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fddddl cOagfer— 41B 7 jtl?3 


fefe wst #t for a ^ grew % #B3 Mi ft fewe 7 hhw # w-w b 1 fecfe 7 yfe 7 

rl 1 ^ I fen did") (rl9 W H>)~-H>)~ Haloed d|tc ^ Qdit) c<dd! dO Qfc) (Vdi-cVdJ did 
fefejTT ?#t # HHPT# Pdoibl o#t #t, ftTFT B 7 feofU WV BTU P7 d[W 
m # oidt! U3 1 1 (id 1 d^ ddrt# Pdd cJH yy ddl cVdi djd (d Tyd'H 3 <ddrti 
odd 1 US' cfd<3 Pfcd Wlff fdo( ut ddrt 1 i(dld Udt ^ I fSTp" ^ oidl BET fetfB rF 
gU tfe HHolUS GlfWHU H3, UB §# iferfetW BU#W, feyfetw B# ©d r d' o?B3 
%fe ufetw .dlttdl'W, oTfc53 add' 3 HHTJS Bt ?>ffy»i‘d1 ^ °Fd) Uld feuf 3 Pd H 
B 7 FTU'dd) ofdcS did") P(dcV fddl yfe 1926 #: fBB GtV ft Tdh y>T 3 W#ET odd 1 
t 1934fBBfBH# VfU2# gry fFUHt W#\ trTH 3 ffFiOTWF^Tdil'fFU 
ft ft feu - 14 ffrou 7 fey fyfeatr ft ft b# gf# b 7 nfefey uy ft 1 

BH 3JU H T fUH 7 77 B H# W? §# 3" yrW fetfe H>f HB fepBUTd fedBS 1 

ft uut #, yy fen fefenT 3 fey# uu fts ?w fret fgfed'Ooru HBmft b 7 
wfew 1 feat stub ft fe fro 7 u 7 kbb 7 fefeuur h# ft BB#y wbfb w-uu 7 
*J1 f>l did 1 I rid fey flTHW ft dSrfld flW B 7 HH 7 wfew B 7 fi-Ttf fefy 7 ft <Sdrt 
ferr yfe dw fuwB Ibb 7 ^ fey fefferK fetrs 7 yd y few i Pd J1 hh 7 at rid 

sl'dl H' Pdd st'dl Hdtf few ft fey dldW U 7 dld'SH# Id fed'H fetf3 did! o(dirf 
l#l ffej draw W H>lUFfe feffePTT # ?nfe t VU Uflfet fefe HHolfet HUB 7 # 
^U 7 ?, fl 7 olfd di“S »1Sd d oTdfe Pd Pdd'HoCd' 3 did tyd'if HdH dJU # Ht!d Sfil 

Ofettl Hfe fe 3fet Tufoy #7 fetBOTHoFU 3# H?>, feUT 5f# FTU.nfe W #W 
uwpu 7 u 7 fepi 7 fefeu^-nfftrwBHUi 1 1 wv ^ f?r# fetfem # enfe §fe 

W# KK3, feu, B 7 ^ B feBBB fefBBUT fetfS # BfeH oft# 1 1 fefT W# 
W #W fedB 7 yfBK 3# U3, HSf fSof HBB Ufe 7 t tfUT 7 1, frlUB 7 H'Pddof, 
d'dy Prto( B y 1 d P hBI dlS rt'di f>H dl 1 PdW dPdW ^ ^ frTH fetldil PdPdd'Ho( HHdldl 
# uufe y# hhu ^ ny-fy bbs ut ## b 7 m# ft i b 7 # #b fefe rft yryppy 
fey FFfeB 3 HUHft^r"fef3U T TT B 7 ?PK fe# rF RdfU 7 1 1 feTT fee B 7 # TUfeiy 

^ §u hb yy j-yaistw feyB 7 fefe bh few ft fen § fe 7 3 wyt H3 w fufe 7 
as 7 few ufew # I 2 W 1 W fe% feu FFfeB # @B IFB 7 t, feH§ ‘tfelCdfeldldi 

fesfeBB’ feu 7 rFB 7 felT fefe Ut# 3##, HB 7 , HUtBK 7 #, feftlW, yddld', 

l. o# b 7 # nty fmr, few yfo# (7wf# b# tw 

OT few, UfFa, 1 989, UB 7 102. 

BUS mdtmdBTiUid^ ofe/ 

^W§3W 7 fe5 r 57 L -fe7 L / Rf3Wd ftp . 73 orfd ddf / 

WWiio 1 MVld Wifh HdH djd 0) & rTF{ TTHt'dl / 

uduB wv m trfk u / b 7 Mu bk dm htt nfk u / 

u1d§wrHftm>>r T Bf'i mm fsv dfe m'Bft 

(m yunr mtr i, >m 5) 

ifB 7 102. 
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gfefe § »Tf»F W fegg §FT % FT77-H 1 XT r g'5' % ft wfe % meeS fefw 

fern 7 Sfe S I egT-Pfe, WgSfem 7 urea^r § »fHg7=- gfar ffe^T gr mfe W fefem 7 
ee i 3 efe fee few fe e 7 hw S fe Sfee wwr fem 7 geerfe e ftfoiwree 
ferffegTH fe efe fee 7 W Flee 7 feg fe Fife ftfewrge fyffeg'H few F5gf wur 
£ fee grfe tnror fefe fr I 4 »fTif §* fegfe % fgfge r He 7 g feriH, Flgg WT t 
sTSt W 7 few mfeg S SfeTO fee 3Jg ftwefe fe feif tPTT 3Tg ere ©fe Sgf Hgg 
dyrtl J-j'tfl 5" w fy<j H'3 did oc« S Hydi fy fdd'H e wnfe 6ret fee efe 
^etw 7 , w fefe wtr few £ nrefew 7 fefe e tow fgg eedlaA 300 Fire 
S few fyfdd'H e Ffefew 7 S, e wwt ww fte we tfe ©ureafe efe ft Fiefe 
S 1 ww fe wne - % fe fed were faiwfef fw?? few, efe ere few ere 7 , fk: 
P'dT'(»'<? t ^fef tfg few few 7 FTHg fetffe g 7 W fe geTO !/^W% HdW l{5(m 
gg| fee wf HW 7 Sfe 7 S fe efew 7 S d"drfd fw fefed'HoTd' fe egg fgg 
S' el Hdtf few g 7 ddid' TTTOHTO fedHfe S' I S 7 . rlFT-ire fTTU-T iff g 7 Wd:' S' fe 
Wdld WTO Hdti yt°CH g rtidd WtFg eg SglS g 7 dldW 7 g 7 fe fe o 1 H gFIcl iS'dil 
efe tf yH3oC Fpfe IFFT (Tiff 1 gfg feet I TO3H 1 ?) Sfew 7 Wgf #f W gfnf dd*'d' 

HTO Hf>W g 7 3>f o(d ddl J ^f r iJ?) I 

dm ij^njwurt dfw% wfwte S 1 feg # h 1 ^ S ifg 7 S fe fenS’-ferrS 

FTfSar ^ fy fdd'H feyg rn fgf-y*'Al-gflre!' (Indo-Greek-Judiac) gdte 7 # 

^gfenr Sr i fefeFH S' wrot SSt nrgrw §g ggf fefw fee 7 h ^ufw St, 
hST fe fefw fee 7 Sr h ofef fe Kgtff pfe St i ee 7 rewylfeet-HdHd'fe 
(Judiaco-Zorastrian) S faF »fgTT 7 g ^K, gHTO ef §W fee fe tfegg TOgf Sfefe 
ujy*'di e 7 Sf fere fee 7 fee 7 Si feor w f S t §h @w Se fefe fee 7 Si 
htttohw, ylTrglw, crgfefm 7 S fet w S wigSwr i fgfe wet efef ife feur 
fgffenr S gre sra 7 fe gre HfgH 7 fegfe ge i fferro wfe gjf cTOor S? - fe 
S fe»re fe eer $ »fef^e wt SS fee efe ^diyfyng S fefe fefe fewfe 
awn fe gg 7 ? w gfe St i HTf fe feSr Fringe uggfef S yeg Fie, feg are 
ffe fefe §e& fefe i ajf fe fe ggre e 7 ffe fg feeg fefegw h fg - efeS Fie, 
e 7 fk ffer e^ 7 agre g'eeg fee 3Tfe Sfe Si 

fee dja ffee ofet S eg fee »fe fed eg gfer fe Se S wgg fee Ffare 7 - 
ege nrS few mere ygg mS erg ft feme fe fe 7 fefe S mS §ft Fife fe 
ifeug 7 m*H'g Sg Stf-eg fern 7 i[fg fe mrgg fe y f g* 7 Fjgre fefe S i ire efe 
fe fe few fefe efef feg few meFrg mere-ygir mfe ajg H'Pga 1 *' fee fe Ffffke 

3. s 7 . S g'did'A Sfere, Hdwl SS trafeg few, Hum^f wml feet ftw, 

de 7 44; Sg Sfe, w. ddy"H t?FFg, /Svfe fer 52 . 

4. w. HryedHlg fiwHgig, 9 7 fefefet/5wfe/&/fegwegg; tdu: egafe few, fefe, uf 
64, 65, 77. 
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fey fciT<:oT oPftfeH— 4fe fear 


!Pi fey warw-yyy fep fe r^yyy fep Hern tran fey $ yraffer yyi y. ^ 

adl^'rt dl filed fetf% U77 foT d/d IJWU Hdrt djU fey fef % rife few S<dl dF 

yyaTfe - y fy ^ HfeP yd *3' yp fey >fe feral fyy ipy affy 
fermr & I ffeP yyfe #W(W yP ffe fef Pdfed 1 & I 5 

37o r y3 7 VyWqfey ora'yaryfe f# yyfe'ajy H'ffe, #y feW gyya , 
wry feyp t ffe % ^yraar yyy wrfy feur ara nafey & uy »ra urn i/yv 
ffUFT ajw f y yrraP u'yyoP y wyy yfe ara% Haf ary wary fe hP y fefeyyr 
Bf ora?? y ufefe fe wh fey »ru ^y ^Har ara aayar fe hP Pet H'Pdadfe»F 
tT yp y ft; -5 yy 1 (S 1 ^ 3'h y wh 57 fyy ffeP 'urayy y fg% yndi yp Pfe yy, 
y 3Tf yy or yot'jH fey yfe hP fyy 1 yfe yfera £ fe § yfe ara yfoyy % 
yfyfe § wffe ffeyra »fe yfe w feyfew ?h araraar fey ffe fe oral- ?> 
^y yyffe fe arauffe ifrfaF y fe fey»fei PraPdora rjqry rayy fe fe fe 
fey fey wfeyar PfedyH-PyFfe fe yfgy ft# afef rfe, yy fey frafyd'ff feyf 
PtiH fe wy yyfe fey yy * J1 y Hofe 1 yy fey afe wfe H'3 yfe - fe fe 
feyyfe % fefeyn fafe-fe yy % nryfey yfe fe 1 §fe fey fer wy y fe 
Q<v ^ rjyy yyarara fe aPfef y fe ■yara fe' y?r 1 ferr yy 1 jrafeyir ferfyrrty 
yyy fe # a^-yy? feny fe # fe yy 1 fe^ % yfyyy fey yyir yr nyfey 
fe - wfear 1 1 feyt nffet mw hwt ^feyt ti 

fen afy fey ara ofety fefyyyr % tyfefe y fe«ra' yaiw fePdd'H % 
ffea-yfe t i^yy yt orafe ^ 1 1 ara F'fyyra >fe yyi® snyyfe %• 

yyrryy hw >fe ^ yy-nraray t sfe afe yffenryfe yp Hraffe arafep 
yp fen fey wfey & 1 narw araura wfefe yp ofSad 1 nfe oraad' wfe % fyfe 
fen fey yy yfe fferara ara fe afe afe yy 1 uarray nfemr y yrayp HHrar 
fe>r fe-ftf feafep»y -feeafra yyyra, nffeyy afe TTffeyp yp yraay orfey 
fep t yra nraaife % yyfep yfe aP ffe ygyad fepfey y >fefePfe afe 
yfferrayy yfyy yyp , yyn aray y 7 cray fey 1 yray yfepfe y 6 <v yp 
fe»raytary ^ nyffe nrayy ufep fe afep aife 1 nfara fer fen fe fey fe-fe 
qfe fe fefyyy fefe t y KfefeP yfe fyur yyy fey ngfe Pfe ffe y 
Plod 1 djo arfey fPru-r hP % fPra Fcs% yy; 

fefe FF3? Oc&T, Wtic&T feffffe ffT 3 f > 

.fefeyyfey; aafey yyy fe; 

IFV Uf UdVW H'd, UdH d/ic( ri'd, 

■ &d(b d/do/ ff'3, Hfdd dd'ti fe 

tfe dd d<Jd', Hdd ftfw t ‘d <Jd, 

- did Tfe H'dl ofd 1 9d6 Ud‘6 oft/ 

5 . gr. # gyyy arfe®, fe 44 . 
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jft mu mfuu fmr vw imr hu, 

HUB 7F Ud ft H % UUm fmFU eft I 6 
K3T® ana § npaa art §a af f3n3 T 33 T at ?ftft ft fea^ fan f¥a 
nraiMt' H dol'd »fnj% w tt (fill fot# 1 ufar»F or? 3aff Ht, §U fet 1 ftafTRaa ft 
aFUt d 1 H f?tr fi-IW "ddl nf, SdW at ftc tt oiO'fil t »l d 1 3 trTl Hdoi'd Psd f>w9 

fT3 at fefw ft fan fan arfara & i 

Ra^Gs; m faar arfaj3 r for mu sw yrnur arfenan-ndr uw huh mft 
t wro t, aarar sfar uft rwT i afef rafta ft fe$* ftft dacy<? ?fet fet 
H'dfeol fePdd'H aai muftumfuu, uHHdfu, www^twuu 1 w, mftftuwm 

t sS'tf) K?ft feW rff atw fetTB 7 ft tldil dd 1 TJdtjfdi^, 69 6<V H r^Hd'Pdctf 
PgPdd'H uft 3fet a 1 ^ mft H7TH FFtff 3 1 HH ft mft, HUB dddHdilft 

ftfif t ft wuib hw, woiti'H mftft>ft mftvft, h1uh t ymum (Hd^r am) tunuM uft 
uf mu, ?w nfum yen?, uuuhm ft m hot fte'ftl, fefenr narar ft 62 uat 
ft nnfaya nfea ft fn&, mu fftmr muwuf iwft (am na ?w), mu fkmr 
irumuf 10 f^a afet ntr fiw, Tjf ajar tar aara'd ft t anfea iff t ftmft t 
af V#, mu ftiWH (fe[3 3fef f%H7> rft) ft 3f ffe? ®af 

9" I fen ft f355 T 3 T fe-fe dd ^ h]<V-H-h 1<V 3 Oil W a-f 1 ddl*>F did Hnffefe fiJdM 

Hnaar ft -re ft »rt aara nafer aiaa last uaa wf ara^ ft\ fscfolw 
oildl^ i wfi“ d'6i nrfe c<l 3 fri$ uia a^ hu ft ara arfatr fiw ftm 
aafna Pta faafw f(Wcfh>r fal 1 ^ur, tiHd'd ^ aaownr fan htt^ ft fuff 
s T aate ft srwa Phh Mdid 1 a'W aruaf dti* 1 Pst) ^dPd^f, 6ar wir a 1 cthto at i 
mu imum yum f¥a wa aa :. 

wfu mvru ft fftnuwi m m sftft fkfft tptui 

fftift fty old] 3U Wftf, old] Heft H HU Hfft si '.til / 

ftfift ftffft mu Hfuhr wftft mum mft ftftftf ufft mrftft 1 
fan d^ 1 wfl - ar fe mu mum ymwft mu ijmu huh jpuwft tjara T 
ara^ niaw wu'Pdd 1 1 Hfaw ft aaat aiat HKaraf faPdd'Hoi'dT $ 
$33 f33 UUUt 1 1 3Taf TT33 fRUT # PgPdd'Hol ftHHaf ft HH33 aaf oT^f ft 
fafeam Haafi feaa ft facraor »rt aarffrar flrtara ?3a aa ft taa ft ftu afi 
arat ata fror an4at»r araar^ ft fafeaaa arfa^ - ana i fan ft aia aff fy ^ 
‘ara^’ aaa ft uuft ft ntai 1 1 w mum ymw fan fea^ am : 
mfu uw Tjf mu ft huu mw iufftumi 8 

6 . mu yum mu ftm, faff, u?r 1 

7. fw^fauj- U3H, HUmftHUUfm, 1990, U?P33. 

8. ^ai ana fna, urnm yum (w: a 1 # afar faur), ffRaa ufuafi, nw anw, 

wfi^saa, 1961, ura 189. 
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ana faHaat oregnH— 4m 7 fins 


Gant snt a%an fen n^ nan nfe" rnns-arnaf ssef ns an h fa a drain 
fnur H'din n 7 MAS 1 G for fes a’ - G ns 7 n 7 sw-s 7 ?? di 1 fen % fa* US' ns h <33 
1 1 fefed'H nan 3 1 n^ If ana 7 , anan 7 1 nn nfan uins'd' i 0m 7 n 7 ares sw, 
nnm, annan gfe 7 ns 1 snf iff w nf fen nf fisn 7 n 7 nnsn snef nn% ns 
fo fat ajn fefennr nnn 7 ffe nw ff , Gt sm n 7 GGn na Gn 7 1 1 9 affw fen 
% nsnf an s Gaw sran G t frra 7 Gn G Hnn uuf 1 fen nf 7 nfef nfan 
n 7 mss" i{dnr s w fnfmm sfan n 7 nn? 5 H t fer fen n 7 fen 7 
fefnnns-affaannHS f 1 ^w;/wt ^ywsw</<y fad^i nanGfnfesf 
‘nf snf hbt Gs 7 nf stnnf n 7 nf ars tfi 10 

am i/?v ^fenf ents n 7 nfef Gsaf feffam nf tf, fan s nfef 
Hrfk^crf^f^fefwti fen £ fears n 7 ns nf Gsnf tr t fen nf nnffn 
nf afef t fs n-n-n w % anr fe# fen nfa ns 1 arnnn Hfn n G fen tfe 
ns, ks Hfnfaafn n nfe 7 tf 1 an ssa nf nfef nfen G asnf fefnrm nf nn 7 
fcnfen § fen hh 7 few 1 1 fesffw nsarn n 7 afaan fnn'fdw G anfen sfe 7 
G 1 td'D snf anl Sof'blnr ns an m-m fnG ns G am nn G nnn % htG sfs 
ns, fafe fefemrss fefenm fen nG ns 1 fen foan snf w £ ntr G nn arms 7 
n fas nsfar-, ^tnr § aGfaf, nsnG nf aGG ns 1 nn nn Gs w an? fsan* 
% G arG, fas 7 G wyt snt GG snf nfe, Gn nfef nfan G anfe s^ tsrfenr 1 
>HoTHn nfet H'fdd nrunfen fean 7 fen nrfe ns fer fen afe >f fenn 7 n nst afe 
fen af ?5 >f araf fesf t n 7 ss 7 n nnf tfi fenma? nRn 7 1 fer ffnr nn 7 
fefeTarosr fefennT fean n 7 ^ cns sn^ - ns, ©if nn 7 ^ cns nfef H'foa ^ nf 
o (13 ns 1 fen ad 1 snf iff feferarss fefennTsn nf nn 7 fenf nn ns an Sd 3 

u u 

ns, fernfef nf ■§■ fsn nf nf 1 fen s ^ 7 n nrfeam %a 3 ns, €fn fea% ns, ojn 
ff faftfe^ fen nn% ns § ar& nar^ %■ nwn nf sna ns n am nn ^ nwn 
afe n# ns 1 nfe fen afn fen sn fcrfefan nn an fen£ wf H>f n 7 fefenn 
fennn fen Ga aiomn O' nf nfetan ns 1 an anf n<g' fen s fefear?)or ferfenn 
nf snf sfer hs^ feG : fer ara nf g^n-nte § an fnnn snyaf aHns 7 ns nf ntnn 
dal ff 1 n T nnf ana ri'eG snf ns, aram ri'eG J 3 nf Gh nf nnfe nnn aa 3 1 
s 7 nf af^nf n annf nofe sna fe'fenn f fffefenr few ft 1 ofet n^ ara - n?mnf 
^as 7 § a^- fen nf an nfer ns fffe 1 nna^nf annw snf snif t nfef nf nfef 
snnns^fensi ara- ^ sn'rml nanfam 7 afe snnm 7 n 7 fesn nf Hnn sfn 7 
fr ^ Gn f nn nf nfsan ?f 1 fefsarss fePaansfe snnnn 7 fean n arfn nn# 
nf Tfsn sntf ns § snnnn 7 s nfen tws ^ fean n fes a 7 ^ sn fn^ ns 1 fen 


9. fof;anM195. 

10 . s 7 nfyndtffe ffw hw, £a ij: nanfn fear, ft#, ftn 64. 
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quwft s® (usut ferns) 

feu UJS S oTSUFS § odss HHS# US § feA US ut ufe UfS sfe TTSS ‘fsfa 
fefa urss 1 sfe’ fe^ feus fss hus sstur ysw ss=t, granfe s §ss 

ddfed', fe# UTSS USU S fess UH# ##t #ffSS # HUTSSSS # US HUS 
SS SHU5 ofts fops 1 th fe S. # SUTSS Uffes £ SUS S' HHSHS oTUSt S HS 
§u feu# us, “nrsfss sut A fefesH oft - fen tfururfeor suw s fern u 
US A, #H f#H#t A WU 1/EPW HUH ofA# feu UJS# S tfeurfSoT fefdSH SUf 
UTS S HSSl” »FU feu# US “uA SU U# fSS SS# fe UTU fer utfssfes 
oUSCT & fe'fesfes BJU sfel fefdSH A fetus #S UTSS'# oft- WSUSS #s 
HdTrld 1 ' S §#U ofer rT T S r ft HUf# fetssfeoT oUSS A feH# UifdfdUd #S 

Mhhs #3^ st ust Ai su As AAh 8#h st us## #A feA s# Ai §s 
A UtA 3W 5U qfeUHS US A, H SSASS sfujS HS# th” 11 

SUt HSU feuf feu SUTS 1 HS# US fe 6^' UTS fefeuU-T did djkj H'fdH 

uisss fefu»F A i ‘qt shth fetusur usts, ujs uisss nut A sts’ i us 

HdHdt SHSFSS# dTU T/SV J7SH qfe S ufe»F US WUTS A fe nSU # HUS HS 
UfS fefAw A H 57S dfe S/US# UfSHU 5 HSf A I SUf S §SH #H# AA feu# 
us fn sut # 6'tt At ufurs util sAfeur, us, sss # su hus A s 8 h s #h 

UJS SU S?5 fH»S A I 12 US feu HS fSS S USS UUlS fessfes US # dTU dfw 
Ji'fbt 1 fsS Uf r feUf T S' c »rf?7 sfe 0(3 UUS S HSSTS s 8o ss’ I fefe SS ^ISU 

s As s Hotsu # g7s sfesuSss fes Si ufu utu# feus fes fe# s# 
SUS SS# US fe ujs # As s# feu uru# ut S %S # US feui 1 6# 1 S, ‘UTS 

# HSHH sis# HS Hf# US SSfe’ I 13 fuA S^ # fe# SUt ‘HHS HHS’ # 

ssu uflst S i fen sssfeuSfeujfstfes sst ss# st ## s hs# S, 

US# SS # S?5S fe# lus USS S fes SS HSS S # UJS UTSS) #S rft HS 

# sA fes # US s fss oTS Ho# US I feu SUt st ferut few S §U5S S I UJS 
uis fe# fen s^- ut #s usss suf ss#t i ‘urfe trfe su# #fe’ s feus 
ussfsw At ujs sfuss A i 

fe# ufe H dTW ysw HUW dj& fsfe §UTS # SUH# UF##t S §U feu fe 

5#t rft HHcffefe Hfest S fefSFH S §U# SUf US f##, feH S fefeSTToT ufeAu 

fes ss # i uru A feu ujsur s fefesHor ufeAu fss Ah sts 1 1 feu ufe 

11. &jt, AA 284-285. 

12. S. STUTSfeur, A: USHtsfeur, &df, ljs35. 

H fect'dl 2/s ffrfk $ RTF I ^SHS##cW57S/ 

SitsWOTSU^cT/ uw^^rmwvfui 
S 6W did 1 KfftjcT eS U’dfo / <j/d. hctfd FFH Hdl S H“dfh / 

ffrdwfs HS # SW / fWHdd Hid' HF?) dft-l SW / 

S. HfAudtfld fiw HW, §ut, iHSS ifefet, ITS 77. 


13 . 
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UiTO PdTHddt 1'A.ddH— ■ 413 ffTO 


iy%t 7t fe : 137 ft 3 wf^ 33 % >ms % iwitfTO hPuhIw w itos 33 of£ 3 i 

wfcTOOT f^ttl HFOTH 1 ! 
it ww % fwi 33% 73dt tittF 5% w m f% i to § ttto 33% toP tttjF, mro^ 
it fo(Pl cJH PltJ Adi d d tdi *> 3 I Itdld tTO A'« <J fcfl ?53 T 5t 13 37J3 tff fey% 7TA, 
H3 fe Itttl tro TO ttd'dl 3TO-fTOt % TO3 %, 3 H37J3 3 lit 12 1 13 
% ft, TJEt 7# I 33'33 733 7T3Pq3 3*3173 W %31* it ill TTTjf f3% I f%3 
TOdtwr mit 73 »rf3 13 % U3t»3 to i wm »ry § . 1 * 37 % nr§3t 3%t b* 
fe% 73 farf di’ily 3 wv 3 ste hhw Ito w t# i fen" 3 fewi* fro 

f7TP' i 3 t 3*% it f?3 it TO-33 37J%t 33)- TSTjf cfTjt W TTOt I 3335)- f7333, TOT, 
%B*3, g T 3713tTO fl€ 1 3 % fkfcjTT oflt itt % TO % 1*% 3% TO I 7JT37ff% PHl'd' 
% Pdd'd 7T7J% oClQ @3 175 r3% TO fl H @3 fol 7J% TO ©3 djdH"f% fnU : y 1 3 
§753 & I 

m fro 773 % 3133 it »3U %t»3 7JTOTO %t H7F753* ufeet TSTjf fs#fe 
§$* 3 r H37T3 3*31*3 333133 1373 Tujf flTF W TTofB*, 7W If tTTT ft fiTJT 75%t 
©if »fn^- 5f?5H 35ft TTt, fiTTO* ttfof3 33-33 »3y%t»3 dTO 1 !* 1l3 5(3% TO I 
P^ldd'Hoci §3 % liftiwior fefd3n=r 3 foyi 3t»r f3 it 73 ft 73 713 # TofSTof 
§3 »3U3t»3 3331' fl% f53T% it fB3 73jf f5f3 fe §3 flflATOl fdPdd'H fey 
3% TO I »31 %f»3 3331'' 3%" 33 of>it»3 >33% »W fl3 3y%t>73 33, 33 §73 
3 HofHB WTOt 77773 |3 773*357 fg fd^Tl § flTO* 5(373 % 3TK 33 3 TTTO3 
7# I 733-33 »f3]3 f3t337T3^3TO3^3 t 3^733>>i3 fi-fft f37F %, 
§3 fH753 it SrfTO 33 7?t I §3 »3U% »33 § Hdadl it TSTlP 3f3% I »nJ3t 333 
y'9 fey% 337 ; 

riU' sfdi $ o<i> ddl, nfb life!) cT§~ W7T 75 ~fu of&f / 

f^ir ZF& n 3u 7773 HI $7773 fhtfH H7> W^tl 14 

ofPid' fi3 fetjtnr fro 33733 yro fu fw fetro^r 753 P oratw 3 
Horetwi nro fi3 fifgmrosr iir 3 Mstth Ito P?3 ntro 3 ^ uttoit f 
3-3-3 Ptt Td-l'd yiAH'd PdA 1 I'M-UTO % fefy»T 71% 73% %73 fl3 UIK 16 
nrfew 1 1 3TO3f% W f3T rlllAt»r fero 3 1 fH %oI3 '73% %H fl3 13137 3t 
73fp7ttl 73 >X3I3 7333373 % tttTO »f% d 1 dA' P h» 3 f fe% % fey3 3 1 " CT33 
it t. 3 §3 ofTld 1 fl3 % 3 33t H r Pdd 3t»3 d3A'l f 3% it 7T3 % I felT 5f73 
% af3 % 3of% % HtlAtw >X% PgfddDbf UH333 t5fy% oT3t ifltyr-ctltw 7ft 
feyt»3 H^3t»3 7ft 1 flTT 3 1 HI 31375 fe3 % fe f3f3737To! T 3t fl3 T-fTS 1 % 33fe>>3, 
33t»3 »f% 31-733- % d33 1 %%^ ^333 Wf% t^+ 3 @Td3 ©153 0^ tl fej 7J3 
fo( A % ITT 3t dl6 Adi , fgTT <557% yTT Pm fy»3, HTTH'dt % 3H3 3t ?53 % >3% fH?5 

14. jft did Zjd'tf Hdjti djd, 0J1, fi-lWt; dfowl, U3 77. 
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3t HH it frtd W y^-g 7 ^ it >>1'tld it did t, frIH fdi US' itf <5 Wdl H'ftd 1 

tit tit ft I tgW »fajt HS 7 ^ it W § stoT HHit rPS 7^5 SHt W it ii'it 

»ffo»f 7 i ft rF3 W m TO 7 ft 1 TFfUH ibtf 7 dtJcVg 1 § it fit fyPd-J'Hoi 

irartf <TO Vf?7 t HHSS it ftl g 7 . 3T3 7 fiw iff fotli U?7 fe KUWfe fet 

ryfdd'Hoi ^ ^ frr fvg od^H 7 itw ?ro H^oraiar 

fHferrr s 7 ©H'fyw nfbx 7 w to 7 ft, #nr i ftwyr fte 7 fyfdO'H it Hi 
5T5f m3 m 3oT W3 t ft »fi tug 7 Ug^ it fine 7 gtii 7 ft i fen Hf 7 i 

fkferrr it fw? ft fm gra - H'fyyfi i Hi ii tftes itw 7 srit fsor hit 
■ fefao'Hoi ui<wgi § ^i^fH 7 i fqpjfiw it nrffrot yfft .yty-ygddl gars gr^t 
ft fe IfTH £ fcgw ng f gcf fgi 7 ft i gisr^FS § mf m fgi 7 ft 1 15 g^it ttb^ 
ffriy gt»r yg?! 7 ? 7 yis ffcr>>f 7 ?7 yis 7 y 1 J1 y 1 & for fyo orfyy 7 i hu ‘ferfeggr 
siti nryit f%%5r §■ yg gg5 fefeFrrgng 7 i fHfyynT § fsor tpi gy i fgfegirr 
§ yygg 7 § grig 7 fti fey muiff fefey r Hy r y ory yi yy y At fen uyi A 
gist A aw 1 1 


15. s 7 . ai^fHur, 7 ft am 3m sum wt # ster # m ^ibPTPB' tfmft §7$$, v?R35; ££ jfl 
3]f %BT S5W dfe, ftfetlf® Hfyyld fifuf, 1975. 



HtffxP?f T &> ftw * 

■UtTrar S 333-fefed'Hoi ar?5 St Soi3 gfe araSt St ^ H3trt fatra 7 St»r 
333 t»r fK75S 3 >>{33=3 ftdl'fsnr fafnr S fe fe3 33 ?53 HW 3 St 3ft& 3>f 
St»r H3at wStnr fi-rSnr 33 1 for H3 7 fer ft hc^ 1 S' fe at? trfSnr^ 7 St 
fed tddStT iJHt?) fed's dH»' St Sd'^'d 753t St 33S3' 3dt S, 3dl fed H33t 
t-Tfert 3 St WaS St-Jrl'G o(d' fetT S 3 1 " o(dSl ddl S I H'3 3 d 1 at nf 7 3 fed 3T35 
S' H 7 ? 7 oid3' d 1 dl d 1 S fe fefrT 3 3rT 33 H'tt atSFP S' H3fcft rffert S *HtTS •d'dh 
nfSf U 7 ! FP3 7 nfFT tT H3tft St?3 nfS^ 7 Cf3F St»P SH3 7 dS'Ge 33(3 *^33 
d fenr S 1 fed dtdi h'S H3S nrfS antt c<'« S, 33 Sfdi S niS 3St3 aSd ydi 
S Ste3 S ui33 331 S 3313 S far farS SSt feS nfSb nSr 3 3atnr St?3 
St St St dS12 1 fet^ 1 at d SS wdi 1 St 33 3 arst feaSt did 'SI 6 SI fewSI 33 
FPt 33 3fSw »fS 3fwS S fedoPdd §3Frf ^33 foj 7 CjBT 7 S 333 
dld'd 33 I sife fed 3 Pd nr hS-hST S npaS Wd'fi St H375S 3S 33 33 fei^ 1 St 
33'<5dit 33 3 St »f33 3U fSSr SwSt nr 3St Si foS stSnf^ 7 St 333 # St 
rrSt fkiSt-Hwt SrfbHH 7 St tptarSi feS dfSnrd 7 33T3 7 33 S 3 artSt 3>ft3 
33 S 3 S nf3 Star Mdi'd'd ffS Sa-Sa farm S nf33T mraSt »r aSt S 1 fea 
nf3 T 3 St w£ 333t Std3 3 TSafSt lj33 333 W fej 7 S K fe3 753t 3fS»T3 7 W 
fed nffe[3>fSt 3'fil nfS 33 S 3 33 I 3 a 7 fed Ho(Sl-sidU3 nf3 r 3 3H'a S Qh hS" 
St SfSnfH 7 St nr33 7 331 

wa - w fefed'3 vxm fSS 33 U 7 TtfenfH 7 3 33 S3 7 S 1 3 S 3 7 SffSntH 7 
nruS hS Stnr fSw-TtfSnr^ fSS §?S itfSnra^ 7 fSS w St, fSuStnr 
333t St?3 S 33 S 33 fSS uSt Hf 7 [StfHd 33 1 fer H 7 HfSSt St?3 uSt Hf 7 
feoiHd St 1 fcr tSS urzt St SISnrH 7 S St fs3 SSt nd'Sl StSnf^ 7 Tft 1 1 fSr3 
3 1 S 33 S 7 ^ 333 13335 TTt 33 S fAW'Stnr 3^ y3 r 333 SStnf 7 3 1^33 SStnr 
33, S3 fed<S 33U r S S3 fed St f 3 ?Snr 33 I 33U 7 3 1 S3 Su'd fed d'Sl 

3 fS»r S fsat ^S §33 3 fS? Si fen d 7 Hd^a-S fe 33 V 7 3 7 wt a 7 3 W Itw 
3 fS 3 St, §3 ufra' S afet 3 fSnr §33 3 fS 3 fS i 1 w 1 >R#nr 33^ r*W3lnr 

* hthot ySt nrSSt33, ufra fefed'H nffcnta few, Strat wSl^dfeSl, yfenrwi 

1. L.M. Joshi's 'Introduction' in L.M. Joshi Fauja Singh (eds.), History of the Punjab , Vol. I, 
Punjabi University, Patiala, 1 977, p. 2. 
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iro-ufe toff S tot efew? 7 St toS( fro tSt SSt f?o<Hd SfFW 7 S 
' ewfelw tot i fen toto Sf St awSt fSro faro % Hferet SteS St»r S 
ffOTStw ftwtw tot, §f to# - fefeniw § Sfw 5 ^ toSSf tot 1 huh 5- , 

ferfew Wt FF.fSf 7 fira # fer S%W St fwut % fefro fef& tot, fu 
Wjt-WT ftS St feoT ferHW TO ! fro fwSt S WTO TO feS St TOTO TO ?>St?> 
twit rtW rtSl fewS I TOftw S TOT-TOT cTaS fS^ F7T, fiHH TO H'ad dd 1 S' fe 
TOTO S%W FFFT TOjtS St 5FF feoffSH F Soft St I FfeW S ofS §TO fe?Sr 
afe raaro Stw StF 7 S froSt S to pthS fefet to, frora 7 aruSt afewSt 
mt HW3t St to fro St feorw ft 1 -fen fer^ S fro tow fro wro utro Fwt»F 
Softw, ufroro nrS fSS fwf towSh 7 arar Star 7 trotaS, SfcoF S oth%, FFaro 
TOW, WFTT TOTOF, TO arfS SFFT TO Sf FWtak flTTOcTtaF fewtak TO I 2 TOS rF 
y'TO'd S wfew, anS Hotot, St awbFcT gnwrot, toSto-Sf ?Fwtak arts 
felMlat TO', fiw TO TOTOF S foT fro HpJd felTT tjdd fSS dfcl SfeafF 7 F 7 
fkroSt nfro (d'riu'tsl) Tft i ferr Sfroafro to Sa hto aSF 7 h hw (3250 
St.a.-i750 Shy.) to St i 3 

ffto ?f, Sfroarro S tok to tow ySforo Sfew yStro fto ft i Sfroarro 
S Stro hS" S hto 7 t for ferr to ?S §St to S% i ffto to tow S fonw to toto 

S, Ff TO S TOTO TO Uf TOST TO S £f TOTO I TO? fe rF TO ffeF HfFF U ^ 7 St IFF 
S<T W S TO5TOTO F faTW St S rF f5TO S TOT St TOF TOTHTO SuTO O' iFS H?> I 
IttotS ut fro ?F fero to S %f Sto ?S tof S htow S totfSto S' to fro' fen 
Sf St u toS TOroSt § totoSto Si to fro tf toto hISw 7 St totototS to 
rFffFHorroi totototS to wto tf fero 7 St fero St TOTOFSt arS Sor tfS 1 frost i 
fro ferofro S fe fro to toto Sfkw St totoffS Sti PorQTor fSro fer 
fSroStnF fSStw to, fro to to tototo tf uSto S fero «St fero feroStw 7 
TOFt TOSt TOF TOSt SfSw TO 7F St TO# TOTOTO aSf»F S F3TO SfS»TTO SfTOH 7 

Si 

fotQToi fed SfSw tot FfroF ? 7 St TOSt TOFa Sro SSt uSt iff, ferr 
?5St fen S wr S prfeor toff St afrot to yroro Sfow fero to hotto Si 
ferr ? 5 at uroa to faPdd'H fero St Bf Sro S i fafeTO r^St feaSt hSto to Sto 
toS 1 wt nySt S to S toto fhto waS uhf wro nrS fwat fFF few tof 
wt nfro, HoF?F nrt ferfew S skS St to ?ftro S tot fSS few hwto §f 
S t feaSt hSto trot St htoto toStoi toto fetut S to tot 419 S srSta wro 
( 5 hS few So ( ti 6 1 fed Sraa wjs wro fSa ttutot to> i tf St to fed TOfSta 7 
d 6 WS ?F St fed y 1 ddS's TO SSt feaF Sdl WgS TOT I Hdd 1 S fefew Saa 

2. Mortimer Wheeler, My Archaeological Mission to India and Pakistan, London, 1976, 
pp. 71-73. 

3. L.M. Joshi, op. cit., p. 2. 
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W3 fllHddl ot'rtfelH— 4lfe fed 

yro feygy dfe wtoto i fey ^ jpad dfe S' fo dfeF dfewd 1- toft fed fe 
a# fe fwfe yfe dfe feortro d dfe fei fadfe fea'TO to tot fefewf, ildfe 
fe dd fefe 'SHd W 1 " tTO" fefe S', td fed TOfe-TOd'' WITO-?>y"ffe>F ^'<M Wd <S'ot 
TO I dd 3 1 ?5>F dFST 26 WTO+ dW S', fdTOT fefet feddd t fdd yfepfe fTO 
f»fy»F o TfclW S' I TO'd' WTOF few 1 fed Hdd fetft»F dfeW U?> I fewlwr 
fe^dfe fed WyFdoI dHd TO WW dW f) 1 ofe gfef fefefefe fe fed WTO* 
dT&dHdfeTOI §TO419 wfit 113 WTO fedd fed d^d fe wfe TOt 47 
WTO fedd d d^d wfe TO I 59 WTO TO d*d TOt dt TO I d d WTO fet TO, 
fedt ITO-d^d ddd fed W^ffe TO I dfe TO'feid TObfe t fey yfcftr £ 
W ddl-WTO (pictograph) fed' S' TO - fed dIMd S’ 1 dfeF fefe yddl-Wyfe ^'ftl 
dfe S', dfe fed wnfe wm fro yt wro toi 4 ferro t dd t frot wro 

d'd-d'd TOt fed W 1 dS dd, fey t y d'tid rlotd TO37-TO dl "d iJtfV fefe t otts 

wro if 1 dy fet ri'd t fed fey t fe dt wt fdw T d r wt tottoT i Ikfr^ 

t dd t §, W, W, Sf, S, d, d, 77, cr, d, 5 W’fe I tro TOHyt t fed WTO, 

frot fer ddfe fefe t wyfe ttw fewro wt wt d# to fed ydfe-wro TTdt 1 

dt rF Hot^ t dd<-F t dt WTO - TOdl-WTO fefe cfe rF Ho(S TO' I TOdT fed-d 
feHTF S' fe TO^ t WTO Wt TO yf ?7df TF dtl ?F ife rF dod cfdt Wife 
WFjfe Wdri'dd 1 F y-c6<i ?fet fey 5 y d dl -WTO ot fe feS fe, rlt; fe fed "H ddl 
WTOTFfeTOl feF H T oT 1 fe'tF WTO TO wt fetTO fwfe y f U TO I fe fed TOd 
fed 1 * FF Hold 1 t fe TO' WTO-<5Ht Fife rtdd TO, frld9 H ddlrtlF TO, yd fey 

nfe fefed afe fedr t fe fed yjfe-wro ofe-ordfef fe toh 1 fro wfet to, 
d r d-d r d?7fel fed TOt fey afe fed fed 1- rF HoTO t fe fed Hdfe-WTO 'W'fed 
fet ifewy fe fafed t feiro (logos) toi 

dfeF fefe ei'5 wt dd y^t rtdl rF Hotl TO feffeFHdFfe t fed Hfe d 
nit fet dfd TO, fedt 753TTO W3M TO I fed TO : fet, ddfe fwyt ife yfe 
feyfedd-Sf^H^dfetf^fel d, fed fefe fet-ddfewd WH fet-fedfewd 
t ferto((V) W«dl fe I fed ?F FHfed rt'W f>T?5fe t Wt 7F fe yd'il ddfe 
(WfeTH 7 ) ft'W f)-R5dt 1 1 5 dd r dfe OHM fe HmI dS fe dfe H>( WrtH'd Wdfe Wdf 

fe ydHd arfe t feffe toto feffe ?f fe fe fefeddro dfe t wnro t to 

Hfe S' wt ?F fe ddot t W'M'd 1 1 ddTdd fe TO fe WFJdF fygTO' ddfe 

fe fed UFfe fe iffeWd 7 ¥W cfef TOt I fed Wfe iferfe fed S' fe d31F 7Tfew=F 
Wdfe WFf fed fedf fetdffe KfeW3 T fe, fed d 1- tfeof Wt Wtddfet dfeyFdfe 

4. FtK.Fld. TOH ^ wyfe OHdot Excavations at Harappa, Varanasi, 1975, Vol. II, ffe 
TOW t ut t yt WTO fdt dd I 

5. Kamil V. Zvelebil's article 'Decipherments of the Indus Script', in Thomas R. Trautmann 

(ed.), The Aryan Debate, Oxford, 2005, pp. 268-69. 



lfi=TO tT 1RGMJ 


o tTl nao csJl #i fen ofd<S os# # ft?# »fe awl # feTF G dig*/ fed 

3# 1 d# rF Hof# I TOU 7 d 7 dd 7 ?! TOFF fed !) I fed df 7 WT G fd^Hd'A fed 
W?of HWtW, ft?#W W? ilW3 TO, fed# fe fefe-dG ?F# of# d^d fyMojtf 
§Wd TO, TO d'rlAlfTO jTO fed # ‘TOTO fefe t’ W ‘WfeTOfed Gofd 7 ’ d 7 did 7 
fed-STd fed# dfdG TO, GfT df 7 TOU 7 »# fdH UfT# #W TTfe^FH 7 # d 7 # 
ferFW uTar 7# to few’of 7 # to i ft?#, ^w) »fe nfrore 7 ^ fe# w # fea-sa 
# I djrld'd, d'HHy'cS, fed W HWfdH:TO #W dfeWd 7 # # dfe fed cFW #W 
TO', Ud ft?#, HWt »# HfewtJ'd fe?) 7 d 7 # da-da # I OdU 7 HrFH G tfed # 
Hddd 7 # ofTO d 7 # ft#, f^afedfewd^dtl fed TO 7 # d 7 # HdW 7 dU # 

>>#d#Fft?#TO 7 #H###fe5ffe#d3a#'ft?##l feddfefedaiddU 
fed TO G twt d 7 UTOT-fHCT-TOU fed 7 f ' 7 dofd 7 t) I feG'fe fed H# wi ft?# 
tfecf W? dfedd 7 # HWtw »fe ft?#)# # dd# #, fed ofd^ fed ?> UfdW 7 
Wdlw woe 7? tia 1 ^ dad # offeH ## # »fe dd t”fdc7 >># q'drfd feso<3 
d# fefedHToFd W? ddfetfeof TOT HTdTirfwW ofdfe Sd di TOI ofe fed d 

dd'dd # fro ww offe ^.nrsai fonf 7 0 TO 7 few # w? wr fen § ddftjd d 7 

feof dU offe ^ fed # dfdwfefd § fedFTO # dfed'oft# H 7 d# 1 1 ddU 7 # 

fed TO 1 # # ofd 7 #, d ydfero H# H# ddU ddd i fw# t, fed df 7 tl dd 
wfeffed fedufH (Sir Alexander Cunningham) d d#F G fer # FFTO 7 % dd%TO 
TOfedldTOd 1895 # Annual Report fed STO 7 # fd # Hrnfd fefed fwf#»lK 
i? d# yd T H77 Wd# fed#»F offefef 7 »fe fe# # feTOd d 7 . d#d (J.F. 

Fleet) 7> Journal of The Royal Asiatic Society, 1912 fed STO 7 # I fe# dd 
fdTO# # @dd 7 fed d ^ a# dd TO?> >FddW (Sir John Marshal) # i^TO 7 ?TO 
d^ Hd 7 dd TOT 7 ddf FFd# ^ 1920-21 fed dd# ^ #T # TO 7 # ofddfe# dd 
## I fed ^d 1924-1925 TO fF# fed 7 1 fed dd 7 ?) fed TO 7 # fed d TO # 
??few Gd # fdUdd dCFddT TFd# ^ Archaeological Survey Reports G 
1920-21,1923-24 »fe 1924-25 G W fed STO 7 fe# #1 1926-27 d ^ o( 
1933-34 TO fe^ # # TO 7 # H# ddU ddd 7? ofdd 7 #! fe^ 7 ^ dG fedW 
dfed »fe y# WdlO <VW fed fed #J # dd 7 # dTO 7 # I fed dd‘6 fed” ^d 7 ?) 
ofd TO dfetW TTFdcfFd 7 ??#W I dfe fed dd 7 ?) § %?fe G Sfedfe £ dMb'rt-tt'Od 
?5 7 #d TOd d# H# 3# TO dfew # a# fed #dF fe# d %?fe f5fefe 
fed Sdd few few # I fed (Vtt #J fed ftfe dec 6' , djtl'H 7 , (o(<^ ttfe 
djHWa'IftW d 7 d feof dd fe3Td few # fed # d TO - #dW # Gh d # Hdd 
S#W fFTO 7 # few# #1 rfed %W% W 7 #?) dfe rFd d dfdW 7 fed d 7 dd 7 ^ ^ 
d# ## # a% G a% HoTO, diri'd, diHwafe a# fe^ # dd 7 a# few do<# # i 6 


Madho Sarup Vats, Excavations At Harappa, Vol. I, Bhartiya Publishing House, Varanasi 
andNew Delhi, 1974, pp. 11-12. 


/ 
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HBH PdHddf of'AddH— 41B 7 ©HB 


BBU 7 ©t HBfet feB © lM»r Hf© BBtfe fe© 7 fkffeyf 7 BB, ©b 7 b 7 Hfetn 
H"x5.5"x2.5" ti fy fen ferwB 7 feB WHt, h 7 © ©ft feB ©yf yfe nfet feB 
ifet ft 1 ©Bn 7 fer© fer© fen b 7 feB feB sy b 7 ©t ft 1 . fen feB yn 7 ©t ©Hfet, 
ddy ferwB o(d(S w©l yfe 6 r f©w ^dld 1 ByT ^ddly© h ■ tTl w hb i Uo[] w P©© 1 
add ©t ©dPl d^ 1 Uyfetyf 7 rifely© HB I fed} 1 B Bdl HlriH 'd ©t »fe w<fe 
BUT yf'BH'd ©t ddPriW feB 7 ©tl 

PriH ^of'd $ UJB 7 © BH© flf© BB, ©H yfBJFB UTH 7 ©tw Aid 1 oC.<il ©‘uffw 
yfe ©fey© B¥t»© fe©ty©HBI feB 7 f©B Ufefe ©ffe ©fet 3U© c?©t fe©t ©t I ©yB 
yn fewB 7 ©fe n©t ©t fe yfed<yl © y 'ddwl hbb ufey© Ptfe 1 ©t n©t ©t hb 
BUT HBfe © Pddol'd ©fey© feB BBB BBh>T fe©ty© HBI ©fey© feB fe BBT 
fHBB ©H B BBHH Bt Bf 7 yfBBB yfe BHfBB fe HBfeB ffet.fefe fefe 

©t I sf'd toT PsH dd 1 ©tw c?y ' d'$> HoCri dldfey© f©3 (5© »fe ri drily© f©B feuf 

<J 

Bfe© HBI urfe © ferioPB yfe HHJH© B© U 7 © tf?H fere 7 BB 7 ©tl fefe © feB 
UHT yH© d© HB I fed HoCri fdrt-fdrt yi-lfey© d'id Bt f©fe BB Hf© 12-12 Hf© 
16-16 yHfny© d'^i Bt fife HBI dlfe [dtJ MoCri % BBB 1 ^ BBT y'fil fecto 1 BB 
B 1 ^ yot BB yf^ 3B 7 tfeBB 1 ' oTB?) B 1 ^ y§ 3B T B 1 7) Bt f)-K^ BB I UIB 1 " B 7 J-FSt 3BJB 
BBt IBB Ht BB tBB fecfo 1 BB 1 Ht I fBB fHB 3TB5t tBB HBt TBBt BBlt BBJB 
fecf?5B T Htl of^B'A tBB 1 7j HBTBt 51BB B 1 ^ BBT o( ^ o( HH* HB I 7 

uiB^ tBB yBtyr Bt ffestyr bb i fees 1 b 7 yyd ! bh bb 7 Ht i btb - fe y^t 

B 7 fBol UBB ffeoT BB rF BB BH B 7 BB 7 Fit I fed BdlyT ufe BBtyf 7 HB I fec< 
H>f ffeoT tByfSrat Bt fBB yf§- BB HBB 7 Htl UBtyf 7 Bt BB B fer feyfHT ofte 7 
H 7 riofd 1 ct fe fBB HH^ yf% f5B B #H HFR5 7 B'» Bt B^" HB I ftBcB 7 UfB 7 Btyf 7 

rild 1 fiutyf 7 yf% BBtyf 7 bb, 6b 1 b ffec< b bh hbb 7 HfByf 7 fdiyi 7 ttiTB 
Btyf 7 Bid 1 ufe fuftyi 7 b ife BBtyf 7 bb, ©a 1 b fey hb% HfByf 7 few & 1 bh 7 

Bt §H 1 dT frTUHH ^ 3ffe (FW cfet rHBt Ht I BH 7 §HB HWHBB ?BB ofe 7 rFB 7 

Htl 

U1B 7 B 7 HB B ©BH WUfBi-tBBfHfeyBi-^BUfBB fkfow tl fen B 7 
HBBH ft fef UfB 7 tBB ifet Bt BBB ?5Bt HB 7 Bt BBB ofet rfet Ht I foj HB 
Bt yfrftH fenTH © HB I WH UfB 7 Bfe fB fHBB fe B fe H 7 fe tBB fB © ife 
B^BtHBI feB 7 Bt ©H'dt wtw fefe 7 ?BW ofet rfet Fftl fen ftHHft BWt 3T75 
t fef ife B fe Ufe Brfe fB Bt fe 7 B ©HB BB ©TFBt fefH BB 7 ofef rfet Bt# I 
feB Hfo B 7 Hoft t fef ©H Hfe HBBt ©BB yfet B 7 UHB, HHT 5TB BlW © ©© 
BBB ©B 7 Bt B%ar yfe BH-HBB 7 fe Bt fufet B Bt yfef fBo?75 wffe 7 Btai 7 1 
feB 7 HU 7 feB fey Hfe fHBB fey feyfofet Bt yfet cfe HyB 7 Htl p- © ©t 


7. Ibid., p. 12. 



immE r y^-feiHUTi5r»ftu3 ! u i '-ora; 15 

HTHWfew % fiOTU if frfe TO I TO $ ^ tfe oURt »f^ ufe % TOT »ft t?5 if 
frfe TO I 8 

fefex 7 H TO ^ TO TO-TO TO if U3"fet ^ if fefe TO! feu i% afe 7 

to) to% Fife to i fro to uFrffex 7 fro fwf £ yr fro if to% to* to i fey 
% >xfe-yxfe Uf Vtft ufefef 7 if frfebx 7 TO I U Horer f) fe UTfe fetfe 
ffexfe TO) TO 7 ©TO" UpHwafe u) TO' I 

HU fe cWH U) efed fSoT >X7) T H'-sfe 1 d ^ fi-l»e Tj) D I fi!H U TOfeTO 
i%^r % fefex 7 £ HTOT iXunr-USTO h+ gr^n (The Great Granary) feu 7 t) 1 fro 
>XUj-H 7 U>fe # ut-ut TOUT TO I TO 7 % feTOFUW TOW 23 TO U 7 tl TO feol 
TOUT (Block) fro g)-S) TOfef 7 TOFU 7 (Halls) TO I fey feu »F§TOfTO TO) 
TO-TO UH 7 ) (Corridors) TO fey % UUUfe 8TUU& UUT H?fe TO I TO WTO fro 

>xfe uu djti'rf fror to 7 % ^t'Oe-ri's tot) to wfe-yf 7 dwotro us i feu to'h 

ffeUWTOUTOJ 168 TO nti TOH T TOK UK 135 TO 2TO-UU 7 cM felfUM 
TOfU ^ uffex 7 U 7 H) U 7 fe >XcVrl TOUT U 7 U% >X% TO) H>)" rio( rig 1 * $ ufthX 7 
FT 7 TO) I 9 feu HU 7 ?) dj t! 1 H" fe? fe^ tf 7 fefe HTOUUTO fUH 7 H), feuu 7 d'^l ufdPX 7 
% ofe if UUU 7 doOTd'cV if Wife) HUffexU 7 06 fcl US 7 UfVw Tft" I fed few 

«- w V 

ffetnr wD uu)w urite 7 u 7 wfew ufew 1 1 feu to# £ oiuuril uto if wqf 

TO @fe)w H)l drife 1 WTOT »fe TOU Uofex 7 fefe 7 Ubx 7 TO, TO fTO 

feu) rt'M TO -TO ^ sfU)w Utfex 7 HU I felH (o (<^ fee) tT HUUU Uifex 7 fHWfrX 7 
uu, Qo fero u-u to few u) ufew uu uu feu ui?u)w uu i feu u hftto 

©UU OTTO U%-rirl life few HU75 i fe-fU U FFtTfef 7 UUI g"S fe UUfef 7 ut 
t-lfdrtl Hfe?5 % ife UU feld'd <5'W iddfel f) U 7 drfl >ffef5 ^ UUU ^ fed 
TO TO5t Uferu UH5 UU o( nfnfet" feu 7 HTO# 1 1 fclQTof fe^ ut UHfe U 7 ^ 

ufew % fettTO H % fro fe fen wut- fe§ fro w# # wu feroF fe# 1 yuT 

offet i-l ' tD ut I friH By fe-fU UTOU c<ld' ^6'H-gS'd fe§ % fe^o( ufe fe QPl Uy 
UTfe ufe fe^ »fe ufe»F ^ fexdoCd trft tuof 7 TO I fe^oTO feoT ^ fe%, fe^ 

% wdd£ ufe niu 7 ^ wife im uf fe^ to, fey §uu wu-w uluu TOfex 7 
usfex 7 uufef 7 TO I feu Uofex 7 TUfeu life) TO5 TO5U Ufefef 7 TO, fefe U ferlora 
UlUOT" fed' Fife 7 I fe^ U 7 a '0(1 tffet flpx 7 fe UUH TO3 7 fed TOFT fed 1 

w if t nfe u^ % uferou uw if 1 1 10 

HUfef 7 tid'ft TOU) U5t TTffeXH 7 fefe ut HU 7 Wife) Ufe THfe fi-E 7 Hold! I 

rife 'XU 7 febx 7 ynfehx 7 yu u ^jfbx 7 uwu 7 yfefef 7 uu, fey u yun odl fefe 7 


8. Ibid., p. 13. 

9. Ibid., pp. 15-16. 

10. Mortimer Wheeler, op. cit. , p. 73. 
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UFFH fjHdd? bf'fiSdH— 41B 7 ftHU 


FT 7 HclB 7 BB 7 1 B 7 fH^ 7 § ta'Pe^X 7 fT 7 Hott! 1 BB 7 tf »{§ USTfeW" FT 7 Hott; 1 BB 7 
If I KfexfB 7 B 7 KpBXTBKJ >X§ y«l lot Pi Bp d<g ( H3H Adi o(13 FT 7 Hof^ I OrfU 7 
KfbXB 7 B 7 HBB 7 K H 7 ® B 1 Bp BH TTT^ BB^ U?OfP »l3 fddffHB BBP Kf^XB 7 Kpl 

Ikbb fej »fnj% ®>P kPP 3B§ BhfeB fePlHd' Tuff M hut fej xfh^ k>F Bbx 7 
Ibkb ## §?f Rfenr^ 7 fBB bP hkb bbP kP , firo^W 7 hbb bP fBsrfKB kb i 

fat* fe fHKB Bf K%>XB 7 >X§ PfmitKpW- Bp Kf^WB 7 ! nlKP feotfad Pff^XB 7 B 7 
>XtT TF-fAH'A Bp fHcT ffjPX 7 IP I fBB HUB Bp ^d'rtl ‘<?a1 3T® IP I fed TF-fewA f5f%" 
fkfev>F ? c7B felBBTWB 7 B 7 foUB 7 § fe fef BBU 7 KflPXB 7 Bf 7 % wfB STUB 
FT 7 ofBBB Bf foTFT BB oftlft oFBB It# fe fHHBp (of 7 ®) B 7 £f FFS 7 , fni-PUp B 7 t® 
HW FT 7 fed Stl'ft >» 1 ft! W rFS 7 WftT A *75 ¥3H B diyl Hp I >X T €', fed yfe IbB'H 

bbP§i 

2005 fBB fBHB % ipBU 7 fBB KTFHp XFBp Kf I frTEf frTEf Bp KTFHp XFBp 
Hp, §K FP UTB-HTH, iBHf-rFfeBTB > X r fB HB BB BB § ^ 31Bp Hpl TBUp HBkfP 
XFSFBp »f§‘ FT3T®P FTpB Bp KBT-fP fBB UTSf KB I fHB 7 FB fBB fSof feWTB Kf I 
UB fed §P KB § foT HA'HP §■ fePi fBB H75B FT 7 BK B 7 TF-PaKa Adi fKEFfcx 7 I 
fKUfP ®of fBH BfBB fBB HB § XF KB §?F £ f§B B »FH% oTWB B75 7 75§ 
B?> I MrT @B f§B Q<5' bP PbwIoBM 7 IBB BH B§ BB I ffed B 7 HKBBp offUB JTp I 
TBfBBp BfBB BB3fP fBWFB B§ Bp BfBWB 7 Bp FT 7 BHB-MpB Bt ?hJF B HBBpI 
f§B feB iBt 1 fBB 7 FT 7 HBB 7 t fe UBU 7 Ffe^fB 7 U3 7 f§B Bf BBp Hp? BfB»F 
B 7 FT 7 KpB B 7 B^ BBBp BB 7 § HpHB §BB BW BB 7 § I BB 7 (TO H>bP 7Tfe»fB T 
Bp ¥BH B FB^ fBB ?FBf § HBB 7 1 WB ifFTH f§B nf§oF B^ »F B7FI fBBHB’A 
^f^TTfB^BBTfBBBBHWBP HBdA'B fBHH § Bf »nf% BB, fBW §P 
^ B7F, fHFFBp §t ?PbP § UB feBB 7 BB BB § H'Brjt; Bp BBp BK FT 7 Kf^XB 7 

y^- # ubP bbh bbP 1 bbPi Ibb ubb 7 jffenfB 7 § tFBiP H 7 ^ fej 7 bbbbP bbhW 

§ fBf I^B-fBB BTBB KfBW B 7 fBB 7 t? 

»rf BB frT 7 W 7 Bp PbB'BP§ I IbBKBtB % Pyfd'd'HB BB5 fBB fBFWK 
B 7 WfB 7 BP fBB npH 7 BB5 §, fHK f fepBUTT § y§P Bf 7 KB 7 ® § Bfw § I 
PbTTWKP BK^ fdBHd'A fBB xfeBp KBp K Bp Bt Kf B TTB I BKBP" >X§ 
fuiXT^Bf KBP fBB KfBHB BBBBp >X§ KBKB ETTBp § Pd'tiHB'A B KBp Bf 7 BBB 
Kfe»F TTp I M BBB 7 BP nFKBp Kp I npfB B 7 ^ feKSKlP BH75 I BB BFBB 7 # BP 
ftlBBp fBB KB I WW fd’dfld'A" BH-BH feKH BpW fBB fB^PKB 7 fBB B%»F 
BfBW BUlP-B®P fBB (tfBoO KfenfB 7 fBB JTpBBj rfl»f fBB 7 Kp I KB HBHB 3TBp § 
B T BK BBHBlA' xPkB 5 »ftff fdH®'Kf BKKB opiBK ofpBp fe fdBH B' A H^bT FBp 
B 1 ^ § >XO'd<sT TTBp ^ WT BoT yBpJX 7 K 7 ^ § KBp»F fSTWHp TffBXfB 7 fBB 
FToffew fBB 7 Kp I fBB Kf^niB 7 B 7 K3BB BU fH753® ¥3H B fBPX 7 Kpl f§B 
XlB'dBf FBP tWB JXBltSF § feWKp KBBBB 7 ¥BK 5fB§ fyfdH BKT KHHJB 



uffe u ygu-fefepHU nrt ot-to 
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ara feu 7 I fen HU 7 1 947 UoT a#W U H#W #giU# H T HtS" »fe afetfH 7 ,%# U# 

# I WT U Ord 1 <d ■ HW o(# fe fed 'Hol'd feu fe#TF fe fd t HPafTfU 7 U 

H'dH 7 U3 7 % oedrt H 7 o(t!d rfl old#W oedrt U few # U 7 fed fofrt 1 U ufe 
UtaF? 

feci feuw 1947 # #ph # uu # # S# wfe# u# ufgft i aura # 
uu h# ufe fayaa 7 # #ph »fe ufeau 7 # fepa—uu 7 feu # au# S' u 7 1 wap 
U arafewf ufew # nrt weW u ©ara 7 ufew # i PdfeHd'uT #ua feu 
U 7 KJTOHra feu# feu Ufe gfe HU UU a'PolHd'# W feu 

# fuy »fe faa Gfe 7 # aua ora fefe gfe hui @# G graywfew »fe hu# y 
#tHd l W£ uwa#f%#Tau##i au 7 # w^ fu# §S w#-#u ayfefw »fe 
foafetw fratw ra au uu u amra feu d'Hfe Gfe 7 #au ora fe#w gfetw 
hu i wt au# #ph feu 1 feu# gray# wra 7 feu Pawoiw # aua Si uwfe 
wura gfe HHy#»fu uw t 1 fe uhu#wu feu # fen u# % arafe u aaife uu 

# Hd'drt gfe fe d'6'H 1 dl »ffe UHdVUdi #W CPU 7 feu ffefe fefe»f5F, H<# U 7 oO-T 

u 7 aft uw yu ufegp ? feu u muu 7 wapfe 1 fe# w u# 1 1 uHTfeHasafe 
ura arwu fe tut" Ga a# u fe fed 'Hoira ue# feua u 7 yfend 1 * feu gray# 
fw# % a# fefe-fuyw % urafe a# fed fefegp fe feu 1 u a'dH 7 ui^ 7 # ara 
oedrt fp oftiddl wgg^ oedrt ufew # u 7 fed ffeu 7 y #ar u%gp? 

fen dd 1 #W Gti'ddii' # UU # UUU UU (rfe fe iTIdH' % UH^ rt'W 

y d'fil cdHl a# a# Hfewu 1 ' u 1- huh u rPU 1 ", an huh % h'w yrawsrara 

u 7 ¥uh uu 7 fe au aua # fgrarau fat 1 feu u yraasura u 7 §ura uu 7 »pfei 

fed Udl >>P2-fe-»PU feu Utfe-#fe Iddf HU, ffe# fe U#»P UHHU d'old' % ■sue 
u 7 ^ auH u gfe hu I hu a# f# opau y# # # §u #u# u u# urara 

rt'rt tfUH oTU fe# # I fe# o<S5 ddU 7 Hfene 7 <S T <HU UU-lfdW # I UU UoT U#-P 

HferfH 7 % d'oiH Huau u^ HU, Hferra 7 uu#-y?5# u# # i feu yuuu # # 
fesas 1 1 fe nra 7 hh 7 fet feu 7 u# yu i ut-ut nurara # h>P uus uuh y% 

U^ UU I HH 7 ^H 7 U%gp fe dd<-P Hfew-3 7 % d'oiH oTHUU U 7 WHUT W 7 dl3 U% 

uui feu 7 # othu# grau aruu^ uu«w ^ u># sra^ au sra fuu ut ^ 1 gfe 
feu ?r# fe fe# fear fp u safefep feu u#f iffeHiu 7 u 7 ^ aun ara fe% ut 
^ I UFfew »fe H#»P ^ Huraa feu U3# HferfH 7 y UUH oTI d 1 few UU 7 S' I 
feu gfe fefdd T H u fear ua au yaft t fe uu# » fe fner up# # TffevHU 7 

U U3H old* U 7 ^ W#W U5oT HUI ddU 7 nlsf^MU 7 % U 7 »fU %feof ap?5 HU UU 7 

tfear aro §u # uu w#w ?5of urau feu wa# uaiu jwau otu y^ hu i 

feu d'old fe^ Hfe feu HH'UU U# #, feu U mfeU 7 U Holti 1 ,S I feu HH 7 

h#w u u Hoiu 7 S i Hue? apw w#w S" wGu nra # ay u#* ufew #, 
hut w#w wap t a# uu 7 Harau uu ar^iu ay ufew #i gfa wfe aauap 
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UfTF faddfit 333371— 413 fiwi 


fd33 §h dfif fit ffefitw fefitw dd, ire 4 fed fed nfet f^ti feafet 7 
§d 7T>f fefw few fit dd Wdtw dd fdfit »ffe HU ro fed yfit dTp" nnj^ 
d 1 ^ rTH 1 fife dd i fbmi tdfed fed fife fit 37fi-3fe d&oPdl fd75 fret ft fer 
»pfilw fed ffdd fife w fi?5 wufit ddid siu'Gfe tfifi TTd i fudi^e fe ifidfe 
>1375' ffit) fedS" PhU dfdW 3 frioi'd & I fed frlS -frl6 6<J dri'd fit U<jfil fidd 
§76& fed) TTd 3 PfcH fet) VfPd fe tife^l'd ' 3 feofd >>l'6e' d3 3 ffiw Tit I UrFH 

fed wfitw fear t fed fe dHdfer 7375 d3 753 w M 35 W d3?rt»F vfilw 
. to i fen fife 3 fit fdd/^e ffife fed ft 1 fdd/^e fed fedfit dd ddd fife fit 
H fdl / >T T fid 753 'fit o(l fit 315")" ft 11 Qd Tli-I'ti fi 3' Irl^P" 3 Hfe 1 HdlOrt Tit, 

fdd3 ffe ttffetw feofi 7P75 H^'TSd 1 dfed 3533 75dt dd'PdW few Tftl /fia/fid 

fed fit fifew ffiw ft ffe fen dfet d fe fe 3373 fife 33)" dti fed 

«d'5l fed Wdtw feed fit WdlsOfil 713d 33 fdTF 7ft nit UTFd fitw feTPfe" fit 
mdld'51 #3 »lfi dfed 513 dft Hdl fid*" ffe3 fedoi'd HdHddl fi" fefew § 
ddddTTd 75dfet fifit Tit I 3733)" feTdfi" Uf3d 3 TT3d § feblilw" dfitw dd »ffi 
Wdtw 753 333^33 fi fid 1 6" fed H7> I >>33333 333 >>ffe >>l 1 <dl»f T 753 fi 3 T 3 T 
fit 33 H3Hd# 3 dd ffe»F few 7ft I fed 3 7FU3 ft ffe 333 fi 7^ »T3l»r 
753 3 333 fed dfdd Txfe fdfe" fit »f§ §3 § 33 o( HdKddl % 33 3«F fdd 1 " 

fitl 

H333dt d 1 3'd<?> fid3 fed >» r dl Wf 753 dt" 3dt feddd 7 753) 3dt I 6c>' ^ 
dt 3H73-3T3 ^ fiddd feg nfn^ 33 333d 33 fend fit I ffifi 3^ § Tit 
§§> ^ utw-yfira ‘nffet^Tfdd’ 3 73 fed 1 " fit", fd3 3 >H33 7# fol »ffet»d 3 
^3 1 fd§" 33 3375 3^ »t 1 J1»>F offitfe^" fed Hd d 1 3§" o(y|« sidd' 3 33 fit" I 
fed 75Ht fefi 7t fed fd75^" # 3P3t>>f33d 3 Hd75 ^ ‘d3d33d’ 3fd3 33 33 
fd3 7ft I ‘33d 333’ 3 Hd753 7dt ‘333 3 tfiff’ I fdf 1 -#^ 333 3 33 3T3F" 
3 33 5 ddt TXfi dfcfdt ^'d 1 375 333 faPTf 1 " fit 3 375 dt 375 Qrt 1 fidd 1 " d 3t 
‘33d 33F’ fed ftwfenP" 33 fd3 fit I "fef 1 375t-375t Tffe ^ 3 3 ‘33d 33d’ 
3 ‘333’ tfdfed d few fitl 

"fed" 33 "fed fed' 3 Hofd 1 fi fef ‘sddd’ 3 »FdtW" 753 dt fed ft »ffe fed 
WdtW ‘fifenfd 1 "’ f ddH'Sd' tl fed d ifilW dfe fed 3 3 fdddddi fitl 
PdfeWd'A fdd Uffet dt df3»T3 dt fed fit I fddHd'3 fed dfdW 3 TJdfed dfew 
3 fe I feddtof3fedd^"fe: fedfet «of, fdd fef Wdtw fdddd T 7) fed 
Wfe dd I fdd f fdd ofidfe dd fiofSTof §d ‘d’ Wfd dt »f T 3 T d ‘d’ dt »f T 3 r d fed 
H75fe Hd I fdd 3t 3dd d 3 feffe ydfe d »ffif ‘d’ Wfd 7375 dd oTdfe 3 feddt 

. 11. fe$ f&dl^d ^ H375 Hdfe fe 18 d fe fe 83 33 fe Hdof; See also Pt. Kshetresh Chandra 
Chattopadhyaya, Studies in Vedic and lndo-lranian Religion and Literature, Bhartya 
Prakashan, Delhi, 1976, pp. 195-200. 



(6 of 8 h S ‘3’ 3f33 cS 1 <56 Hd cfdt) H3 I PdH rfd 1 6d Phm ■5‘fdW S Pdtd tdPdW 
crfjfeiTSi firor t 33 P $33 s §3 fire to tz\ $33 orfu% rrs i fen 3^r 33t $33 
S wff fncr H3 1 ?) TO fncr Ujfet TO ^ orfg^- TO I fcrst WoT fen S Pd^H^'cS 
otf3% HS I fef 1 WTO f33 ‘PddHd 1 *’ TO Pdd 1 *! WoT TO Hf offer tfew 1 1 §3 
Wof fTOT sfew £ 33t $33 S PddHd'A orfffeTTOI feTO £ WTO S fdfe orfdfe HS I 
fe?jr gofl # twl" § fdfep drfffe' HS I fSH 3dF fefeTTOTO, fdfe »fe fdfeP ofTOfTO 

TO# ^i?|, feTO £ TO'dlPdof' § »fe fejr tS'dlfdofi' 3p $?# S TOdH'Sct TO& 
HW HS I fej TO$ ddlPttof TOT33T TO& TO TO? >>fe WT ^ fUf , ffM 3ft PdfeHd'rt 
t »iW 3" PyWSW fe?> TO? I 12 

PofQTor Wdtw WTO t fTOT tt 3ft 3t$r tP Ffe»f3 T S 33H offer Ht I feTO 
wtt ftf t ftt 33? HTO33 STdt fdt 3F3St H%3f3r TO& TO 3$t H3 oT3 fet 

to? i uftror ufow ftf t uroy to to yew 1 t TO^-frrg 333 tt ^fay sffet yt\ 
U3 Po(6To( WdtW Wof UTOH f33 tddPI 3TO fee? rtdl TO$ TO?, PdH Wfc] HU3- PHU 
TO feWTO lJ3fW3 TOJp 3 HfofW I 33@TO$ HdHddl TO 3TO TO t HTO HHTO-3TTO 
t >lTOTO f33 WfJTO fTTTO ffTO few ft 3r §$r £ PJdHd'S TO TO 33W t TO33 
33H 33 feTO ft) felT f33 §3 TOHTOy 3 3ft HSI Pd"dHd'* fK3 UffeP 3t 
7ffe»f3r TO lJ3tof TO 7#, 33 TO33 33H W3tW TT%3f3r S ddH'Qi TOW TOTTpl 


12. 53 ^3 U f t, HOT, ^TOAHl, 1976-77, lj3 1-2. 



t tMi-ild fffW * 

ddHg't! 5 71rtsf < c »1M 1 fed TTlfeTTOTJOT tldd tT 7 fed 1 dt o(H fdiOT ftHOT & I 

fipret w h 3 h tj 7 # ot nry# tfer a^lod hto hot £ ottoth f h# 
OTjf few oth w sw wt tt>^ 3 1 dt OTdferr 1 1 wot h ddrr hto otjot 

ofed rft # HTOt % ddHd'd § fedMd If uftTO 7 ddHd'd % ciHdId OTTH OTt 
Hfdd'H' $ HHOT 7 ftfeld dtdFI 

‘ddfel'd’ TO W tddt fed 1927 dt. fed HfcOT fdTOT !t 1 OTHOTT 
ddd^til DfSTO ‘ddHd'd d 7 Hd 3 1 uftTO 7 ifCTST OTT[Ht HHd ‘Mysticism’ d 7 sOT 
fettfofd OTOT OT# dtd 7 fdTOT tfedFl” 1 uwfe fed WHTO OTTdfed fe>n?5 ft, 
fed dt fen £ Hdt HdloCd* 7 fen ?fet ?5fe<§d ft feQfe fen 3 1 ufdfe fen d 7 feet 
feti tpjTBT rtdl fecit! 1 I ddFRTd HHd ^ OTTH fefert o(H' fed En^ HOT OTaf ft'» 
drfe fefTOt ddl /VOT5" afe 7 £ HOT 7 OT5 fiw TOT 7 WITH HOT d 7 W Sldfs 
CdfeoT Hd, 3TOT #d, OTdd HOT, HHOT OTfeddl 2 ^ ^OTT fHUJ feHtl M 
OTd, fefft, 3TH 7 , sTferf 7 d (SOT, §d dfdOT, djfetttl'd OT^t OT I 3 ocfeoe tpdd 
fen & HOT id, UdH id, jfefe fed Uffed HJHTT 7 , dfet-HH 7 ^ offdfe OT I 4 HTW 
HOT OTT feHd 7 >OT §d 3OT H Hd dt HOT fed ?d OT Hfe, WOT # fUt ddt 
JOT 5(di ddl 5 OT-fH fHOTH i it dfe fedt W ofti OT OT §H?t feH£ 
feHOTf IdfdOT ddH HTO dfdOT 3TOT id i HTO dldOT ft 1 6 

ftfe dd fed i »fOT OTH tH W OTt OTt JOT dt TOTOT OT fo#foT fdH 
H 7 HOT HlVdl^l & I OTHOTT OTH^dt WFOT “OTTO fdd ‘dUOTT’ HHH H 7 W 
‘OT 7 td’ H 7 ‘OT 7 OT’ OTdT 7 H7) ^ OT5H ?5TO dt feH^ »ldt OTl HHH f HOT 
§HOT ferr HOT 7 *! W HTyd 7 Hdf OTTO U%dF I ” 7 


* df dfOT fHW rraK »fftj>?td fe'S'dl, UHHt ytSl^dfHSt, ijfew I 

1. OTOTH dddSdl, ddHU^'e, ufew HHoTdH, OTS 7 , 1963, Ud 3. 

2. oTd tHUf (VH 7 , dldJrWt! dHTJOT hd r 6bfki, fesl'dl lirOT, Ufe»W, 1960, W 579. 

3. Qh yoTH fiw (TTU 7 .), iffeww, 2002, US 7 728. 

4. oOfttoji \pOT (TOT.), ffttfzMm-, OT HHdOT, OT'AHl', HOT 2030, OT 7 551. 

5. joth hVot'h (tot.), ftfflmeirm, sm w? 7 , gs 7 HHoran, OTwfr, 1964, ot 7 
548. 

6. gOT fOTOT OTH^- mfaj-fuetm, ig 7 OTHOT, fTO5t, 1996, OT 7 850. 

7. OTfgTH H d d %Bt , dd'Mfc?'e, Ud 7 3 . 



oiald H^t tT 7 ddHd't! 
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ddi-M hw % yray yfs to H^^ra ire 1 fen ot 5 gra to to fen tot yftow 

ftolto SW to dfto toty 7 ft to tot feof ylda'H 1 ora - Htfdl tot HHfto rFytot 

ft i fto raf 7 fto hw ftoto wgst w § wtot Ite 7 ft, ftoy« to wf tot fen 
tot fgwfw fgfi?> fto fgra, to ton tr tf-tf faro ftogra tow 
gw fen tot yftow to gy feu to orgy w fygw ft 1 gdHg'g tot wyto fwd 
to otgto to gra aw gw tototo gy, ‘‘gwergra tot fg%w mftora Hygfrsr 

US' % y'srrjt! gt odort ft I to" H 1 ^ TTTjto fee? HUjto Hdlrt g'dl gtot ft I to - 

totto yfto fgraw 7 tobto fyytto draw tot ftowto gyi to tot yfeyrat to to 
ito ftrato w few toy to to Ite 7 tow tr 1 hw gteT fto fto w fgwg 
few- h 1 fto few tfew toftor 7 ft i w ?to fto totto ft ftrto fetor ddHugw 
tot war-fewg^y^ytotototi §?to fto ft wwfto mto w »ragg srgto 
towfenri w ygf fto toftto ft fto tot yfyftot % few wto y iw 
[to 1 1 ftor ddHMd'ti 5 tot wfe y to'w w gy to 1 ti'to g 7 , fito yffera-to 
§• ftrtot % to fto sw graft to 8 

dd Wd tot y fdg'tf 1 g yfgW fcjjg 1 feH Hgg % fygoTc? g?5 d'o( 5>d' Wffgg 
todFI gWWg gw WJ ‘‘Wftot t ‘Mystic’ HHW tot §3tot affte OT ft 
‘Mystes’ (ftoto) W ‘Mustes’ (HHW) ff gtot ft, fto g 7 WfW ‘to to tog?) ft 
Hgn totot if fewra yyg ergy tot fto totftora hm g 7 to fti” 9 w? 
ftotoftoH bw fyy ftorty ?ro nyud ft 1 ?aro ftrur otw % nffjto' gyr 
ft ‘Mysticism’ w ttoto fvto^ w§" to fto to totot fto H?5 7TO yto 
w, fto w n ray ‘to 5tw’ to^ 7 ton 7 1 1 §to mwy ‘toto 7 ? wto 
?w % to 7 fto ?tof tow 1 to, ton to ww y? yjg fto to% y?> 1 rrw 
& ddHg't; toltot gw % Mysticism tT 7 »f5gW OT tot UJ3 ftor ftor 
ft I ” 10 H toto yt fto fto 7 rF H5W ft fe tonw TO yftoto ft Mysticism 
% a"? f fyyf 7 ?) otdc 1 ) tot gtotof 7 fctpy ft 1 ton - s 7 »fgy 3jyy Sd to ajto fap^ry 
fti 

toto 7 ^ to uftow tototo w? fto tot tor# y?> “tor #ftow to toy 
t ^ fto yfftory toto-rto nwfto ytot t[to to. fnHow, tototw, ww to 
ftos to wtftow toto toto & to §h nifgg ywfto yfgrw f ton wrfto 

fto 7 tow ti” 11 wrofm^ofTOww “yffdof-wnw fto wto witoKy 
w ftow fyy oray w era?) & to fe totora tot to nrato yfyg-Hy »fto »ragg 
gto to fto >xto to tot ffw ti” 12 1 w ftora wj “fto yww ?ra 

8. wh aww, mfeoFdvm??^, wsg* ritow, ftotrw, 1995, to 867. 

9. wtrtoto, aOT;wto3. 

10. swtfHUf, um >xfipfa ^ fm wffrfc, yftow, 2000, to 7 7. 

11. fto tot, mw crfefeu^u, grarw 7 , yftow, 2002, to 409. 

12. wwfto, rmf wfu^ fm wlwfa, to 11. 
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UHHT fOEE# ol'A.ddH— 41E 7 tHH 


feorfHoT EE E 7 W5EE & I §E EEHtEH 7 lEHEHEt til folWE Wt HoBt ETO EEHE 

S.N. Das Gupta relates that “Mysticism is not intellectual theory; it is fundamen- 
tally an active, formative creative, elevating and emoting principle of life .” 14 Deewan 
Singh explains that, “Mysticism is the intutive experience of a Mystic. We cannot 
conceive Mysticism without the Mystic. It has not abstract theory, no empty 
concept, no idle feeling, no ethical fetish, no philosophic Jargon, it is on the other 
hand, something deeply genuine. We can define Mysticism as the surest and the 
greatest source of personal rapport between man and eternal being .” 15 

§ehhh fen tuft nite fedt erote 7 ft for eehe'e wot 

E 7 UEHTOH 7 ETO HTO ftTOU-T H 7 ^if^EH 7 ft I feH Et WTOtw? W5EE wfe ft I 

wut wt rfhrsHi- et §eeh wt ^he »nw e 7 HffjH w>ee ft 1 

fej HIEE ttlAsld Hdri 6'M HtJlEl Hdri feel fe? ril'd Et ^dHti 1 ft I friO 

he 7 'Hftfd'd 1 wt HEtEt Oe 7 nfew eIee 7 fti 

EEHE’Et etoe Iee Tfb-T3‘ nnr wvnt he gp? 7 ft wv% hw hee eto 
fecrfkH ft tpe 7 ft i eehee Et fen WTHf se eto fewEt eete htoe e 7 ^ Bzt 
ft wp?Etw Iee eute ehIe iff Et, Him, Iee EFftro e# % wfe 

% EEfTEEt >»c5sfd E rl'Ad Et HEE 7 rl'dt EEE E 7 fEHTO 7 frld' ETEE otE% E 7 I feTT 
1%E HEt E E^ EEt fe jfi <3T§ dfw H'fdd Et HHBt id 'crl d<JHdE E WtoT aa'd 
tr I cmtE rft Et HTOt % iHftp>l77 ETO HfnO Et fE 7 Et »1E|# E 7 WEE 7 ft EE 7 
1 1 EEH WjfEt &Zt fi-lddl HfEWE 7 HEUfE fist ft, oTHTe rift §H UE Eft §HEE 
EE I WU rft Et Heft E 7 ^fftPilE oTEfEW VTOE Et ©EHEE 7 Wt fecEgTEE 7 fHEEt 
EEt ft 1 sratE fit Et U'dl E 7 fEE da 1 did t f<E Wlf ^ EEHHiff dTw Hft H'M'dO 
WEE Wf^ fddd'd f%E Oh oflrflw EE I oTgt d'd feE i-1 ‘OcX E EfEWEt Md'dW 
% EWEtw oEFE 7 E 7 ftlWE H r 3E Et ijdld EE 7 t UE WTO PdE fid d EHflt 
HE'Slw f frFdlE olEE »1§ WH WoESt eP HHbdi'Et ild'Qd Et oTO 7 til feot 
EEHE 7 # E 7 fSE EE 7 UTE EE 7 t fe @E WUt fFET nfEsTE E HHEETE^ yd'gd ?5Et 
fen d'tl tfE 7 tl HJTOE EETE oTStE rft E 7 Ifcid HHE; 
y[UWH HSU i/EETTW// 
nidi H^H Hd dj7i? d'di II 
h c(§ ohf mwfk »m tmn 
ituf unhf fMf iu~ jfl mm mu 


13. rtEO-f fHHE, ufd® 7 HTTofEE, fe?5 T E T U T E, 1960, UE 7 85. 

14. S.N.Das Gupta, Hindu Mysticism, Delhi, 1 976, preface. 

15. DeewanSingh, What is Mysticism, Amritsar, 1981, p. 13. 



crate afef te 7 'dclte-dte 
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Adi ddQ fe it’d' teW FPT-fll 
m w@u fn@ tesfe awimiuwfii 

§fu imr ym Qd’fu tfe// 

stdtfd fed Hd fwU std II 
otfd c(nld c[ F5it FT IfW/l 

yfdwe ffefe »rfccr ww//?//' 6 

fcifclti fe ©ad$ dd-fe ■d'fe'Tf 7 fete sldld ijfteJtete tel" ottj' l^dld dtil ©I tete 
tj^' fwte cVtt dd'Q teWtteF Uofetw' fefcftfe te 7 tetefe H 1 Toy ^Powt! tet tetef TTTT 
IJtet tetet-tetet ffefte 7 tetete 7 fe fete feotetet te »TCFte ffefe tefHTHt teolte fete'd 1 
cite dO drt *>ffe iTFUtet fete Hfedd dlW <5 fete dd(6 WsT *>ffteH Vateltef 7 fete ©te 
tetedfte tetetet te 7 teUtete fte fete" oltefe tetel <TO> tet fete tefe fe fe[te ortete T ©fe te?> 
foT telte 7 teftefst" tete (Htet tefetef tfe ©te UteH tedte fe »Fafe SteldT tet ©fetef 7 feltet 3% 
awffe tetTF ©tefe tete tett fette © tete ©tefe ©H fefe feteltete 1 ^ fete tefe I fe© 
teffete ©fetet fe Hite cteW d'tii 1 tetete tetetet © PdQTd fete fete nrfe oPH5 fe 1 »Tafe 
fetete fete fete ©te WTtet ate te?5 tet feted 1 ©I teteteteH 7 fe Wtetete te fete 7 ©te 

•so— •< r; y-N — — 

© ©w w ate a 7 © ffe©" fete 7 fr tetete 7 © 1 feaite aafe te©tea ©tefe tete a 7 © nrafe^ 
HTHte 7 te fedd'dl tete te teUtete © fe ©Hj 7 tel" ©te dd Utete 3St 0©dFI I »f3Tte cVW 

tefe te©te fet ufttefe tetete fetet © fe©© aftefet tetettetet tetete te tetet © I ©\ ©tet 
te 7 tetete 7 te tefe 7 © I tetete tete tete ©te fe teHtetete tete© ©tetet tete 7 fete tetet te tefe 7 
© I ofelte tet te 7 fete tete tefe© tete fe fe© teH5 nftete 7 tefete teHT 7 tete tetef , tete ©te 7 
at ©te 7 ©I ©te 7 ©te »fteUte tete© nratet" te Htete te 7 ! 17 wra fete ©fe fife 
»FUtei" H© 7 HTte 7 fete 7 © I fe, fete 7 , fete ^ fe™ sfe teteHtete" te 7 fete Wfte © I tetete 
te 7 »Pte 7 ©te niufefete Htetet tet feffe fete tete 7 ?5tet 7TH 7 tefe 7 ©I ©fe Wfet tetet 
Htetet ?tefe ©tet asfe fetete nrofe »ru te »rufe teffeaa (Hteteft) fe teas 7 ©; ©a fete 7 

©i 18 

te ^frltl' teHteUte Hteafet te 7 aU6' ddfe tetet aw(d tefe-fesF af© 
©dHdd 1 te 7 teW © I fete HteteUte tel© ijtefet te 7 Ttedte © I ©te ^fU©t >Hf©te ©, mtete 

©, teftete © I tette nftetet feteteteteHte fetete 7 TTtete 7 ©H te 7 tet teU te tefe 7 © I ©tefe 
fetefe fete IFtete fe?5 ©tefet fefteftet tetet te ytete atefe ftefe tete I fete HteHT nftete 
tetetete tete © I te 7 © te 7 © ©tete tilted tete te tef3T7-ft >>1teti fe o(w© fete ^ ©ife tete I 
iffe tet tefet fe tel o\ fet Vff^ar 7 fecx te fe, fed tet >>f 7 a T te fete ©fe te 7 tet tetetete dtetet 

l^dld tetet © I ril'S'dte 7 tet acCd I-Fte Wtefe ©fete fete cteHid'a te dltil tetet ©, ©te 

16. yt mf dpi wfdW, ife 7 1194. 

17. §df, Ute 7 1375. 

18. tete sara aan 7 , mfdw ui men? 7 ?, us 7 19. 
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UFTU f©H£©t tf'cSsMH— 4fe ©HS 


S o<y St Skfd 7 rtdl PtlHt 1 I He! fee? St ftfSt 3% fe o< St UTfi-ThfreJ St y <S 1 tfl H <Sbd 
ISaSt#^ ©St © 1 fe© Sfe »fu wf yw SS 7 ft ©© fee- 1w w© St 
©3©t St W4 ©W © 1 ©H ©fe © FPWW fe wfe 7 , ©w IwS ©© fU fea- 
st ofw 7 ©few oSS Sot; 1 5": 

hrzt dor wSct grfk drfo md wmu^H 
?f ors uw j-rdf d ev o(g uw ddfii^ii 
FW Hfu TTW 9d h&l fdh oT dfhF TW dd TTSf II 

UoTH lig'ft FT dot ri'ft 3W ctdldl hdl // 3 // 
h/Ci d hfTTy FT rFSf FTfW>F djCd did til A 1 hi O’ II 
o(fd otdld ftdf Hot 1 7, 'hi Hdh /ft drift die II (T II 19 

ddHd'Sl dddfe fe3 Sfe'dH 7 Hfetw ffec?-©fw W cT<Jot wffeoT 
hw © ?fe few?;- a© fee yte sraSt © i fee feeSt fjwSS wew ©St © fe 
ufej© wt Hfet ©fee ywt, fawe, fen fiw© St© S fee 7 © i StwH 7 ’© few 
©few wf e 7 ©ue §3" fee 7 © 1 few St ©»?w Hfeye Set © i w St fe eu 
Syt fife ©St Si K?> St wfesr feeet fee fee w St ©e-©e wh© §w 
few ©, S feon^f f>-r?5 ffe © 1 fee ww wfew w 1 ©e wt ee Sfe feet 
© 1 few St Se w-w S feet ©, fete 7 ©e wit wt w wfew S © ewt 
©uefeSr ©St © w wSSt e?> St few feeet ©e nrafnt hww nrat fe© 1 © 
Hfe^ S feSt S I trfe St HU 7 yoFH (i{f ) W >fe SS 7 S *HW W WlfilW 
w 7 ^rS^ 7 ©S jjsto u 7 St w d tw Si 20 ■ 

gSSw St fen wf^feB" HfeSt h 7 © nf^St yw S #t St nfenrSt SS^ ' 
f grw wt Sw fefe >ra St ttS? fS© U7), feg - St fen rrfepjrgnr 

?5©t feS fewSt ©ut ©r w (^fei ntefe^ fetiSt t, ‘feSwSt 

w- w wf) feSt cicte fwQ'S usfefeHs 7 ® fe»fofet did'QS 1 c-fet gwfe 
few ta» HW S I ” 21 Sfe 7 3H r HW S feSt S I H 7 © wSt fef^»ffet 
ijw hhh S feS 1 H?r wn? aw w feocgg © © ferfe ijw S »rv 
oraw © hw S 1 x 3 ywfs © wnwH © w ©, fSfe: 


19 . jft m %w hiuw, W 7 1350. 

20 . tdrwdf dm df nrdf >mffn 

h ^ Qd'ftl WdH off' tddf Thl d FPf&TV Sdftll dd'6 II 

ufa$c< lefeffc fdwhfikr Eds* f^n 

fdH ft’ S'fft tfdf Ud Qufy tidhfd sf'd 1 G<d // 9 // 

»l' dl IhOt rf tin iidrl fdfu Hd' rT?> silft' II 
crfdcTdfamwfc>H T i{mT r i$w<Tmdt?> r ii3ii , 

(US 7 331-32) 

21. Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism, Fourth edition, London, 1912, p. 503. 
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otal^j grgf h 7 do'H'S'ti 

fufk mf frff fku wfu epwh 
mfc »wdfe w^n 
fkfk unf wfmr fartfr vsimm 
fkf mt 27W htt hrfknm ?// 22 

Hcff UtdM' PstJ ft! cl 'fip'H 1 ?) Wdl Held 1 rtol , HHbd Mtfl ttlrtS"? *id<d f'Stl 
H'McV UfG HdU 6‘W BdcJrt' idddl HHfBW tH't! 1 ^ I djdl H HoTH HH 7 ^ Hd’t Usd 
HW <SoC FTcT ^ HUH d'wl 3T75 ftPX'H 1 H'dtioi t^Bld dtfl If ! fe% fej WtD-lf & 
fe frTH H75 rPH 75Bf HHH 7 Hf of^H 7 If 8h fHf HHHUH ufcJTSf HHH 1 1 fejHHHUS 
fgl^FHf TJUf »fddldl cM UfHdM Hf feu HHBH 7 ?F75 HUUd t Hoffenf 7 HHS 

otF i fen fee- fewd'H, wgTS G uw hh 7 Hf-gf g tr i nrut w^sf gu 

f%H fej \fforfew PhO WiHH fS '<56 HHUH ^ *}fG fej >»t 5 sd Wjt ft '(6 HltldUHSf 
HH-HfHHffHTFJfHfrUHo^ t HG-fHU?5nh frff fnfoWT ^HH oifcld' 

“PUH H 7 Thu 1 cff o(l rf 1 ff T Holt! 1 I fecT fidoT H 1 dt-S f dcfl ft d 1 H 7 

h ore 7 ! fen Hf 7 fej hhh Ghhh 7 Hf »f?w fffw fanTH Hf whhh 7 hw Hfogn 
oTd?> sf nrfHU 7 £ fu unf 1 1 fan fe^r fen hh& hu f%H >>rffraf »mhjw h 7 

of# sildd'd 7 uf SuF UfHUf 7 §H f fen HHRfom 7 HUf rF HoTH 7 1 H3TtH G 
HH%-Hy% >fW- § HHBH ?5Sf H3TtH f%few HFPH 7 HHf ffjf <37> cff TFFHf H HolG 
077 »ft fjHf ^ M7) tff »f^RTF H 7 TTO fw tff ^Hf ’W T^fuPM 7 3Hf JFTO Hf 
HofH 7 1 1 ” 23 

fgrr feTfH KHT, ffr? »f^ H3f»F % H 7 ^ H 7 WTW fU BH 7 few 

tlH 7 ?? ?wtl 51jf iHHHWf B 7 ?? fHHSf IFHH o?Hc5 Hf feTT% »fB75f 
HHF T UHH 7 HoT o [ HnFH*' HSFHf f feHH 7 TFfcFdorH 0^^ HofH 7 tl H 7 # 1 fej 
?5Stjf fH»F?? >Mof?5 f HH 35( HKRfH f^H FIH?5 H FPH 7 t W VHf FFHoFdf 
h 7 fere yy^m^ PtSoiwg Bvhh nf fHwnf & i hbih srafn nf h 7 tnf hi ?w 

Ptlcl Hdt! To(Q 75t^ 3TH HoT sf'dl” 24 »FU% FFU f%H dcfH^'t! »)rts<d Hf BcT 
yH^cld 7 t ftTJT UH f% # tHf djri'fdH Tujfl H?j Hf l^HH HH ?R5 WftHH 7 f%H 
y <ssl HHfffrm 7 hh 7 orfeK nfcTH oth^ cff fesd 1 H ( dl hIhh 7 ^ i ferr hkIhw' 
^ f^d'dTi Ihh srafn tff ^ ferr hhh wf FPHf Hfesf mran sra^ wh toy nf 

H^H 7 HdH'df 1 1 fcj Wfdd HH H 7 ^HH fHHH TOW % Hf df?5 

rtcfl I 8 h SfttfH ^ Rh 3 Prt'S'H o(l d 1 & 8)H Hf ri'gocdl Phc)<^ >XHH^f URf cff 
oTd^ 7 HoTH 7 1 1 §H ?R5 H5f FltHH 7 uf §H& »foTH f HU f?H GrFBId oTHH 
G THHT H HHHf cTl Utefe5 FiddPcJW nfHFPH, “ddHd't! UfFTW 1%H WFHfH 


22. H’fya, U?F 327. 

23. William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, New York, without date, p.300. 

24. jft dfd djtt H'frJh, UtH 1161. 
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WWa ferf oTOdWH— 41Wr Sh?> 


fefers t, fra yww raw fraasw w 1 fefeww i fen w few sw rafe »fe dJrawSt 
§w ra?fer S' ra fen fHmf § rawra S, fw rafe ra few art aw craw S i ” 25 

Htl ddHd'Gl >71 (5d S' <VW fi-RWU o(d<^, Gw fed fec< # QhSI feWTjtfd 1 

S tidttft sraw S ra Gra w >>fuS mSI c<#l St fettEra <■> J1 ww 1- , fen rawer few 
Grafe wut wra afet wSt S i Gw ra Gw »rratw St www wSt Sw £ tw # St wwwtr 
wfew wfww S' i Gw wwww Gw£ tww »fe hsw Si Graw raw nru St Gra 
w>ww few wlra ww S i wuS a?wSt Iww few “few fewdSfeiw nfrara w wfe 
1%w yww feraw w yraw fra?5?> S i ” 26 wSwww St wfeafe fefew few S fer few 
few ^ra St raw few dordcf wfwwt wStwt S i wwwwSt nrnfet wjfSt raaw Gw 
ww w afe fera raas Gra# raraSww S rafeferw rafew St fewraww St i Swwrawasw 
few# St wworra rafe wasfer Gw few »fe huh yfewSt S few few nrS St raw Gw 
S»fw Man^i ‘SJh few# St Gw wwffe wwra wt few orw# wfew w fewra 
raw Gra wrtra was St wfeGw i}w fer# aStraw # few# few fraww or# »fe rafe 
few yw y # few# few i ” 27 

wwwwSt w>ww few wwwt fer# nratrat Sra SSs www St wra ywt ww 
wart arfet S i ife raw fefwxfet wafeiw GSrur # nraife aranr ’# vwww t ra Gw 
wraww wwyw wwraw ww S fera S wwwraSt afet rawwt Straw fepw S i wwfw 
fraur £St nrrarara “wwwwSt wwww few wrwwraw w ww y?5 S i ferafraw araw 
wwt few rafewt §ra t^ Sw wSt S raw rafepwra fofe nffraS raww rS wra w >awww 
wraw S ra fefwnrfet Straw w §tw ww S i ” 28 wafe rat St wwra >xrafSt few >St# 
wrwwraw tS ferrrawt wwrw w few 1 ?) ww w feww S i twv S >>fraww w fewraw 
wwS wfej raaww«t w wfww S t wSt «w»r wwt wfw awfe yarrw srafe «6fTgt 
f wwra w §uw Sfenr S i wwrawSt »iwww few yw?w raferw S, ure-ww wwt, 
ww nraww sraw ww w St uww S S §rat yww rarawww Stw S i ofetw rat 
>awraw: 

ci®S J/WW tM HZtll 

w 3 few# www a- afef// 29 

fewww 1 7?fet rafewt $ rauww fewww ?ro rafenr S fet ww fera ferara 
St wSt feww wSt wfwSt i raww §ra ywt St Sww w raw S i fraStrarafetarar 
rafet S, w few few rafe fer §w yraw few raw raw S i uwrawwf wwwtSt w 

25. Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism, p.72. 

26. §uf, U?T 207. 

27. wwr wrara wwra, wwfe w 7 Wc777w?w Sw 35. 

28. a«d'd Sw, fiftf WcWWW / tyrigdl nf^ >Hfkfk>Hc(3f W kb tyfijnfo, ufe^TfW, 
wSt WW t999, ife 1 97. 

29. 3JW dJW FFfuW, 331. 
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few sh 1- at feAwd 1 fer & fbr ferr fea nfet fan Herat % rfe?5 feet 

Bfe 'ofBp33 33 5033 3H3t»F fyddlw f 33 fefe tffe ^d'fdd 33 3 1- 

Hott at 33 P fe^aa >>fet alaa 1- 3 at J^rfamrafeot wya'dttl fea fefa»rat3 
(Transcendental) feta 7 Fra 7 & »fe fen 3 at Wjfeot fea^W at aw fea 
(Cosmic) at fejr & I nfet fea at HB tldod 1 33t & »fe felT 

# »13f# 3 at ddHWTfd], jfecSddt, atH33 »f3|Bt FT 7 PcSdd'rt 333t 3* ftfe dfe 
fH?5% 33 I ” 30 

aarrarat a 7 hw &gs fna 7 yf au a Frra 7 at faw Hraaot & i ©nat fen 
maw a tu §b§ fefe 33 fea Hal ora 33 P oftB 1 Haa 7 i ‘feanirat aa fear afe 1 
wot »fe aanraH 7 a aaatBfeatfefef 7 Horat^f 7 ?raa wfatBf 7 33 , ua Fra at 1 
»FUH fea fwj Fife 33 3+ Vai-faH 7 tT 3J3 7 a 7 V?BJ BfraH 7 fea fe33t §H 3T3t 
<Vtt dt! 1 3" foT 31'dH 7 % PrtiHdJfi a 7 WJ3 3 tfe 37) >fe U3H T 3H T © dji l^dl<d 3 
Fife 33 1 Wr?5 fea fol 3t H33 dyHCTafetw 7 W U3H ?55TH ft I ” 31 ofeta Fit £ 
ddHafet >X3f3t 3 yKRHT H3U at Hdfefem 7 1 1 fea ©H3 7 333 ffew © 
>>1333 fea at ^dia fet H 7 at 5 '>T3 ^ fed 1 ^"1 

U1 fe 33 >3? V UWt»t fau Ufa Ut Ufa // 32 


30. yyyd'K ddaldl, dcWU'g'e, US 7 97. 

31. Pdifed HA'dd (HU 7 .), Tfaofafa, ©tw WHddi, fewf, 1970, U3 7 79. 

32. Tjtmzfewfm, U3 1372. 



arf jtoot »rftrw?> : ryfdO'Hor feHcHfe 

(Hfe^ HJfeHfet 7JS 7 % »r«-rd %) 

djtsnlw fnw * 

ffef traK § Hfet 3Jf ana FlfeTH (1469-1539) afet BPfe fe TOW 
>>fepfea tPH o(di5 3T3 rt'ftcx vfetpfea fdd fetn Hddd 1 & I afew IT3 fdd aja 
ana FffejH % feTO Wt §fe fe (%3'dlFa 7 §fe Wfe W T Pfffefea-ann U afe 
U77, # f5T Fftffe feqa a ^ ft WAl^dfHdl fe WFafka W 3a tfe afe TO I Hja 
rt'rtof A'W FtyTud fen HddS fed >»hI djd rt'rtof »f T m - fefei fe Hd<^i dldHkft 

Fffe fen 3ja ana FFfaH fe feaa, fed'dd'd 1 , FJtffe»f3 wffe afe HH33 fe 

afan 

fe fdd'Hoi w a tfew afe a 7 afe wtf era H'faan afe yFafea (fefaan 

at sew o(dt! a 7 H 7 Fife H'dFffe S' d^ 1 % Hdd W§~fe TO : ,<S 1 d fe F[3 >>{fe djdrftft 
Fjai naiw tot Fife naafet an 7 s^afe fe i Hscferf at fefedn anfe an 7 fee 

at d^W fed 1 fe I feH si'H' fet) fi-lttdl W feaa 7 fnWd'dd Hllrldl W fetfa 7 

to, it fafe au fan aja ana Frfasr fe at ftrow a fen afe aafew, 
Fref wufe-wafe yw fet fe taro fea fnu nan fe fan fe aa ana nfera § 
ana 7 a 7 fkw a 4'S'dW to i anfe feafe aw aayfe foafe ajf ana »fep?jn 
sfet nfefe wtaa afea a Frafew to, fafta ajayfe ya ffewaaa aja aw faa 
atfafenfena, fife afet naan few afe, ^ ^ ujw Trfmyv^ fm [yfanm 
?fet afen& fifa at fet to i ffer fer uaa fita wfe ya aa fe mf df^ niun, 
afet naan atw aw, HAHFPfe Fptaa, afet Hat feW fe, aa wm few 
aaafe mfe 7ft dm ysnr nan dfa a few tr i 

aja ?roa affip^a fe ydwa aja ana afet a at afet imat t, n fe wr 
nt o>m Tfl dj§ djv H'lba fea aan 1 1 ana 1 1 fe “aja aron ta fe fe 
feat feta ana Fife ara fefaia Hfean §fe fe an at Fni nfeaja ana fea fe fe 
wafe Frat ant fe fefe aja wra Frfea fe fe fafe fe i ”' “ajaant fe aaa 7 a 7 
waa aja ana FTfeja fe a 1 na a farw fe i nan Fifet Fifeja fafe pfffefe fefea 
ffefe to ftra 7 a aa 7 afea 7 fe fe ajf fe fe snfe ftffe awa 7 aro-am fefe feat 


* fdHdd Hd'rtd, ^ ftfe aan wfep>Ja fean, HfeBt ydlddrHcfl , feaniwi 
l. nfererfituf, wfesfesfe fiwgaaa, wfijaFra, 1970, ife38. 
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ajf aau uritrufa : 1^ f##mcr fenafe 

a# # i a 7 # ajaauf a 7 ‘ferera ofg’ w §&u wt uaa# ‘Out jwf?) 

aja WTa.HaT frat’ aw aaw fjfq- uae 7 tr far gja (TOor £a rft uur wu# u 7 # 
u 1 Ho<«ft xya at, tt @# a aura aja >aaTa ^a au uafaw 1 ” 2 “aja urarTU $a 
fft a alow % h' 3 aja H 1 Rjy '<s upufe-urufe aj-t a 1 si aa?r % cs 7 ®-* 1 ^ h 7 # ?> 
feofea uauafet aaua crau uut ad hu 1 feu wuft ajf #uu u’awa % %& 
a at w§a au faa aa a farw at 1 fafcraar feu# aaat»r au for aja #uor 
%a at aa a>r wife uur fear foraur aife h* wfe ferr feara faa at aat swh 
» fe h#, aaT#, uafta 7 at a 7 # uuft ua% aa i »fe yr-ra at fwfe aa fu aaT# 
at a 7 # aja <roar a'owo feu# uafe feafe h?>i fea ajaatat %a h# aa ara 
»rijt 6d<d' ftiocdl ?> wu# yel wfe afofi ara a 1 yTua y '<0 aajfa ttub 7 aw 
farw »fe ferr aa 7 ayat y'<il feuaa aat a# uuw u 1 oh 'a dig urarTu at 

utt uau arst 1 ” 3 aja ##? wfuOt?) #66 Hufua aaa #5 rja yaa aa, a ara 
rt'rto( nrfuufe afe rrau 7 # >» fed uafe aa, fa% for #. ara 7 few war-pa, “aja 
ara § fjftr fefauur ufe aaa uh ufew tiua wit 1 £0 aa sr fy ra y# 
at afe araaf, ©a at noidof au faa, fey at aft-fu 7 fe yrrfaiora 7 wr at Hauauau 
ft w ra ya aa 1 uuwfear aai aarKwatw, Hufew, auH#>r, oflra#0, 
ajaufet nrfa fa afawat Tmarat at, a ajf # afaa % awrt rfatit aa ^at at 1 ” 4 
jft afe wfm^ aatw ^ aan aja 7 faa 1 fsar fawja t lataw Twa 

^ I fff' did djtj ti'fhtj ftftr Ua dig M'S rT 7 ^ Ort I “djO ^drlrt fft o(tf6 r-tfort 1 
a 1 at Hat arat faaaa a aoft at ^ fan? aat a fsa saata %■ ^ rayTaa 

araa a 7 aa »raat fcaia 7 at ata wat araam at w orawfewi faairafea 
no'cS warT awa 7 faa 7 1604 at. faa aja varies irana awa 7 HU'fdd did 
tf&TFfmiHi ata a 7 r^faw yora rjt afanaa wfaa faa ata 7 faw 1 ” 5 ftta aa>r 
a 7 hw wa araarat ftra ^ frnra ^ ftfa afara faama aat 1 1 ftta afaa 
at wrarat ftw faaaar ^ oft# t, a naiaa au faa au 

faa fftu 7 o (d) ^ 1 ara rwra Taftra u# S^ 1 at dT# faaa-n-nTr aja h 1 Toy ^ 
ftfu fanaar f tthu 7 # au ^ faa# ?ra araa 7 # # aaw oft# u# aa# 
yiloco' #ur aa## t feas 7 ##,»# aja urarra wfaa ?f fey # huw 
ara^ w^^afeuaa ofta 7 , fea a §uaa ara arfea frw # ^ at 1 ara §ar yoao 1 
wfera # H 7 # f fen faa mra ofta 7 1 a# aa nrafa a ufaw §y ^ aa 1708 

2. aaa feur a#, fm va feudM, aa ufaw, aja aaa uafeaaa, irfeurw, 2005, 
US 7 659. 

3. ■ amrafaur, fiftrumi' d’HdlJI, csayai yyrrtHd'tr, a# fa# 1997, ^24-25. 

4. aaaafmr&# (hu 7 .), ^ ^ fm ms utjsot, uwa awr, uffeaHa, 

2000, U^ 47-48. 

§uf, ife 7 25. 


5. 
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UfFa Pjhc: cCcSddH— 41a 7 ta?> 


tt. S Tjt djd wfddT FT f S djaaist WE fast Ht I fro USK at fta at faWUSH 7 

& fe HW a aja Kfpw ftrw & I ajf (Too r Tafts tw Hf oftst HHa 3JS at 
uaua 7 § ant 1 ajf afta fmr ift t aja au fas fna 7 y hshw fu fas is offs 7 
ti 

d'cfl did did 3~ WSf fkfxd H'df! tyflJW H'd II 

did WSf o(3 Pi del r!A Iff) 1/ddfP d/d fdiHd'd II 

Oft dm dfe HpUd, Ua 7 982) 
jft did dfd H'fdb aatn 7 a 7 fta fta »rfrTU T uaw aja & fan a fa as a 7 
ass 7 yus a), s fa Hsut as at yfaTa-usu aaw wias 7 »fi yffayraxaH 7 a 7 
fnas is % sTS-a 7 ^ Safa'S 7 % HHarafc sws 7 a 7 mft - at - & i as a'aa rafts 
at lasdU'd 1 a nays a 7 fy ys Gy syps 7 sst sst i, s ift did djd wfuw 
fas Hdltpofa a i 

as 7ddd stay taut fas »ft sataa ys sit araaar at abs 
asas aai a 7 # 1 sit stas as at i Haarat a 7 aaf Ha us fea % frfaa-aw 
fas t^ 7 at uiss if fat 1 far as raa ar stay a 7 ataa-ara 1469-1539 it i “sit 
Hits sit ats ftfur at i fty- at afaa its si fanfas Hfs hsus a 7 aai 
1545-1637 at. % faaaaa »fu at is yrasat i 1 ” 6 ua fas at huhs i far sit 
Hits as ufsasr fas 73 a »ft aja wishst it % it % isft aa, f?f a 7 aaa 
djd aaar s Itu s asaraar aa sw sura a 7 Hfaw sa 7 & 1 fan wtfl Q<s ■ a aja 
rvaar fasass 7 % fat ft yss usf fas 7 w Hara 7 i 1 

“sit djda'H at abs sfsa 40 aia 7 fuwaa aa 1 aja aw Hast anat 
irfa faa Hd'Pbot a 7 ® 7 at faiaat asaraar t ft 1 ” 7 arat araaar at yfuast faa 
ajf a 7 aar Tafaa taat fan a ^ 7 aaiaft aa : 

“H fddTd (‘PTIcT ijdlfdW fHdf WJ Hdl Wdd UWI 

fnf odd §dw fccrfmp- 5 ^ sHr wfo uftwr i 
aa aja a 7 ?^ TFfaa Trfeaja au faa yara at. Oh Ht aaia faa Ta-nftrar, 
Hfaypaas, HasrSor, TFaftrs t awaflfaar taa faa yriap>ra aut uu a 7 tarayr 
aafawifti aja a 7 ?^ Hrfaa t yara aa t aaia fat rnfai^ra aut fa fwa arat 
»ft Hyt fiaia fta famra aut a 7 ?^ a 7 yorn a farm 7 1 fn nt »ffai»rs aut 
d'd s'el att nt »rt nt t uta, Oaraa, H'y , na >>ifdi*>r 7 a aut a 7 ? faa aaia 
at a ^ 7 fenfeH 7 at nai aa" aja Taas hTou (fawa aut Harr) t nan feyf 7 
^ fa na aa a art 1 

6. 3 ^ ttafjw(mr.), dfad wdt mem, ana 7 Hau, yfftfana, 1940 , w 83, Huau. 

7. ajaara?) Itw ?>sfw, ^c9^fb^fik>H r d}idy7idmm r , irprat yataaffiat, ufewrw, 

1997, UST45. 

8. aw? d/de'M df, ^w, yH# araanra 7 yaua atat, nHyana, 1952, ^ 1.28, us 7 14. 
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(jra cTOof wfwlF : fyor fefdo'Hcx fenSfaF 

Ffet tfldtl'H St St “ufedfr FTF dll' FFdT hSfH % StFF »fS fStw St 
hff t § fen fFS F f?ro TTfdjB - feF'G'Sl ti f^ f^, fF?S Iff y^FV, 
f 1 dSl , ^fIf! yfe sStFf m-rcd dtS, dj d ft'rto< h' T oy Hy<il <=<y fFwyor TjHdF % 
f&y oTFStw ff i fewest ^ dry hSfh % hotw £ ?ret ^ j^irfeor & i ” 9 
Ffet djdti'H Stw f^ w mw fer p 1 # St fewlyw S, fen f feF+ FnrSt 

3‘F<V S' HhSSoT If^FF Ft G<V St dFcV IfS wlt-Rd & I F'Sl dJdtl'H Stw F'd 1 
F F^P FIT fefeRFH FFf felF TF HdfFT, yF feS feS »TfoS fefePFor HtSf 
fFFTFF FF, H drF-fsfedFH 6»W ?5Ft fFH?S HFfd(t ^F^ dlFS FFI feF 
fyfdd'Hoi F^F nrfadTFF ufedS FTF fFF dTF (TOF Sf St S StFF-oF?5 ?F75 
FFftfF FF olF^ dJF F*FdI Sf St S StFF S feS F frFdTF oFFS FFI fen F 
fe«'F Ffet dJdd'H Stw F^ fFF d(F WdTF Sf St F dJF FFdtfSTF St FoT F^F 
Ft fSddS FF S dlF-fy fdd'H SSfdlF ?fet Hd'Sl SS - FF I 

Ffet dJdd'H S fdTW^Ff FTF fFF 3JF F T fFF r F S FF ^Ftf fw St HFt 
Ft fSdl S', F fFoT FF 1 <VM aTF-oCM % Ittyr Ft FFd'Fttl F 7 ?5U|FF S' I ” 10 F'Sl 
dJFF'H St dFfF-FFF 1 - fFF Ft nrfeSt FHTFlfFdr HfeSt Ft fFFFF 1 f?5Ft S', fSS*: 
“Ffet dl'dF'H St cT r fF-FFF T fFF fFFF'F FWft F T FF T S' f%%F5 F FFHF 
F fFF 1 " S' fe fFtT FFF fFF FFTcftfeoT SbFF 1 F t FtrT dJF ?FFdT oF?5 IfF »fFFF 
St F^FF 1 S FU fFF Htftw IdW, F dTF dddl IFF % F>t Sfew I feF F^ 

ftftf FFF d'Hrtlfdoi SfFF 1 " % §FdTH nf§ fFoFF F TFFF FFt dJFFFT 
Ft oFfF-FFdF fSoT HFFFFFF % Sd” 11 

'■ cF^r nr^f mf mr ufcw h^we unr'ifl // 

um orm¥$ ite mfht ... 

wrft $$ fm^sf FFf # ^ Fcr mmsfn ” 12 
§F H>P S' WoF FT FFF T d T StF»F St FF^ F fdP>F F 7 IFF ufe fF S 
FTF-ySt St oo-rSt f 7 f idw iff For S-f^ §St 7)Ft SyF 7 St i F 1 tF>>r' f 7 fff 
S t few c<drt' UF §F d'S >xfe>>F HF FS HF, d'S UFtT F St Ftf S’ FS HF I 
H>t S oj'tdl , F fe Mdrf S' Gh H>t HFF3F fFFfFFt HF, Ft FFt tfF F dlS HF 
»fe fFHFF ^ S' WH^r FF dlF 7 S' HF ’S yFS - W fS HF I 

Ffet dTFFTT St Stw F^ fFF 1 feF FFF wGft S' fe dTF H'felH WySf 
FF F T SSt FFlSt yfTTfeFF HynjF FFt draT) 7 FfeS St FF dJF HSFH S HHoFSt 
fft ijray S *o(d'SlFl dftSt i 

9. dldatlrt ftw ?)St»fF, @U<3a 'd, UF 1 45 . 

10. ddrto< fnuf FH75, 3 'til BfUWH WU' wS 1/ FFT, d J1 Ijocart, »lf>f3HF, 2007, 

W 44. 

11. @<jf, VF r 47. 

12. WZtdJtie'H rff, §UFFF, FfF 1.30, UF 15. 
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ufro (ImeaT 41 ?t 0h?7 


rTPQ-fTT 1 ^ B 7 H'gfOtf »fW HHH Ot cfTdH), oid^T, »fW 

w »rfe 0 1 fro yrftmte fdO fen hbh arf ?raor tf^jh 0 rTfe?! fensfe afe! - 
ytlfed 0 feT»FI HH'd % H'dfHoT H'fdd fVrd d3of UdH O' ydQ<-|o(>d', c^ 1 <dH * , 
©hOh 7 h 7 riT-^*' uRn^' r »riu ©far HftfcT irw^ § orwHyrir ora?j ©t 
fefenrfH^-ifexre 7 1 1 nw fen hw gn ?ra Hsrfer fen ygw 
‘wde^-yOOra 7 ’ oTd'Stft © 1 fifaf nrfcfafc f¥© tra sraO ajn aran On ©t gfe 
gd’fen 7 , fefd'a'Hof-ujdA^i, ©hOh 7 nra^ 7 ©fen uiH7r-5[H gfe iraw^ 7 § 
fotf©}' Ha[[fa © ‘HHHHfat-yHUH 7 ’ ©t HT# fe©!' H 7 # © 1 HTH-ITFUt H'fdB ©fa 
H'fdd fe© l^fes 7 ynJB cttw © 1 3Tf H'fdyW © H>f © wfeof, d'rfalfdtf, 

wdftroi, nfenrgw wfe ifa 7 ?ra ©gfe bh Oh hbh 7 © i 

HBHHfafaf 7 © few©! fu tFBB hhh b 1 vfe?© 3 t§ araci hOuh ©gr© 
ddfed 7 h 7 whb if TFlirg © hO 1 t Of ©few rnun 7 © 1 fen^ra frmr wianra, 
“3fH (WioT H'fdH HHOt dd'fed' H 7 WB 7 ©?© ©t Wtf©t ©HB fe© Wd© ©few I 
fed ©f oPHH © fe ©?© ©t gH5 nPdHH 7 ©fal 7 BnOHH 7 H 7 ©fa UH 7 S©f HKH 7 ! 
fen 3fo >fa 5TO © dB TFHfHoT W3T ’© fofet © foffioT HBB 7 fe© VTU# © 
fair Wdsi B©1 © I 3HB 7 ByB' d fd ft; W 3TB H' Pt/d © rifart ©faf 7 dT«' H3T3 7 (Vt) 
JJHfe ©©faf 7 I 3TB' OTior HTfog- ^ H^, ydld'd rT^ 7 , HWsTO 

8\) O' Old 1 7ra dlHylW", 3I3F rft O' HH dldM 1 Ot U'dd 1 , dTdtf Tjgtyf 7 ?ra 

■ddO, oTHtW 7 yfO U53 7 O' oidHof's 1 O' t)SA Wo( tJdtl 1 H 7 fd^' HO I fec^' 

Hgcft- Oof oRFOW Hlf ?TOor HrfUH 0 HOt-HH HH T 8 s' 0 fUs* ^ tfcffeB 
BUtwi ” 13 

“3Tf nraHH HTfOg - 0 wfc aru ujw Frfmr Ot mraB 7 hbh, 1604 
OtH^- O 1 fyir 3 jh ?TOor Ot ygira 7 0 fey# fu TFfe»r, fo<8To( tf/gO 7 0 
yfra 7 ajH ttoot nfftrE 0 hhh yhO b 7 ^ fdisOI fw feO Hcwrryt 0 oran 7 f suf 
fraHofOHHi wfu dfw TPiuB"^ gfe HE 5 O yfcra 7 HHH fetfOt HU fdt? »n>r 
suf H?j firaO i fen afe h 7 wfOTH 7 fOn # j? 7 !^ w Here 7 0 fo Hf bwtt 

Ot o(« rfUift H'Pdh d 1 djdo(i yruO <JH H 7 feftryf 7 dffcW Ht, frlH O aTH WldtHrt 

HTfOnO feO sraO On-fere nte 7 

0 Fry few 6 mg whe’h feftrw firae 7 0 1 hh 0 dO 7 Hpr fan 0 fen fnir hh 7 
0 fsr hhh Hnftw Wt' ^hhh 7 0 fye 1 hh nral»F, fcjtfe b 7 ^ grO 
drai- HHH TTHfl- Ot H5 3oT TJW 0 HH 7 # UH fetfB H 1658 Obwl' Ot t, wf 
arf nrawH htIuh 0 ngn 1 h ?50 uhi feO Hf 7 yH 7 ^ HHHHHft w d^ ' fed 
H(5HH 7 yt' IdH’ #)■ 3If WBH?) FFfdH 0 HHB HHH HfTH U?> I OolH fen HHHHHfbH 7 


B. foraw frw, FrFFHFFtft im/w fefsrFm 0; ijrmat ydTddfH<:1, uffrmv, 

1969, W 6. 
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ufcTft 7 feStuf 7 SStW 7 H 7 fey?! 7 fetT 3T§" Ufyy?7 T-nfcTH St ySt Uffey ?jr SSt I ” 
yyy Trut H' fdd' ntt SSt uSuy fyy yy fyy wfew 1 1 fet mSt yu try 
rirtrf TyStw 7 St cffft otdQ I 

“Hd'd'?! TTst S' u (d$ wr fyy fout HeSrirryl' y un 7 Hdiy 7 S’ fey y yfet 
Tyfey swy yfy few St S ‘yyyy yyyyfet’ S' feratu Sy Tyryy oret g ^Iw 
S' i wft fey yyyTrut y yftfey yfet yyyTrkft fefew S', feS’fe fen St fey 
yy feyy 1815 StHyt fyy SySt wy t»go? fSdi&t' t few tSi fey t rafey 
y 7 fefe fyyy r 6 St, wt Styy festw SuSt St sfew y fefe Prm 7ft i ft h 7 
S §y S fey yyy Styy feStw SuSt St ft’fe^St S S fey S 1857 feif fettw 
wfe y fttsfSt § feft few fet fey yy Ssr yyfwy ft i nferaft fey ft'fe£(dT 
y yf yyy twy dltHAy MSfSt y few S' i 1872 Styyt fyy sfyyy yyy 
S fey S yfew t yy?S fyyyw y 7 ftwy fey ys fyyfew i d'd»n ylStr^y, 
tdSISS didd*<d yyy S fey S yy fyt utfb fyy fowS nfe sfet Tyfoy y. 
Sty few St S yyyy yyy y ufeft 7 fey y 7 y ywfey yfet yyyyfet £f 
fewi ” 15 ■ ■ 

feyyyy yy nrayy Sy St S feyS fyS yy fet 1 ‘feyyy yy feddy* 
(1581-1640) yy »fyyy ySSy S ft yy ffftt yy.S yyyy nfe uif yyyy St 
S fyt yyi wu t ftfew St ^puSt gy yfyyy ySyy y StSt nfe »ruS y>t 
S @1it fetrSt t oSgySIS SS yyi djyyfet S yyryy 7 St ijyfet fefe St tyt 
ynjSt Si ajy yfy fyy 1 yy siyt fey gy <TOor ySyy SSSt yyffey yyfefe y 
ywt i{oyy yry tt?>i fey St syyy S fe fey yyyyfet fefeyyior w y yyy 
Hyryy yySt Si” 16 

3 'SI y& S Try y 7 fSoiy yfet h 7 ^ d'wl ypyorSt y fus^ jjy fyy fort 
fe ySt fyyy i fey yyyySt fyy Sfew S fe fSy y ^ 7 a 'SI yyyw djd TTOor 
ySyy S t^'w St, GS yy 7 a 'SI w yt 3 jy yfey S yy 7 ft i try soSl nyy 3 jy 
ttSSh S yy^iy sryy few fe yy yfaiy ySyy t yfet nfe f yy irosr ttSSst y 
Styy feyyy fetid'Qy hSI fey >> 1 ^ s'Sl St yt y <ro-ysi feyy ft SI fey i 
fey dci' fey yy <vft yy ySt n^yySt wy fty fyS yyyy y diS , feG'fe fey 
HTyyfet vwry yfet to yt yyyt St yy ?r? 7 or ttSSh y Tifet Sfaw ti 
uy fey rirtHyfet y fey fest yy Tjy fyy yyyfe St yy yfet yt y feory 
yStwfyi “fey yymfet S sryy t Tyyyy yyrfefe yys yfeyfewyyr yfe 
t yfew S' t ofetw yy 7 1 gy St S yy>M afeSt yryyyy § G«fey y 
cryy Sty S' i ” 17 

14. §vf, uy 8. 
is. fc if, uy 24. 

16. fc ft, uy 12. 

17. fc if, uy 22. 
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VfFST foHCdl odeSsoH— 4lft ftHW 


ff dlfyt! ftfuj- # ft tfWF H'rld: <Jff A'Aof nToa Haul aftHW" ft fT 

eu arfeaf 1 ", fte seal h# ftfuj- ^'efl d^HH# few ai fora & i Pari ha He 1 # % 
npftft fee fofw ft : “tw ft# afftw §e <## djd^'H # afe# wfe) # h# 
HW7P" oft# ft# ft 1 ” fen HAHH# W fttfSf W# H# ftfuj- HTH # fT ft# fte 
#1 fen H# Pddd'A' fee 5ffet HBftW ftl ftf# f#J ftfenjr fT# ft fof fee 
HBHHfet W# Heft ftfuf ft HBf## few fftft £ fo# ft fo<8To( fe feH ftH fee 
W# Heft ftfuj- W fgP'fae S' I 

WATHTFat Ugxfgr W f?5 7JW Wf (TOof H#IH W 7 Hfew efewd ft 1 f#T fee 
§# ft WWHft rffew # HW ft flJW few few ft fewfw 7 3# ft 1 §# 
# few# H 7 # ft# HHft HWW ft HftBH# feWWe 7 W" aMol'd 1 WW fey# 
fee 7 fti eAewpwtot 7 # ^ araft-npaft ftw to af wffty # fewda'd 1 ft 

Wefecf , Py Pdd'HoJ ft HTfeHcf We#ft W ftaW W 7 CTBW ftfe 7 ft, HW fft §# W 7 HW 
H3W 3Jf HTftra- ft few# W 7 fuftn ofBB 7 # fen ?# ft# ft If eTOof WfUH 
ft TfftF ft tfe 7 ^ ?# feft HsJ^of fU ftt #5 oft# ft I 

B# H# ftfuj- # W" fife fefefj'H feft ft¥HW cTH-T ft I HWWW W # »jft 
ofW-T W #1 “W# H# ftfuj- w 7 WWH 10 HW, 1644 ft ftfenf 7 »fft 1734 #. ft 
w# h# ftfuj- ft »fft fte fjfujr #ee fftawr ea (fetee fwwnrw nfttw afe ft) 
few HW-HW ftft ft H#W ftfe 7 ftT»FI ” 18 

‘ft# H# ftfuj- ft # ft fefoe wfew-ddA'd 1 W tw? 7 few foTW ft :- 
(1) falHT?) ddA'd# (WTHHfet), (2) WHTe ddcV^i# (ft# # WaiBHW), 
(3) fta'few#, (4) ## nrft (5) feft fe#i”' 9 

W# H# ftfuj- ftt># feeft feier H# 3ff H#raT ft #?7f Hfft H 7 # ft 
ft# fewft U77I 

W# Hfew ft fTTTH HW7? ft TT75H 3#tf Ha# few?# few Hdftw ft I fttfof 

whw ft fft, “w# ftw <w ft ywd'fe ft WT# y# few ftft af# b# aw 
cTOffftWrTHaWI fefftW73a UTTBfe >>fft y 1 ^?# few WHB H 1 # ft# 

HWfew rtol ordWt# UW Hold H>t” art'd Sd rtfel aTH W UtWa" few W ft djd 
ftfew ftfuj- # ft uhw yww fen ftfe # fe# ftw ftft uh# aww ft fft »nj- ft 
a'AWA w arrw ftw »fft ftfa 3jf»r (To afe# w # H#f #, fe# ?5# bw 
ft seal Ad TO f tJ'A-HW »fft U dH-#H T ?7 HW ftd ftf" ft oa'W ofW7 # 

ftw oft#!” 20 t# # HcTH W#a HH# “Tjt aWH#W iXWW 7 , HtH.ft., ft Wfnjft 
feft fty ‘w# wroft ftfe# »fft we# few §# # een efeta 1633 #. »fft 

18. an?) ftfuj ft#, efefewft^ow 7 ; awat yAlddPHdt, uftw, 1983, 

1JW 14. 

19. f#, ae 7 22 . 

20. afeftw, iJe# feffefttfet, ufew, 1989, aw l. 
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5F 31375f f§t 331 ” 21 

33 3T^ fmr W>733 753 75^5 ^ 3T3 dffH3 fiw § 513133 3f§ 

[tidd'cV 3t fd'!33l ff3 fHc7 ?%>fer 7531 § 3{§ &3cl £ fej tt fjfcr oft^ § fof f>T3 

feferrr ftn djdtrn tt H3>f3 33 1- 73H 753 tfh rft w »r@^ & i 

ftfgfsi ft™ 3ra3sTf33F fg3 3f§ 33T sra^ Tjf 3dH T 3 HrftjH VJffjJHTTcT fg3 aRIH'ci) 
» ft dJdd'H 3f3F 3375^ §" 23 5*275 753 W& 3t»F dt)?^ § oftd'375 

3t H nrfHPX 1 tf 1 fro train fgn Iran fgor Mrara nfeorra »ft >m tr fTrara 1 " fe 

gTHt dJdd'H 7T fy# 1 5*275 <53 7375 § Ft 75FltH t JTfofW tf I 

&33I W7 773 7375 3f>>F 33732* ‘Inf fe wf ^ ?3f5 ^p- 
33<Vd' 3* ^75t 3" lJ3t3 33 1 ’ tf, §73 3f»F H§tnF 3f»F HntyF 33732* 3F3 § 
3J3 dl fat! fTW rff 3* A 1 ? 1 f23 >>375333 fg3 d'dd 7J3 33 1lT3 33H 3* fTTftfW" 
§ (fo oftnf»f* 33t»f* 7J75 1 3ff37jf»f* 2375*2* 3* fdT33f 3H 3of 33 3*3* § I 
fe3 fgn JT3 S33Ht f33 »f§ f375 37P# 123 375 1 3*23* f23 3F3 ‘dtcr’ 3ft 

fJ 

‘dVW’ ST ©ypTH 333§ H75 I ” 22 fid cS 1 723*31* dt)6'2' f23~ did 75*7551 H 1 ft j a Haul 
3H3oF 3* f75toT73 3335 § : frit 1 fe (1) dirWH 1 ' (g'dHl')— fej g'dHof 3ft oFfg 
3* 3*3* 3373 tf, ftTTT f23 5733* t flT3 33K § 32* HI3 737557 73133 t & t 3HH 
3'dJH'd 7JT3 #f33 fTW tof 73§ 31133 3* 33-33 §37=13 57*3* 7* »f§ Wst yfyn 
333T 3 r TJdnrf § I 33 fedFH (gnTft Slf^)— fe7T 3373 133 f7T3 33H § H3t 
3J3 753307 HTd3 3t<5d r <5t333 r §733l' 3T3f33 t53 3^ 7T33F f33 ^>I3 T 3 t{dT3 
3§ rlW ddTPfenF fdmF ^ »f§ 3HH 333'd 3J3 dflw fHUI 3 7Jor-»I%H, 
a T 3W-33t3, 333 >133 § 33 f33 ifH fdP>F § I 

ijf am ymv marr afw & 33 3 t 333 7533 fH 3753 3^ fffeT 3 »i§ I33 

fefeun W f3oI H7J333375 ^3 § I “f53 3d'o(dl 7T33 flTUI 3t TT33 ^33 >H§ 
H7J333375 3373 ff I for 3 o73t ^ 3. 1893 fH. (1836 Hi.) 133 t375 75713 3f33 
H3 33^ 7 7375 §t 75dl'3'd 73373 3 HTW 1 900 fH. (1843 Hf.) f33 W o(f3 T I 
feTT 313 § 73 3175733 fej dT3 H'fdH* § y3>3 3 1 H33 § I fHH TTHI - W 5I335dr 
f H33 3t 3T3f 313733 12 3raF, 6 33^ »I§ 2 >>173 (»IW3) f33 tfe>>3 HfeyF 
^1 fHTT 33^ feFT 3J3 § 375 3t3 nfftPJFfE 7J75I »rfq>>r3T 3 3I3f 1151 

>W/f5!373 ft3 tfenF 3fH33 tl fBTT f33 f?5 #5+ §t f^53f 51829 §, ofgf ^ 
‘dI3 y33f H33’ W oIHrarai H33 § 33oT 33jf f333 o( 3?3-fgHd'W »f§ yffdPTira? 
§ 3^% 3 fU oI375 3W 3fi3>F § I ” 23 fe? 3J3 3f 333 ^3 ^ 3 3T3Htft f753f f33 
feyf dlfil If I fe j d(y 333$ ocldof die 1 o(d5 3r H'Todof G^dd 1 oidoi ddd TicifTjyf 1 " 


21. fart, 375 1 2. 

22. §€ % 373 13. 

23. 3375 fiw 3dff, ^3333, 373 644. 



36 UFFF fa HZ# 41^ FtH7> 

Srfew I r«H dju F 7 uPow si'dl 7 fl d/d rt'rto' tjcj'M F fFfFW PsF djd (V 6 o( 

HTfira - # f 7 rfte^ fqFte Of ctff 7 tti fen ftft teg otf hOfh % ate »# ajf 

hOuf # fkFF fw ’§■ # hf fFF 7 ftw ft 1 

§ufftf (Vh&wf % ffff tee fff# qF 7 § arf ?tof fOff % »rfa>>te 
mt huTuf qqtr qF 7 % fu ftF wfw ftiw ft, fttefe jfi ujf dfw wf^m, ¥# 

'¥^sf dJdd'H, HFWkft F’fFF, F 7 # H# fHUf # ## dFAM', FHt <5F W& »T§ 
jfi did tyd'tf Hdrt djt] FOO Hd'rt Fc5, fO<V fFF" («3 F 7 did cVrtc* FnfUF F 7 
fy^Jl F#T m§ dfw wfu& # ufFFF F 7 # ft fU fFF, faft §# ft 3755 FFcf, 
qFF F%, FfFHF 7 ft ^ FFPF ft W5F F 7 fF^F olFF 7 »FfF ft HFHF 7 ## fFF »# 
3'tfl djdF'H #»F d'd 1 TOO H'.<3 FTSoPO fOwO FcSI feO # FF ftdl fecS 7 # 
Iff# % cFW fFFFF F# 3JFHF F# F 7 ## F 7 # Ff (TOof FrfFF F 1 qujF 
oft## FfFHF 7 F 7 faw>, rites § F%3H# FF^fF F 7 FdT FFF # OT FF F 
^ F 7 ^ »f^ FFW FHF 7 ft fFF fes 7 FUFF q# fFF H# FTF FFonO ft FU fFF 
IFF 7 # fFF 7 ftl St# qF 7 ft dtdcSd'd' ?f 3JF (TOof TFltJF % 1469 F^ 1539 
FF' ^ FFH& rfteiS <5 fFF Fdj 7 SFHFF #F T ^ fof rIF fuQ 1 F 7 Ufftl#<S o(dF F 7 
F 7 3JF tVFF' FrfFF # HF 7 ?) FUFtmF »TU% UTF F# FTFFt Uf 7 o( TFF rites 
F§F IF# 1 1 



5If H T fUH HU T 57r r W fefe<PH 

ridifcr ffw Hd'G * 


1604 dt. f%W jfi dm 3jW7rfuWxZ\ HWd 7 oftdt gfet Ht I dfet dldd'H ife 
fefcfd 7 7d »T^ djd »1drlrt tfe tft fe^d'Se Hd I ufu^ tJ'd did H'fda'ft 

dt ndt dgrd 7 # h 7 # gif nrend 7# utt fedFT % fu fed ufow 1 dt vamd Ht i 

fen HHdt didy^l d, nitd dgid 7 dt h 1 # t, fefe yporfed 7 dddla fed, am %w 
H'fdH % HUdd tttTl fdWd o(d<V oial TPf 5H rtJl Ht d 7 dt fed 6>dl d& 

¥H5 7 WHtl fed d 7 Traf Hdt dt Hfdd-wreHH 7 fed »fe Hfe-fddlt 7m ?5)t 

H>r fed olid 1 ri'i d'W o?H Ht I fed feo( Hd 7 iriHcV-aU ocdrt Ht I (rlH ?fet Udt 

febcared 1 # dfdd Ht i fen Hddd ?fet fed ^rrt h* # 3wh oM gfet fen d 7 
•^‘d'^di ya 7 dHdter »fe ddd uv&Qt aw Hti uwi few u'JWdl ifef fed 
#pjf farnr t fe sat dt mist s 7 a 7 ?^ w <sat gist fet tdfer 7 , few, rfe, aata 

>>fe a£' ^ FRife dsT Hd I fe<V % Itit dt feof fedHf5 rtld *S '<»l ^'a Ht I d'ddl 

Fpfed fed uandt mm d add dt naa nfW fgiwr ft fen aaft h 7 # - ya& &w 

$ fed addld H 7 d ifeHdt % Hl-Fd Kfiw ft 1 3Jf Idfed ?> fet, W 7 d H T S’ daa 7 

of dH ofidd 7 <Sd)d' ttdl^ 1 g5St»F, yat fekfd HTidldl fo^ - H'i ¥ T 75 1 ' 

fe»ri 1 

fea rldj 1 ~7 W^Hx? fed dTT Hd % dd ^ d'fe*>F r( r <£ »dl' I d'y 5 

■fed dydtw ora fedT femr %»r w §ud ardemw frFd fdd 1- feiw Ht i 
fen § gradwid 1- oPwra - Tdfey fer fFd - 1 1 ajf nrarid ife - nt nfet w£t 
dt dddtd H5 7 $ dfet dJdd'H itt § fd^ Hd »f§ d’dt TFfdd @H H 1 # d tidH'St 
gist dddly nidw fey^ dfe% Tid i dfet ogd ftw d^ vgdrrd, “ijt grf »redd 
^ dt ^ ufe^ Hfddjd dt yrdt fedd cRot TTHd 1660 fed, fed ddHd % fedfe 
(wfijdHd) dfet djddd fit d fetrfs 7 wlw i »m jst ddd »ft dgid nrfegr- 
st s 7 # oid^ HHd 1661 ^ G' 2 arnfkTm irsB^ iwi"^ 

fed dfe fef 1 fofw <t; “dJdd'H stdydSHtfd ofel TTHdfeW WJoTHtfdtl 
HHd HK 7 ^ Htloi'dl I fed Hd d 7 ^ §Vd IFdtl dd - Hid §o?H Hydfetl Tjt g[H 
ddydHdfetl” 3 


* iran nrftr>?fd few, tfirol yrtfeafegt, ufe»w i 
l. djafm’n irfeww, 1997, us 7 123. 

z Hzmsna, dd 7 fea'di, afry, ufow, ] 960, us 7 327. 

3. mfswmJ T 3mff-6, ifc 7 351. 
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UtTO Id Herat oi'd.ddfel— 41# fta? 


araf aft? fa? ftt £ ftt faf 1 fefw ft: “7M? ftwf? ft fa? Trraf?, s 7 ?? 

oft- 73?t ft?73 a 1 ? I of? 7373?? Tjt 3J? oft? 73?* f f?73 T ? 3T?-Ura 5 1 ? I ” 4 

lj. H 1 fea fftuf ft Gold dof ft »i 1 M ' <d ft fed fddeJ 1 odd 1 ft fc? d/d dJW FFfUH 
ft} - at? 7373? W H feoF?? facra>ff ftt ?ftt fa? ft fey ft 73y?? oftftt BTat 
7ft »fft fair ftdoid 1 »Ff? fetf ft fa? w& ftt ?ftr gftt feof ft Tjt ddara 73ft?a 
fft? traora sra feftt aret 7fti 5 far3 ??ft fa? ftt mrew ?>-, Htrfft^f w mft 
awn sra?) w if??-?? ft?? 1 " Hfe §??:?? ft >?ft faf 1 gif dfe w fins, 
ftt fefetFHy Hftftra 1 - wtfft w? jots ft a*?f ft farr fef ft fey? ?aat ft 1 ftw 
\msw ft H'&ocdl ft? ft ?^-7m fanF?- arasraft ?f mrfevm fmu ftt yrrasr 
ft 1 wat fti 6 

fed dfe trftJW ftt fetft fF ftoft ft fft 3J? tddrlft ft? ftt ?T3 6d' ft yfbft 
H'9 djd Ti'fda'd ftt tjfft H'ft sfdld' ftt afet TTt I Sdlft ftt yftl did d'do( ft? ftt 
ft ftt feofdd ora wftl ftt I Qd 1 ftt t>pifet H'dl ti'dt 0<V ft WF?ft tFH ftt »fft fed 

frfftft 1 dj? war? ft? ftt ft draftfftt ft? hh 1 a? ft arat 7ft i ara )733T? ft? ftt ft 

»Ftfftt »fft ufftfe BJ? ftt Hrat afet 31? >W? ??? ftt ft dJddTftl' a?733 33ft 1 ?t H? 
fftftt fttl feft ?BF ttfclfe 3J? ftt dJddTftl H?3 : ft ?7373 73ft 1 Bfdyftl ftt W-lft 

fed^ruu'ftt ft a?J3 fftft 73 ? i fa? jsat Bra »raa? ft? ftt tFH 73 ? fern-r ftt arat 

HU ?? fftft jftl fed ? Hofti' ft" fcf sfdl? ftt a^ff tF fetfWft? odd' few ?ft 
IftQToT fed Brayut yfy? 7 f?? ddl ? a^ftt 7ft i yd fetfferdd Bra ?f?>o3 ft? ftt 
ftt agftt fft? sra war? ft? ftt ft ftt ora fft? 1 " aftaFi fa? ??* ara »raa? ft? ftt 
?fh afttmt fa? aTfe nrrat »f? fftft ftt bfb? ??■ fe §? afet faftft? sra? ?5ftt 
ftft-ftft ara^ §u? afe ft?-?? fft»f5Tftt»F ifh afe m i 7 

d/d dju H'idid fftd ft- did H 1 fed 'ft ftt U'ftl ?BrT ft I fe<V ft (ft ??) , did rt'rtoT 

ftt, BJ? >XBT? ft? ftt, 3T§- Wf? d'H ftt, 3J? ?T-f tJ'H ftt, 3T? »lddft ft? ftt 

»fe sra §bt a?ra? ftt i fara ft few? 1 uaft- sF?ft - s<did : ftt afet ftt farr fft? ??? 

ft I fed 1 Udd' sTdldl ft ?F ??: ft? <3 dl d , ft ft?, feddddcS, ?F7-f ft?, HUd 1 , ftftt, 
?w??, oral?, afeaar, uHf, ft?, u?f, ftt??, aaara?, Haaar i fa? ?bi? 
ft?-ft? arfftn?, ftfe-ft? »fe t? ft? afe- ?f? Tfaxr? t=i?i ft? ??!? ftt 

HTTOT-F? H?t 7T? 7T?> »fft- araftf-ft^ftft Tfftt aft?? 73? I 3B1? ft ft? ftt ara?t 
TTftt fe? ?ft FT? aBF? ft 73? I sTBT? Bfat? ftt f J^?f-U??ftt 7T?t ??? ?ft 73? 

nrft ara ft awft 73 ? 1 fa? ydran (g-.ut.) ft a>a?B 73 ? 1 ?bt? ftt ara ft 

4. nf- dm ijjdr nm dfs', ftFraftftt, aw^HTfrara, ^1963, ur?2i40. 

5. w 122; fty BTFFdt btw? fft?, a?'5^^iFscra(ua?g?), fftw???, 
1891 af., U?F85. 

6. Hafemra fiw, fcfed'j -1 ???????, ufe»rw, 2004 . 

7 . ferfara ?5at fta, ? FnftrafHUT, pw, uft 46-81. 



3T§‘cfR H'foa ytHayWy fefed'H 
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yfewy fb wt feu yt y<vdn fe rafyy yfe fbi yary w fe yy farFTB fb wt 

MTO fe yfey yfe FBI feH 3fr ggraf f%g= §%-rrfet g # FB wt 

tfty-ri'dlw fe yary yt fb i 'few' yt awl - yt yarat-yarat Frt wt aa yy fear fe?jt 
fe yaifet HB 3 T yt fea-ya FBI 8 

fey 33 T 3 T ytw afetw afe fear fey fey yt arafetfy & far fey ytw 
to 1 ? uffh fey$ fey % FBaww aar arnat ast fey at fey of featw yatw 
fb fea 1 fe fey ^ HfeuaB fe ftfetwFBi fat 1 fe $. fey feur yr fey ft 1 9 ferr 
3 s few ? 1 fear Ffey few fen yt y Fray ft fe yafe yt afet §y fe wife wife 
feyra* y ray ttbot fey at fe wafetw QyFflw ftf ) 1 fafebd ora ?fet rat »rfe fey 
OT? W, ydd'dUB FFfaa fefe oftfe afe fayaT Fife 1 , yfet rafe^ (>*313 fey) fet 
w rarayat fyy foatwyra ofd^' few few yti ay 3 aw feyyy ra?> i fear 37 
fey fe sfdid 1 yt ary ary cvcvx fey rff aar yt feyy fe, nrfe yfe fey fe fey ytw 
rayByr rayfeat feat fey *ol fb fefefe rayfeat feat fayy ray yfeaB ywy’ 
rat adyfea artfet arat fe »fe fey araw ywy yyy 1 fey foxrat raat fe i rarafea 
fey yyn fe wean tyararyt fe i 10 

urn afe wfdB fey ray urer fe Fryers fewfe fefe fet gfet yt ftf-th ft i fey 
% y raa: oi^HO'd, aw, artray, fey 1 -, fr$, few, raw, Hay, aaj, yfearr i ara 
ra afet atfe yy fayfe ary wy $ fF fa ffeyyyyyt fb fe fa ary FFfeaB fet ara fey 
fb Rfe ayy i fey ary w-ry yrr rfe y yyy Fft »rfe feFr fet yyy y y ‘rry’ 
& y d'di yT-ryaft - fey i ferr yy?F yi" fefeaFFry yy ^ afe yt KyBy & i arfefw 
fey yfe)- HyeB 1- tft yy fe^ w fey Fray 1 1 fey ary rroy ^y fe y ayy yt 
arytat Trot Fit yfe fe fey yy y Fryfet Fft yy fen Fryer »fe yfyyy tjbs ferr 
^ ary rroar t?ft?na fey few Fit §y wefe wu fey ayr >ryB Frti 
yfe aaayy nfe yfet ay 1 yt yt yyy tferyyyy “yyrafet art yB: yffe 
arayfe yar at §h wat” ti fey srw dfe irluw^ ufew 966 y & ^ 968 ysr 
& i fey yyt fafeyarar Fiyyy yfet afet 1 1 

lri(S' aid FpfeyB yt afet dju djtj H't hn fey yyy ft i Qtv fey aftfe ay 
ray FFfuaB yt afet fe 1604 at. fey ary nryyy fey yt ^ yt am dm wfcm fey 
yyy ary feyt Fit i ay yfe ary fear ayyy yt fet afet, ara - arfey ftfur yt yfet urn 
djwwfm^ 1706 at. fey yyt yB afeyB- array Ffe yffet afet Frti fey yyt 
FraBy nay r^t ynyFF Ffeba fe^ - yfet >Bt feur rft ywra 7 ayyfet afet Frti fey 


8. garyt afe ffewra fey fey, w asTm&f' (iwat, feyt wl wfeat), iarat 
grafeyferat, afeww, 2001. 

9 . j/raywaa, w h. 

10. yra fey ytrfew® ftw, aray^/ya^ aTF 12. 
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(JiTO feJHddt oTcVdelH— 413 7 fef3 


33 dm c[[w mfua P<?g 37374 33 % t 373 wrcjyg gt Hfet gt ft i 313 difag feW 
gt t 3 3733 33 t urn ^w jvfmt 3F3fff5r 313 g 7 ggfr ffhih fet 7 ti 11 
y'iloOd' gt afet ufe-fy ft yg gfe hf g 7 eft fet ft 1 yV Ota ft nygt 
Tfgy3g 7 fety3T4gTggtTT3 T g33 3ft§^feg7Tg3gg 7 tgfee 7 1 ad'add 1 
srfeH B! 3 ?g i fen H3 7 3T3 tt^ £3 nt % tt nag 974 33 rig ft 313 warg tg 
r ft % fH33 63 7133 eft 3771 3J3 3133337 tft % 907, 3T3 334 334 tft £ 679, 3)3 
313773 %3 tft 3 2218 3ft 313 §3 3U33 7ft't 115 HH3 33 I 337H 7 fet 773 t 
33 W»o( dald fit t 377 1 fed - 541 331 <73133 % fH33 feol-fegf gt 33 1 Tit 313 
H'fgyA gt afet ‘ 33 ^’ t s 7 as gt fgfet tat ft 1 ftt gt 313 1 3fofet afet fegr 
fH33 ‘73773’ ?3 t fet 3f r U3 r tat ft 3# ggfeaf 7 I 33 313 gt afet gt 33^ 
fH33 MOW Lffew, T4373 7 grF, TleJ W tttf 7 , ggr, 3713’' 3ft ?73 T cTeft gt t 1 fen 
3 a 7 agioi Tfyg nt afet 3it tt afet t utt ygfg ag ftiat 7 7 ft i gsrtgtafet 

SJ 

f 33 3 ^ ?375of 7=rag ggf 33ft3F 1313T >>ft ty gt 33^ 3# H3?3 HHg ^ 33f 
ggfttf 7 fe3T I TT3T t fet 3T3T gt gt gat 3ttt Hitt ft 1 STa-afet 3ft 33Tt 
gt afet feg gfe 1 ftt ftt 33 fets 7 3t ft ua ij: tm few t fen 3fo gt fet 
srfg t yntf siat gg ft fey tc< 33T3 7 g 7 yV Horng ugTpgH 7 wtl fuagg Og 7 
51377 F 7 7ft 3^ ft §3 ftt 3t 3eT feg Qg 7 513% 377 3ft fet 351 §3+ gt3F fokffe 
Httf 7 t H7t fet H3t 3 T 33 7 tig 7 51377 t 35fgt3r 773, 3J3 nfeaFf tfe gf3T feg 7 
life 7 g 7 yfdoCd oldO Hrt 3ft fen 33t Q<V 3 3f 7 ut 3H-TH 1 <3 dil yd 1 few Tft I 

fen by gg ttn fgg gt g 7 3 t 3 t 3 if 3 f 33 f 7 3 ygy 513 ms 1 ftry 33 H gt 

olHFgt Tfgt 1 t Tf# 733 tl 12 313 Httigg t 3 r 33t HfSH'U'd* 3 feel SWB H3 7 
1 3it feoi jffet feg'gyd' 1 1, feffet tmt 1 3i3>ftft feut t feni tt Tte t3 
5133 7 Tft 1 7T 7 fddl^e f%3 TT3aH 7 3 Tft t ?t eft 5wf33! 7T 7 eft HHolfdg 7TH% 
HtSH'U'd* $ fe51 oftt feg U3 t tff 7 513 HHltt 7ft 3ft 7T 7 eft 3 T 3Tft I m dm dfw 
H'Fdtt g 7 frtdl-Fg old 3 3 7 fe3f 7 ftg HHtWfg y.d1 .foetid t ttf TT3, 3'dd t Hlft 
3313 Tf3, yrf'y t 3J3 H3 3ft f‘)ldl3f 7 TFS 7 t git TigTH 7 gt oTHfet 5133 g 7 Tftrf 
tc? 3313 TT3 I felj 7 TT3 g 7 ttn f%H3fe»Rft, 3fftf3f 7 3fH3' 3ft TTf33f l t)'do( 
f7TCF3 OF 5133 F 7 Tft I feF 33^ dm qjfe TpfUH, 3 T 33t TIT-FTT feg fet 7 ftgrg 3W, 
TffWg 7 ftg Tffet toi3 7 3 ^ertg yw 3it KHi-oiiwfTg gt ntt tg ?w gg t# i 13 
ftfy 3ff H'fdy'* 7f3lt3 t fegrfrg 7 Tf3 I §73 t 3T33t F3lt3 § 33 ttg 7 3ft 
U 3 ut ttg Tft i Qrt 1 1 dm djt/ H'flm d\ Trot yfet d 1 di 1 feg 33 1 fgtt 1 tt 331 
31 33 1 fee) Tft d'dl fed Tf3753 3ffefTf T F Og 7 513% 33 1 3fTT3753 31 Pel H ' H Og 7 
333 3' $ d'dl TTeft 33t 3ft J fen d<g' (rfd3 3 1 d'dl 1 gt dm qjfe h'fl/H f%3 333 

11. 0TT3fHUffta3, ydW »fem, 163-164. 

12. yd<?W1c(d, Pddd^ofHrt I 

13. Hyfe3f T 5T'fjTUf, yd’SWfdnd, 143" 14. 
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ajaafa H'fuy ##m7> r g r fs'r:M T H 

oft# ar# ft, fag fea m hw aa : # am, Hm, ar§#, . w, am#, 
■Sddm'dl , fed'dld', daoH, HdO, MtVHdl, rtdHdl, c#, Sd'dfl, Idrtdl, H#, 
to?®, arg, ao-rar#, gg <s<i | f«-4, wmt a#, w , gymt, faf, ana, 

H 1 ddl, H35m, ol'rtd 1 , offewg, Hdsl'dl >># rlrt^dl I d'dl ttrl"Sdl XHd<2 am #JT 

Hd'tid # W # agfa^T afe# 1 1 amt OT g Safe at ft Ha fea HUH $=?t 

^ ! H# gr add '53' 3'dl d'dl' fdt) # & I tf/d djti H'fdtt #*>f T H'dl# a 1 ## 

fag gy g amt# ggg Hggg aa, f t# far fry# gtaa, afuag, aftagg gfow, 
nrw # am, ft# *gg, p# grfaa, Hmrr Hm »# g# waS % tar a# gwar i 
am dfw H'fdu fed amt am - wm agi amt amt # ddtly fen h# ft: yfa# 
gg& ufa& #, fea #t # t fert a# # fT, tt, ur# »# ?# #i aar# # amt, 
am H'fdym # amt g gryfg fe# ar# ft i f#r g#-atr ft i mamg ft nat gam 
gg # yfe# na # yfe# ffe gam ^feataa# gam t, #rf gag t nr# 
»Ffg i yg aa am fag Hf# a# far gfe # gar# at amt u%, yg ft# # »# 
ft# at ga# at amt fa# ar# ft §a gif wggm ft i 14 

am dfw Tvfuw^ fen a# ffg fag w am amaf ggg-am # ft# gar# fag 
gaafggr Hama a ai# # i g# yoefeg aa t djwFrfuwE am, arm iraa 
am di fua ftrur # % g#-gy gmyr am, gif # gftw am wfaw ft, fea # fear 
fH#-ytr ga ft 1 gag-am # gaafggr aa ara^ ft# Ha# fag tfg g # am 
gfeam # amt g ajf ffgg t rafeoa a# at i fea * aid amt fag at huh? 
aft# ar# fti ft# far: 

H'<il 3JW JfW §~ WWt fwfW WSt tyfijB' FF^II 
am wwt «# ^ar fm FF^ifwsfk am fanj’d // 15 
amt ajagmr #^#feHgagfsaarfa* imuar af# S’: 

^ Hwfk ummw if ?Mk fwfo umw}' wi&trii' 6 
fua % ft# &tfaa ^ # fen gfe § #^- cf# &jj gfe FFfow% am 

fag >x#g ira # ft# Taa# dfw wfuws am % ga t H T 7jg r %ar «di ar## tt?> i 
am ixarr?) #a # yg, drwdfwwfuw gg##ts£H?n hw g grw gg 
mfsfwnibu gr fimt ddam H'fda ftg yaarm afta 1 " far# # # am »ragg ta 
# yg n# amt Hmt# ft# gar# fimt adarn fnfaa fa^ uag * dmdfwFFfuw 
yrat gm tar## gai m g v>rfaH afe fea t far ^wmfuww # wfc jft am 
^,#cmHf#f#TafegHyHgerag-|-for djw H'fdv fey am £ ga t # ft# 
gar# fag yaam afeyf #t am djtt Tvfusrw Ha # # fea # #i 


14. §c&, 15. 

15. Uftdfewlrm, VW 982. 

16. 3'cl djdtl'H, <Z'd ! , aa 24#, d'Qdl 25# I 
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US'S fUHddt oFSSSH— • 41? 7 

a'y 1 HS 7 at S D-idl ndted H'fott S 7 sftw d^tjl fcSwcxd odd 1 fsm 7 tet I 

fen Hit SS mA^SHS HfTO or^t TO SS f%SHd' S sfsm 7 7# I fete TO fSHH % 

sta 7 fsfam 7 te tfto to ate hsi sa^feteT&aat Iww-dH' Jl, fesat s(tdd3 7 

t?5 fws S«te ate, S 7 at fetet »FH TOTS a Sdd'yl rF HStft Ht mte S 7 tet »TH 
dS'StHd' TO fes HiS 7 SH fte at TOFTO STfte S 7 teTOmsasteaatst QSdld'rtl 
fte sta 7 tF fea 7 tet i sta 7 te fate sro ast to w s 7 fefdd'H fro sa-Hsi at 
a^p - afsm 7 slam 7 ft i fen stef tea-fatas sas at iss te, fate teat to aar miro 
ala te swat sro arrt fro at f as 7 fara 7 sas 7 && mte fa at anr sfetm 7 
aw, fro fete assas fits a 7 ste *J1 tet mte s 7 at fast at i-te arot sat s?5 
at i hs - fan % 8 &c fea aw w§ mw wfuw at saHtessa 7 a tea >fss astern 7 
as i faa afa sat sa a 1 fits sat sa hse 7 Tit i sa 7 sat teat to te faa afe 
cftat tet fr fa a 7 a 7 fete sd'dtel 7> fto-to te as faa 7 ft i sa fes fete ftes-sst 
a 7 SH 7=ftl 17 

wro faa teat to aste sta a 7 faw sf aaaffna nteas at te atet-aa 
hh 7 a^a arms, mas^ 1644 at. a toto fete ait 1 sta 7 fsm 7 tet i fan af 7 fen 
te naste fas sts § fete a 1 ^ a 7 hhs mte sfate £ sa TFfasrs, atea ww safes 7 
rft % swfem 7 % hhs fete ate as, f?p- a fef 1 sse 7 ft fat 1 fe fea sts sate 
te steam 7 a 7 tea 7 te feat at i ‘sat fofa sate a 7 sate’ to 7 at stes 7 sites ate^ 
aro as i sate aaa sa te fefam 7 afem 7 te 1 ‘sate a 7 sate’ wro fate a 1 
a^ to ^ a 7 Ffsa 7 sa 7 fta froa t fet at fast as i ‘a’ b 1 ‘a’ aa 7 ta 7 
wd'dfl faiFS ?5at fas wh Rh at dTw 1 1 ‘uat feftr uat a 7 sat’ fst tt a^ 7 
TFiaa H'Soeaf ta aaa sat as i ‘aaa....ust fefs sat’ aaa srata 7 
auro a T as T # ta ^ as >xt w at fst TOts feirat t at aaa as i ‘ustfeftf 
uat’ % oft mas aa? s 7 at slaaa sfs t aast fta sa isfasrs % awa aim 7 
fas 7 a 7 tthb ta at at sat as aaat 1 1 faa at fast aft-aa aiFfa atm 7 faa 7 
as, ass atm 7 a 7 sasat sanja sas atm 7 ftratm 7 fsf 1 sat? faa aaa^f tt 
irfam 7 atti TOatstssfaafssa maas ta rft at iFraa s at mr& 
aaa sro at aaa sta 7 farm 7 ft i ara ats faa faa TFst afe a 7 faa at h'^ t 
fs a 7 ^ to arot sat a 7 ^ sfa irat ftt TOt t s^ftm 7 at 1 fst Hit fesf sat 
stsHti faa s 7 at a. 1661 fs. faafwft satt t srat fet sa fasarati faa 
1604 at. a saa hh 7 fair test sat fte-saiFfes sis t i 18 test fa^ at 
mamfus'dd ste 7 # fa^ ate as fa Ha fate fta-saHrfes sta a at ate as i 


17. fes, ITS 16. 

18. 5s tea temst ste fiw, urn wfc ifc w m&5 sm, swr 7 HH 7 g T s, mfy3HS, 

1952 , 1 ^ 52 - 53 . 
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feffa §31% mat uat t irt w ^ HTqt frt^^ m %a fet 

Hmi mad 7 aya anst at? at fe ^ 7 at fd'fdP * 7 w fern fa 7 ? 7 ti 

ofdd'dy? a 7 ?# at? fa? H 7 fecf fa 7 ?(5, FTHH 1655 .feH a'tiW'O rld'dfld 8964 
UJH 7 , 7 15 Hd& H 7 doffci 1 ^t dig 7>idri(S ta Ht § HnfFW ufex 7 feffcPTf 7 

fenf 7 1 1 m 7 at FTHH 1655 1%H FOTte aW at, H 7 at oTiV75 t Ha& §H H>t 
UaHSSr FT? >>1% H 7 at old -<4? fetd fed uaua 7 do! & foT did TT r RjH T c5 Hdl» 
EFSTFU 7 tft fat t 77 ? t%H feat fat HHt<5 H’dloi'd mat H?TI 19 

dm tfw TffuW^ at? H 1604 Ft", f?H mife at# mat at fa §H HFf 
? at feat aHS'd TFfUH feH nHSTH ?H feat mat at I fed naSTH 

ttdl'd'd mf afe arfe ft % HFf 3? aH 7 ft? 7 I tf HoTa 7 ft fe Hfeof at? H 7 Ham 7 ? 
ma afe feam rft »fe ma %m aadd ft t mf as - or? fa? 7 fm»F at PmfTm nute 
fkww wwt mf fmrf^ afenr fup^f 7 ft far at leggftfeafett^mfatfaur 
ft m HT^t ft FFH? 7 a?? HTW afet aft ftfui ft § 7jt OT? FTfe? »fe feat 
»foTO 3H3 H'fdH W HH FT? 7 ? 7 ? W t wfeya Hfaa ? nrfe(3Ha W?t ffe-H 7 

fdPM 7 ft H 7 djd H'fdb it d'tfl M'ldfct ? fed 1 * nfdfcl t A'« feot at? d/0 djU H'fdH 

at ft feat ft 1 20 afet H7# ffui ?T75 UH feW ft it H?> I afet FFfe? £ tffeaaa 
vaa t feat add'd Hfaa at Fnat maafe mww mm ?t?ti ajf Htfaa fnui 
nt m yna-Hura?) 7 1706 at. ?¥? Tjt hhhh 7 Frfua- aft# mat Fit i fen 
yTJH-Hurfe? oftat at? % frRit a 7 ? §?% mf gttaH fnur nt ^ »ryt ft aftft 
h>F aar a 7 ? 7 aKi ftw f add't fi? fa 7 fek feae at? wfijaH? f%t trft mat 
Ht i 21 fet at at? a 7 h gfw ?v fa? ifm? 7 h 7 ?^ »rta»F t fa t irt 1430 

ami faat 1430 ufc»r at? mnfe fern aS'^a? an fea fa? am? fen 
nda?53 1 1 , fea at? w Ja 7 ? 7 ? a 7 ta 7 -^? 7 a Ftma 7 1 u? nftw a 7 ^ca-ura 7 
mat - a aafa 7 1 wt a 7 ma df& H'Qjs at at? m faaKst mas^Tfa 7 nataor 
mtat, Tjt »ffe3aa at taima? 3 1 alia fat at nafeaa gaj- mat ftoth 7 1 


19. fey, at 16-17. 

20. sr?t t ? 7 faur, mfw fawn (?fet amt fiw), hmw ftpwSt graa 7 fiw, rrftr? 

»ioreHt, wfiwa 7 , 1961, am 7 ?!), at 85. 

21. acret 3W 7 ? fiw, ^^fej/a^lPwS’VfHt), »fl>{?H?, 1889,14m 7 234. 



3Tf afc TPfUB H T ?5^3 T W 

mf¥wmfc wzf* 

W§ dJW H’fdii TTH7 W ft# W## 17 H 3p S’! feu HcM sf'tTI-d'S # 
fesra 7 w gp Si fen w y#y Hf^ fen # hh# 3735 Si fen ?p # fwra 

f#»r ft# ft# 75# fH?5#l feH# HUTS 7 , fft 37 WF7 ft? # fe 15 »13TH3 
1604 #: ft# 5lt#l 7ft UJW dfw IT^c^ft# uM y# 37 H'ftd 1 * # H 7 # »r§- 
sft 37, 37 ft3i yd'tid # # h 7 # 333 oft# ut# S ’ 1 ftir # ft?57 7 577 ft 
ftyfty fy»Tf6f»r, w, fedfenr, stt 7 , ftt 7 # tto tMRj? ithth 7 # 

531# ft# 75ti5 15 531#, 1 1 5# t 4 37 U7 ft ft>513 fj>ft»r # H 7 # # 33F1 1 1 
feu op 36 y'ilbO# T 7 J73 ft? 7 3p S 1#H ft# HH# TTTH 7 § f3T»Tc5 

173 575 T 7 ft#3 ft# ftPtf 7 S I 

7ft 3JW ftw Wfm^ HTP'rtd 1 H# TTH7 ft fyfty f^HoT W# ftt!’?'*' ft 
75^5-75^3=5 TTH7 ### ftftUTTlT 7 fe # WUt ft^7 $h of# I W. H7D-RJ7) 
#73175 W5H7 : 5# iff 37 3p H#JH T 7 f?7H7 yft 77 H 1775 UW ##>7 
S’ 17 ftol # ^3B>P7) #5(5 #»7 yodd HftflWT 7 T 7 Htd'd HHT 7 ?) ttfft 57# 
H’Hpq(# ? »re3H H§V fey ftg f#H7H7 ft I ft# 75# »f# if 37 3J# H#J3 
§ 575 #7 577fHol (Emotional) 31513 7 , 1777 $H W? H755 7 T 7 ip751 
op H5# #l' 

HH7 J## f#351 557 3T#575ftr «J7H7, “fed fdtfoiW #51 ftlU 7 ftpH 7 S’ 
fol 37 3p Tfty 57# ftd'dM'd 1 # 5f#H S, ft# fttt'H# W ft#3 S' H ft# 
(5# H3F f(5575 fty S I frT# frT?! 7 5# ft 37 3p TFfUH ft >#y>>tc5 5?# S’ §3# 

# ft# fW3 57T5 7 f#T \[# #5 5# S’ H7557 S# S’ I H »f# T 7 ^ 
yyHd# dJWft&TVfUH ft# ft?5# S' Tf#? # T#!# # ftf# #5 yTftfsi fey? 

fH75# Sftl” 2 

i#ry »m#5i(5 ftfdd'Hct7 ftiHTy few# wfet yHHsi uuTf-fcfeuvw 

fftzztftg #ft# fetfTT S' : f7 H7 7 737 §# I7K W7#3F, # §5 7K ## 

# 5H# cx'sl S' dfd# ^S'd 1 5W o<t; 1 fid =5 15# 5%3F I H3F #H T 7 >H75 
ww ft? 7 #HH7 (?7>r) feft i ft? 7 w iwm ylyylm 7 fe 5T 7 tit 7 w 

# Sydd'd, UH7 ftrf#FH »fftr>>tl5 #57, UH# CjAlddfHdl, UfenfW I 

1. Hfu fnai ni®3T, ft% ft m sfe Tiitm, 1998, y# 169. 

2. #Sf, U?7 169. 
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fe»F ?f (arafmft f¥u af Oa 7 § hu 1 ?! hh 1 ?) ypie &) t hhu w ywar fira huh 
^ ^Tf U[H 3" vut dhld3 r f¥3 ^fw W HoTS 7 1 1 3 

VffntT fddd**, Traraf Ura dldtt fit dst HfoWHl, ^ dgd WdU 1 »f% fiprpu 
?TO foOt yHHof Hui'37-f WUH dfe, wfe ift 3JW d[Er JT r fU3' »& JJ3W3H U3K 

tpmr m f¥u »ry£ hh% rfe?> £ ftrw>, we?’ »i% wftmferrara u 7 nra to 
orarfe»r fefw t, “tu 7 H'TEre 1 '' w, frujub* 7 w, HHrau H3U 7 § uuu ua 7 

yuw U 7 HUd'dra »f^r UH 7 3* IfHU u£ tUF O’ >f0 HUH TUO W3 7 . fdU' fu^ 7 cfBF 

£ ga fdU 7 dl 0d<5 nrfe 7^ 3JU 3[U TFfUH rft § fy«o(M ut PfiUUH iTO 0 »f% 
Htftf H 1 ^ U 7 fd^Ht H?> 0 >F fen drwtfv ?> »Re 7 UUH 3ja H?> few ff WfO >F 
»FVlt Wf 7> 3Tf (TOof Od at U 7 fmf H753 7 U 7 1 fe7T ?5Ft >F 3JU U 7 fHH U 7 1 ” 4 
Wfryt fen OtT U3U fdU wff 7ft 3TW %W wfltt fdU ‘H'Add'd U 7 hOh’ 

feO ant »ru% Pdd'd Oh au?> 3* atu^ H'*dd'd ait ay Pdd'd nat oru?> u 7 

H3?> au^ I S 7 . H3HU?> HfUdTW W, “DTK 3U % U5of fOfenF 3T Py«i 7 d 7 
f?5U?5 FTHfeoTH 7 3" Ijd'Pdd U 0 fWU, UHUUdt *T% $U?U % HUH* f%Hd sf'Slid'd 
U 7 3 Hfu?5 Qn'PdW rFF 7 ft, §H £ HfiWe feu 7 rFF 7 d r dld' 1 1 ” 5 S 7 H Rjdl« 
WTJ% fed'd H UU HUHc!' o<d^ U^ fetf^ UH, “fedd HHtfH 7 H H'dl, HfaOi'd'dof 
»ft UWtHoT UU 7 T WT HHHt TTatl 7 ^ 3 1 tdU ^ fHUra U 7 7T 7 US 7 

urate 7 & HHtj^ra, nhra-FTra'dl ufu^ra 7 ^ 7 fen f HUor uW uu 7 ftu 
Horaetw uubw 7 u?i fe irarafeor fer^ra 7 njt ‘untd- orayora’ up Hut# ww?r 
?5Ht ferr ffu U 7 ut Tnff ufu grat I ” 6 S 7 . HFHU?) HfddlW ?> irgnt H^dd'd 
% Fraul' H'cVdd'd f TTMH3 ofufunf 7 H3 Oh ^F 7 & fe WUU f^U H'Add'd W 
hfh y?ra rrapl - oro ftu ufe»r & u% 3ra3t fuFF ftu H'cSdd'd ^ afar tfer 

oTO f¥u Up H 7 HF I Fraut UUUU 7 fdU TUt TTTUU % HFH 7 f TUU 7 ufu^U 

oftu 7 fsm t % fen afdd'd u 7 fie 7 ifUHeH 7 & >xt tuO hfO §h fasr ut 

T>TH fdti OtF 7 U^ U?> % fUTT oCdrt H'3 sTU 7 3U 7 U?7 I HHUf Mddl % HTftf 7 75 feo< 
Hfdd'd ^ fft»f HHUF 7 3'dd ut I^'dltS UUUU 7 U 7 H?5 ty'i-l'd Pdd 1 & I 

W. Hfud[« Tpu uf Hradd'dl VUUU 7 § wra# UUUU 7 u 1 f¥uiff yfdUHt uf 
UdWHSFtl TjmrfdeH'tSdd'dl fU3oT HFtf HeU ipUHH 7 df fFoT HHe 
7T3 7 F U 7 (Sdl (ti5 HUT HFif Psd f¥%oT Ho(dl U 7 Wt'U'd ^ O' 6 h ^ ijdd tPId d& 

^ ntera ^ “HcW uf m w uhw t” u 7 ffrae ara huu? uau 7 fs i 7 

3. §ut, US 7 170-71. 

4. wh tft ^ iffvmft, rreH yura orftuf, ^rral- 3raa>M^ ijyna srOui, jf- 

1974, US 7 96. 

5. H7JHUU HPddlrt (S 7 .), ¥W W TJT ^ ■ ^ fffeWtJ'iJot Sra 7 fd^ra, UrTO, 

VffeMW, 1987, 0^705. 

6. fc t, W 705. 

7. §ut, 0^706. 
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UtTO fare# ocrts^H — 41?* fias 

H'c5d?'t! Hfe feoT 33 P^dd'cS, fe[Hty?5 ddslH* feitf, lfe>ff »fe sl'ddT 
H'cW^'t! % ti 1 <d 1 feti$ fey dU'd'tfl »1 'a 1 d % yy%%~ ^ Wu'd yyQfew fey% 
U7>, “H WcS-dd'd'd) P^d'da'd 1 ' 13377 § Pdd'dU'd' W 3U ljy?7 37377 75# feH 
§ y 3W feg i3|# ^ : yygy ncu'fdJ ^ 3 ^ fy3?7 mt 33H 
»FCFfd3 TH'cVdd'-d'dT fy3?7 1 ” 8 UTW dfe wfUB fey £fe fel377 W 

WTO 33H »f% >>rfW3fH3ry ’% »f>!T'fa 3 H l A33 1 d r yf fe3?7 If I feH fey ife# 
1?3W W77FF3 Hcftf § 33o7Ht75 »f% ftf3?7Hte *jfef 33 53377 Hfe?7 y Ffe33H 
3U Ijd'rt ofd<S yf OF H'9 Hfiy 'U3H T HH r ?fy cfl3 els' oCd6 FFfWF yf 
y d * a dl , H 1 PdW ft'» fiwy >>f% H'Pd'^f* % P«o( IriO 33 H' Pd3f r yf 375'al 
£y yyfytt* ygay %°r&w h£h fey few & 1 ferfera ^Pdsifr* feur wwjw, 

‘H ft# Hd'dad'dl H7?y #W fey^H 1 ?? WW# yyyaoT HWfeW?* W HHny?7 

sra^ ‘H'^d'd'dT ife y fer ijyy 37377 y gt 3?7 sryy ff, yyn Hefy #w 
aa'daoc Try ?? At)d-»?ti | iTi 0(13 racy h 1 *?! hw P?a feayw Oy cxd* ?'<> 4 l w 
nff^H3, pi »fe Hgfet ^Pdddlw yf aPdrd'i HyfUysiy^, fe7jt 3 1 sraocy 
yfw ferflw Traxft ijH33 573y !h ’ 9 

1 »ft H^giy % raw* TTarft ?yy?> y y»xy 
wfe Jfi BM tfw wltm fey %H H'cSdd'd sfe H%U fey Wife feyy Hfe 57377 
y Wdrt ofd'dl I 

tf[W Wfsm 1 ^ 33FT HH3t 3^)- nj^FT 5 §H33 W ¥HW t nit 

fHt V 1 ^ fen Hefy fFHp § U3 fera 7m HoTdlH^I H3'Qg & HH 1- 1 1 ^o(3 
tww g#3 yfe»F j-rsy fey H?> 75 % fbr »foF?5 yyy hw w ftrayyaFy ?f, 

Hfef fipfef W dtlAd'd' *J>FH>F Wfe feoT Hl3T yf HH 1 ?) U* 3* Hfef KgyST 

feer Ei^ydl 3^ fefe afe fesf t, fat 1 : 

ifr fi&r ism ^ mr wfsrsc f itm urw umf // 10 
y 1 ? - wnfe nfe fe^ v(H T 3H T % a% u* i rr* fey srfe 753 fe yrfe gfe fey 

nyyf ffpfef % yfetyf* yf »FyHf Tor? y a'd-a'd ?ys3 oil 3' fepTf ^ 1 Hfe 

rff yyH T 3K r % a3 y?>, 6rf3 yy 3 1 ff d f rTdi Oy <j Pa*>r §■ 1 3dia ofefy rft y 

lodH 1 ?) ^ : 

Wrt)c I Q<3 QU'fiW o(t?0/d i ti°f &i 1 1 
isr i m m §ufkw s?§?> w& tt Hi n 11 
^ fey yy fffe feyfe t cMay sm wins ofefe, ferfe wrvt fey# 

8. ro yaw if^cr, yfay 2002-mor gy “yf are croy %? tft y Tfagg WAdd'd ' d ”, 
ub#%h?> PaQo, aH'al Wcsl^dOidl, yfy>Fy , yev 60. 

9. §uf, U?F59. 

10. u?F6ii. 

11. f?F 1349. 
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ajf tf H^JfT 

^75 ?5Ht?t H 7 HfbtT lpFHf ut f£of HOT H 7 HOT 7TO TO 7 H 7 HHH 
TO rFH 7 ft 1 $s\ frF HOT H 7 # ft? H# fcHH 7 , HHHH OTf ftTHS 7 TOT fef? 
ttfoTO HOT Ht TO 7 ?? TO cTO?) WTO 7 flurgr ff | 

3 FPW TPftw Wlf Ut/W/I 

fff fcfir if >m? &&wn 12 

rra fHwcH h 7 nra 7 s^-aw fe^ - fenra § tftij to 7 ^ fen f% @hw 
ft TO H'cV-^'t! 3f gfo Herat t grat TOHt 1 1 feH tF3?>r 3 TO ?t HHfHt fHTOt 
^ I fHHdrt o(drt <vw H'S 1 TOH'dH 7 rt'rt fHHB 7 TO' ¥t 3T3 1 <J ri'td 1 9" I fsi-1 H^ 1 " 
Ft^ 7 otTO =?W HOT WTH Ut HOTt fHTOt H FTO 7 ft frTH f¥H HTO, fewgr, 
fOTTO 7 , HtTH % fv»TH TOclt TO l^TO ft TOt TO H TTOt H'eS^d 1 ' fTO ftf»fra £ 
UH 7 ^ H 7 oPTO TO% TO frTH t?t TOWd HOT TOt»F ft fTO erfej Htft fo(dd oraft, 
#3T goT o(, rftTO fTOHra ofTO 7 & I gjTO'St oTtTH TOH 3" H 7 # HH3 7 feffrat ft 

ft# : 

if^ iu tfuwfu- affr fhfa ¥*& II 

ifc 3 npf zmi wsf // 13 

orat HOT HHHT fTO Hftffew frfew of# HWfe TO 7 # 7 # fTO 
HoTfeW rTO 7 ft 1 §H H'OTsTO § TO TO# ft I of# 5?ra ?5W HOT § ofHTO TO 
ft# ft I ft# fTOHTS TO § fH TO^ TO fHH 7 ft, fef HOT ^ rft^H 3 $3 3TqW 

sra f hh 7 t, ww ot fHH 7 ft i fnt 1 : 

m fw&d wzw fw§ u §wn 14 

^.<9OT#¥Ht^Hra 7 Ht^H 7 ?^H 7 H 7 H#H^f¥H ?5^ 7 fra3 7 l ^6T 

»1 fri 0 HHHT t?t oie^U?) 7 c<d'S H?7 frTH fif3 ri 1 d -Ura, HHT, MdH ^ »l'M'd % STHt 
f¥3ora 7 ?) T U%l t<5+ ^ f%H^ OT f?ra H 1 *^^ 1 f?Hr g0 7 d<jl ?j Qrl'dld oftH 7 § 

^f33" oragT-oftHH 7 f H75 ijrara ofte 7 1 orat hot ora 7 hwh 7 ft, »ffn^ to tos 

HOT HW3 7 Htw OTH orat»F § 337T ^ CTTO oTHH 7 ft I §H HT-FrT 

w# Ihhh gr^ 7 ^ra 7 ti hh 1 nraf fro hh% u 7 fe h 7 !" ftra^ iranran 7 

^TTH 7 ^ H 7 H'ft 3Tf5 o(drt T^fePH 7 tir) ^ si 1 ^ 1 ^ fiiiHd H 7 ftp>TO HtfS 7 tJ'dlti 1 ^ I 

giwst fira fen h 7 ^ h 7 ^ fen 7 1 : 

/S'ct fkcr 3 drwfn m?y & nw mtii 
fUKF@ IV otuf TpOr N T 3c7 7W WJ3&/I 15 
rlo(d o<el H'9 ft'« fOTPHrat o(d1 rl'$ H 7 6 ho HW ora Ht ^fOTTOt 

nrat §>ra otIhh nffret -fat 1 ^gtH nt ^ ffera 7 ft : 

12. §df, 1W97. 

13. §ut, ife 7 186. 

14. &ft, U?F 967. 

15. §df, W 1384. 




48 afro fOTygt yssoH— 41 ^ fcm 

UUtW tf # hFUfc Hotfaf falU ^ ujfan 
Wlf?fa mfw fffafat Ow f&7U $ ffk II 16 

ofdt HfiU »TUt fo* fdF feft tid-fedF dt dUF 7 ft Wt 

Fl-lF 7 ofdU Ft W3T fdF riwt! 1 ft, 6hF' HF Ht! 1 WEF3" 0 Id td 1 & I HcW ?> WOft 
H7> fdtl fo(A Wifi ad'ifl (Sol U'W<£1 td 1 ol tfl I fdF d^J' otOrt <S'W Qo IJF § uGe 
• ft §tF F UF 7 fd - F rFF 7 ft | 

g&lt! 1 iid s T s/M' oifd djH' nfa ?U UV'f? II 
Gut urn <v &mut m fas mfa/i 17 

. ftfrdf 7 UJU d[W wfaufir} rPF iFF § dF Ufa* fpftl HFU WOftt rTd - 
ora^ ?># Ffif F3f ora>t uuG f^ 7 & i H'<s^d' fdF dd'ydl ftfFFwfjFH § vpw 
dU f^F Uof 7 ofd?> ?5dt Hdt FUFF WU7U oftdt STdt ft 1 dldytl ft §uftF foft fSoT 
Gsdol tT 7 H‘d Wifi rtol Hdl fed §U^F FF ^drt' Wifi H'9 F7> I 

wut # faw ufa uu uuifatii 
mu c7# ufa mfat rnfa^ii 18 

fyHddl-ydF fdF §F-7>tF % vt f$fw § dt oftt HFd dtfl»F fHFW 
% 3t WJd 7 ?)' ofld 7 fcITW 7 &, d 7 F >d'rt<S‘S l O Hdt WdF 7 fdF FFF75 F'(S«1 WM'd 1 
t fdfew 7 dfd I frit 1 Wdd - Ft SdfFdl f SUE ?5dt dJdF'tl fdF fed 7 folW 7 ft: 

u faf hw yyffafnt fafa ifft Ufmn 19 

V- fFW Hf3Td WfF’F, “Tjl' If 3F HTfFF FFUd 7 f FdH Wt ddF 

%'U t izz Ft t fedofd 1 ofFF ^WTfw^fFFTI %F Hu TTF FFfF t TFIfI’ 
Hfifd T .f fifoj FF'Irlof s'tflo'd 1 FHfdW ftl>>F & % MO«d •§" Ft oPFJF oftdt 

dIFt f ’ : 

HUTU rl&tP Ufa (§■ ffFl/fa fauiF wfa II 

fau xpnfa &fa faf 3u &rfan 20 

@UFofF feo'd FFF 7 ~U TTUFF F rFF 7 & foT 3TU d/W H'fl/H O' FHF 7 F%F 
fof^ fSorHFtf, FFH, fedit, FUFF 7 FF foft f^f dFFT t Oddf'd 7 ?5St ?7Ff 

dfeW 7 fdtW, Fdf fed d 7 TTHFt HdUd 7 ^ WOft ofW% f^F FFFt FFUd 7 % 
ftFd F 1- fdoT o('d1o('d1 Rd^ 1 1 


16. Gut, ife 7 1378. 

17. Gut, fa? 1381-82. 

18 . Gut, W 142. 

19. Gut, ife 7 473. 

20. WUHfa Hfew&U, fituf ^FdF, wfijdHd, 2008, US 7 76. 



s 7 # to fnur : arenfe fe>>rfw T or r g 

fifdaow 5F* 


did# f# ^ yytf fm fedd'A, riFH-FHd#, Fdafeoi, tpra §■ 
fewfWofTF Ffet FF fHW rft F 7 FFH HFFt H'AFA f%F 31 H#, 1882 § 
ufe»FI 

ol'Stt fH7T <r6Pdd F 7 WTF o(afe»>F Hdl 75F Of ’§■ CT3T JXdl'S'tfl # fed! I djdrffe 
fFfijH # fF^Plw 7 olW »TU £ #??> F 7 ytf ?5ofH Hi" I fefFWF 03F, WfFF 
OFF, H'ftdol 03F H>rfrlol OFF fW nfOfF 7 iF^F UdIFA fFF 7 & I fFF F#T 
fFF »PU ^ »|Ao! r FFBol 7 # dt/(V od dl & I Fl-T # McJ WrtH'd & o(el 
fekf rT nftta'd' fdtl SUft FF IrltV F 7 IJsi'd Fit »«1 dt! 1 Ft I djdrffe 
f%>iffw H#ft ##># FF7BF 7 F 7 *HH Ft W ft HB 7 ’§ ft »ft f »fF Ft 
FPftrB % 03F fFF HFBFUFB UB I 

b 7 # hf firm grawfe # fiiFF f%»rftw ut bfP otf%, f# »tf & > , >Rf# 

Rdtldfl fFF # dTFHfF few WB 7 # & I »fU # ofF# olFBt fFF F# 
FFFBFFFfl ft! ft odtltt, ufo# >>f r J-T^' FFU f fF >MFH r 3' F 7 ?^ I ft# FFft ^fet 
FlUF % fFFTF 7 F 1- FfrW 7 ’§ H?5# W1F FF 7 Htl B 7 # FF fFUT rff # djdy# 

# f%»f T fW»P' F 7 H75 FFB B 7 # dJFFH #># F 7 # FB I »FU Ft foTF'H fimf oft t? 
B 7 # dJd'FFT Ft»T F 7 # ’§ Ft WFfFB & I B 7 # 3JFFTT #»F F 7 # § UTWc^WHtim 

# Frft f5FF FF 7 &l FFt FF fHUf rft ^ fHF f^F f%F FFt 3JFFFT Ft»F 
#F#[»F fFF Stl'ddA' fret fFF iFF’d' F fFWfH^F HUFF o IFF F 7 CTFF 
oflF 7 ^ Wf§ FTFT-fFF 1WF itit Fdt >>T^ FHF 7 ^ »fFF FR ^ #F F 7 Ff^t 
F 7 Of odd 1 ^ I fed yHdof Fdltt'tidrt F FF F o( »TFFt FffFWfe ^5f3H 
FJFFFT (Ff5 FJ-TFF FFt & I FF^FF’F, fFFol, $H, UTFfFFt Ft FfFF, FTF, 3TFFF, 
F^ F3H, FF t FF F 7 FFF, $FF § fFF 7 FW WfF feFF 7 § FF-tO FF 7 IFF 
Qd'ddA' ^ ot FFF^fF F 7 OFF offe 7 ^1 

ffeF F^ 7 Ft' zteF HUrjf H'fdii fed F 7 # % TTd75 ^fF^ # z\ot ^ FU f%F Of 

odF 7 & i for yFFsr f%F gufoue’ $?$, motif wfhB fed' m<Jdfa p'fuy fed' 

UF fiiftdl'X 7 tjtttd'Tf 7 GtJ'ddft' ^ ^ >>fFF T7UFF oil 3 FA I (tH$ rtyti H'H/tt Ft 

16# iif# Iff fff &: 


1 Jjt 3TF cl[F H'fda Wfftp^F fes'dl. 


t, ijfewi 
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UfTO fOH<;dl cK'cSri'dH— 41?r 


im im^rg- uu i/uzrz// 
iff irwfu ddd/fd W // 1 

fr-) <S 1 HdliF ^ TOH ?> Hd ^ HftWT 6d P|jd<l HdH drt *71% 6(V ?> W? tT 
ddfT IjnH & I , 

ferl 3fr mmff Hiim fex j iIh^htow ddHif% u?>: 
yz srf fmrzfu f zz uuzz// 
yz off fmufu f yzz uzzrzii 2 

<ffoF ZUrff H'fdd fdt) eloOoTdP 5Td% d% dtfA'd'Hdl fell- WJ^Bp gist IP 1 
si did WSf Hdlot fet) si '«! fPT fHUJ- % 6cV ddld' tJp d'cfl ?j few & ftlddl 
dj ~§ d[Z H'Cdd fed tTdtT % I uftTW' >»Rp yyd' % WldTO fd% d?> § %d HtPU HH% 
% »fdTO HH^ife # sfe cft%P fp 3* # >>m f%*7fdTOp § #P HW ^ ^ HH^ 

ZZf ZBTZ ZZfc rff FZfz Pdd #P fedt 3dPdT W^fe»f faTW IP 1 

‘H'PeH »f% ddH’ WZ\ HIT firur fft d 7 $tf Science and Religion W 

mzzz fPi fen 1%d hit IhW H'feH %'treH %P wrtoht § PddUd 1 § tte 
ord?j w cth?) oro% u?j i nru orfdtP U7> f?r hot w f !P fr h?> %P ^PsEidd'P & 
fe 1dd% orafer t, fu arad ?5dP zz @% ir% gw idd 7 t, yPudd 1 

% WTO % Up H?7 § HTOHdP »TOW fed dfw fT HoTHT ttl 

uwi m'ufcSoid 1 % Hite § wu'Pdd dfep ot firo- ftP dP 30 ufw dP 
yrraoT zfwz miff !P 1 fed fed HW HOT % HOTd dP 3T?5 old% U% fed dP 
fdHd 1 " § fn»rfc»F few & i fafe hot wP g?r % fed &? % fafe fen ?> fed 

HOT fed IRKW d 1- TOH HU %, §d $ IflTO oTOS 1 1 1 dldd'il Sd'dd*' 

1^ f%»Ffw oto§- u§-, apre'H #»r 1 nniro H^P^nr & fe 

frid ltd 0 1 HWy »TVf UtJ 1 IhO clt di-f Htfff <5tid ^'Q ^ uw: 

wfif WW Hsf rM 3W, 3W s?W TfWTP' crff fit/ 
witi TJW HdT zw, nw f zw z$ # <3^/ 3 
^ § huh? oraw ?5Ht HcJ^TO'd 1w @d'dd7)' f^ &l 
HOT ^ ^d>r 3fe oTO^ JFH 1 ” ffP ^ f #P WTO HS r fe»f T 
& foT H 1 # ZH OTf d?5 5t wFT OT# f%»fOT t: 

gffw wz fddQdldr Fmfz zff zz/f 
ijfgHp fOTdPmT (dt.!?Pd. do<H& § »)So(PhH ^d?5) % f«^d'd f f fen Potd'y 
1¥d PfH oPPh 1- fmr 1 1 3 t sT hto fHuj ffp ffte5 HaroP otRj^ d?> for whs 1 ' 

5pof SH oTd% d£, glrmr z\ lld^TO Tuff ofdc^P d'dldl fe §d TT# STOP oft 

1. dT. f., H. °1, VTO 3. 

2. fuf, H. U, W 263. • 

3. ' ^sTO^d/rcWr;tH5p3TO5>tfTO r C[^o^, MffijdHd, ddddl 198], ifTO 336. 

4. dr.df.,lW 1379. 
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sPtfl rTCT fTW # : dldH# fexFftPX'ot'd 

a3>>#3 T #ti#3 333 T 3 T 3'ltF% feffia 35F3 3^ # 7533 to 1 " 3 # 3# 3f33 T 
ti 75#3 3 >nt3T % 75 # 333 55 # 3 , l33jf % 3 # # 3 3553 >w% 375 3#3 # tttsft 
f%% 3% o(fij% 33 f3 “<J& # 3sT# S'oidd # f#7 dTtt 7?3 31% 33 fe % #7F3 
3 375 fiffw 3# # %# >H33r 3 #3r % 1 ft# 7 753 W ts* 33T 1 1 ” 5 

g 7 # #j fTTUJ- # # #33 E r XYc'tffe'H #% W## 3753oT W 3337F % 

33 aj'^a's) 1w @tF3g# % %, hot # fire# % 7^533 y# firf#>F #rtf % 1 

3f3>X#t oF3-#3 T 3 oRF& 3% 3F3t 753 # fH7533 % #?r 355 55'@£ r % I wfrlU 1 # 
# 75§3 t % 3@>T 3 1- fe>HW 3%3F % 753 75#H# »53>5EF,f33 3F 5T#3FI 3375 
% 37# ’% #53 3 T 5> #33 fi#3 3^ 75# 3#5F 3H 7 3553T % % g'fildjf % 3o!75 
7X37F3 333 # fi^PF fi555# fh 

3353 Uoft Ft gf jr U §fl- ^ ^ t f 
tiftH^F 7-1# %3 #33 # 3 T 33 T rtdl 33# »# »F7# #3 55# fo(i-l 3 %3” 
rtdl ■Si 1 , fpjTidd 1 3 T 55 T Hsl'W 333 1 ", fit; J1 #33 # tJ T 33 r <J# tl'dl# % I 553 3 
#»F3 3 1 yoFHT ^ % »F3Kor §3# 55# 35% 333 %l 3 3^ 3# % # #3 # 
333 3fdF % % 33 # Uf# »F# % # #f # 333 »F%3F I 75375# 3 #3F55 % 
55375# % 3^ ’% 3553 # 75# #33 3 >5333 % 1 H3# 75#3 3 553F ^ o( #75 
r53K 3 75355 oT33 T ^ 1 #33 3 W555 9fi!H f#J foT TiiTH rTUf## 7533 f) »F33 
H55 3£'<53 t folQ'# 337533 §7# ffirefiT n?33 # #3753 tl 

§#t #r ## # ^ umifk #33537533 #3 3375 # ^ 33 -^ fw# 3 

irn #3 &l 33 33# 3 #33 333 fi- 3T55 7355 75^375 fi- U3# #f3%33 3 
3 337^ fi- 1#5# 3 75#33 #3 3 7# I Vg# #W3 #>?#. >>lfS3l33 t ##. 
t?3# #># f#rgt 3 # WW g^rf^fr |-| i#W §• nf#35r3, #^3 % 7533, 
33# # 33# 3 H7-I55 #75 #33 #3 tfw 3 7533 1 1 3# 33# 3 3333 
33% 3% §# % #33 3 333 3# #3, 75# fiftf U3K 3 3335 33% 3% f# 
§ f## % #5 #3 %l 

f#5 y7T3oT #3 nf3 1 55 U33, #[B# 333 1 ", H#5, 753# #33 3 75333, 
33H 33 # TJ^# fc# 1 0%, 75#3T3, 33753, 7T5T 7533 # H333, 7FH, »{333 
,7533, 33K, >>5^333, 33353, 3#333 3333, 3 1 5575 T »#% ##3 # 355 
33% 3% 75#5 3 33# % 33# #3 *>f33 ?F 33 %, 3f7555t‘ #33 fi5§3 # 1^373 

f%#tl 

7X3555 333 f%3 % % 75# ^fdH3 #3 %3 t^FU # #7>F3or % I @75% 3375 
7X#F3 # 753 33 3 f^F %l @75 § 3r # 33 T f#X T rF 7533T % 3f% 7F # 75# 
yi'feTTF @3 3#5>>F W rare 1- %l 33 3# # @TT 333F ?#fi t: 

5. sf'tfl rFT flW, #33 hoiff, IJoFfloT S 7 . fg^TFif# oRT, \(U'(S W fe#>JF 
9dl2a<» Hfl'fedl .(#%.), Xf#3H3. 

6 . 3T. df., W. 5, 1. 
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Ufre foncdl oCrt.ddH— 41ST 7 FrHc7 


p'c/rt oddcZ l[¥ 9cf 9 t 'Hd 6 'dl d(9 // 7 
>>rt53T2 ? ?7 fotfF 7 ft fe “frTH KH 7 ^ 3* TOtaf 7 H# ft §F fut ft # WFTOTO 
Ft TOFF H 7 HHW ^ I ” 8 

arawfe wotff fipst f 7 fb?>f 7 f >>)FraaFtr ft i uf hf* fipret # fto 7 
?>uf Fat nt f 7 ufi-ffh 7 ftraF wa Ft Ht i fijrot ore* ff feg wst, fen tot 
f 7 wfofwjw ara at ttof 7 ^ i gjf Trfua sdror to fa trot f 7 ^ Ft fyndl Ft 

dt)<V dtTI , feoT aFH'dH 7 Ft dd 37-fH 7 Ft d J1 ^ ^ dtldH 1 

cTUt WU Wfa€ VWWH 77F 7 HW fecf gc/ct'dll 9 
fen ftpst £ t#? 7 fee hw $ Ft hf f* §*fh rffiw faar 7 ft 1 f§?T§ ffh 
sre^, fat feoCd' ff fro^a Ffa ft, d'fddjd a 7 ?fh mr 3, §h £ tox wotf 

HF ft, §H Ft FH 7 fag Ffa HFF §Ft F 7 fU F FTF 7 ft 1 HW & »TVt »?FF 
Ft hf § faHTO FarF 7 , gat o?fh ag^ ufagrro 7 ft: 
m f nfk Hpr & ws 7 m us^n 10 

HcW aioCttUFF Ft rl f=S ?> U'drt o<d<S ftjHFt fed apfaar 7 & ^ fed fen & 

afaroyga tos Ft f^ft tto 7 fti fag htff fro 7 nFfat fcoro 7 ?faf fti hw dt 
aitdd aio<'«UFa WV &, GHrt 753S Wdl fed 3 FF fFS Ft aFFHoTF 7 rtdl &: 
oi'd & TO" ifriri rl'ifi II 

mu fhwmt hf 7 tyfor §jf jfa w??//" 

HaHt fftF?) F 7 Hrtdd fed & fa fen Hrtrf fed aFlFFH 7 F 7 faHdrt o(dct, 
§H fag »ltF g H 7 ^ I PoiQToi UF FfW^t oTFR ^ SUt* TO ^ »fHf 

H'UHdld TT 7 oTF^, U3HW F 7 HTH FkJP fOT&: 

W8f irnnj3~ >mv 9uwhFII 
dffsfe fms a? fbu iu}~ uuhru 
nielli opw fa§ <y ?w// 
rm TMfk WH ^75 7PHU n 

hw ^ ant §■ ai>ft, Ha % ga feg »ft?5 af^HH 7 f%g afbs 7 1, wad’Qs 1 
ftdl I HF 3o[ HH Ft dQ?f Ft >te FF ftdl ddl , 6f 3oT HF ffe»fTO & I djfelHtj 
rflTO HHF orefewf 7 , »FV^ »FU S HHH feF TOBt, ^F75 FK Ft F^ 7 HiJ H 7 ^^ 

3 1 fro^u Ffro 7 1 1 arenfF wotf ntro hhf stto fw, hth ?ra faF htofw 
H sa ut ^hf wfear nre 7 1: 

7. &ft, H. U, ifo 7 276. 

8. sf'ifl HH flW, disttffj looem, feg'cti, drl'y , nfew, 1 990, US 7 19. 

9. m. 3?., H. U, W 276. 

10. 3T. %., H. 3, 44?) r 441. 

11. 3T. df., H. tf, W 684. 

12. 3T. 3f., H. y* W 12. 
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cVM HfdT ftTFT cF Hd> H'fooFII 

?p?>cr fan it Ihum wfkwn™ 

frTH d<g' Hdld tft )t?5 H'yi >l«<i oS ‘06 U H'dl S, GPl d^ 1 at M FRia 

sre hs G feocd' Gt Gw Gre Fret fti free 7 yy t yfare a Fre 7 S: 

Sfdlrtf <JW 57 r t?c/ // 

IFFf uf fsufk $UII 

wwbrt nfk inr # wfbru 
§u mt s 7 # # ufur // 14 

wffrt f%*XoT3t G anG 'fen Hirer dofdd Saf reGt »fG (T Gt Gh§ HTSt 

S3T Hre 7 ft: 

7F @U HUfu (T 6'dl Wf<J, tl 
fH7i # aw 9# HF wfuil^ 

Hfeara at hot s fainra w arr tayGre ft G nffaiyreH 7 % aGG faG area 
otdti 1 & I rifddld 3 1 ItjtS 1 TTH Gt d'd tTTTO rtdl dtfl G fHcT TTH 5 1 HS G 
aaH-fGG aa sGf GG I fewS § ajf Gt WS H 7 Gt Sat ft PolOfc*' Ga HS HiG 
war afaa 7 ft, aat-FFG Gt yay sGf ary are 7 1 Hfernf »ret are Gt »ry vrea 7 
rea 7 ft wG GhG fdocd' Gt Gw ya taa GHat naa rea 7 ft i hot s nra 7 are 
fta 7 G, flfddjd Gt Ga 7 taa war Fre 7 d'Gla & i hot £ HfGara % faya aans 
Gt ftdl «dft Hdl H3a Gt ‘elti'd at otdrt! ft a 7 Gt H^Gt d'h<S5 aat ft: 

BfddjF F7W 3 dw mrj mw// 
fei- mfe f uw^f friwu mfc <r a# wfwF// 16 
arayy ^ fry-naT fyy ft ^ ?re Gt Hftr>r apf^t S, htj Gt yat 1 1 
fyg^ feare ^ fa?^ f wr?5 yt fewGa 1 - 1 1 tto nar f%w 

ft £ H?7 f ?te G do^- 1, »ret »re f ft: 

rm 3 7ffk m §rt& uf/i 
mr jffdr m rnmt vfu 17 

hot Fre" H?7 fyt wai^ re re fre 1 &, fry re 7 Gt nre res war ww 
S' ft Hd ft?) Gh s syr cel sy? ijdtS u 7 GuSh fGG trs s 7 Gd arayy Gt ireat 
pa re S' ! ajar G rer ’§ re ^ ajayy, yaHreH 7 G are f ys^ ^t 
ft i fas are aat G re are rere Gi Gh w hs nrenat yfrea 7 faa »r Fre 1- 

13. fuf, ua 7 28i. 

14 . dr. df., h. =1, yy 4. 

15 . §df, yy- 8 . 

16 . 3T. df., H. 3, yy 594. 

17. dr. d[., H. y, lfeT271. 
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UrraToHC^I rt'rtjSdH— 41^+ SH3 

S 1 §3 fe€o(Tg § 33 ft»R45 HH5if S I §3 »W 3^ H53 3 St BTO S, WBt 

tM»f S St ferr uSr w t H53 53 ftt 1 - S 1 

113 7f?5W 713 t ftft wur t, ftt PdoOd'' t 33 3 t, nw^ «5 1JS5 St 1 
apX 1 A’d 1 S I t3 <J[3 S 37t d'd ’S ddcS St 5f3H St rtdl oidd' I t3 f33 JlH'd 
§ St 33 33 BBBB 1- , H3 TfStw f%3 3f3»T dfdB 1 S I 

feu nufu hrfew w yuw fefer v fft § ufef ufefn , 

ww hw mu mu' H?vffk ufe c uufefn n 
3 ^ m firm S % fro SfaS §b t 33?t % t H3 Stm* f33dt»F g^t 
333 St sIbh ofttt S' for fet 1 333 wrtnfe war 33tt § fear t, fru 

fWW H?7 § H'U& B 1 " Wd<5 3dd' S U3 dldHft 3pdWd [ It'd fS3 dd 1 rtdl S I 
dldKV iTTHdrt B^TI'd' >>FUSf fttd V3H T 3>f T rt'ft ridd 1 S S P<Sd GPl ltd WU 

S >»§d 53 P>\i 1 S I djd B 7 JHild 6 H % H3 ltd ySt dd 1 ?H d'd 1 S : 

FhQ huu o(6 uut W-/, 7> II 

fs6 mu uu mu uufe nrmm //'* 

dJd'Hft WlrtH'd 3 53H wfl" 33t 3'', ©3 B 7 3f5 H'X 333 sidle 1 SS? 7 S I 
B3t 3 f TlSt 537-3 33t Wit 33 3* 33 IfarS B 7 1 33 S H33 §3f 333 ts t, 33 
7T3T3 St S3 7 ftd ®3T 3^, 3fS B 7 fS»T3T 53 St 3* d'PjOt'd §3% ftst 53H 7 
3 H33 Pdd 1 Si 

H'PyHd'6 TftfcT B3t3 § ft53T 3f 5333P ’§ 33 ^ ft^ t3 53% 33 fe 
37733#, 333, TO 3Tf3 3dld3 7K3W 3 1 3^(3 H33 3 1 H33 1 f3 33 1%3 
3frfH3fT S 3ft 3?t-3?t 7f33 t P^B'd' ftd - tf 3 ^bT» 1 nrtt S >?ft H33 tt 333 
B53f ft3 33F 3fe»f S I lf3 33>fl3 ftd^'d 1 3f33 T 3 7f33 t 5373 St 

§3§ nf3TW 3?>3 fidJSB 1 S I 33 fdd'BLI'd^i >7(3733 Htlf 333 35t»3 
ft 3 1 3J333 3 1 HTW St ^JfOf3 SB 1- S: 
oC8f riftH 3$ odd 1/3UF // 

drst mu um Hfc &6dru 
c(zf mH iM 7735 ttfu§ II 
srzf rim ftew fytf 6fe6 h 

f)-/& rldltfb-l fhldri cjf atilvFII 

fuzom feu iu TmuhFii 20 

djd dlfad ftnif rft t tfTOt St H'de' cfttt >7ft lo<d 1 foT 33" 33 H't ‘ShIw 
33H 3 3^ 3^ nfnjSt Sfw ?53t Bf53 r 3 f fw3 ftt 53S r 3S33 Si fw 3 


18. 5. $[., H. 3, U5 31. 

IS. dT. <lf., H. 14, U5 282. 
20. §ut, 176. 
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U'tth 1 y<5£ Wift" nrf>[3 dt d':3 d'Hrt ofddl # Ud o(oed' d Ufd<53 dt dd' Ptld o/ldt 
aret 1 mfr fed ora>r sred, % d?5 dt nr rr d 7 we ’ t dd fed 7 fenr ft 1 ujdHfe 

fetf'dM'd 1 d 7 oTfdd 7 ft fe d| Po H tl d 7 fewd! dJl oidrt 1 , Hdl ofdH - o(df) dit, WU# 
nitdd dt d8ft d H'd 5t, Udl-FdH 7 cVrt fed Hrfftl I dig dlldd fdUJ dt ft cfett 
3d" # uftfe UtT dSHd 7 d dt Hd3d ddf fdd 7 , W nfddTlt 3d ’§ H3 fwdt 
3753 75dt fed 7 5” I iJJdfdU 3 Ttfenf 7 d 7 tfed o(dd dt J-trt'ol & I dirt fed HdU dt 
H3-3U l-Pdt rddt ft, nnut Udit d 7 dd3( U3 7 ?5df TWld 7 1 5fdt ofdldlnf 7 fe# 
o(d# ddH ^dtnr 7Jd 1 feWd ofdTJ 7 , dtdd 7 # rFd 7 , d 7 ^ td 7 H3 fe»fd3 dd fe 
nfoTO UdU fe ?dH d 7 dW Pod 8 fed rtdl ft: 

rTdTS m rfi 0>HWHd f^7F W 3cT 7> wtv 
udd yzte ^3 ufw mf >£§&?> W?tl 

d'A t 'f&W 3U HHH 3o/ fbd' 7577" E?a' U&'Sj / 

Udd H3T mt WcT ft 3d tmF drfu TWffH d 7 ^/ 21 

dfet feu fnur fet fet grarffe fenrfwsrfet ufeud 7 3 nrufedd 7 , fetd fe Hdu 7 , 
5(37# fe dddt d 7 H>fe ft 1 Ud3 fe UdH dTJ 7 UdUd'd 7 fet ddfe dfe npufe fed’d' 

d fed ofdd d 7 Z33d oftd 7 ft 1 dlda'fet fet fenrfun f 7 ?5dt dfet fddTT d#>T ^Td 7 
d nrird hs 7 # dWddfHd feut nfud 7 ^ - gfet #i 


21 . add firm 33 ft # ajdddA §d iM, Tjf sw dtforrfbx : im-mr r d?P' nfe f^nrfkm, 3 dr 

^d 7 , 1999, Ud 7 388. 
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15sf % 16Uf HUp # HOT? % MUUUT feu ftt H?5tUUU?i HTO IjrOT 
fP 1 §U 7? o(W8 HU 7 ?) ptfe tgB 7 % c<t?uGP f?ftlWiW f%U B'AtHd CfOTiUpHt 7 t 
Up H>P HU, H3T §U?F HfHW t OTH HOTp HHHpHiH 7 Hit §T^ HOTSBpHi 7 U 3p 
HOT fut 7 , fuf H'dfdA' WOT, rPS oFWfeu, tUOTHH, PdlQdd'A OT Hfft I feu 7 
f%U tjP HJf (TOoi t? riP U 7 -?? #P HTHW 1 1 UHt HOT" f%U HiHf HOT Holt 3+ 

fe fen feHS-fsHOTp fef3UTO »fHw f%u fiw t 3 ^ fen? t?u ftu aju totct 

ts HP 3p ftt H77I 

Tjp 3IU TTOoi t?" tfP ni'gfASf U3I t H3 t HU 7 ?) (3t) Vf “H3UU, OTH HOT 
HUI HOT tt HitBp HOTpHiU HUU3lP tPl HU^OTH 7 , feu? 7 ??, ttP OTpHi 7 Hit 
fefOTHoOT 7 t HOT § fSHF3'Ep-HU5i POT 7 751*5 W SfPu 7 1 1 

HUf fHUW?) HP t ajf HP U ‘HpU 7 Up f%U ‘Ht ftt HU fHW faiHi 7 ’ 

wt Gu 7 fen wot hu areftP hot Hit aru aPuw arut cot oftu 7 ti 

tjP aju arfeu ftw hP t siwsw 6 'got fed aru tot?? hP u ‘totct df , ‘srfe 

ft* OTH UW3U U^’, ‘HOT) G SB OTS5 uf Hit &3t Uf S’UfeU ‘3JU (TOoT’ 
frit uat PdP)H*' ! TOT HHH3" Oite 7 fp 1 

3 ^ hot fnuj- mr (Fficr ifoptfUz fenu aju ?uot ts hP u 7 HaTwuus 

‘if’ aru TOToi OTH3H’, ‘UUH U'd^'d TOT’ frit HOT 7 f%U oiuG Gy % HOT 7 f%U 
OT75 7 oiOT 7 fp! 

Ijp 3JU cTOoT tu riP ftoi Hi3 U HU 7 ?) fHCOToOT t HOTdoi H?7I ftt aSUF 
UrOT t Pd Pdd'H t SOT" t fe Gh^ Pd'oi HU 7 ?) Pdri'dd'rt OTUai (HOT 7 rt'rtof) § 
fuU 7 PsTdCPHof UHUW 7 Ut U3JH fOT f%tH UUSt cpOT t, frTH 7 ut fSH'dH'd' 
U7)pHF % fet ?U OTt ft UOTHT t HT-FFTP dadlrtlHi 7 feHfr@3 oOT?) OTt" I 
§Ht 16Uf HUt UP f%U 3Up POT'OT'd 7 HfOT75 fUdHU'TiP inaB 7 OT5 OTft Hffnt 
fsuu im ^tt, H UrOT HfUU UrPUp §H St TOTU U 7 HfUK fijUHt OTT felt ait 
U3I 


aju rft t rffsu ?a?5 HhTot HTpUU fsu HOT t# UHFU 7 U# aitP H 7 ^ H 3TW 
ufwnimfes UUH t Hit HOT HTtflHi 7 HUOTOTU qu U7TI feiU ^ 7jf 

dm <^cr ysm, uff WdwJi»F or, s^ufv ww w, Hfuw 


* fdMdri Hoc«d, feldd'H (dscdl. 


, UfUHTWt 
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HUH-Hfet WfUU Up HWdffed'i 

yzm, yfefar m ywF, wfe yuS huw w ajy up S utuu ww 

HaTud HSuuyuu ue^df fwfep ti 

rT7>H WlfP H'Pdd yif fit £ rffeu TTatfP HU3UUUU KW Si fefT feu 3Tf 
H'Pdd S rlfeft % uSoT ufcTO § UUFPfeW few % I HftH W ofe« HftH 
(QdUUp) H>T fe eft" ft til Hdl Ji'3 til^rt fe S' I fen d^ 1 HftHH'tfp U 1 d'dddH fo< i-1 
HWUUH W WfaWUfHST flktV fsfefe t, fen feu §H % HU ofe HHU feH Uf 
rl3 3fe U3f foT nPdlWHW S' Pftd nfeft Pdd ofe-efe ftPdo<, wfeW3fHU >xS 
fe^d'fdof Ulpfew fe HHfHWW S tfe UU S @W § rtltHOd «tfl Hoffdo) yiFS: 
yteorPSWHoTUI ufeP fWLT WW S HW-f WaP W »fUU rfP?U feWU ufaw 
S I 1 HUHTFtfp wfeu W WUU SU WUoT tfe rS S rffeu fefeU WW Sfew, feu 
o(do) HftHH'dP U djd <S 1 fto< W wftPTI 1 d P/-fcT nfeft fed'd S, fiHH P"£d ttldioe 
WHpW W 3THUpW W rffe?) S feoFH 3[H feu HofWft' SfeW St I 3Jf WW5T ffe 

up S uuP-uu w rref wwu, w up S few (»iftW'ylw) feu wtfe UtfP 
ytBH afe HU7>, UU WWi W SUHU wfew, Q^Hcrd 1 ' fetT HWlWtfpW 
Sw uufw 1 feu huhttoPw ay-uaf wfeu fwwi fefewHor hu u mu 
wuor Su up S feum uPw 'dd'PiTd' ft, wufeor w w §?y up ufep S uuwuu 
w, H'fdusr uu feu afeuP.feS w »fS nrfwH>{or w t 3ra>rf3, >mS h^P 
H3 S hSht w ayKfF tew 1 1 ys Sor SP^ FT?eTrtfP>>f f%e yawr 
MftHH j tfP, 2 ) 'tH H 1 ^ ^'«1 dtSHH'dP, fPitJda'rt d'oil dtSHM 1 tfP >>fS 9'«1 HtfP flfur 
d'w) rltSHH'tfP (f3TWf r ?7-ddrt ll dwl) tfP KU yU Pcd H 1 lrf?5 d<5 I fed" tHftHH'aPt)F 
trew y 3Tf FTWr S^ rfP S S HTTfeoT, Feftlfes, wfeoT »fe HflWBW 
IF55W HHtfP fesfe rF^gfieP feSP»Fd?J| fe^ "fed dra - (TOdT rfP S ffP^FT <W5 
HaTud, h?>h 3 1 % S S SSP-ff^ Twfs Ssr SP aSor new w f^tf 1 1 wt 1 
fed dtSHTratw - , yry rfP Haul (yy HfePw" S Fraxr fetj) Paoi -yrr ftJl u?), few 
?P feu 7F§ yru up S nfe S h>P S huu feu ayu kuu^uuu uesrfep feufer 

U?7 1 few U?UfTTOp>>{t # fete-ferfp fefeptrfeor Wfe wfeoT S', feu oTUU 

add H'dl'TF br'd'H'd 1 W3 UHdoCd ytp?) UlWfe U djd rfl^ft-Padd'd fed Wfi-RS 
oTU few few S’! 

ywu?) UUHFFtfP - 20¥p HUP (1926 Up.) S ufefe WT fed dfef #d feW 
S ‘ WU77 UTJHHfeP’ W S feufef Su feoT HWWtfP W UUS grfew I fed 

fOTFtP f ‘Fwfeu ufep iTOWTijt’ ^p few few S, fe§fe fen HTiwaP w 
few tew 1815 uP: feu S?feP wkk cfegor Pad fed fe few hPi fu uPhu 
fewPw WUtfP Up WRW W feoT ftfeu HP I §fe §H S feu tfUW uPhu fe^Pw WU7>P 
up wPa^dl u S few nfe wwu feu upRu-feufw wfeu wfe^uP auu S feu 

]. 3fep cry feur (VW, HUK&M, w fewu, uwa, ufeww, ijw 504. 
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OFFS' POH-ddl' ol'ftrfdH— 413 7 #H(5 


fSsftW W P<SH W Pe^Sl ^ f>155 "fijTW 1 TtP^ PfclO US 3^ Hdftf>>f3' S' I >#dciS> 
ferr 3 1- 7T 5TH7T t?5y S1&H<5 tT W'PldS# Si 1872 St. f%3 W. 53U S 

f§H # tiw t OT few 3 7 few fen 355 felwi 1883 St. f33 

as 

»ff>J37T3 S ft## S o!#T3 S SsiSlSS 'dlddrtd WS, d'd«H Mm S fej tf33^ 
fSStW 3f#3H Kfy^dl 3* ‘#3733 33T’ W Pi^dl W5 St HW 1535 WS f33 
H3I3 7 few 2 3ft feFT Stw ^3 5m#»fr & ^ H3 33TOT >S#tH15 S UrFH S ### 
f3333twi fHK3^f33H3KH T 3tSd«'re3 3 I >>rf5ol3^^of fenf ‘^M'fyd 
d'Wl HTjHTrtft’ WSS rtdl uS I 1885 St. PstJ fHH 33# rt'tt fiiWti'-ijWt: 1 fSS 
333T graytf flfur § 3 1 fel 7 H 7 3 3* W3 7 1 3 fSH 5 13^ fSH S ‘Tjrfkr . IW 33# 

ftth-th 7 *#’ St feu 1 rStP S i ftopfsssf S feff S urawP w ■fen su^SSw, fSTT 

513# W51 fen § Sop-fas' 33# FTSHFFt# St SrfSS 3(51 PyPdd'Ho; Wjfej 
H333y3(5 33<5 r S I 

fen 373331 # # 3§ fF5 hM Sy-Ss Pdddw S Sy-Sy ISu 1 ^ 375 i s^St 

oPTj fHW TiW S fefW S fe yferg- Os^rKt, H3 r 33T S 1588 St. f33 3[f (TOof 

§3 St St 373331 # foyti 4 y3fen S feS tfs St #fSt »rS ddTTd'd St fSS s 7 
S UBSt 775# SSt r 5T3H fnui PdHddlWT S ‘rjdl'dtfT 7# St H 7 *# f33 W# oR5HUft 
HH3 S fSol TT^3 3 1 y3 7 3?> 375733*# 3 T ' V '33(5T 5135 1635 St. f(5JdRd3 o#? 7 S 1 5 
33# dJdd'H St vfSSt 3*3 »fS fHd'dS 7 ?) 33# H733R# St fS3 HKoPwt 3373 S I 
fSd'da'rt y 33# rlftHTT*# >»S Od'drt rtrtH73yt Stw 61 SI 73fc# i '>F' WOTT f33 
fk?5St»r U?T, frTH 3 1 SbT? 1 ' S fe fS3 Sf HTJHHndW Mdl'3dl fS§ TTS 1 feStw 
urStwrl 

fSn rTOHTwt f33 Hrytnr St ftreSt 57 Si fS3 TpytnF gS ttSu yy 
3 T 3y33 hS 3 3(5 1 ?5Ht»T' HrSt^ (if^t, ny »FfS) 3^ S375 @3^ fTSSSt 75^3 
3(5, y% iTO (5uf fS% I fSnl33Ur|St^ rTTiH 6 trpy St StrT, TTHB 1526 (1469 
St.), f3»F3 W TR¥ St §H3 f33 S S3*3 7 >MH HSt 10 Hl-^ 1595 (1538 St.) 
3 1 - Stwr Si fSn f%3 ujf St Stw yn § 331 ! w ^ 33515 S 1 yfSSt, y33 St 

§33# f%3 3ff St oTHfy '351 5lS, 3rft, 335 St §3^ tW WV ftfuiwSty 35 1 

UTS, StSt, f33 T y3' St §33# f%3 §3 o!3Ht3 S H#3 y333 351 cffS, SSt, ygK 

St §33# f33 31f St SS 351 ySS S llSSt 1 §33# f33 3J3 St S #3y 333t SS 

2. 3 r St #3 ftrui (Sy.), tmirmif, 3#t fSSt, 1996, w 2. 

3. 3#t ^ty fiw (HU 7 .), UWB7> FRmmft, (S3t fSSt, 1 996, UIP 6. 

4. OTJ ftw srgT, 33Ff%W, iffra, W 229. 

5. Polo aw. ftfur (ho 7 .), ttttmnfr jfi a'a# fft (fkuws ?wt), toff stoft, 

wfi)3H3, 1962, US 7 89. 

6. ^wt #3 ftiur ( ho 7 .), yvtt Rm mfr , (^#ffSSt, 1996, aiv n. 

7. §ui \ OFF 209. 
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rTOa 7 dd£* ft I feH fta 3ia rfl" ?F?5 H##? a# ofaRF# 7F#»F fftfttRf 7 UT5^»F 
TO, fat 1 fa# Erfe»F ?F# Hd'faw, U 7 # ft yiHTH'Jl, 5# a 7 frtHd'd', «W<J 
a 7 fand ' d ', ottoga i, ft# ?^ra, afta 7 tot, K¥fH yd'dftl, >#f wfbH 7 , 
fad *' si wfai fen fta a# wafafad'Hor pw a 7 # daro ft, fat 1 Eta 
a#a ?fw ftHfc, dfnfe Eta aaa, Ersaa, fray tto nrfe i 

fro tohif# fta s F# a# a 7 ft# faaa ?># fti vfft# fta 7 # f# 1 
HTOW, a# Q-d'Wl H# fta ft Hit ?F ft £ rfe, ## tft TO OTa ft ##-## 
3Jf rft % ?FW ft# TO I ft# UgH ftf fta 7 #, ft TO# 1 3ITO TO# # fta 7 # H# 1 
Ufa # rt'rt foT# H'tfl a 7 Qtf# rtdl ft I 
sF# a# g 7 # TOERF 7 # 

g 7 # H 7 # g 7 # TOWERS' # TOcF # 3Tf tafia ftg rft" ft H# 1 ft# I a 7 # 
a# ft UTf <TO5T fta rft #># ERF?) U'dd'd' fta dff rft W IF# iffcta 7 H# 7 ft I 
fen TOERF# # ffaof 7 fTO fofttta 7 ft, “'ift'"' HfeTFEf oTTO 1- UTO frtdsift fadtd 

nfoFW nafft tag# ft# ajayiFfa i tths Hat:? fa# tirta h# fta# 0# fetft fta 7 

Eft TJJ53 7 ?) tad' ft TOTftof I TOftft I 3Td tadia rft fetf 7 # I HtaRTfa g 7 # 3# rlftft 
#i a 7 # fft a# # fettdalm a »rfaw »pgi gjg ftfera # ft fa wtoi #a 
El dirt taft Eld'dl fart feyfeta 7 Mdl ta# I H do(1o(d ta 7 # ft# ft# 3Td' rt'rtoi ft# 

ta# i fay-fay # dodyy a 7 # a# Hdftr <Ffe fay 7 # i a 7 # a# ftfaa 3ia wjftrfa 

fftaroaiftftfe»Fi g#t aw ft htow to 1 # itaft »f# i a?sa ^# # gRrarf 

# I ” 8 fSTT >HrtEt'd dTd >Hdlt! ftg # ft o<foe ft si'cl 3W 3ja IFffta Ha# Htah# 

ftrra 1 1ftp>F ft fta 7 # a 7 Eftr nta u 7 aa# feau 7 1 #>>f i fad toerf# ffta trsia 
fta na ft 1 ftmFH 7 i#tea tohif# fti frotaft fta foa# fro h?rrf# ftft# 
ftffsfttar 7 to, EFfaa # ft# fta uhto ftft# faw## toi ferr # ffkoF $ 
ftfw faa' na ft 1 afft# httof# ft aa sa fddd'rt fro afe ft ft# a# >?aft 
ft## a 7 # djdti'H fttaft a# ftft, yaro fr?5>RF# faa arft a 7 # fif dda‘6 
a# htjetif# fta ara a 7 ?)^ fta # a 7 aw # a 7 a# if# ftftw 7 ftp>F ft i sran 
ftfui rdH'ftdlma ft ara# anaor aro 7 # /tTT^fta a 7 # a# a 7 # toerf# ft 
yaraa as ft taHaftaa a# 7 ft i §h vroiFa faa aja ftfaft fa# # ft »r#aft h# 
fta ftj# aT# ft aw # w ft# ft»ra# aja Enftia ft ?f? 5 a# # i 9 fftft a^ 7 
aaa fa# aar, a 7 , aau, faHTO ftotafe, Eftrfefta »rfft # a# ft fafftarfasr 
fd»fof# (5# 1 >?aft i 

ua aaftfaf 7 fta 7 aar fta a# a 7 faata ft i a# nftta faw # aro 7 wm 
tyof 1 , *y fta a 7 # a# a 7 »fft aia wcaia fta # aura 7 a 7 # a# ft 1 ara ?Faor fta 

8. afafta fain fta# (hu 7 .), fr<wmff a 7 # 3W, uafttana fafa, ufra g?>Nafa# 
aftfaf, 1990, ua 7 47. 

9. cfanfaur fdHddlwa, cfccrfsrirm-, jFaaforHaf, ^wa 7 , 1923. 
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1OT [dHdJl 1 oraS^JT— 41^ ftH?> 


fft ftt huh ftftftl' fonfftfe u 7 <us<s fti Tftift uftFi 7 fifty ftf gw mg ?F<5m 
Hdff@&rF ttt'H'd ?f Bfet ■S'w) ffTTHTTOl' & I 

yy f^s feu ifeft to fe fen wwrat feg- fdfeKferf ft ?nu-ui 7 B 7 

o ffe 7 , ft# W 7-IUHU 7ft Hfe UTOK ftT ^f^H6 r ft dU'S*' ft 3TU <U?7U ft? rft ftt 
yfftHS 7 ft uicQe 1 i ’ 

nfe* ?fet yfe yfe uu ?( feu 7 ufe yy yfet w$> ?fet rnwHnft fey ajf 
(TOoT TUfe? Tftftfi §7? ft?#*# Wfe# WfUU ZJ77I fe?} 7 wfw ft fu?ft 
y \ fedi ' Pd ' n fT fernr ft, feu ?f fen to yu to r TTrofi TOSUdT Kftt feftn Hftft? 
ft i fen fRwrnft to feus ?ar H*fefdrnreu »rft Turrfeiu ft, fen uyft »m fny 
fen ft Hire yTfe uyft uni fen HTnroyt' ft" ajg tuto ft? fit ft wust ?fit ts 
tok fy»py 7>fft Hyfe~ nau‘ to $<d? ftittti 1 ft i ftft * ' 60(1 to did (VW htt R?h 
fey f^-f^ ft? 7 ft i 5 ®™ Hjf H'fdy ft ujy hut fiy to »t§to, hku ?yf 
ft yu?r?> ft K? nrft yfet wft fit nut ftfit ft fitr uuft wrfHnr fti feu 

rT?THHTft HTUfrlU UU TO tfe»F feu Hftft?yy?7 OTftl 

fen feu anr fit to mw fiftu Hufe fit to# ft ufew 7 fefew fti 10 

feK WOT? Uf (TOof ft?- fit >XH ?fit 10 HH3 1596 (1539 fit.) ft fiftt-HU TU-ffe I 
fel7T fetl UU fit fit HU? TTO Tjtt'oed, fiitr 7 <S'K ftfe, ft? qurf ft'W ftfe >71' fe TO 
fit ?U3?> ft I 

feggyift' TOKt HTTHUnfi 

nftou w fe'ddyft Tjt gif ?wh fit ft yyft ft Tjt gru to; ft? rft ft 
?ft W fept ftu ft 7#ftu 7T?r I »mj- ^ vpT-rat TJ^ urg- VH^tTeS : %? r rfh of^3ft 

ft TTfOfft H ft 1 ft KUU feyfet ft oOddftlft 73771 W ft ?ft (UK Tji’ 3Jf 7TOof ft? 
rfe ftt feftf 1375H 7T#t Hftt ftftt ft, ftfTTft feft ?UT U77 ; 

‘hu y#’, ‘ufeife uyf ft feuufFT Oftt’ t yfer#- uy( ‘Fiuyft’ ft to 1 

feoda'rt U77 >>fft U73?l>>r tio 1 y tfl of 7 ft USB 7 TTFU ft TTlJB? dfe rft ft tJddan 

g?> i y? f?u?w e 7 f?w ft fer fe^ 7 to? w feyfet ftft w gu>ru ft ft 

ufeTft ‘TTUW yftf ftt HH 7 # oidd'Gfi ft fey? 7 ^ ?ft tos rft 7J77 1 fftfef 7 
ftgt ugh# ftt HH'dl ufe rft ft UBdafT ft oiwftt I ‘Trayft yftt’ dl? FTfeu ft 

oigBiyy? feor uu ftu u 7 %w fuftt ft »fft fftftyt.ft ufttw ‘ftftt ?fe ftf ft ‘yftt 

U3?frT’ 3J? fit ft ofWdUU fft?^ »fft §ft yfefft»T fttft UW U 7 %W feftftx 7 
U7) I 

Wft-TOfW W ft? ?TKt feTT TO 7 ft fw ?W f?U UK TTyftx 7 
ftt ferKftt=302 ft, y? fenft yfeft ?ur ‘Tratf? wt’ feftr i4'7uy|»F ?uft fftKeftn 7 , 

10 . nfgftd frw ftgftl (fty 7 .), mHmfl- mzf &w, iraftlftnu feft, yft 7 ? tnftteyfHftt 
eftdiy, 1990, ife 7 so. 
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fen arait an an upua naffer, nt feaat 288 ft 1 ferret ufrat uat ‘naan’ fee 

153, frit UUt ‘nfe rft’ fen 61 »fe ftrft Uat ‘OTf’ fen 74 Haffef HHI 

naan uat nr dtirt 1 sra Hd'd^l Hat S ufn& nd'<3 in' nfew rTfe 1 " ft fT 
urfenfan ft uu naffer an* uafefr at afarat umrnt wwa ‘nfe Tit uat’ nan 
1707 (1650 at.) »fe Sddddrl Out’ HHH 1708 (1651 at.) fen fetffefr Uiafefr 1 1 1 
fHuw?f uuunr at fen arra amn fen uju nfeu nr fffen ura?a-q[H §<7 nt 
afet ?ra rfe ft On offer fumr ft 1 fen fen ujf fit at nSur w)- ( U ^- > (fetera, 
urunnrn, hu wfe) % few nfen aarona uffe ufe an i fen uju nfea ra 1 
UUnfe Ufe feufer Hr §&U ft oTUHt ft »fe fen ft HnSt ft fe nuife ?> ?fe r^afe 
feufer § W-iefew i 

fen fen UTU rft % HHH Hfe fefW ft, “HHH HU:?£, ItFU, Hrfe, fefe, 
fgffe, Hfe#, off, UHH Hfe fugtft UHBt Sff >JfffH HHH feuf I ” 12 fen 

fen fefu»fT ft fur urn fft nr hhh iVTfe am ‘attna ^fe»r 1 fen fen fen 
ft fefuw ft for urn at aferr n 3<flr>F ft hh, un fe<v ufm ft unat <n fe foi it 
fount nit n § m nt fear Hfuur unw n nat fti 

fen HTTHnut fen uru rft ntur fanferr w nra nt ann crannur hut 
H rafaHrftt ^ fe % ^ ufe n at nun f ?5 fra ar hhhh ft, frftfafet 

fen uru ffen S ush raufei fenfenurnnt^tnr nan ?ra hto ft m 
nt «oc fra nr 6 «u S' 1 fen urnTra urn rft nfoaur fen d'ri 1 ana S umnn an 1 
ftfe fen nnHnfet nfencr, snfet % urnarat unnrnn ft uu n fen HanaynH 
nanr ft, §t fennl fefenrfeor ifu n nt ann xnnnr S, ferffe fen fen utj 
nttra natft nutor nr %unr ann nutur nur ?ra wfen S 1 ar-ar ddlor' w %n?r 
nn om^ fen nt aat fefenrfeor nd'*n r 1 1 fen fen aruft nnnHnftmr nt ra?n 
fenufeorn T n T nrn?)i fen rmnarut fen fefw S far ujn rft orannun nfefe nfe 
urra nar&, feurafe', fern aau arnat, wna S rfet urfe ar^r t ufe 1 fen 
nr foun nur fei^rfuwnHor S 1 Hafe nt farnon nn ^ feuffw offet ufet Si 
urrfn nrufer 

urfe mutufr nr urra fe ‘ann u^t afe cvnor rft oft S ufe fen nt fed 1 an 
nr an an mg gr^H^ ^ sffe^ r 1 fe^- nt fefet fen n§r S, “nwn a^ac 

rfer wra ant aa.t ' 3 fen ferna ?ra fen ann nrut 1701 at. fen frwt ufeti 


11 . fcruur® ftw (mir.), rw mft jfi m§ ?rm $w ift, trwr urna, nfftpau, 1962, 
aS 8 - 9 . 

12 . §Jf, afe 9 . 

13 . a 1 . fWu fear (hut.) t afeTrenfeoftittW^ wfe HutnF, 

sfra-foraru, uftiwn, 1969, ws. 
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UFTO IdHddl cCA.GdH— 41^r fe3S 


ferr HSH fed) dd> 30 FFlPw 7 US, »i 1 fti FFfPw S a fowl 'c'd 3 r . 
fiiw Phut fe- “Hf sf u 7 ^ hsh u^P wft (Toot hP oft xjfHTT 7ft nrPu FFpnf 7 ” 
fFufof 3s futPuu oftHTi fen uP»f wdi^di 18 mflnr “yurus fsh f 7 ^” t 
ttdladl 7 ‘pHdda'A rlAHH'tfP’ fed >M T Ft>>F US I yS feu gP fUF UpW o(t> 
»1 IrlJl'tf 7 US H pHF HtSi-U-OtfP UUUU 7 S fUoT gtfUp 0 ( 3 ) <^rl pHHfHU 

oTUUPW'USI fen rtrtHH'tfP fe tf'<sl yH'dti' S y3 HfeUH 7 Url P?5WfPl ft-itj 
HUFFS HSH H^PP U 7 ofdd 1 UU HFfP U 7 >tt'd3 ‘>>T (clirtf 7 FUl-THU oft" ocl* <?'o< cVrt 

sreu 7 3, §t »rfu FRft»r £ orau 7 fe fun s gfe fun 7 fPi 

WHS HSH H^PP PP HoFHW fen fUH HUS life HU 7 }! 7 ?- US I ‘ WHS HSH 
H^P’ f^U HH H 7 ?? Up @HU feu ‘HUp’ QtJ'di 1 , HoF wfe 7 , a'ild Up UrT 0*6 
HFp HSH S Uo('y] W U 7 fuP U75U 7 »FPu FnPPw 7 S ‘»Ffe HnPPttf 7 ’ # 5TUU 7 

fe suf wwfunr 7 i ‘nrPu Fn^hn 7 ’ u 7 huh 7 aiu hsh H'fey fe hhP nfe fe h 7 »tu 

HUPu U 7 FFoUU HUUfU 7 3, HUPu HJpH fw HUW WE U 7 UUSH suf HUU 7 ! 

Pup>ph 

fsh f 7 ^ ww # >wPu? 5 p huhuwh uus 7 few dM'e&l aiunfu % 

‘feu iptf fe WHU lUUUS UUp 3JUUTF Up UfUftP US »ffe i|ufeu 3JU HSH FrfUH 

hsttP hsP*! 7 ’3 wfe 3 i ww fe hu t feu uus 7 g’ut Fst -firiv fe ?ft sw 

gup uut t, FU fews feF S FUU fFW, W g 7 ^ HSp fiw Up F3TF ofUU 7 Fp, 
up UUS 7 fesfe USI grfe feu HSFFFft F 7 ^ dJdti'F Up ufeKp ^U % »T'ipfU3 US 
fe 3 7 gFU feTF -S'd Up fewfew W'dd cSdl F3T feF fe WtFU % djg' TPTjoT F 7 fUH 
U 7 FFU 7 fflgS UfUS 7 -^H Pufefew felW & I ufUKpW" HrtF FFfPwf 7 (tT3 fip>f r U T 3U 

arasrsP f 7 FFU-yF 7 ? ^ fe ffP ubuPwf us, §t PuFfe arufFtr-ursP s wntru 

as 7 fe »rusP PstoroP fetPau 7 ^aru'yl tPi 

few ddA’ddil ^ WdlfdT feu UUffS Ufe-PMtfU dfu pM?5fe US, HU fe 

ftorag 14 fepFuus auffew uP fus 7 PuuP 1 1 u 7 . feuP uf tfuPfeni 7 up afe 

ofufe USI 

yUFS tirtH FFpP ttffe pFUUUS •S'wl HSHTT^P fe fdP>F?> ddfi'dTil fe HUH 

wru irfs^f 7 & Phf suus Puf fuu aru rfp u 7 h?jh Puf^ Puu uPhw Pwfyw S’ i 
Phf fe Puu vh 7 ware 7 & fe fen hsfffPP u 7 orau vPPraPw HTHuraPm 7 up 

UUUU 7 fe tH'i Fp| PUU HSHHFfP ufuwPw 7 H7HH : l 7 ¥p>>f 7 fe gfefe HUoffete S’ I 

uru Hp'ut^f 7 fus fey uuPw- ‘w uP uf’, ‘HynP’, ‘fpfu tufe’ fe upfe 
up fHF UU7) 7 Puu ofpfe fHffSfe US I fUF nfSFFU 3Jf (TFoT FTpUU fe PUS GTUU'g 7 
oPPuPwi IrfPraP fe uPhP HUUW ffi^feTTOFpUUUHpt^a^U 7 

gp fHofU tPl fUF >MSF 7 U 3TU rfP IT^UUS U gTU 3lfe I 3JU Hp fe HUU^P Up feuP fe 

14.’ W.H. McLeod, Early Sikh Tradition, Oxford, 1980, p. 39. 
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feWd § HrfeoT Hd'fed 1 dtdl»ft »TU rft % H?W rfr WE d 7 gddd gt fen 
ddHFRft fed & I 

fen nirtH'-d arf TTOof feed ^ »red'd HcT § ffe fen yfed 7 fed 

Sldld) fejg'Qe «tfl »{fe Hrt I fen fed d 7 d 7 fi-IOdd'cS 'S'wl HdHH'tft' <?'$ 

H'feBof 3T5 dd % d 7 dt ‘Bd 7 ^ HdH mft’ ddUT 7 HrTK I 

fife 1 

3Jd tS'tSoC H'fey Ha til rlrtf-T FRlt Udyd 7 fetl fed'^rt rldf-T FFyt’ , ‘sf 1 tfl 

dFfr HdH Wd\\ ‘»Ffd Hfefaf 7 ’, ‘feddyd d 7 ®! ddWRjt’ t ‘ftl»Fd dd* 1 ^’ 
ddl fed HdH FRftnf 7 Tdd 3Tf TdldB % dfe?> TTaxfi HUtM FFddFdt fddt»d dd I 
fey % »rfa>>fe d Bd 7 W t fe ‘B 7 ^ ^ ddHFRfe f ^ drffef 7 Tddfef 7 

HdWBfef 7 # BdBd 7 ^g|^ d | fe^f ^ | ‘»frfe Hiyfer’ y ‘ygT^ ddWBt’ % 
‘feddB 7 ?) gtf5t HcSHH'tft’ d 7 >f?5 dt dd I fey dB 1 HdHH’yfof 7 d 7 ‘fcfRFd . 

ddcS^^T § fw i^r ¥t tyy yr fed feyfet fed 7 1 1 fed Hfefer 7 ddWRftw 
ftf-¥tf Kfw § nfe-»fe fdJdyW' d foyfef 7 Ufefaf 7 1 fey % 3Tdtd 

Bd 7 T^Td 7 t fe ‘TO ddH HTTOHdl fed fotfr afet, ‘filddB'd 

gR# HcWTrot’ d 7 foyd dar fe>>rfwdHor t, ‘wft d 7 ?^ ndwryf d 7 foyd d3T 
wfira t HAferdl »Fdat t »fe ‘fdP^Fd ddrt'^T % add 7 & dd 3fe d BdTRdB 
% »1dfe ftfe dd I 

fe 1 ^ 'S'wl ddHFRft’ »fe »fe yrfef 7 dd>OTB : t>>f 7 fed ^dt TFtfiW' Had! 
dd 1 Hd%d ^ I Wft dig Jd'fea % rlrtrf d dl" ^ B 7 , o!<^ W a 1 <??> ■s'rtl rlftHH'dl 

feg 3Jf FPfeH B 7 H?7K oHo( HUfe # yBWHfet f ufew fefe»F &l ferfe f?5B 
d'rllw H'dl^f 7 ficSHHfefef 7 feti feH'y ^ fefy»r &l ddH fHW fdHddltHiS' ^ 

JJFysl tjnyo< cfdol /cT fWTTV fetd d 7 a'W 1 FT 7 d 7 did rfl" d 7 cxal H'fcfl 0<i d 1 

fertoC'd ofid 7 t § B 7 ^ f feoT Hd-of?5yB fenfofet dfimT tT I ctdH fTW fe Hddbfd 
>»rtH'd dfd >>ldld H 1 fed ^ cfet H<SHH 7 yt rt J1 fed^fet I yfe BT^ B 7 ^ 'S'wl 
rlrtdH'dt dt dfiw fed fofefW ^ fe Tjt djd Wf3Td ffi dt" wIcIPH 7 rt'64 dfet 
B 7 ^ ^ HdK F 7 ^ feygfet % tfd 7 ?R £ HB 7 dfel % Bddl £ fatfr I ferwfi dfed 

fiw Fdd 7 ^ gt fed dfo dt tpfet ofidt ^ § nnfel- yddof fWTmf ?nff cfdci fed 
ofdH fHIV IhMW) % fedTd t 3TF5d TFBd" oftd 7 & I Hd 7 ofet FdB fHW ^ W 
Z/a^fed fafw & fe fddTJSfef 7 ^ 3Td VH3T5- FFfdB dl dddt fed fe»Td dHl 
HdK HTtfi dfenf 7 fed WS fddt §H # B 7 §H d 7 fddftl W Bfdfed ofd fdd 7 1 
feTT ofd^ Wff iWTtfty 7 HBtfr fed odd d 7 fe fey ^ wn-THt Hd%d Bdd 
dd §■ ofet FR^Bf 7 fe^d fed fiydfef ddfef 7 dd i 



: f^oT ryfdd'HorUH^ 

wm fmr ‘c? 3 &v’ * 


If atfen fnur nt Sfer 7 wmdjtrf4^ n ^nro 7 ‘HjgnnrH 7 ’ »rS ‘fuorfe^’ 
nrent 3 T H T fen nfen fH^sSfef 7 Tm I nfe jjt Um dfw fen ‘n^diTO^ faffed' 
W St ufTO 7 S, fen St feft-nnf uy 1 Sf H'd 3 d' d-dcS 1 ^' U?> I S.ndrt'H 7 fecf 
gnan y-rnnsr ann 7 S i fen §n una S, feraa 7 fe ara nt S WddiiHy S tvh fey 
i( tfew nti fen S cfo ill S»rn an, ufefe 12 S»rn »rara yw St §nnfa S 

JHdlrt'tld<S aU fed Qd'drt o03 UTS 1 *>fS d'ofl dldt! 99 Swa 7 fed d'Hd'f 1 ) few 7 ?) 

ofrfe S' I 

Jjf t 'HH dju fed ft tdSdrt'A n 7 feoPfera 7 (“TO HdU H5 7 fU3’ offe 7 fcPH 7 S 
a 7 fen a 7 sfet ocdft nan fen 7 u%^f i na fW'S'tV a 7 wa S fe an 7 St d'ydid 
nfe nt for yreanran w hh span S, ua ife 7 na S fo fesrfea w »ran srn 7 
W ofU 7 # S nfe dsIdcS'i} fen adfe'3 OT S »fd¥ fen nffe 'd'na 1 *' un a 7 »raa 
St sraVsra'St at S i ot feaa 7 S fo fasrfea 7 fen npatw 7 TO-s?ya ?ro naan 
ora'iW (TO dsidA'S fed fere offet TO-3TO 7 tft fena 7 <ro wfet S I fen 
fen ddfed sra 7 , nfddifer Sb 1 sjf nt ?ro sffe gn-snm nit qfe St foapfen S 1 

d.ddA'H 7 d 7 H'yfeof »ran 

nsanrH 7 a nan 7 ‘nan’ 1 »fS W 2 S n>fe a 1 srfew 7 Si ‘naa’ a 7 »ran 
S feS, fna, Hdwy »fS ‘(TO 7 ’ a 7 »ranS feat, Saa, feyn wafa I fen af 7 wff 
yj^drt'H 7 a 7 spyftra wan ‘fea St feol, feS ynd Wdyy Stj feyn Irm fen 3]f 
rS S yfdAH'd n^ 7 oftS g?5-omn »fS feSn nron 7 n 7 fevjm cffe 7 

Si’ 

d.SdA'H 7 n 7 ddrt'ot'co 

3jf arfen fifur nt 9 fer tthb - 1761 fe. % eHnn nt fen fesfe »fe 
'HfeferS SS SS nfe 7 -oTOT3' uSSl fet RdTddr 7TH3- 1762 fe. S Wffe fen 

nsJdiS'ft nt nnn offel-i nrn dtfan fnW rS S fen fenf sifem fern n aref n w 
fnur S sfet cran few S Sfe nyn fen >>ld'dii?l a f trfe tS »fSfen ifen n>m 1763 
fe. n §n n fnfew, ife fen n yfeiB 7 fe 3f nt St ©n ?ro '5&t yw^'d nan 

* nhftwnferentn, ^gHrcfnurtraK'^^fegnr, urent gsfe^ftfei-, ufeiwi 
1. ^Wlft-UfFSt ufjTsfl-^rfl^dfHdl, Ufew, ife 7 476. 
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<fut, §h w ufewr uf ftufe u fawn 

H3U?>fe ut ferfeudHor huuut 

uuu?p>t ut feifey feu t fe feu u^uum fe uppfe gur-aut feu ufeu 
mfe - ufenp ti ufp, yew fe fafe ©fewfeoput #w ftfe uuu, §Hut 

fefeuUHW <V& HU U© UU, rltifaf Psd >>loe« UW Up pH.dd-H'Wd cS 1 <55 HU dt! 1 

ft I 

rd.ddcV /-P feo< ltd fad'Hoi Hddd' ?t(S g'W U3U ^ I fed U3U djd dl feu 

feW fit £ >pwt © feg ufap-atmu feu fofenp i ©h h>P uferu uf 

UoTU W 3Tf fe I UHUf Urfe UU (fouur fe 3TU ufemfeu TPfUH W feW 7 #) © 
U3© Urfe WUHpU ft 3UU HW HU 1 fe?P feu Wfe HHpU fen H>f offelU 

UPUUUpHpl W3W SU5 H’oPUdT tfe 3U© feu HUS'Uf feuum ft UUU HU »fft 
3JU-UJU UU5 Pfe UU oPUU feu Hfdljd 1 ' WEf gf W HU>PH ufet HU I fefe au^ 
3JU fit % fecxfe A til of'dlrf tjf US oHdl did! I oddlcJ o(Htl © cV W Up feo< £<d' fed 1 
5PW Uf?P t, fife 3TU HfejH gfe]- UUIPU (fefP feW) ft UHfe feu feu Ugft 
6fdt HU © Pife SRIdg'H dPd © eft td.Cdrt'H 7 feftpTP Hf I 

fw feW UHH WUPU, “HUdUUP ?PHof ifeu ^ ot: gfet UUP few ft 
gfet traH few ufofe WuPPSEPU § feu >>ffuHUc5 _ dTd' dfe I WudFH'U fife gfet HU 1 " 
rff UTT ufafe HU, UU WHUT % fe>PU US % 5P375 ft ofet Ug ddC<dcii o!^ few 
TjZfe ~Ho( H?7I feg gfef craH feW gPJH UKfet »P ^ 3Jg rft f fe& ^ PrfsPjfe 
^ ^st f%ffe fer ^ tfew, ?p? 5 gfet #fp feW § iffw i fvdfe ife 
feW - srfet feW, gfet cran feW, gfet ^3 T feW, gfet fep feW t gfet feg 
feW - fdgd?p>p afe, ferr§ whpj % H?fet ^ sffe - 1 hwpj ^ feu 
feF fe vrf ^75#»P f fw§ # feu yu ^ ^ »rfe uu i ” 3 4 

ftoppMg fetrer & fe idgd*'HT awu uW ^ pps ufet ucp feW % 

UUH few U WHUT us 1 Hfefexu gnfet Tfeqt UUUW feu - fe»P fe »fe HUoPfe 
fWft >HrtH'd HrttPU % ^ fgU 1 ofld 1 fe»P 1 aFUFPU ^ idJSdrtfe § d'd-g'd 1 uf^»P 
% §H§ fUP MffePH Ufe»P fe §HUt UfHU t mfe?55PUT ^ 3JU fe § fc^ % 
uffepu nfe >H6CPW»P 7P75 HUU fenpufe odut tri mu rff ft urufet >PUKonfe 

»fe uju-iipu uf frPU feu 1- 1 uuu?p>p fews fe H’ufu Wugfeu us 1 npuu yufe 

oPH UUF t wh t feW»P festup feu §U oduu 1- t fe fe HHU §■ wpfew 
W tpwf UU Ht, UU fPU feu % UUP fe ifu ^ ^ FP ffep fe | ’ UUUU'K ^ fufe 

WUUPff nfetu 38" ^ fef Pddl TTp, 8d feTT dirt rttTl Qd'grt 1 Ht foT 6d djd tff 5 
few ^ »pife offe muf UHUU'U ofe »fe H^T-HUfet fe 3TW od# fP% I 4 


3. fijw flw UUH, UsUFPTP, W 22. 

4. ufeu few, mfkmr irsmff 90, u?p 224. 
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W5 fO'HcldT tf'rtddH— 41? 7 tHF 


§TT £ FFoTO gWTJ rFFl - oTF fFF 7 fef FTFor-yHH 7 S' >JFFT 3TF FrfHF fTW 
f Hdoi'-^T Lfmr Sf y% we wt HFfew fn uft ydF'Gi f 7 aSaHF 
oD d 1 fr% i 

tTfcfST F75 tJ'S 

dWSal H'd fFtf did fft tidd S Gtd tfe Gslo( fdF HF I did fft S Ht! 1 fi-IttS 
Ft FFF FS F^ V 7 IfS I HF 3TF tfe HWF UF% F 7 ¥HF foT y 1 tSTHT'cT F 7 
Sf+H F few S' 1 Hfdid'H 1 WfHH W S tF# oTFF ’S 31F rft S 3THt ytfH ora?) 

Iff §HHt hff oSSt »f% §f BfdHW yd'dd iff ft-i ate S far# S ffh ft 
Sf 7 ! ferf Iff fif nt S Ft if fw h^ if fat i fen h^ 7 wdray »rut hIff S 
wfeK sra fan gra nt § fera ffT Trfew n ft genit fFH Ft tfW 21 FdFdT, 

1707 St. F feH rld'rt F dft'd 1 5TF felW I 

UddA'S F 7 TF~3 

Fg'dtvfr S ufufe 12 SntF 7 fan treHWF Ft §HHfe oSSt aiat ti 

§F nfoTW y^tf FFB-HoretTFF, WFF, »lt?5, VH'AFH'd 1 , ttfFFW »ft 
gSled fqpFJS S' I §F dddM'dio*, HFHFFW *>rS «‘d FdA F'tt 1 , 3<M' WPI oidrt 
FW, fFHol %F FW, fe?5 F HFF FW t 1 §F Frfew F 7 Hd'd'H 1 , 'dJclF'H 7 
S' ttffe F3T-FU S dfdd Sfi-TFFF S' I ftTH oTF o<<dl HFT-HT-FF, Ult, FH wfe 7 F 7 
<J d , fF Qha Ft Hdddll tX'rtti HFHF FW S' I HH'd =T feddid, H'ftlWF FU 
HHdtt 1 <S‘(V>' S' I G<J <S Ps^H'tn^tF Hytti d'di 1 fe FF EF HrjF S' I §F UFH l dH T td'b 1 
?W, ufFFF, tTOFFF S' I §F fF»FW, %P7? UF EF Fift U'J'F'Qs FW S' I 

§F UFTFFTF HF H75oF F 1 TFfeof »)% Ffe»F F f!" FFF S' I ^F HF F FF HFhFF 
S', fiwfenF-fcS'F'fe>>F F fFFFTF FW S' I §F »FW-FRflF W U'WSd'd 1 »ffe 
FFHF-Ftflw W 7FH ofFF FW 1 1 §F FFK-tF7551, HF § FFWs FW wfe 77F 
FFK-aiFT ^ yoFFol H>F 1 1 §F feWF Ff F?5FT ofFF FW, FTF oTFF ofFF FW 
tnfe WoTO F 7 >Ffe5or, HTFF fe HF fe?5>F F 7 rFF Fife FF yoFF Ff»F nfoW FF 
oTFF FW S' I §F HFF) FFTHt feH Ft WF t 3[WF § Ftt'Gi F 7 ?^ S', §H 
feftH# VrfeSol f Ffe F7FF FI" FT5t S' I (12) 

1. VtTFFTfeH F 7 oHTH 3^ KoTFF 7 

gif rft nid.dldy f HFCIF o?Ffe ffetft FF fel St Sfet oTHH CToffe) ?JFf 
Ht, feTT F 7 BTF’F UFJ-FFH 7 S' I 7lF §t ft FFTT 7 F#, feg - 'fef tt 7Pfe aFFt 
»ft Fld'A fF H?5F F^ FF I fflFF 1 nFFlfe tSt 5OTt oFTH f't (F3H r F 
5TF f5t, §F ttfF F FWF FF 7 S' I 

57# &§f& 575F few/ 

UW FT ‘k wfkw TTFF T/FF ^F II 15 II 
Fat Sf # hff & j# f 7 asrat, t 's mt ferFF nrfF §h f 7 sf ?Ffe 
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fedl'i* HoT©, fe - Hf 7 »fora Jjyy ©f f^UT ?TO fe f© g© Sift rra?)64 >f% FTOHt 
nr? (Sol Ho) I 

2. rfe raf Hidy J1 

fray urf H'foy'A ra gwt fnfew 7 ^zarara raraf raf, frara raf e>P raf rafH? 

?> fw (TO HUH ?rMw sMwi uto Tjf If nrafTTT ©S' iff § Hife ofe 7 

farm 7 , hw nn-rra-yraray yan frara ora - fe jjt arf fe nrarara rft § raffra yra 
frara famri @ra raf nrara3 ra ranrra raf yraraf rafranr 7 ©t HrafEra to fw ©% 
rarra-rara rara ay& off© ar© i fen yy^ 3jra affyra fer raf rat warrafe frara fw 
§ Xiriy d<S HEHra §6' 85 yg- H?7I iTa ajf rff Wyt yfdd'd nr© fed 7 Hif? 
necvtiyra © fyej Psti fftofij^, firs' y.di» sra ^ an-nra yra fra? 1 ", frara ocd* ajra raff" 
ra Hrar yffera frasa fawn ajra iff raraf fw nr© ra rafunrafanr rarlra raHyra 
rat yyf ar^f frara »r sfaif, frat raf yarw sra ©y ra 1 " fys 7 yarat nr yarat i 
59 rawra ?3?) d'c^ frayraff sra lira nr& nr© Q^ 1 5di', bid »r© yyy 7 
ti ov651 nr 7 Era o(d frarafna : 

fk ktm fm3 deddr w/w/ 
fkw km kff skm WNUUH20H 

frara rara are rafanr 7 af-fenr dwl few ra nfaf wr arst frara fyayra rat yra 
’© ray rayra rafer ra faw i nrarara wj srara H*raraf ra faw 7 »r© afraf rat : 

3 oT3 >43 UMU ufmk 33 d/333/ 

TJdm >433 3333 3 3H3f3 3H3H22H 

3. Kara? HdS» f raf opfeara 7 

ara raff fey© rara fy yrayra raf araf ©yra ffrH lyP) raf yrarra Hd*<» © rafra 
raf orfHH ofl51, 8*' rara vniranr famr - 1 ?rrara rr ^ raar ^ ffrara f^ra H'onra ni'6<j 
raf offer ofl51 1 §h ra srara nry^ 51 d ra 7 Hnrra ratTfranr i rara >1% rara r-nfranr 
famr i fw Hrarara rara ^ arraf raf rafrara raf §ra fsra raf fara 7 , rararara 7 raraT ftranra 
frara ra 7 frarafanr nr^ ra raf Hrae 7 raaff <ro ?rra yf ? 7 1 msfer, ^ §h ferara ra 7 
nra %y ^ra 7 , ra >rafra ra ^ fray rafy §h ra raf yyy frara 7 (nrrarara rara frara 7 ) : 
fk w fmru H3f3 jmu rafera/ 

33333 3 ^F 7 3 H3333 3 T 3H34H 
3kdF >4313 dfd & 3f3ft! 

3 urm 3f3 w? smfek // 35 // 

nrywra fyra^ raf yrara, Rho 5 npyraf rarararaf % raH.ai5 H‘d5 nra, ©ra 
rasranf frara 3 T rara fe- frasr^ : 

uwfkw d/933 3FFk 3733/ 

3k W3U 3333 $3 33*3 H 30 // 
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4. jW'A-ft-ftdl E ffjH 

3T3 ftf foyft 33 fof ftf3+ Wft 375133 ftf fE33f HS73 ftftf foT 333f 37T3 
% <gft aftar sto S' arftf i mr % Ttevr f33 fk3 37 ft ft3 % fftff 373*3 75ar arft ft# 1 

ft 3 e 7^33 ftrft 3ftf33 7375 3f333 ftt i 733 H^fknr ft fen 3aft diyyy >73* 

fftftf for ftft-ftft H3fH33 £ ftf uh ajTr ft arft i , 

5. H*HcT % oTdftW 

are- ftf fcyft 33 far fftor 7333 337r-ftt>33 fft arfeH 3fftg* 3 did 1 ' .ft, 
333ft offft 375 aT3*3* ftf 3*753* 5733 ?W 7J3* d'dTe* ft, §H ft !3T3t3* 3* =5«^'d 
ft #3 ?3?5 753 3# 33*f3* tj'Jltj' i 

6. 3lddlniy 3* foTdti T 3 

^ddl'rlH ft 575-5733 57*33 33 fff 3* W ufdW §cft 3 fftg3 f333 3fft 
$(Sl f333357 rT3T fftft tooe 3 333ftf rP<S cfP'H'Qft) 33f I did ftf 71333 

573 ft ftft wftdifty 3 oTfftft 33 far f fft33 HHvff ftf orfo'-e 1 ' ft far ft) 333 3*, 
7T3* H3H3 fftft IdWd'H ft »lft ¥3* fft 3373 ft, 33 f |3*, 33ftf ft, 377775 fftft 
§3* #3 EE77, 33* §lf ftf ftftf 3373 TTftP farf'foT f 5*o ,7 ?r3f37T 5333 3* ft 3f*3ft 
333 ft H5T3 fai3f* ft I 3*ft f 33t»F 3* H T 3733 ft 33 f 337T f 

f333Sf 3 ft foli-l 3* 33 oidrt 75Ef d<5?'d ?3 375*, »T7TH 1 rtl 7TE3 3d 1 ftf 76d dtt?'d 
77*75 t^dff I ft ftj3*3 77* 3 3fft 77* ftf ftftf ftf33f* 3 ^733 573 : 

E dl'.ddi HE HEfE WEE fhd’H / 
foT € ffrEPEEE & itHLFHII 70 II 

7. arf affw fnur fff w fcdt fenrarfeH^ 

tHjSdrt'i-T fd-d did rff 6 h 7T7r % t 3H3 Hdl<M> d'oof 3 add dWdl ft'W 
f%3533 i ' 23 §% 33 far f 3^ yd'dd' ni^ 337ff VHy^Q'd 1 t 1 , 33 f &W?>, VW 
H3773 3f»3 53773 3^ ^ K5T3 ftl»3 ff \ aff 3fe»3 ft f >1% 3^ 3% H3f3 5T3 
fftft 33 33 ^3?ft33 733T (TO3) W6(f ft : 

fWU 7 EE fc7 E HEW o/Edd xd'd / 

Ik H^kf ETTEEE ifElEU W// 78 II 

fen fftft aff srii'tidf ft far ft 333 - 3 ^ wuft »3e7fh>3 3 >333 raftf 37 ? W3 

ef 3rT 33T ft trT fftftf ft : 

< JTUHHU fs ol'Q (THE frdddi 33/ 
foT EE EE Ed’ Ed EE EVEU II 19 II 

3337373 313 ftfaft fffur ftf ftf fftft 3ffr3jf wftf 3373 ft, frTTT fftft 3H7I3 
7375 773^ 'dd'G'i' ftf fy^fttM. 33f f%tff 3373^ fH75ftf ft I 3J3 ftf ft nfOfft fftftftf 
3 3ddd ftf Hrl'Ty H fdrld 1 3335T ©H ftf W35t>>f3 3 33f c/dd 1 fe 33 ft I fftTT 333 
e yfd'arfty ’ft fftfft wr3 ftfew fft §h ft 333 ft 333 ^ ft ?3 feft 333 T ftft »33ft 
oftft 3^3 E 373 37T3 T 3 T 3 3f3 T 3fft 3S3 t% ft 3W feFT 3 EE 5T3 fft»3 I 



e-mraft urn : fiftr fefcTU'H & »ffer»re h>f 

o/tfftfed fmi* . 

few FFfeu ut H'Pd3o( ufer huh fearo fer S', ire uffu S' »THfeu uw 

o(d<5 «iM-oy-fefe d^t( VhItTU UU, FT FF U^ rt/dd U dlS U7F FT *>fS do( gfetafe 

ur yu uuf %tr afe i feTjF ajEF w Hires »fe »>rftpS?F 7F tfe uufe afaFufear Free 
‘fife ufe’ % ferr wute 3 1 w ywu uuf aru nfenfi feu-afe 
dTJ-ffiftfU UU feu St fcJWU FF ^fdia-FU HUW' §UU ofdlid tft Kfew aUH UU 
awfe FF UU »fSu?F K5F St»F WIW?feF ofgfe feu ySt feu »feu U US' UUI 
UUU5# ujw, f^U ufet Sor fiw St Sfe F^t ^ UU75U afeF feu fear S' I 1933 St. 
feu ufet Star few fS & ferr aju ut FFuarut ^aruyua/;7uu^feuajf atfau 
f^FSSvHBrau^Hfefe^vmu^ferfeufeutTfei feu feu fu arfuS uu, 
“....u f FFst uuu fear foaut £raf S aut fun u - ufe 1 ‘uuugaft’ S, .ferr feu uu 
d'id fe' UHfe»F (V«> fHMS-HwS St fu=f UU, UU feTFUFFUt d'd old* U6'<5 
§ ‘HfUt fefw S I ”' UdUTFU ufe feHUt fefe fear UU-feftfU oFUt 3F 
usalu feur FFfSu feuu ut aufeifet feu (yuan- u. 233) Hufe»fu S i ferr afe 
S' 575 1274 vS uu mS ferr S uru SSf wufu duaPfeu arfer ufew S i 

H3U3T St HFpFU ‘ 3 §^HddJd FRFfe’ S' 7UU5 SSt S I feu FTaT ut argr ?fet 

afet S #f, mS woiur ww aurfenF S : 

- WU afe fmf WSTII 2 

- 57fe i/UFF fr TH >mf UTU#// 3 

c<ti"£' feu fe»FU3' UJF St ftfrifefet uSt »F>-fe ftlU ?Kjf S'd 1 - W Pt U7 T 
cT m 5T§ uSS// 4 

H3U3T S Ufe 63 VUS (126 tfS) UU I feu UF feu HUU cfU^f ^ 5 ^ 
S, fofe qUK, flJFUt UUcU, ^UU-IJUUS, U^U tu, HrtUUFFU, gU>F, feufe, feu, 

* JfSue wlfeftSa', TfS'dcw jjt ug c^f nfeja’, UFifet gufeuftfet &. awald fWur a r fdd feuu, 
Sd'FdcS 1 

1. dTd ysv fm U 14, U?F 6306-16. 

2. 2oi feur, tl^Hdfl ( Jtj- fefeu), IF. a<X>dld ftw H r ftnj oi'dd Wfe^dt, Sdd'dt 1 ), add 1 7). 
233, (HfdHdl), aHF S. 1 (§). 

3. ^#(Hfdti'dl), U3F 7?. 1 (§). 

4. §uf (ufeudl), aHU 1 - U. 1 (§). 
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H3 >43 dW, K5 »f^3 i gr, Ijfuw^, 33 , >437% SWe, H 7 ^ ettFe 7 375 3fe § 

TOS 7 , HHe3 H3?> , fegfe^ § %%* efef 7 Wd'gW »Ffe I 

%HT H3 % 375 108 33% (216 3%) 375 1 fen HUT fee 3333 te, OTF 
feet, 3T%H/fe3 3H 7 , %%t 375, fcJH?) ttfede % ufbw 3d 7 1% H31 33753 oTU ?7 
>431& 331 7J3 7 , 3Tf 3fHH3, fee? 7 fef33, 3W 3# 33, 3fe H33 % ifc eUlW 

333* W 3fi|75 fe# % HW oT^?! 33 % W3 US' >4% sfdll dM yjTW 7 33 33% 
aw aeet §33 fonrfs 7 , w wr, eeee e% need e 7 H375 7 >4% wi% ifew 
TO Hdn} rFS 7 >4% fen % H’W 33? rfi" % 14TO3 %3 33% SFoft 33 T , 331 1KTO3 
% rffe?) 7TO Hefei* «l<r<Vd' % 54'U'fdd %l 

■ e»T33 F[31%375 68 33% (1 36 3%) ee 1 felT H31 etoW 7 , H31 VHTOW fe" 

feee t# % 3>4 7 % t% Wfet %, fell fee §§* % HWlJ fe%fer*, grfcptfi , ofw 
»ffe W 33375 %l 

o<T5tjdl % 375 397 33% (794 3%) 3751 H3% 350 3f?5»f* §W3 OT 3%t£3, 
H?j>trTT, »f3BK, §71, fewefe, 3H3, 33H, fel3"e3, feo^HTTfe", >4§ H33, 
fHH 7 ?!, »f75h, 3H75, feel? W, fetJTO W W% 331753 #3 »Ffe Hfe H'&oC 
feet gfet % i 444 fe%75 fife 33H #ft i^e^ 33 % ee, fen rP&3 r dl 

33 Tl^ %3 rfl- % If 3# %, fen fee 753331 1 10 3% 33 75^ %3 ife 90 3§ 
W313 %3 r% % 33 %3 ad'dd tfe 33, 132 3% 33 3fefe flfur rft, 9 3% WW H3 7 
fifui 33*33 >4% 100 3% fH375-3 T 75 % & % H3 T 3 T rl r 375fe fjTUf % 331 HsTOi 33 
3t tT r 33 T e)‘ IftTe 33% 33 1 

fe§t 3*3 33F %fer 33fe % ^333 W H75 3^ fe3 TFUer t fe fey & 

Hfefe3 G^tf did djtj H'fdd >>f% U7JH djd GUrtfclU tie 1 % >>f% ofet fey 

Qd'fe3 fe>M33l»r tto Hafea H' gorel ijer?! 333 w feg3 ti 

felF33 % fee l 3 wffe 3373 fet fife 33H § W’eet 33H U3W 

fee fe3 fe7533 33TH % 33 ’% ifeet %, §% fefed T H3 f^H3t % 3H} - tet W 
1113733* »rfe3fef i - et 371, fey e^ yU3 3J3H3t ^3* feer 753133 >M3 r 3 1 1 few 331 
ITHfe rTO3 1 3t ^33 % rffen-^TO fee 333t»F UJ37TO* ’% mW'Pdd tl 

yif3 333^ ofet el" H75 33ST rlWer % > feffef fe^l 3* fen 3[3 % W?3 fee 
fefe Gd'd'ol'd e 7 75* <V0l ' %; 3H' , ufe^ fd6 H3F et oW Hfe 33t 3%3 53 % 
33K 33 ’% Hafee c[[3, H31 »f% nfOTg 7 y f753 fee 7 fe, 33 375331 et 33 1 " Hfe 
§H% §31" rl'ioCdl 3%3 113% % §W3 33% 33 fee feet %, fen %t fo3 T %1' 3* 

fe«el %, fewft Titfe i fee 3 %t e 7 h 7 !^ fee fefew ijele ee 7 %, G3 r 3 T 3 T 3 
Qd'd 1 33% Hfe fe3 feiTTet ?TO et ee 33 feue 7 , fee nee ewe 7 %; efe 7 , 
%33 fee Gd r d r ee 7 3 * fen et noro 3373 % 33 et 3 %t ee ?! 7 333 eet, e 7 ^ 

fee e 7 3 %t 33 333 1 - %)- §37533 3 S 7 fel 
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fw'duar t for fmr-ornw tto mrftra fen ajar feewt mraret § sr. a# 7 
fmr fe sfe# srw ot worSt Hfesffe fw ryfdd'Hoi ifer % afe fe Hfew h 7 wr 
odd 1 wfe Md ffc ’fe g3ffew i fear oTcth wod^* 6*' fe inSt Sid few •d | & agfe 

fe aft oiwfe'W 7 , frTH St dlWdt §5+ Sfei 7 UHHoT 7 fmr fefeum wfe A Selected 
Bibliography of the Sikhs & Sikhism fear ajtft ft, feet fej ©H fotffe tSB for fear 
ajg t irfet Sfe fmr rfe Sd 

ft# afar fen a# at tph h 7 at, a# St few? fxrar 
ufe»r S' nrfe 3fet Sfe fmr fe St fefe 3# fefw S ' 1 aw few fe fenfe 
rjdtfojdfl fefVw 9" i irar ajar fS^r fear am-t tj^tjdil fefew 7 S - d^Hdil i/ar 
uff fen wSt ajar w am §ar aft star at fe orw ww few fear 0 ?# few 7 S 1 
fen ajar h 7 srae 7 °c til fea fmr S' 1 ferr arw St ynSt ajy fSti wfe 
wfow 7 fe S# S ' 1 3fet ear fmr a# h 7 aw Sr ©d'd'a'd safe far©# fe fear 
?th Bd'd'oi'd g 7 SS 7 h 7 fee fee?' aja fe wfe feg h 7 afear gar St aa 7 ten w 
’fe aft nrfe 7 nt, w fear ?w # a# fee Safe w wfe few 7 at, fafefa are fear 
£e St mnrSt few arw w ?3H few S : 

fed jff djtjd! m mr fmrfe Hdtjdl fear fmtmj 6 
afat»S fag : 

fed jfl dftjdl BWfe <9H UU #fe ww ft fmrfe 
B wife BW ctdirjdl icr tmf/BOt? / 7 

aru ywald fmr hSw area fefe ik afe-fefw aja 7 St ng fe wfet nSt 
fear St ajar aaa 7 a 7 an-r fea fmr aft fefaw 7 arffew 7 S i 

w afet fea few ae S? farfe a 7 S'? fern Hygrffe g 7 S? ffen Hfer afet 
wfegaft w wSt 3Twt wfe dot safe few Haiti fear fen 7 nfe w nnffe ti 8 
ajar S wrarw afe feat sh naa yrua waft w, ffefefar fea S Safe aa 
yfe% ^fe afe ar?) i ajar St ydwar a 7 v?) 7 aft HHHar St o<y > h 7 S i aja fe fear h 7 

5. ^#(orfeHar), irawa. 518 (nr). 

6. #r#(afevjai), uaw a. 2 (w). 

7. ItfeCoffenai), iiaw a. 518 (w). 

8. sfet HWWH few fe Hfetw fefe feoT afet feoT few UHfet H 7 feoTa few S, rf fe 
afeHaa arfea (wfeam) w wat aft 1 fen fer fe araa 7 w Sfea-^w gw fe ww 
’fe Hd'd'd 1 arfer few (1843-44 at.) fea S wfe afet Hawa few 28 afeag 1 849 at. 
fea fdjdd'd ufe 1 ffe raw mftrg feg fea few, g^waft afe-srafe fe fa«d« fere taw 
S, yg fea seal Hargar few fe Hfet fea few afe St gg <5 SI fewd 1 H 1 dec SI agt 
fkkti 

Nahar Singh, Documents Relating to Bhai Maharaj Singh , Gurdwara Karamsar, Rara 
Sahib-1968, p. 237. 

The Encyclopaedia of Sikhism, Vol. IV, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1 998, p. 334. 
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»fetU feUU ft tut UUW ?fet fna5UT, H feu rTUotfet S ut I 7T St gfet ffe 
feW St uj^ut ftfunr nffeu 1- tut uuw ut fefe»r S, fen feu ffe S tut Hfe 
feu 1, St I 3U afe 7 feu; S ft ufetu otUUfe HUt »fe foRfe feu aju S ora ufe 
tut HUTU ?fet feut I feu U fefe 3U H75utu feW ufejU tfeU, SUUUU ft 
wfettt fet uu-fofeu ajfe ut ust hu It uufet nut feu ft uuuara w tut 

fecTU rtdl I UU <JJU feutt HHdldl U »l 1 U 1 <d HU 1 ” t feu S dtfftoCdi ufe ftd 1 U T 
HUU 1 " S' ft feu UU7P’ 19ft UUt S UfU ut S I 3[U oTUU r feu d'rl ut UffeH dirt 
feu t afu U" tar feu ufe ufefer S : 

dttlcf ffriv did' fnuf JW // o(dd dqiHfd fed HH'd // 9 
feu UUW The Encyclopaedia of Sikhism feu fefe feu UUfe ?ra furtoirt 
Sa5 Ufer S - Duleep Singh, was proclaimed Maharaja of the Punjab on 17 
September 1843, Hira Singh assumed the office of prime minister (17 Sep. 1843). 10 
ufer few taiur U It 1844 feu HU faTUF, feu ut UU7U afu feu <fet feuut, feu 
u uttut S ft feu ajf fuut hu u ufufe uuuu u ftnr Star i urn, afu sruur 
futfuurtufeuTcfetSi fu feu feur S ft uu uttu feW tut §uu tfe»r\ 
fe §u§ uau tar ftfeft fuur feuuru uuiftu feW uuar ut S - 

fruwii 

e&rfls frw dr iff u mhr fmr feu tfhu 
»F3t S 7 " dG Uiffe dG U'dd fef'H / 7 / 

BUUtll 

iffe frM HdoFd Sd'fewil UUU W-T NFS &fewil 11 

feu djtf U feuU rtdfl o(d3 t 5rfe-UH feu 1 S, U Wfe U ttfU Ut feeTUr 
S I feu ut UUcU mUHHt fout feu UUt S ! feu St ttt UUU Offeu ?fet, urf feu 
UUUHTU HUfet rtdl ofet U 1 HUUt, feu ^U y'JH 1 t tt S I o(f| t ^U feu fet 

ajgr far uut nrt uvut fu ut utf ^uu tfet S i uut ut uuu 1 uuut u ufuaf 
ffet afet S i fet uuut feu 20 uu uu nfe fear uu feu utu ufe uu i feu aju 
feu WJoT C ) ft ?UU UUt offet afet, fuut ( 1 ) ut ?UU ft cUH HUU ut uut 
Si 

fUU UdH ufe fetfU U ufew UTU Hdl 1 feu dS T^i'Sd'd 1 ut oTUr d^k.Ct tfet 
afet S i fuS ajU 1 far uuu ufetHT uilriol W’ afar uu, u uu afet yuruu feu 
ajuapuT f)Wr uufet aj^ufe fuuutoiu t uutur afet fuuuturi uu feu S 

9. gar ffiW, g^ua/7(ug-fefau), ga. mui d fmr ufeu Suu gfefat, S ua ^s , uur u. 
233 (orfeudi), iraar u. 518 (§). 

10. The Encyclopaedia of Sikhism, Voi. II., p. 275. 

11. Sar fuur, 595 ^(uu-fefeu), aa. aufea feur rufeu tuu sfetat, Su a u a , u^ 1 u. 
233 (ufeuar), iruer u. 517 (§). 
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a^aa tf fen fta fay yan h^ocJI t, fat" gra, aar, Horet, 

ara-ira, agfa-ugia, fay hwf, uw uy, greay »rfy 1 aat w % ijagr 
fta fay nan P fay ?w yaa tidH'fy^ fgw If »rt gja gray t yy af ua 
yay fay nyfira oftat ayf gf : 

UU Hri ttttcxd dttfl trip IrifP ri 'rtof 1/fdG UfFW HUS' P/l 
iftM UU3 rididd TjfP WfP ridioid rid rid ddd rid Y) tldri P/l 
fUf hHMHM ddri 7W Hdri ZTH HU ridri ddri P II 
Huff HUM W TffPnmf qUHWHt UJH UMH UUH P/ltf/l 
# 77 # uft ifur hPuP huh mt rnffn H7pfn 
dd'd/7 Pfur up fwrff tPwu uu uh vuirfii 

oTF UH P ocrid eft FF UU W UWtiU pHU T ufP Up // 
fkPtwfu hRFHH TFp wfu IPwH ri drift 3& d^ll^PPO II 
off) fHU HU ri'riof H'd P UfU hriri Uffu Irifu c7e7T ti'df! // 
mUM §&Pt HMH HU Pt UU UMoT feu fPuHUM T HUftll ...<? // 12 
huh Ph uuuP wufp sft€ tmw uu fPvFuni 13 
UU fPriVd' ddri UTUt ridlt^F Hd 1 d'ri rid'dd II 1 4 
fay gjy P yt 1 fe yaf tta faur wt y. gfy fyur t at yy-yy aafyy 
^ yy feay gra ■gd«3 fay g^y <s'di writ >>rly>>f?> 6<J1 a afyw i fty 3y fy a 1 , 
gf^ fyur y fey aa fafegrayy at»r dy<vy fay fen gfy af aay w ynw^ 
ti fan gfa w »ffe>^a craa ?5at >T ‘d^Hdil aja : taa aaK-H'Hddl » f# 
fafegrrra nrfTPTte’ wfia u>P\ dfriH^w* c<ddal 1 1 ff fea »th 

VgR T fa r # fe fan gfa % >>rftr>?la fuaa fat fjfa aaH aarfl’ wfasr »f# 
fefegFHa rT r So( T dl a 1- 3a ot aaH-H'Hddlw, aaafer, fefdd'HoCd' 

H'fddocd' a gra nd/a y3 aa aaya a^a^rat at a a#git 1 faa gja 
faa^ faa ora ar Pr a w w oOa 1 ' t, iaH a >la »i#5t nffat' gja 1 ^ 3aa a 
gra, a lata# gja 1 fkrra ora nft agrara aaata fitur % a# 1 
ftagfiw iraa'a’’ #aa % tgtaa sra afar gra a Sh* ara tatar gia a^ aatar 
gra 1 fej fafagaaor w a naa gft w3#d ftar a Traataa gra 1 a fea fefdd'H 
w aftrwa 15 aut gfa 1 1 

12 . ft#(afefidi), tiagr 301 (m). 

13 . ft#(orfeagr), ana a. 443 (§). 

14 . ft#(offeaa), iraa a. 374 (§). 

15 . ‘aftiwa fafegra’ fa t ft fan fta ater, Jara t at uw cr fat a a Hois, aka 
uafar t ^ttaaa t as ftHaa fta fka a i a.... 

•ftws ftw (hut.), sra" utu fmr ut fufpumu raa, uakt gakafaaf, ufearw, 

1974, ua 1- 9. 



7TH 3 ^ if fmr fft ffter uth^ 

smBW) fmr * 

HF 3fet tf feW fft Tjf 3ff #fefe fHUJ- rft tT vfe& VpBW HF life UF, fey 
£ 3Jf 3lfefe few rft ^ OT 1 >>ff>feVF77 sffer »fe §3^fefe TRFfe fwfoW fefe 
^rawfe »fe feift w Jjgrg srferi fey £ feift ^ f fewsF fefe tren et 
gfenr # 5ffet I HF ^fet ^g- feuj- ^ *dl'M1' TTfera, USS’, TTH ofFHfe FRfe # 
Tffe& IfEPFoT TT?j, fey £ TTH onfefe £ HTjfet fewfe»T fefe Hff>J3H T ?7 5!^ ^ 
‘few’ HHfe n-fe fefe ffk, fefe HHf^Jl wfe fer fe fetmr ?fet ‘»ff>y gfef 
gfeH 1 - tfer 5ffeh 


* cffecT Rssf'dl, rTK W^dfi-ldl, rTK I 



fH*f fsf^FHoiret f3T»T?>t fcimre 

fifur w * 

aranfe FrfnH w .ftry fef^rn ?pw ?Ht w eew tti ee 1873 fEE ftw 
he wfEH w »phe ufe»r e fjrtr fEE Eft© Ewwt »FEt i fe© wfEH © 
tjee heep »f?top fity eeew e few? »py© eehi© fEHfr ew yfenri fen 
WltTE % HEt^T E Et fent fEHEET Ht foT ftfy HE^EE yj- §^r % fefdH'H E 
WETOI HEE E HE WEE firtr HEH % flTtf fetHEH H^ UHHoE tjoCfyd olEE 
Ht 1 1 Hf^oP HHtfwyp, EEH §?tfy»F EEHE fed'd fen HHf Et ut ©UH H7) , fritV 
fEE Eff (TOoT ©E tfr © EWH HHHt, E?>H EyPE, EHH 3JH HEHt »rfE EfHW 
HE I fof HEW E EEH fEE ^clif UHEE tJoPfHE EEt»F I HTPfEoT- wfHof 
HT4EH % EWfenr lw WEE W?t ttE 1- E Hint Ht I 3Tf »1HHW ©E Et # BEEE 
© ftiy EH § HE IWT H HEW © HE fHEdt HE?) HFt HEW EE 1JEH oft=PI 
3TE EEEtfHE »ft 3Tf §ET HEW % Hfrr»F fEE feH E% § E^t HW fkfWJE, frTH% 
HEoE 3TE iffHE fEW t# % H>f E5T Imf §H fHH fEWtfW ^H HE WHt I HE 1 " HEEE, 
©©HE H r) >fE © H>f E fHH TTUfEH Et fE© HEW»f E Et E#FF Htl HTEHHt 
fEE E©© Itttf fefEEET EHH Et fefw fHWE ft.! feE HHEWt ©t © © »fEE- 
HHEWt Et I feE Et Tffiw E HEE tf foT.fsE H^EE fH¥ dd'llE Et flHoPdl 
© © ?PW-?PW ©t feE foyE Et HEEW W©t Et HE 1 'fee? © 1 2 fit¥ fetHERoPEt 19# 
HEt © »f¥td& EE© fEE E©© EHoft, EE fePdd'H E T EEE fEE feftp>F E^E ??3F 
%■ ftmt ftT»P?) fttW d'ddol fEE ftftf fHfePHoEEt E UfEW fetHEEToPE 
Hfewi 

ftl»T?ft ftl»PH IhW Et»F feHE Et fslBEETor HHEW E^t HEHEHEE §■ 
H T EHof t-| §H% HEEET ^ lEHtft fEE fefwi 'd^'fed E EWE 5TEfE»T §E 
yftrw frm Hfeyr, fEH^ E'ddo( fEEfwfwi ©HEt yfEWt E'ddri feyE 
dj<j il'diH' Htl 3 

* fEHHE HEW, fe.rdd'H fEW, UE^ Wdld-dTHdl, UfEEWI 

1. Teja Singh, ‘The Singh Sabha Movement’, The Panjab Past and Present, Punjabi University, 
Patiala, April 1973. 

2. J.S. Grewal, Historian's Punjab Miscellaneous Articles, Amritsar, 1974. 

3. ftnWtft fcJTW?) fHUt, d^'stlcf djd i/W, STET fe SJ ‘dl Hrl'U, tifeWW, -Util -S'e, »f^!5 
2003. 
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wre freRreret areddH— 4ire 7 SH?r 


fea fefererer ©are ferwret fewre fear re 1 aftratw feare 7 fere nrfw dfw, 
ere 7 § rrut uruwH, H^m T ukH f , aiuBW reread ftsb^w, are bw, wbIbwr 
ipdkml &?¥, afererefo 7 ?/ 7 fere afere fear feare, Frga rerr ffe 7 refere j-rfuw 
ycHT, rerer i-li, Ftr fear refrere dwfkmr irswuf w^F, reret area feur refrere 

jfl did yd'tf Hdti iyffWfe ddfirt Mdl Ort I 

urn gfw rrfim, re fer 15ft Tret % wrtre re ^ ft nff Frret % wrere res % 
fea Fyfdd'H fe HFFfrere, rerefes, wrefere S re'H<stfdor rea 7 re 7 frererere ft, reyre 
nrrerere ffe ret g# 1604 ret. fere Frarere srererfew fewi rerre <toot ffe refrere 
rawt 4 leff Fret ret rerefetfreor rerore ^ re-H-re frererere & i are arrerere fee ret 
re 1- djda'il Tfeffr FWorfet arrerefe ^ ^e-gfe Trajftr 1 fsrr safe ferr afe § feta 
rsfedmocret re 1- yfew ffsts -fere re 7 Frsre 7 tti 

refet djdd'H few rerer, fre?^ £ urg df& H r fdd ret sret fen- refe 7 ft, fere 
djd 6'rto< reft few cFrerefe ret esjrot Fpresfet vfe T ?>' srefew rere i FTHsrot fea 7 

5 refe- fare ret fere efe refet cfaref arfretw rere i 5 

^atfere fearS Bf&BWFFZcr 6 ferereTForrefe fey fefdd'HoCdt ft tfefore 
Frfarearefowi refe fere rerere wre ft are fere feor Hrereearere rerrere refrew refer 

6 i farwret farwre faur S feit rerere 7 re wu r a y&' ^ ajre arfare fear nrere 

fofaw i rereere 7 ?/ 7 re^re frere ret freret fear rere reSS reread Firere ft, re fere srere 7 
ft fe refe ffS rereft^ area re rere re 7 refwre resfe £}fe rere i farwre fear arreFFre 
fefe freret ft wto otrefcw arererre S arre atfere ftrnr reft re ferore re^ fererre 
aanfew jft i ar€t fererefe retrere?re ^gre^ret apre arferefear reft S rertere S 
sre wrerereyrere w arere rerearet iftre oraret S i rererereroi S fe fewret fewre 
fear retw few §h *$t t rere fere re Sre 1 affe 1 ' reft feS'fe 

Sarerefe rerefe ^dfere ajf ret S rere^re Frfrea' re 1 rerereFF Frfrea # ^rerere fere 
wo?reHd ret ?53fet w fearre ?t# ftTOre 1 - rere 1 fo farwre fear S fere rearet fereanre 
ure^or fefew S, re fe feferereror w §uit# Frare rere 1- ft i 

djdfm’H u’dWdl gwf* f^re ofet reure S urw famr irswut iowf f^re 
refere ferar ?t ferwret ferwre fear re 1 arfrew retw feare 7 rere i fere feare 7 ^H^re 
arre refe^fere S arre atfare fear arare reFSooret yrerre arreretw rere i are fere re^ 1 
feare 7 fefererersr area fere arere ifef reret 


4. d/d dJH H'fdd, MOW 'l, UIV 417-418. 

5. ^ i, aat 23-48; ^2 ft, aret 13-14, wfererere, 1981. 

6. ufddd d'dot, fere rew ^fere 7 rerer S, fere fa-fa feare 7 ffre rerere S i ©are feare re 7 

wrere ft : em %&/ Voi. I (hu 7 . refet rereatre feurxarFat g rtt^dfedl , 

ilfow, 1985, 53-92. 



fw fyfdd'Hoedl fty faTWT# ftptfTS fffur B 7 HWi 


77 


^rra' fffur froy giro mrnvfrPHr S a# 1 fe hhop# fetrar % to S 
Hs/locfdnr fron 7 S, uro fro foro # gPTMsro# ijsto fr hto tt# »rS f3#># 

W fwro # Tuff S#|l TO f#T UHTO S 18# H# t WT #># UJTO 7 # 
?5# hxocmI hto Hfcw m# 7 Si nfuLF yoPiL^s toS tom tot ww fsrr 75 # 
d fdd fdo( dd HdddTOrt \jHdo< Si 7 

IWf TOT TO 7 § dra»f # TO fTO KfcW H# 7 S 1 f#T yHdof/foJd 
S ftf#-y# HMdldl ?i Idofi 1 o(d5 fe# #1 TOTO % fff¥ &TO 7 S WOM#*# 
foro 7 fro fro tomf hh# § a# fffur yd'dd mot fo### fen toto w 

iJI'Hd 1 fepf 7 & i ^tfoT S fffy djd'X 7 S rltSrf, MS rt'tt Ha fud %TT% dDo( fd3 TJT) 1 
fdWTff fcirWT) ffrur S rid 3?mhf dig WftL V fe# # ©TT # fen fetR? ~3 i-PS 
# I fTO TO feTO TO 7 flTUf #TO djgfkWR IFSZFUf £77## TOM# fTO ffl75# 
S, ffn# 1797 fro fefw fenr 7 , fen § to tHto fffur # #rof fro 7 Hfe 7 S i 
Mtf 7 fffur 3TO &Hcld WTOTO TFfSH tfe 3j# #1 8 ffftT HfSGFTO § ffw 
dd'fe# 3 1 TOf TO? TOf #1 fUT»FcS fffur # 3^o7V^ Ufftl^ ^TOT T5^f feTT UH3oT 
§ PPW yfi'ffw I 

^yf MTO fffur S tfr am ymv huh dfe 1841 #. froyfenf 7 ! 9 10 ufro 7 ^ 
TO TOTO rff S #TO TO# fl'TO'd! TO#^ 7 oTTO 7 S § H 7 # TO# fTO ff# TOP# 
TO# TOST) fro# TO I tldf# fflTO fro TO 7 fffur HTFTO S ff# U[tTOTO gr^ 
f¥TOTO HlTO TOTO 7 # fH75# S 1 3# f#J ## E[rT I7F fTO feftPM 7 fTOH 7 t TO 

Itoto fffur ^ feMf # »fo# fero fro TOfror tf i ferr afy fro frorroro 
toto feroro § opmdfror toi 10 

dTO fffur wm #ro ymfc m 1469-1768 #. to % toto ff 

>>i 1 u 1 fd d 1841 #. fro fe# 3i# i fciPH 7 # froxV) fffur S wm # fan fetrd # 
ffdT) 7 75# I TfyoT J^ftH'd ddl S of# PlfdM MPffeW fd^tJ ff# oTM y'Hd #of T5# 
fefwi fo(QTo! to *m\ h§ 75 # fen to£ §r# HTSTOfw- 1 frotr fro feftr»r 
Si 

Hfuw wfzm 3ut, 

fiffuvr m^skym # ^#/ 


7. 7T3U TOT 3W, wfuT-C 2/5T77, ^TiF fejW, Urny,ufe>>f T ?5 r , 1971. 

8. dSP# fffur (HU 7 .), $HH>rmr, rl«Ud, 1965, UT) 7 24; y 7 # oTTO fffur TTs? 7 , 

W315. 

9. w# #? fffur, immmm'cr, Voi. H.wfffTOd, 1926-37; w##? fffur (mi 7 .) }fim 
yd’U Hdi-t djtl, 3 7 H T fdsf'dl ifrl'y, ufeura 7 , 1 992. 

10. S 7 . fsrairw fffur, TdHddloW frow fro UH 7 #’ (Wd#as), in De Souza & C.M. 
Kalkami (eds.), Historiography in Indian Languages, Delhi, 1972, p. 238. 
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uffp fbnppt ocrtjsdH— 41^ Dhm 


pfep fnur mpbh m # 'fprPFMt few fnW £ ppfpnri uf§P rft 
ftp^Tcfl' fdTPPM iwi ^ gp hm , §?f ?> ft fpp fyfso'H fefwi fpro fjfur pfop 
& mmf Tfcfft&f % 3H p 7 <ft tfp th Iptpfm fnuf pt ife yortr% wpIp 

fp% fop% PM fe §<f £ pfep 77P3 H Fft P pt $PH fpfpMl 7 75Pt 7# 1 11 
U&S 3TW fim 7PU3H 

f%# m mfuif %uh f&uur/ 

ddoi tydliri 'O W7> IPJ fFTHW 
eft?) dd'6 fhd t iH fdHf! 

cTP W3T^Bt ptMf 7 fePH 7 ?t fprttflrtf 7 PM, ftdeV fdtd 3?>dl ftjHP, >lo(dlc)dld; 
srfsum, fdJPM t «gte #• 7PM PPMMPTcTr PM I f^HU pt fopp Origin of Sikh 
Power in the Punjab — Political Life of Maharaja Ranjit Singh TT 1 834 fpp fopt 
gpet I fPTj 7 P 7 PPPMpt fPTMPTT)- fcFPPM fifuf £ oftp 7 1 1 fPH PHPoT fpp 1739 P 
1833 psr ^ %pt pm i p%" fe ppt fro &mt £ nforstmi- fopp 7 fpp feTf tpfppf 7 
M »1 1 M 1 <d HPfpPf 7 PP 'fpTPl 1 ?)! fdTPFM fi-fUT ^ PfsT^ fetJ'd [td3 PM I 

Pi-fl P?dl3p] fepp, IriH P 7 $dd' fcJWH fMUl ^ MFPptPf 7 fepp 7 fpp fpp 
fr, §P HPPTtPTP pt OT The History of the Sikhs P, H PPM fp^ 1846 fpp P 
W fpp l^oefjH.d difl I 'fen PHdo( fpp 3TP MMof %P p i ^ ^ pfp^ pfp?5-fHP 
HP P5{ pt»F UlPcVd' PPP PMI Mto<dl5'd[cr M fHP PTPMf 7 t HP 7 fHUl yd'Pd Haift 
PPP?) 7 fpp pifif oTHPP HfMPf 7 FTP 7 1 12 srfiWH ^ pf fPoT PHdP History of the 
Sikhs 1849 fpp fopfl fSH fpp pf pfp& Pl^-fHP gp P5t £ tp% PMI 
^ firtf fHW, ddfrfl'3’ fMUf, 75W PdMd H^PP %P% ^03# H 7 Hol^ PM I 

The Punjab Chiefs & the Rajas of the Punjab Pg 3 HP 3 mp 1 §M75 ftjPM, 
The History of Punjab fgP HPHP «pfe P PP MPPPMPM fetfP 7 PM, fpM 7 P 7 
PPW fdPTPT) fHUl ^ fPM 7 tl IpinTMt rft £ fed 7 P7P fetfP 7 M f^PH ^UPP % 
fpprp 7 § >P'U'fdd PP prpM HPtoPP MPf oftp 7 1 1 

gp uphImim fete 7 p 7 ppw ^ pt pppI p%pf, -fpy fpp e "/2/mpv>- 

F'-Pr/'fdil (pwfepp mddHd'Al), H7W-^P HHMUkd (3WM P^M P 7 ), 
MMW-^P-MM 7 P(P 7 pt P 7 ), HPP) P 7 ^ pp?) 7 yWTTH-§H-dd’dlif, HPP 

7¥75 HPt IgP §HE3~-§H-dd’dltf, HHT plpp dd'dltf-E-UrF^ HiM75 PM, 
Irlrt 1 M fdTPl'rtl fOTPFM fi-UP ^ rl'Pof'dl yPP 3IPM fpp PpfpPl 7 I 

fpIPF?)!' fdTPFM fm4 P PIPTP ^ ^PM 7 fpp HP7T ^ pt fHPP fP51 P 7 p 
feppr ^ PP 7 ^ fpi' PM I fHTPFM fHUf pfpW ^PH §■ frTH?^ gp M’Tlof %P ift - % HMH 


11. ftiwTt ftmrM fpur, m yem, ww fegcdr, yrrp, ufcw, w 373. 

12. S.S. Bal, ‘W.L. McGregor’ (Article), in Fauja Singh (ed.), Historians and Historiography 
of the Sikhs, New Delhi, 1 978, p. 78. 



fm fefdd'HoCdl ffH fewfe fewd fHW d 1 Hd 7 ?) 
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Hitfe?^ W i9feHfetfe wfedfe •e<j | o) feWfenw Hfdd tdtfefed?> i fewfetw 
few fet feW w fdTfed 1 fed fe fe ferrfe HHBrfet" nfew fe WTO wfew fe 1 
fen fe fed few fe Hwfe Hfw fe dfef fefewi fen feWfe ddd feW few fe 
fdddd feat fr ?rafe fe 1 few, dfe" hww ddfed fiw w HTrafet - rft, w ferrfe 
fe fey few % fefeRFTT TnFJ ddf ffefWwi 13 

fefTffe fwwfe fwww feW fe few fe ddfe »rfe fefefe offTFTO wfe 
few ift, fed ww ?w nfe uffeww w HHdrfe Tit wfe wo'd'H' wife feW 
% ddy'd ffe ?t fe ^ fe fwfe fet i ferr wdfe @k few few fe sfdfeCidB' 
fe Wffew rf H^d 1- fei @k few few fe fefew fen WW fe dWfe fe fe §h fe 
fofe feof W fife, Tfijd (fet fefw Traf few sf'drt'W fe SldfdW TTdt 
bd 1 ?> few?)d fe of fed fefe fe i farwfet few?) few few few" d 1 wfe'd fen 
afe fed fe fe fe wre fe 3ofefe7T tb hw fe §h few few w fe-few offer i 14 
fewfet few?) feW fe fwdw WF5 dfefew ferrfe fen few fere - fed 

fe offer rF Harer fe, feffe feTT fedd fed few oFWfefed Qg'dlw TF35 cfef 
SB dfew I dd tfWF nfe dddt tfWF fe ddrtd, W feW dd'dd fe rffe?) fe 
wwfe natfe wsd few w ifeW i{TFdd?Fi w fed fe fed ffew w wfe fegfe 

few oFf5 W r^fPTd UdW dd<V£ fed few few fet §UUaid r fe Wdd ddt fed 1 " I 
feW HHEFfe, feW WdW?F feaWt §H fe ddW dTFW fe dd I ffedHW 

WfedW Hdfe, SoF «fe HaWt, fefeaFHo!" ajddWfdW fe Hd% fe WtFfed 

ddrtfi feTT fefe dfed d?) I ferwcfl" few?) feW fe few fetfedTH^rfe fefe foTTT 

TTW W fferft Fdtw ofdfe few fet fedof fe WE\ I 


13. dr. Wdr fnW, fmfefd<J'H W$, ?Fdd, 1942, W 61. 

14. gr. pfews fnur, 1996,^142. 



ygrs?> f&rer fw araW 


WTste fnw mw 7 * 

‘djdlw’ Had § o't! fuu *M' PaOF 2S'$~ otal HtPI»F U dldl'TT' '07*7 7-TU feu 
Hat! uu K?5of ^ uu so-r PhO ff »i DTD ust 7775 nfe>>F ufeuF & 1 
up didl w 1 wat! “saa Psti rX'Gi 3 1 a low (ao dlw hhu wal hP fe Hate up 
?53tet ftu fuu fuff few? w hu hP »te ateP w uef fute ufPP 3?® w 
hPi 

‘luPw’ wet? # ytew few 3ufc»F fs^hr vrdfw w 7 ^ : zt fmr 
vhtm W 7 ^, 7f^C r t r - < ?^£ f C tF Tfaot feu? 1 tp, “Guerilla Warfare is thus not mere 
hit and run, it is a subtle mixture of military activity and political mobilization and 
the one can not be separated from the other.... Guerilla warfare is, in fact not 
another form of war, it is a form of armed political struggle, that is people war.” 1 
fm djdl» T yu*l=n w >xte 3 oT ora, if cTOor FFfuu w Fftuu ora up 1 1 
djd (VcSot U|U ^ H>f U at HFFFT tfPw fHH3 d'ofd' ^ ft)W<S ftTH dldW 

HateP uP uuu uteP, §u HpuP-utuP uP»f raute nte to 1%p>f 77 % ui fueoFU 
dferP nte up up nateP hP i fcuar fmtr up iuPw gtteteP, Mur hutw w fat 

375UTU # W ’§■ 37(77 trFF fU UUeP 7# ftp W»f # fUf UUp W H77# UffTF 
t HU'tJ'dot ofUUr-oftx^T ^P qrg^P ^P fp | 3 1 rfP fiw HUH ?> frit fete fifttP 

3p H7J 1 § arfeW, §t tfoFUt H'dldof 3+ UUp UU Ht>FU t Ht-3Ufe W 
FFUUT-ddWA #P HUp I 

fPftf Odrf fPftf lUpfouF tF HU If cJ Pddl Pat! H'PdH Gt! Up Hf PtTu 1 
Hp FIFT If FFfUH ?> fpftr 3T3f»F $ dd'U« UHf3»F Up HoTO ## HU otU teuP Hp 

»te uufPu uteP fe ite f uat hhbu' h ute fras ste nra i if ^rfuu fPrut ^ sra 
luu ifotI- £ H^ mr ^ uhu iu t nnra-otuH f “f-fe?7-?77 ” uuIuhthPi urnte 
Hp ^ W TTOTS H>^ feu HfUHH cfU few Hp fe HI-FfHof d'HHl fuu WU 
Ufe»FUUU ufu ^ Up FF75H ^ Wo(-^hHU 3'o(3‘ U 1 " HUdUTTF odd 1 FF HoFU 1- ^ : 
i/'d)/y' H H t i$fd ddd! / d'diH' H FT otd fhd rldl / 
mm 7 n rf m~r zrfi imfr n h ub^ h^i 

: (BdUttd djw) 

* hW Hte ?53ra-, mreTstw awjf-4, tHte, rjhsaTU- 1 900 1 8,' ofBwtu 1 
1. Malik, ArjanDass, An Indian Guerilla War : The Sikh People's War (1699-1768) , Wiley 

Eastern Limited, New Delhi, 1975, pp. 3-4. 
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4 d'drt ffScJdl fHUP" djdlrt' WT-<Sld1 


3jf wrat73 fpfew »f% arf %5T yj'3d tt^jh t? 1 dfe7T35 ho’uh 3 " H^r? 
ajf dfw few 7 % d W35% 3 feu »|it!dHo( ffeTfe % d ufwwrngi- %1 77333^ 3 fra- 
il Gttw sra fed*, “3 few ufewira % d 3377fe > 73357 , h ferw trar 1 ” feusT 

ajylfow' 3T y? ? aft feu 51333 feu*- % fd §3 777737 dtwr TTrau % 377773 H'oid' 

% ftiwe «d' %% dP<J£ I y'toPi % f did 33 3 1 fed Wf3?5 fed if 7%, ao(« o(il 
Plft'ufe : 

W 73 fTTlWtftl <X, EW 1 7 ) 5 t h'titi cT, 

note fh’S'tid dr, tvnH' Hei'Oi ■&/ (jft d/C/ HSS') 

513 ufeatfefe H'fey, 5J3 3fe 3%% TFfUH, 5J3 3fefo[H3 H'fdy >>f% 5J3 %5i 
33^3 H'fda r7% WTWd TTfeWF fed 3J3 (3351 H'fdU 7% %t fetddiPd' 3 
33-33^ fewfot»F fed ^3*33 55%1 77%" 3^ »FWd ?3?5 3fet f513%1 fed W3773 [ 3 
if 3W% 773 . 1 513 %5T H333 73133 %1 Hd'3d 3 3T»f3 51f 5lfed few fH % 
WP33W3 73f33 % WF%-3»P% $ fd^ad 513H if 773 513 fed* 7% I 

f333T fw % Mdl'd'd 7751333 % 777333'' % fe55fe% £ few 33H % W33377" 
733733 3%77f 337 dt TTWradl 5fet QdH'fUd 7% 33p offe 1 -, w % 6*1 if 

Tfet 33T3 VOT tft 3 1 H55HW’ it 7333 fed 3fe»3 1 Wlf/TU 7 few (33515331 


TTfwfeu, mgw - % %f 35 ft Odfewd ww Pawoitt fewre % 355 W 3 7 ft i 

few dJdIPw § W 77 33 ^ fed #fe 7 >fr f 3 HolU 1- t, fef 7733313 33 , 
Qddril fed 1 33 ( 77335331 ), H dTdTjfJ 733 , dldlidlrt 733 7 >fe fet|feo( yt-l I djd ? 3 Sol 
H'fdy T ^ § 513 5 Tf 33 feuf fH 3 1 " 7173 few dJdfe'-TTfel 3 1 7 -rf 3 W t 3331 33 
77773313 33 3 l feu 1 H 1, 7 Tof 3 T & I 

1699 3 1 ^ ^ 1768 sfewl 351 Iw 3 1 77743H H5153 t »135373 ?355 Tfh I 
fey 68 3f3»3 fe% few f3lfe>>3 ^ f<5ra3 1 3 Hfe WFfwWF Hfe 7 “feH 777^ few 


5T3t& ^3T, 3^ fewfeW^d »fe H#3 3 ^ fe3 37# fewfe fe^ cfe 3 WTHofl 

aratw y wftTdl % fewfe >te tifel tH i ” 

fe35T few dj'dl fe>»3 fil feol 7773 Wlf^ wl WFfewF, 773" §y f TW-UFU 


SsTSd flfWI 35R3, 7Jo'd' ^fdlHd'rt 1 § 31 WTdgT Wfr^^r 3Hy,»i flfWI 
3Wl-HWl 331 f 3f3fe5F WfoTO 33W 3l 373 fefe f%3T3?) OTl I 

tfewF § ‘3337’ 5lfe3T 5 f^oT feW f ‘77^ WW’ few f ‘7777'd'H T ’ Slfe^ 

73fe H& fw 3l 3f3l5fW § 7J#51 7731 fey TTfeWF fefe 3ft fw % ofe $ 
‘HFJTTZ’ ^ K35l 3 ‘srfet’ life ?r £ fet 773 1 fw 3 1 " mfed 77513>73l 77fe»F f33 
773 d 3d'rtc?rt THoerf fed Til fe ‘l3f573 337’ 77WW3 5133 3 1 fW3 T 3 Grt 1 d 773 


fed 33f Til feHfdnf I feui id- id 33 r 3f5 377% d, 133 53 d 377773 irfl 
fSldfWF Gfe3 377% 513% 3t Ufed 7731 

fw 3r 77W W73 77l fd §3 377773 3 T ol3 f ?F55 33-3% fe% 77+ 3* fe% ifW3 
6133d % 77+ 377773 335 HoFHTF 513% Htfldf ^pw? 513351 1 33-3% fe% 3fw»F3 
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UTO1 TOTi!#— 411 7 felTO 

TO# TO t# # TO# HTO# TO ^g- )£sTO ^ fe# HTO# £ HTO 7 # W# WTO 
§ TO>#1 t frtTOg 7 HTOaW 7 few #W feq#TO life# fe fof # §W1 7# I 3Jf 
rt'rtc* WJ # # HTOfeH ff“ fc? few dldli^. ‘TO'SH 1 WTOrt TO1TO # Itl’ <JS % rt'3 
»#T# TO 1# fife Htfftfi fe TOH1TO t frta# TO 1 few TO W #TO f#T # flTO 
t fa #J >fe#-rT3T flW TO3H# fin life #TOH TO#, life # IfTO# WFW 
yw # 7H7# # 3JTOI 

aw atF few ww # g T w few gj#few froi »rfrRF tow tot # 
wfew fro §# to fefegft t i# fe fiHTOra a# giro 7 £ ## ^ ^orarfe 
firwi t#w £ to# ira -fTftf #rra to to#ww, 3W to# 7 »# few to 
SHfew-yrofaw i «w, tohi, to#, hwtoi, tth-tohh# t Trap# few toto# 
?> wwfT to TOfe-frororo f#r ?$# h>f to# Trratw nfe# tw#wi 
yw toto % Hgyfe to# ira fora# fe toto fywoiw ana a tow % ?# afe fife # i 
ada#>>ra a'tiw'd fe tot fife # faro id ate 7 ht-f # wfew tot s^T-rn-F^" few 
# few# feiw a grow fe toitot gfe gr# # toi tow fen 7 # few 7 two ? 7 >jto# 
ftrafew afei # aiwa § agraw # aiw aw f# #, §a fe ijtoi few ara ferofe 
amro fefe t oofeaw fife frorow ^ nfwgafe awTHp nfew fefe tt 7 hthw 
H^l 2 

fey ggn fee few # grate 7 tot step ra 7 Oraw fetrfeor-feeratrraor gfe 7 
fe i fen tot £ # fecfegro »thw fera wtot, ^»r nfe hw t, §u fsfe 

ferjfe/feBrarr^T ^ 5 WTT - ynr wfet - !t fe few add*'o( yafew 7 fw urerafew 
7U gferat-oTw feg »nte wu § tfw fe% H?rnfe tf tjP H'Tifeot §g fe gra^tw 
gsfe^ h?) i few g 7 fefe? ajgferaHtfe §g Tfe # tot »fe gorar rap wg »raTrra 
gg-3% fefe gmTO <TO5 t-g tot i yra g 1 at few grattew Htw feqfeor tt^ 7 
TOrara to nfe fro $ wte wro TOrfera tohw fe i fear grate 1 tot wrw feg 
war 7 t?t tot nt, fen fife hto| to# ww # TOffera & ^ gfe-ife araraw to# 
as 7 ^ ufewraaa afeu 7 nra to# h?>i “fero afeu 7 to tottot tooxw a orrora 
sraro n# wro 7 f fergfer fe#t fife i&iro raro, to to to=tto § »rate fife 

UTOfew W% ># HTOTO W# few# HTOITO TOHW TO# TOW I ...TOWTO TOlte fe-fe, 
fart-fart fe flfew fife fefe -yfe 3# h?t i to# feitero #w urorotw fife, to# 
w# rtew fife n# to# TOroyrofe tfw wg# nraaw 7 fife i §# to to to# h# 7 
oifed fdo 1 ^># to to# tea 7 wgj i grate 7 frftrw fife TOwite to g# aroara # i 
t# fearo # aroa n# itih # fuft wgra # fe^ 7 f ferofew ora# »# to# 
TOrai 7 # w# wf hi# #i” 3 

2. fif. m, tmw w## ■&.w#.>>rH.ntH.>>ti., wfijarro, 1983, 

U?> 8-9. 

3. Hdirfla faw, fm F umwx, Bigffayoraa, HdfJa, 1987, w 212. 
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araW BBt aadcS'B Ibhh b 7 »fBHt B 7 fwut ®Sf bb 7 , fat 1 fa »ph «b 
HHBS BB 1 Pad 8 b tja'd dd 1 S', frlH fad Wat Pad'd 1 aida'd Pdd'dd'd 1 St 
aBB HBHB ddl S, PrlH Wfcfl 6d ?5B fdd 1 dd' S I ad't ftfuf didirt urfattf 7 ’S 
B1J of ddU T fad HB-bS fSd tj»S H7 > I “did! W ddl St tta'fcH PSd B 7 St 
Ut^H'S'd S<V St frPX'd 1 dddd S SI S I PaH MSt BB Sad Po(A H 7 Po<A dd' fold 
H 7 fold ufa B 7 yy<-) ddd o(dd' Htl ...dW tl'wi-l St <2rfl dotrtfa WH dd ’S dldl«' 

foTHH St St SSt Ht i fan Sar afa fHtu 7 faS faB add aa 7 BaHH-fHara 7 Ht i 
§a St ‘afat-SB Ban 7 ’ i ‘afat Sb’ b 7 hb?sh Ht fa b bw ySt»r art fBB bh= 5 
wft nmfWB BBH 7 I B S W, UFTHt faft fBB BTgt hbS bb i ufSwt 
BHHB ffS ntBW BHW Bait §H B TFBB 7 , BHBt B 7 ^ Ht BHHB f BHtH 

BB rFB 7 »Sf BW BBt S BHHB fStT tfanf 7 7B rFt B 7 m ^ HStB B FPB 7 ! 
fen t WT 7 BB foBF iBB 7 Htl” 4 

§H HH tfldtw foTHH St W3 7 St fBB Sb?5 BB St BBt HBW BSP St SSt I 
‘hb fdjBB’ £ St fttuf Bdtfwf 7 ait foBa Bta 7 S fa Sh h>F faur 3jSfa 
afwa t ufa Sat nrus 7 bb hhbS hb i ‘bbb bhh’ anaSt bhbb fSS foaa 7 

S, “B?5 tfBBT 7 S fHUf BHHB HB5 Mdl'd'd HBtB 7 f?B SS BfSS HB I @B §B BB 
BHt o(dS ddS d fdS BB 3oT €b >HB S^ 7 S UfS BB (Sdl tSS HB! ...M 7 ut 
UlS St Hd 1 dl o(d, SB tat drt Wt dMd 1 , BS fut ddd 1 ^>fS Pdri Bdl ti'd 1 , rid 
BB 8d WV WS" 8 h B 7 WB 7 SB H 7 tTB 7 I Pdd 6d %St B a SI dd B 7 ^ fttS fo(d 
BHt dd 1 SB fdTfcj'Sl fBB 7 , 8 b WT-ft WBt Prlt) ShB 7 PS H lotdHl sfrlrt 
7m HBHB B 3, SBB tSt BW ftw 7 BB 7 B 7 PhV Wjt fPAdd 1 ' ?5Bt B^ B 7 ySS 

bbS >>rat ?5st SSt b 7 i bb bb tSt S fs'wQ fS% SS b 7 bh b 7 nrand §^+ 

$ Ufe St BHtH BB 7 1 fBB fttfcf B 7 BBB H 7 ?>B 1 d W H?' 1 fd H d BSP fofB 7 B 7 73BB 7 1 ” 5 

Ibb bb fSSSt ^aB t fw St djdlw wuSldl a 7 ^ fefanr S, “BB5t w 
UBTB ftra UTBHB'B 7 B 7 IBB t ® 7 utfew f HBUB BBi'fBW 7 ISt m BOB 7 »fS 

nfajt urfew St btb faBBH faS ^S, fen fBHH S sbS wat Suft bb 7 fnart 
SS H?j »ft Sa St wvzf 7 m St hbub bbS b 7 ^ faBBHa^ b+S i fSa §b m 
feBt St faBBH fanSt fSa b nratlw bbb 7 btht PbS fe fat St 3 rat b 7 fisTTB 7 
?b fw i fen @ubb fB nrBBB St h bb bb ftfi hb btS, m t bSI>h 7 aBB 7 bbS 
>hS f%B §St bh bbS i Ibb ISt b aSt faa »r§ : St, aa §b bb bb h 7 ttbb 7 i 
f ^ 7 St HdMd' B 7 yw HB 7 tat § fBB BBB 7 Ss 7 BB 7 Ht I BBB 7 St ahd 7 SbB 7 
fe tSt BB Hit 1 ? 5 Bt HB ttft Sb^bSIb B W& »fS BB BB §H B BH nF^Bt B 7 


4. B3B fiw BB, Ifwf?) m IJcm, y.B.y. oSfat, it?) 7 303 . 

5. William Franklin, Military Memoirs of Mr. George Thomas, Calcutta, 1 803, pp. 74-75. 
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UFTE Hmddl ol'ASdH— 41^ tHS 
fjTtf MH WUel*^ HHoT Midi 6(5' fe»re 0-5 , FT i-io(<d ^ <dl 5t <Srl do(dl OtH 

3* »rv ff&i” 

ftw urafe, iT3T # f¥g Fre 3 1 ufu?F few*'* oreFt, f?13?>H ofg^, 

tJ'^1 Z aal HrflddO rt'M of9%, tHd'd >>!§■ cjfe>>F3 HrT r of f3W3-HdT-'f3i'>f T 3' 

frfur grafe, ?M §■ hft w p^, h 1 # it H3F3 % w& % s^-ndd'd 
H3, FT3T »ft # ZrafgiFT 3# I FTWH-FTHFl £ MU 1 ^ Z* Htf &SZ 

Ht I U%oT fnW ‘»ffk ut 33 Fp HH FT3 H3’ & 5T3H fcVd'Gs 1 UdH # FrreM 
’§■ yV HH5^ Ht I H^H MSt ‘H3 &4M ?t 1891 HtFFft 

f?3 fej fefW Ht, “^75 fTO ut MHt»F Md'dW MHt M'doi'dl WSZ 3 Hof% 
33 i ” ‘aret 33 H3> re-’ ?t feror ft, “Fte3 §?f (fw) 3t tn 33t Fret Fmret 
ut 3T fen f »mwt»f3- 7F hh#, fo(8To< far §?f w ftfer srat w§% tgt fit 
tz iteat »rt *ret fre 3t nrar w £sat” 6 


6. BFtft^H3H3, mnrw (1764-65), u£ 156-159. 



Hte WoC% W 

fc&ew fmr * 

fo for HUW for ft 1 Hdfot fo ? fort fo fpjH tfet ft I 3 Jf <TOoT 
fo fft $ wfo fffo oTO fo?7 ^tf-fy yr^f § cTW^f oT?fe»r ‘hT?? 1 ?’ % fo 
w for fofo? afo fear for-rar fo (fmr fo) et ww oM i fot djdd'H fft 
ftBd'dd: affe fo ara? ?r fo? 3 Tfo nfofo ar#3 ?r U ? 1 fe HT? 7 ??^ 
fo fft nrftmrBfor hw t 1 ?fot ararfet £ for rrefol fife ^ »fora yw w 
for? ar?^ fofe 7 ^ »nt for^ % fedfey ya^-wa afet fo? at yf # fife 
for ritfkl m fot ifriforsfear frarar ^ foffer t? fear fo nyfe? ary 

fo - 1 fen 5ra? f HfofT fo ft far gfef dJdtd'H fft W fo fo ? ‘fedXW fo’ 
odtj3 fT ottTI ITH sCd fft I fod TrtdH75’ % >>idtj oil 3 ?'£ fe fefT fe 3"? ‘ifo 

yfo?’ fo fti ffr fra? ‘fo’ ft, foy way ‘yfo foy for? aray fti are 
for ffoy foififet Ifefewte for? ft ? aft fo fo+ fee fot fte ft? 
fod'dcs yartaiarfti fearaTfefeHyyyftfefofoy fcyHar? T >foyd | t!dl feyft 
fo fjyr? tfet ft i fodd* ffofFyffe fti ‘?tfe for ajf a??ar tfo fo ff ro 
wfe i uffo yy? fofew ‘? y fefe ? HfrarrF?’ i 1 for yar fo fod? r t 

[(SdHdl ? 1 Jjfof ddl ft I djd fft ^ (V HTiarH 1 ? ? ^ fewfew ?? fdt!W ? (ft? 1 " 
forfew i fr yfe rft for franfe fonfo i yar ftrsw ^ fedd yt fo arar fear fot 

ddl, KHHHW' % d'rl f%y HTTOKfet ftdldl fey fed ddrt otdcV tf?% fe y'dil d> dl 
fft I fed tdttd tr ^ djd fft § ffo for^T I did fft ^ t!«d dfr % fFdffe CfH fTS 
fofojaryfot nfe arfe ffo feft for? tr ? w8s f fot 1 fr^i ft 
fo ?? flfoaF frfo >fo tF<f y«.feai' i 2 for t& % 7^3 w ?arn fov #t yfo 

fo y^'rtl 6dl fft I l-T? did (VcSoT fo did dfot Wd ? dd fT? I did Ufo wd ^ 

vfofe? fofo fe§ ? for? 1 fo ?fo 3? for? fod? ?t fod? 1 ?? 
h? fo fo rj?t for ?? mr 1 fo 3 fe»r farfo fr% ? yrygun ufonr? feddQ 
nfofofoi ar? yforn? fo foraf nrt fofo 1 nfofo ut ffo fo # fo ars 
ifofoati fofofotfrar?foi fefor^ fo ?fo nrfo apfotfo fFt fr^Hy - 
y{H??are^Tfo fo fo fo wh ^ nrfo h fofo fo ut fodd 1 ?t gar? nr^fr 

* ScWd'd, aranfo srw, utfow 1 

1. ffo?5 fnur (s’-.), ri?>H Tm)- uuw, unfofofofHet, yfenrw, 1969, ifo - 21 . 

2. Out, WF 241. 
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IJri'a PjHdol oCrtfidH — 41? 7 Part 


dWdfeWI jftdmdfewfug r# dt WdSH 1 ' t^dcnd^pdfe’ Hof ftl'd* offe 
dlP TldlO'tldrt ?TO dtl t I (rlri Psd did cVrto< rfe t 6 h Wlocrt >433 % d]<S' 

3 feW3 oftHT t, fef fd ‘feof’ t ‘Hdfet dfe’ t, TFdf fijHHt d 7 ‘ofdH 7 ’ t 

»ft H 7 ^ fepfet fed ‘dfew’ dfew S', ‘33 3 dfed’ t, Id 3" dfed t, H>f t 
TJ33 3 1 dfdH ^JFrat t, ‘33H H33 3" t, Wdt W iT IJctTO t, »fe ‘3ff 

oft fefdV 7 ’ 5W >{013 t I yy^'OH ddPBd Prtdslf »fe fcSdld ft I 313 (TOof 
ftd rft dfe ddfe fedH?5 U3 t! 7 WIFd dP 331 ft I 73K W 33 dP fed ft foT fd 
VjfoTO 333 ft dj^ 1 tl 7 dl'fe<J otld 1 rife I 313 H 1 Pd a 1 ft ft W3 3p f>T »f Wft U33 
ft 3rfe 3 1 drfed sfl3T mft wife iw ft 3p fn ft 3ffe ft fawfd d 7 fuftn fed 7 i 

djda'il wjTPd ft H33 fan fed? ftp fywr oidd 7 ft fft ft ftp ut §h f%3 ijtn 
513 tftft 33 1 fiftf d 7 Ptdd §3 WTO pf ft, fed dftP fife fed feP 3I5TO ydtfP 
3J3 7 d 7 HHfed 3d 7 ft 1 3J3Hfe >>13733 W5F3 333 ft 3T3 7 d 7 Weft H33 dftP ‘313’ 
ftp P^tfedfl ftp 3333 dftP ft 1 3J3 ?37>or ftd ftp ft 3> W3 3d>fd'H 33>lH3 ft 33 
333F3 3" 3T3 33ftd3 33 d 7 >33 HdfdW ftPl 313 Hftdd ftp ft nfftof 7 fH3 H3 ft 
fftdFJdP 3]3 ftp ftp HUI3 S3% »f^ ?3H 3 1 " »T%»3TT 33% H3 1 35^33^ HTg - 

fft % §3 fH3 H3 fiw ^ 3T3 # 333 WF^ >mF U33 33 t HW3flf3 oT3^ ttfHp 
< s(s31 l «l ipTH oildl foT did »fdT3 ^3 3t 3 Prta3, sS"S djd rt'rtoi %3 tft ^ QcJj 1 
t »r>^ wr ?3W W few I 33 fe% §3 3fe (nfora y3lft) 313 »f313 %3 f%3 

f33W33 33t ft Wfef 3t 313 3t HK# H3Ht»f3 t 3J3 3t f^ f%3 1^33733 
3 dl$ I ltd 313 WW U33 t 3t H?), lo( 6 Po( dj d rt'rto< %3 tfl" H 7 did tl" »fo3?5 
U33 WU 31" Tit I 6 Pi 3T ltd dl< 2 ;' 3 1 " HX'^H 3J3 rt'rto( %3 rlt 1%3 3"ftw >>ft did 
?37>31 13 fit 3 1 »ft fe333 flT 7 1 U3333t 3J3 TTfeH 1 ?! f33 33 t »ft W3 fe3 
>3t 313 333 3J3 >jt 3T3 3J3 FPfea fe3 >J33 3V f%3 H33 331 ftt Wlf 3tt 
o!3t W33 7 fWS fet tK a3 T 33l' t ft! Pd'3 of33 T t, ftTH o!3f Wlf pit 
»13 3T3 PyPdd'H 3 »lfip>fe 3 T 3p fey §H 3p Hd'tldl 3 1 fttof3 313 oTO »fe fet 
3^ t H333 fe3 Ft3 f%3 fetTd 3 H 7 CT33 5r3 7 3ll 

3J3 1d3 t H 7 ^ 5-PdlP H 7 fefe 313 (S'3o( t3 •FfP t I33H75 U3 t >>1373 

3 H 7 »13 t3\13 fet PddHd'cS % 3H3 7 5133 Wt 3 33oCdft!W, H3 3p 
^‘‘S'tl H?53 oidltw c<ld 133 7 fe 3 333 ftdl rT r 53 t, 6P d^ 1 >|P did WJ13 %3 
tft t y'tIH'd 3H33 3 f333 3 t ft3 HH3 5lt fe fan HttsFd % t 3 WT 33 
33 .fed 7 tf fed 3W33 Pd Jdd 33P ?TO 331 oT33 fet it ? 3J3 ,lft t fey 
H33 7 t dHFJ 3 HdHTFd 313 fed 7 I fed U133 7 3 333fe 3d 7 t fe 313 31313 td 
iff 3 fe333 fedt fed ip-13 dtt TfP feffe 313 31313 td tft t, 313 7F3ol 33 
Ht 33 HTdd 3 5lt H33 H3 t fed fed 3Hfel 313 Wldd'H fft 33 TFdt H313 
3 offe 7 dfew »ffeH ft 33 >T33or fed 7 fof 33 3333 »lofa3 3J3 rft % 33H3 
5133 wfew 3t fH3 3t USlfe fed dP IJIFd 7 gSfrfew few »ft fed 313 ife t 
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yyyy aryyfe | fet yp arferH yyp i fw Haer f # §3W -fkfenr i 

feo fwP y 7 yfera §yy fyn 7 hP y 7 far afy yf yyyy] a% mfe wfera Gfe 7 foryfem 7 
y 7 rfe, fe&Toi 3 arfy atyyy art w ytt Gfe 7 Hary sa'S* y yy yp nrf^ & i 

Iff djd yOdyTT rff y Guyy did >>ldrlA tfe rff dlddldl t Isd'rlH 7 ?) dfe I rld'dfld 

PddHd'A W WHFJ yfe»F I yd'dild ?TO if Hafe ?F afe I ?F 3jy 
TFfUH 3^73 fe yt § 7 F 7 jf fjy affef 7 HaTS 7 I ?F sfe H?>f A 7 HA yf I vfw 

K33 o(f?5 of3 fenr I 3Hpt 3&I Hyfyy afel PA3dd‘ 33 HWd'A U afetl 73 ^ 13 + 

fey 33 £ #y yfem 7 I W'rtfi-Wd' ?f UTF tfem 7 I 3J3 dPddlPay rff djadTyt t 

fey^T i §?f ?f ‘Hpyf iM 5 y§ feyfet 3 ¥*¥ yyy yf awPym 7 mt yficsM # 

— <J s 

muyfeti famrAt fapi-FA ftw fit mAroy yy ©a 7 £ ary myyA ty hP yp yyfyf 
y 7 7JTT3T Hfem 7 A 7 QcV t 375 Cdol mt W fed M'fil m 7 dl<dl I H?5 fey Psid'd 
£fyr yfem 7 for >?ThP #3 yyp yfe fern A75 aha 7 a 7 ?fh 3 »f% y75H a 

syrfyw fF Hfe : 

fcfr fm 3 3m or m |fe nfe&vww/ 

WrF WTA sVc? dtj rtrV sfH o/d (i‘di / 4 

ary rff t yp nyy yar?5 yyw A75 nyfe a 7 yft i ajy yp £ maro yyy yf 
tow affyf i yafp ua^ mat toh-htftt Pyofo' affy 7 1 apy-yyp yry 7 t aifes yt 
L[Er »l 1 'dsi ddl I pHtT fed HW ■dfdFFI t)'d Hdl 1 Wdl'TF dldl'Tf 7 ! 373 rfP ^ 3d! cP<f| I 

Pd d 1 *>T d2 I fj-W S 7 H?>H?5 <c(mW I PiSdd 1 S 7 ddl fert (tdA dlrftl 1 faiW I JH'dtHd' 
?F?5 HHtJ 7 f%3 3H3p75p WHpl TTHCTWt'atl 3Jf yfy cFfe TOfuy fjf dPdPo[yA 
fft ^ H>P 3 1 §V33 P*ddG »f^ Prtdldd 7 # fear »T33t fHJFW 3Tf §3T TO rfP 
^ oFfen oftnti ‘irarf'dy ftra - firs fny fw’ 5 wz srasnar fyy jtItt 7 ^s 7 TFor 7 
333 T fe»F fe fPrew ^ tran sran yp yrop ofy wsPi fs^or ^ iTf f tthz 3 1 
yyfwnri nrvs 7 ffp??7 yp nraUra ary fe 7 ! 7Td r yy w tfh UP3 7 1 waifiH ppy 7 ^ 
yftr fai»ri ary hP w fTtyy ?y?5 fsy farm 7 % hPh myarrty ^ aran ary fenri 
mAHtf 7 ^" 3 s Hy$ d9 nyy fey d3' w O' farm 7 ! % ocy y ^Pd aPjaIPj ^yAd 
mrfy’ 6 % Hd'yoi % nrcry t nanyy % ^ ary rfp ^ fear yry fey khto yy fey 
ary rroar %y yp ^ y?5fe ‘feyHW ife’ yp feywwy mt feyys 7 y Sir r^Tray 
ary faai yfirm 7 ^ rryn yp yfep rasp nruy nry yya'A ary faai PA3dd' 
fraw y uyy afePi frwP HtrrfPmy fey yy fetry nFfem 7 ! ajy arfey frtur yp 
aryyafyp § yyfey afei fpTH yf 7 ajy myyy %y yp # yyyy y ynty ary 
ufeaPfey ryfey yp^ frrtfp fProfe 7 § yy 7 >py fey 7 hP yy 7 ary fear yaryy yp 

3 . any feur yypy, rfimwifayom, y: ht: y: yfryp, yt-mfyyyy, 1984 , u?y 60 . 

4. fem^ fyW fai»F?fi-, 7 fl mw ife yam, gwfeyyr, wy, Lffenrw, 1970, vay 118. 

5. rflummyom, u?y6i. 

6 . H3Wd~B jftctmm wfuff, y: 3 T: y: arfryt, Tjtwfyyyy, 2004 , ua 7 1427 . 
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UrTH (dHddl d'rtddH — 41?+ ^H7> 


gf aalgf fr fygg gff rnfag fgur gf t offer i afg gap a 1 # gp gg?g (jjt mm 
ufm), fefijw gf fferfep , »rt nw ua gp mw ggst fcgn& mmrn mg gp t apt i 
nw aa gp Haw i^nfe fewtP fro fgur gp gr maa t : 
m mmrn mm m£ m?>£ mm mm mum m mm mi 
wz urn ymm mrnm mft 1 mfm£ m uv fesfommi is 7 
?jt mm mm ymw% mum gfep fifur ntpg ^t mm grgyga 
t fag f%a ua § ggf 1 irmwm wft irsw at % ^ mm mm gr gggg ofpgr fenr 
t : 

um mfmm fmr m£ mm mmf/ £ ufawJ] mfm m mrnfi^ 
mg ntga mm aigw fmw fag w p*dld jft \ gja 7mm ta gp m 
& £ far# g P^dd 1 m naa uataw w fagr nt §g w fafi-egig aar ag^ 
gp feg tctfH' afew g : 

££ mm or urn maftwi mfm aw a?# smtwizi£ 
m£ fmr mm ££ m£i mfm mm£ mmf fmm£i 
mm£ mffm mffm em£ml / rnmrmffm mf wm m us£/ 10 
>>frF w aa gfew fmw g : 

ym fmrn mrnm?> £ fmmwi mm rnmmm urn mrnwi 
htf £ mmf mdtwm / mum mum £ m£ m mrt 
mm muvrf- £ £ mrnh fmr mm yt fmmfrm mmh 1 1 
did mfeg fgur gp t mg gasa ta gp t 6<y aga ag?g a fgg agfgw 
‘sw fea t gfm aia gfew fgf few gpg’ »rfgt gp ‘hot gp mi grfeg t 
gfePi gar fat ara tg agfef 1 ’ gjgfw grgr grfew f nw ntgw : 

/r/rt mf" rpfm wm mm H'Jl / 
mmmmf mfm wmf mmmT i 
mfzm £ fern m fiffmmi 
mm mm?) fum rnrnm mfmm / 
fern mfm nmmm mmir/ 
m£ mfmm fmr tzh mmw 3 / 12 
cS'rt gf djd gf t feg agg gf o03 : 


7. £f dto urn ijo/'H, ifg T 3. 

8 . §uf, U(S T 61 . 

9. £fmfmycm,mm 5. 

10. §mf, ife 12. 

11. §uf,£m 223. 

12. gut, tag 224. 
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w an fta 577 aw sftf / naa afa &ft HU wftti 
am urn wan awft aft / fftsft wfft dd& Hst aft / 
rfrt// c<h am w’Ch »faa ya / aft ya rt'fa aw Haara / 
am waa ft ftw d'if} / raw uawf irsf/ 

fdd ddot ft CPfu ffrtfm 7 1 fftw Hrid WU 3Hft U'd 1 7 

ffiur aw vaftqa ft ft / aft aaaft wm ftftt 13 
3 Tf wfw? fmir fit £ naTw ft HHBg hwsw »f% hhbw # iww# tte w 
gW WH ^ >>tTF ygrfgH oftw fe H’gt HW? eft HHdd ! g T d?ft' WHt Qd'gjft 

ft wftft 

w any uma or ftw / ft an way raw <aftwi 
raw c Id ftis> 9d/ Gcal / aarfa Hotfft h& fthy waf / 

57$r ft wu au war Hawn/ ua azft fm wa fkmrt 
hctPd fhaiAoi h'Ua wftl / ddifd yw ft ftar aid ft) / 
ddid faftf fw faftf/ ftf am waft waraf fftftfi 
ft an am aarfa uwwfa / ftftwa wm ua wwa ft A 
wft 

Z 7 W mrfua ftar arfa ftaa mu ft wfut 
fftft war a aa mr aft ywfa awfa/ 
fad aa hh ff-ma naif wft araft fta / 
nmar Hot ft! fta ar aruvr ftfa an ftfa / 15 
fntF er ter ftw ftaw ae\ fftwg ft am fu^ a Hwfirofd 1 ofddHlw 
ftt ftej dldd'&l % ddl fgtT ddfl del Tft I sidld otald rft W fed ggl-FW H ftf did 
apa H'ffth fed ddrl ft, frTCT a ft' ftW 1 ' ftt K T 7)fHor3 T fen dtj 1 ej ftoO 7# frTi" 

wot dran ft ww & » ft anftn fw ^ §h § hhf ft\ ut ftm vre ^ §ff§ gw 

fe? gro ft?d' i U'grt <e'd< & : 

na ft ufbamfftt a aft afa ft da// 
yaw yaw aria aft way a aft ftfan 16 

Wg (Vrtof rft ^ >M T UWl' y'dl fet) gt fei-1 dd' cjt ggT-Ffew & : 

rtQ aft ftH ft did ar aft // ffta ufa aft! dial ftaf wft // 
faa wafar fta rafftu ffta afft arfa a ft)ft//20 // 17 


13. ftftf, W 233. 

14. ftaf, ifo 1 225. 

15. ftaf, W 226. 

16. Httd'dtt jff did did H'fdd, U?T 1105. 

17. ftaf, UW 1412. 
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UFTH fdJHddl oinddJ-i— 41^ felH 


H 7 H 1 ' H9TH ^ftfe ftt ft »fft H 7 fit H3TH Hnftfe fit ft Uo[HH H 7 SH oTffew 
»fft Vtfnjft >>l fu *41 1 H FHcT WHcJT ft wfedT Hit I 3UTH aal d rft H 7 fen Unn HHH 6(V 

ft fifen fen Hnfit aJHH 7 fit ufet 3HH 7 ft : 

§W Biftr fw&r oTft H’FdQll 18 

hhth nnfife fit n 7 ftnnn fife 7 fen hhh §?fi ft fifen fit mnn 7 n 7 pfttf 
apm ft: 

ytid'?j ylk m nw 57 /ft mvu 19 

Tjt djd 6'rto: ftn rft ft Hfttf ft ‘Hfe*>m’ HHS H 7 rT »mdJd ^Wcft a'fil 

fen fe»m fife 7 §h fen fift ft firunt Hyfifefn fit fnnt fife fifin Tftift^ft 
mgufaH'lm Pdrd«t nfet nfftmfnfim hh fit ^u'hh 7 omfi fftt ‘tth’ fitmmfefH 
§rm> ft Hnnn ft ftft ‘ftru'Jl’ ftt ttfnfit jj-fhh ns ftt nfin fife nrft nn 1 did 

ft'rtcx ftn rft ft 1 ^ ft did dl Ty t! fife rft Hof rT rl fft ftt Prt d d d d 1 HHt d ftt , of 1 Pattf 7 

fit nnfit, feiftH @n fit ftt i *nn wfetwH ft fern fen few* On 7 fen 7 i fft 
ft wm ft ftt hp fttfen ftru-T ftt ft >ftft fitn-nfit ijf utth h[w ftt nnn 7 fttftt fftHft 
‘tth ft front’ ftt whhh umH fen nn cmn 7 ?) uftnw i fewfil ffejm fiw 
wpnn : 

33 t fe? ft ifdJ •e'c/rt / fTTWT hfifu did U7T Sd3 / 
nn fin snn sfe ffenv in?; ft m fmr nar^i 20 
fen yfe- h 7 h Pd djd ftt nxn 7 ferns fttftt atn nfit nfet »tft nft ufe 

nfeftx 7 H 7 §H aid H7T ft >>1ria ddl <VM fife 7 ft Hd'Sfi c/d'6<i H 7 ddloc , tld ftt 

ftft ft nnftt n 7 fin oraft hh i nfetfe ftt nn 3Ffen ftt fen vp 7 an nfeftrfnn 
H 1 fey rft ft tldd'd ft ftt nfit J7F dftl ftt »fft fSTT aid dH ftt ^pfet o(do) ftt fife 7 
ft tjtfdH ftft'd nn ridl 1 y PdW ffSH jfefef 7 H?7 »fft UH fen feWH H?T I feTWftt 

fe»m ftw ftt »mft nan 7 nnft fttn nn ft ip? n 7 nfttp- fnHHH On nnft nfnft 
nn : 

ftft iprur >t ttk anfen wf 03 s h 

dfd dlFtld djd c/J3 rfd! / UdH WVcT fdd ftTH dft / 

ftft um h h<t^ nn/ nn 57 ft ?rfu uiu fen/ 

>3$ n# Bfd m #ft‘/ uw iur ms m yw >3§"/ 21 
»fft fife nfe §nnft n rftft nn ft Tftftajn ftt ft ftnftt snft nn fe : 
fmn an /nfe Hddjd wdiw m ft 1 ikri 
ftn fd!dH6 rffs ^ fwrf n 6 n 22 

18. fdf, U5 7 870. 

19. ^c7ft ftfe 7 1165. 

20. 20. 

21. fft vn 7 241-42. 

22. fdf, V<n241. ' 
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h dfe-feufet u 7 H>fe ufe fifim 7 ! Huutefu uwr 7 fcuuf »fe feutu u 
fi TT®H G ft® 7 ! Hfedjd' fit Ufldl'fil teg fife SUU 7 , fife 7 l^UU UUU 7 fen 7 I fife 
HsJ'flSf fit I Hfitnf 7 fi HUU (®Ud ufifi) feu fi UHfet dfet H'feHofd 7 U 7 UU HU 
Qdfd^H 7 fi rtd 1 HUH® rl'fdlUf 7 I U 7 ®!? 7 H 1 (fi^tf 7 fi djd UdU (Vt) rt'?' HUH ufend 7 I 
fuilfi rUfe, 1US HU f>E' <jfe I fefi rdfe HU Ulfit I Gu rUffi H UTU TUUU tfe r ft fi 
Si fi 3IU dllafi ftfud fit do( fit I did fit r) 1 fd UloCtt UUH d'tt! fit nffi Ulod® UUU 
fi ‘Wffifi 1 1 H Hfe ‘»pfe’ U 3lfi 1 fdlS'Ut feu Ulfit I UHfe fit Unfit ffifit I 

huh it uwr 7 ut u fomr i ffitd % uufinu fefi u feat i us h®h fi fu® 7 ! ®fuu 
Guh fififufit Hidd uuf 1 # 1 hh uuGucuu ®ut ut fitiu ufuuu fit i feufiu 

fe UfH® did U'fdU rS Hod fit rtdl Pdd 1 H®ffi HdH fife it UUU HU % oUfeH G I 
ffiQ'fod 3TU fifefi fTTUd fit fi fifi fife HHfis tfi Guufet 3TU UUUU 7 U WTO 
o(d (fife djdd'dtfi! Ht! 1 <Mfcfl rjdl-rjdl Hlcfe 7% d/d dJW H'fdit fff Udfi UW 7 ! 7 UU S’ 
ITU ftfel I friH ritdoc H-fUTH 7 3JU feu Uffi Hdld UU fit! (td'rlH'U U ffeld 7 I H®H 
fi ft® 7 ! HUldH Udl fdd 1 I fUsTUH 7 cUfeH ddl I ffiuGuU 7 fi WUU 7 UU Udt 
lU'feW I Hfe [fidfed' UU5U 7 feu 7 »fe 7y? fefeuUT firufimf tTfe 7 feu 7 1 fifud 
uraufe uuf , sfi ufi I fefeUTT BPdUU fi I 

fifur fit - H d fil d d 1 fi l^Hdl S UU-HS fi ofetef 7 fi H?U feu fiflij 7 Ijfit ofet 
UU 7 fi up=T?> §UiTfi UU ffife U 7 §H tfi fi fife fwutui 7 fi ufifiar U3T ?U75 fifeu 

H fefi 7 »fe fiUHS it swfenf 7 I fi^ 7 t[FU feut US 7 fe tut ffiut fesfit l 7 ^ 
fitu 7 fi it nrus 7 uuot 7 uur aufen fife 7 , feu utt fefe fi ferr iuuhut fi uur 
fife 7 ? VB?j fen^l: 

ftbr?d im wh f&H, nf cfef /fer vfozru ? u 33 h 23 
afet UUU fifud ‘Hutu’ fi ofus UfUTFU §UU3dU HI 7 ® u 7 ffeu fi: 
fffim uTdid'dl wfu tt% u%t/ 24 

H HUUTU fife ut UUT SdUfifef 7 UU I fiffe fi UUT fife 7 fii fife fiu ad'Ud 
fin fi i auruut fit hu fi iut feu fiwfit ufit fi ffi ?u uuu 7 , fi u 7 ffifi fi 
sTufes 7 ! fi feu ars trsfi u 7 fifin irsfii w feuufi fi ffiutu »dcu® yuu 
u 7 firaad fi i feu tu-feuu fi ffiufiu fefiuru Hufitniu fi, fi ffifi fi uu fi 
IJ’UU tfet" ofdd 1 H®ffi WUS 7 fifi ?fe ®fit fifi U fit) fit ®ufet «dt! r fi I feu ffifi 
WT fit ufit ufeu 7 I feu »)UU® UUU U 7 fi I Uf5U® yuu ut feHfi U r UH'dlm 7 UUH' 
fi felUTU 7 fi I feu (fifi! HUl'dti fi fiui Gfi fi, UlHUfUtt U fi fltTUH 7 fi I TU 

unr oTUtu fi nfe ?u fit sue 7 fi i feuu fi ufe fen fit fiduu 7 u 7 unuu ‘ufe fi i 
feu HUH 7 fi, HUHJU fi I 


23. Tftdfd ifeyom, fife 41. 

24. §utl 



ufra - ut ww § fHtft ut 

didy'dfi &fe fmr * 

ufra - h ajpr, utF 7 ft HFfi-ox 7 Ft UFFt fen 7 Hfe 7 & i fen gfe |> hhf 7 

^FfoF FFtnf 7 FHI feu 

Ffe fe FF HHFT % WoT-tTferr FT t5 T feoPsp' fFF 3UW fe H 7 ^ FH I fet 
HF^FF ?FfeH F 7 UFT Ft fet FH I feH ft ftfe 3T?5 HUFF ft fe HUHJfI , fHFFF 7 
>XH ojda'rtl ^dcfil^X 7 cxyd'-ofb-fF 7 F 7 FF HHHT fFF JXHETF olid 1 rFF 7 ft I UrFH 
fFF gff-oTO ft UFF Ff HHTf UFUF 7 F 7 Hfe PaPdd'H 5ft fFF 7 ft >xft dTFHfn 
fFFTFUF 7 ?t UrFH Ft HFif UFUF 7 H fofe 1 US 1 fed cffe 7 ft, afe ffe >fet FFF 7 
o(d'dl I 

fefw 7 FF ft TfeTF § F^fet F 7 VF 7 feF 7 & fe ftFfFUF Ft UH 7 ft uffe 7 
U^»r, H’ffe-UH 7 Htl TFffe §F fFXfoTFf HFft HH, frTH 7 fFF ftF-H 7 ^ 
(HfIFq! , H'Hffe, fffe, nPHfidBT) Ho?Ft FFf Ht I HHU Ffe 7 H'FfI, Ff?5HHt >xft 
HUHHSt WfFHET fet fUF feF 7 F | PtKJ' djd 1 ?W H'Pdd Ut rtojffpx 7 H5F 7 Tdd' 
ft 1 ffe fet UFffe HfejF IFF Ft H'Fifl, ffedT ft FfaHHt >XH fe H 7 HoHt FH I 
ffe >XH USoT ft fe fFF fld'Adll, HPHF ft QdHofd 1 Of 7 ofe FHI H, rtfe' 
Ft HftrH 7 oRrfFFf 7 , P«ft' HfH 7 F 7 FH dt fe" iJCTdr cffe 1 fFF 7 Pdd' I dj'tflcS ocrt 
% FTlrTW Ft Hfe 7 dTHfer, ft?? 7 dTO ffe dfe ifeofeuf 7 fefef 7 , §y H 
‘fedt’ FF ‘UfFFfe Ft HfdPX 7 Ft fef rFFt FFf ft I ^ >XHp dlf-oTO T UFF UH 7 # 
H’-fcoF Ft - HFt F 7 CTFH STFtt F 7 §F SFF Ft uf 7FF 7 FFdt HFt 1 1 fe^ 7 

*'fyo(i fFF HF 3 1 ufFW 7F UFH F 7 ^ I UFH ^ 326 Ft.U. fFF FT^X 7 ^ HFHi 
^ ftraFF H FHFFHF SoRT fFFt I fFH T H T >XF UrFF RHt HFtXF FtoT CTF7F, 
Ho! 7 §■ oj^'e' »\' Pf F 7 dlrt'H fFF 7 1 UrTH fFF Ft Ps^ *0 FHT F 1 HFFFF 7 ttaT 
^Ht feXTUoT >XF?5?) ?>Ft Ffexfl ffe^H 3F^ HFF^ HFt FtH 7 T H T >XF UrFF' IFF 
^Ft WoT-?5fFF Of 7 HFf FSt I ^ fetF 7 FF% fe UFH H HtW UrFH Ft SFt UpFF 7 ^ 
Ft HFt Ht F 7 fFF >xfFoW?ff HFt F%#l fSH W oUWt feF Ht fer UfFH fFF 
HFTfUF ?F Ft FFt FfH HFt Ht I UfTH' HU HF ^ FFTFOTH, (TF 7 § TOftx 7 Ft HFt 
§ fHF T H T F r Ft fFF T FU r F T ft F3T75 fFF FfHXf 7 fFF 7 ft I feFt ofiFH t foT UFFa - ^ 
xrar^ H 7 PFoi’ fFF fe^- HFTf F 7 HFt Hdt VFH ?FF F 7 H 7 HFF 7 tl UFH % HH5 


* wf, FFH nrfqnte few, Ff ?TO5f ^ FTffeFfHFf, wfefFHH I 
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UrFS # rjy T |' UUUU 7 § fetfP Up Ffe 

fefeP-rTCSUp ofgr U% UH5 U3p dfeP, H fe% WTUHT U 7 % Ufe U 7 UUU Hp I fsu 7 
U HUp-HUP B 7 Hfiw FT HUU 7 fP, UU >W Up feu 7 feu U?5 oTUUp HHfeu 
§1 

rT wrf im % WoC-HrfUB § Up UjfeP B 7 Hfe H^Tf UfecU % U 7 1=3% UUf 
fei-fe I fecj' feti U »1 pH Ci UU feu3 3'o( HU 1 IdQ' % U 7 i-Tdl ' 3 UU 7 3<T1 HU I 
feU WftU 7 U jfeFU 3, §y U 7 UU dTUfe 7 feu UB fefe HU I fey UT 7 U fe^B 7 
UtTU feu HW5T HUpU % UUdd' Up W Bp dlfeP ufeP UUP IP I feu ufe SFUHHT 
nforau % feufeP HU % USB ufe>fP oFUU BBfeP feu ufe Hfe dfe I 5?? UUp 
§fe WUUH UUf Hp I feff BU 7 ftfetld % >>fHU T UH Up Up HUB feu dlfeP rife 
uuP ti fey uu 7 feu feof yruu up feuu sufeu % y% ’% ufenr bub 7 , 
Wtf-dMfcl 1 u 7 few y few ^ I 

UFFH feu Hd'dUB U 7 HU drt HUU dJH-UUS feu Up HHJT-fe Wife*! 7 I frTH 

nfe ajf (Too? H'fey UtUH feu upfe, §h Hfe sfe uufeP wt h>F u ajwfep feu 

nut U% HU I U 7 . HUHU feora 7 ?? 3 fefw & :' 
fsor dftdW - A-JW efzp - fetf £ 
uw A 3 r -tr^-mrw-§-TjN3iS3i 
difo(6 )fft itU 7 oilin' &R tfe ft jfe 
frUT tfe 3 BtP if UJwAt ft UUWt 7 / 

hub feuP ufeu foyu 7 1 : 
feu Out sufe eft imw ft 

fdit of fol Hdt !- ft - c (' p ~ t & A 

rTUFW tfdW ft/ 

djd cVrtcX U 1 fcjy ^ \fe feUHUU 3 utfe feu HcJPfew I 3TU rt'(So( 
TUfeH t fe5(U TTHSTOt Ufe dldUH 3 §y ?5%P ‘feW’ HHU U 7 IJOW ofe 7 % I feH 
Efe ut dldri SU Huff” feUtU ut»F UU 7 feu dfefef 7 I didd'el U 7 UU-FU S' fe- 

yfedjd fey t hu feu uu ufe % uu u uu sru feu 7 1 1 ajuufe u 7 uu huu t: 
ffr3 fcuwf fket ufo fodsiQ fmrfew iff I 
f33 W W§ rn r did 'All ! 2 

fen ?fe umuH 7 u ‘feuuf ’ feu 7 fern 7 1 1 ‘feuuf ’ yfedj'd up uu# 
ofefe^Huy 3 hu suyuHU ufe uui uf ut fen ?fe nfeyru nuy ut fedH* 1 

oTUU ufefe HU, §U §HU yuP 3 ^ feuuf HUfU 7 UU% HU I ‘fuuuf’ HUUTJU 

up yfu# huu ti 


1. yuMuferawi 

2. Jjtdfj dfdH’fdd I 
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iJfTO fdHddt ol'AddH— 41? 7 


OT W far HOTf OTHtara # few % IfM at HF t* ftt fc^aa ft I 33 
sWaa at dPJdt § 53H ta 7 U^ UTil 3? oaaa feat W'cSfHtf f%oT3 ta 7 at aa 
§7T fet fet 7 HSr»f a^HdTtfaB 7 aft a aft-RS at aa I feH ?53f fet 3T3 

— V 7 7 — “ ~ SS 

H'fliy'cS t HOT a a3 IJoaa t 33 3 HoT 3 ^33 ^ GT33 offe 7 ft I OT3 7 3o!'H 7 faH 

t fiqftr 753f uftfet H33 at fea aat : 

H§ 3f $W $&& W wf II 
Chid Ud ddil dtdil )-tdf ftP8 II 
fhd H'ddl ifo L/d/ri II 
fkd~ c33 7F offfi H 3 

ff H'faa t afet anra 7 afeo ? 7 tanatr a m a ft 33 ‘ife’ art 

HH5 T fe»f r ft ft H3 rffea at ft fet HfUrT fetfeaf 7 1 1 3TW5t t ‘ffea H33’ 

at rife a ria a apaaH afear 7 9” i Phh t ate? Haa at aartt t arucaar few, 
Orra at Hafet (33 afaa) afea fksa 7 ft 1 ara a’aar Jaffa atafaw Haa at 
tjdid JTHyBt aa ; 

/&a f&fir w? 3 W ^ // rfttkw m mfftt // 
uv tiddW T ¥J aaaw ftfw fuw ufu v? at ii 
hrfbw hf> tr^f irzt wf wfmr th # w# urn uf // 

/cf3 aw a/tr a wfuftF sw n/d ^'Jl ftfw§’ <j9 ii 

8d' did? o/fdd: 1 HTT Hfu ddd' ft fit H'cZ ftF~fi{ o!% II 
TTB ftPTF ftldH 1 3U uf fo(8 ol/cf 8o( o/8 // 

ftPTF sfefe a# few 3§ aaar fU3 // 
fe?t Mr 7jw& sdfftt n ntefaftr fcf Hdfftf // 3 4 
taaaw ataa, >xt75 ataa w aafea ataa fe^ nfana 7 a fea 7 afe 7 1, fat 
aa-Hfcf, wTa-faawT 7 , @a-?fta, Ha r -fHat fet khw faHa tjst t% aa i 

swat fan at ataa a w/arfa at afe sraat t, fa faa ataa-faaat 
6'oi'd'dHo!- Hofetw faat faaaa Tfioaa afea 7 attfa 7 ti hot at ^aaat fes 7 
t fe §a >xaaHat ataa att i nraanat ataa fata 7 hot a 7 >xftaaa ft i uaa 
lacaa (sot, wa, Ha wfsaa, faa 7 , ataa 7 , aat, aaft wfa) »faa # fe aa 
fat aa i faa nfaaat faoaa feat ft Han afe faawa at aa, aaw t wat 
t aa faa to ya 7 ^ aaait aa i H'afeor feara hhwt fea nfefeora 7 , 
wat, * 1 y d 1 d dl , airaa, ana, arfaw, awn, awaa art aranwraafea 7 a 
hot fat aa i araafet a aaa 7 ’t fen anfear a a® araat ft i §a T aaa t aa 
’t t Haat nata a 7 tat afar aaw a afe fe araraa a a^ 7 a 7 Paw a oraa 7 1 1 


3. jjt mj wft wfcm, fea 1412. 

4. ifa 7 877. 
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feo( 3F tl'S'iJl Itddl fFSt S, IrtH <Vtt <d dl tt tU3 fTHW odd 1 H'tl 1 I HfF 
ffeFT felT^FtfeWTft sWt afedH' afe HaaH WFFSt fret ft TF fefefe 

oftre rere ft 1 fet yrea fere (wrea?fereFjat) re fere 3^ #w few 
S 1 ‘rere’ wreaat feffe re fere srare ft 1 area freret reaat fere re reafet 
3 ¥HK sra?f Wat Hare at fet fere re feF S’ I H, Hafet feare TWaH 3fF 

UCRF ’t o(13 Tire re WreH ftTfcft feret S I djda ret ?FH t few?) St tf3c(T n'tt 

refreaat fefe t aarer ret aafet re rerere sare wat area refe, rer £ ‘are’ 


rearet 1 1 

fet fere afo HHaat reaat & fe urenret fire rerere ret afe reaSt ft fa 
‘Tre-ftruret’ § ‘aaTret-asret’ S afe rew & 1 fret frere aa/aare re aarerea art 
yrere aftre fere at 1 fret aa-aa re reft aareua 3 aretora aafi rearet 1 feaafo 

HUH3 reHTT 64fcl rtd'o( TF reuS Hcfkf »fS Hd'd K3tf fed *Mdd o(d<V fet id gdl S' I 

ret t aft ware nrxret aft wt fret aware rerea Haa/aafe re fret aaf 
fret 1 reaa fere re aafaw 7 ret £fdl fere aret" afrew re arere 1 rea, a 1 #, 
a«'docdl t aa 3 'd« reta are aa 1 ua fire d«d fewreat re ‘Hrere’ aJI fere 
re arere 1 W f fe farereat S, re area are fere ‘aarea t ret’ wat rewa, wfcw 
t wthh feare reaHcfre ret rerere ares refet aare ares re-re are ret reare S t wa 
£fe ’t wreat aatet at frere S 1 fefe area 7 rere reafrereat fffe are S 1 §Hrer 
Haw To dt; 1 reyret rererere ret utre ?rew refaw are S 1 ta aa rere ret reaaret 
reret scdA 1 rew frere S »rt 6 h fare feare rerea ret aware re o 0 S ?rat aret 1 



fmr cran ^nr ^?T|- w 

mf¥m ftm * 

fetr iran U 7 feu trrr ufo§ feu ft fe fen feu huppu »fe uuuu 7 ut 1 
feoUFU U ^ U?fe UU I feut 5UUU ft fer few UUH U 7 U%U fell'd UUUU 7 UUfe 
»THP5 feU »f fe Hdfel HUHH 7 ajfuu oTU fer»f & I feffe UU5 Ut feu UUH ut 
feppUSU 7 feu S' fe>T ofet ut few HofrtW >>rfrTU r <5 <j 1 S', feUU 7 HP5 UU feu 3TU <V<5o( 
Su rft Ut ufet feu PU frf?5U T ' U% I 

uru pupup Hfeju ?> feu feuw ufefe ut u feu 7 7# fe At ufr unt f% 
UP5U ?fet feu 3Pfr fit UUfe St nrf^ »fe gufet £ ^rpj§ f^ftf U 7 
fSu ffepp uuu 7 ut S' i aju Tufeu wnuu : 
fff df pH Pdd W wft! 

Pig uPd dtil dltil Pdf tyfe // 
fed H'dPdl Pd UdlP II 

fku PfP orfk 7> PfP/i 1 

HTU PUPSoP H 1 (dU pt feu HUHU wtpprU oild 1 fe fed ^ fe Ut dcS HU HU 7 HU 
Hutu 7 § : 

7j 'do/ Pig P gdlPf Hi fe dpi H'xd' Hpd // 2 
fen uu 1 fcwr ut ufuw »fe y u uuu »fe fru %u ut sedcv u hu u 1 ut 

HUUUUUU HUTU feu 7 rFU 7 feu 7 S' I 3JU PUPToT HrfUH £ UUU Ut UTUU 7 U UU HP5 
fufew 7 fed 1 fe WfT-fe Uc? pfet HUU d'W Hpfetu U 7 Hd6' tyoeei UUU ut PJUUt 

feu HUU 7 ?? UU 7 ft : 

HZFF HfdW 7W if/ P ufe Hdfe l/U^P/l 
n 9 Pal adit wfefwPj ad did u r dfd a’tfl h^/P 
HHUPPil* PFUH 7 UU SfeUU U P* ufeu fefe UPt tfoU U fu 7 £ fof HHU 7 

feu uufew : 

P rfff Ufa ml FFfe II 
m uwh Par few aPan A 

* ScWd'd, Uf 7dm »fftr>>lu f%UUT, Uf PTOU upfeufeut, tyfeHHU I 
]. pf did djd H'pjtj, UUT 1412. 

2 . Pdf, UUT 992 . 

3. @uf, UU 7 579. 

4. @vfi 



fnfcrtraH w tj 3 ir iftf 97 

■ ara ara H'fdu fev aarr aara otsta at afar for hh^ at gaffya a 1- 
y^WK nlwa oiotflnr oft : 

HW ft ufthPcfiftt FT tff ufc ft #57/ ■ ' .:'! 

UaW UaW orfft aft orau R grf fts tft 
If jafaH # hw a nfaaat Hf radJlnr 7m at aya sat lanra s/tyr 
& 1 <JTf wraFH fft nfaFna : 

c-pRct ft FW ¥fa»P Tfftftft /tw FRF WVftda ftftaWlft 
OT »1drift %a flt # UJf rt'fto ( H'foa % fa# H#H a foth# ay ft oth W# 
fanr at afynr aat nras 1 ' nru fa^dd aty nj# fttyt »{§• Hd'dd % »f aa hot 
at hot otf faat 1 aja yfyar # nrysf yat fay oth'# aa ff% afes sat rflaa 
fS 1 Oft HH a oiyfti Mifl ^fod o(l d 1 : 

■ ;: ; ; . ,? ■ irfbw fur smfe nfwa oftsftft omn 

<Jd 7 W 7 F oft QgcP d6 W’(? UT-pft uftftll 7 

ia* ura OTdifaa ytua a 1 a d<( 6 <=a' craa o?a?a fen faaOT w aw - >>te T ?> 
nti H-ar nn? atat atnr a htotot fay ’ott a?aa& eta ?$yf »ft ant yadwl 
aatnr # try sat at i 

a# era # 3 T othot iff £ at ara ?> T m yfysr # fart nr# a hhjh# ay ft 

w : ':' x;; "" ■'■■- : : ' ’ 

# oTU o[§ fta 7ftft afu # FRF w// 8 

§fr # feasor rfa at afw try# fm aa fay fe aja # -fay #aw nra# 
MdH «tfl at ftol y«fof a# # oth at afynr nf# hMh' a a^a wtH at ojoyftl 

#H 5 ?#OTI 

aja #faa ftw at a 1- JOT-fFarat ay fe# ftrera faa ijaia aa 1 - 1 1 §ft ^ 
HHaa 1- nfaa at aaaat # a# nf# na at afw ? 5 at aua OTatnr wa'aTnr 
aaaatnr aatna i ajf at w wa? rflaa at yaiw aar t ™ aaif ma vaOTt 
adanr ?aa 5 jot orafenr atfana i aja #faa fiw at # Hay f awnt afanralaa 
fafa at w Htna n# nfay-aayy ataa fafa at i^a< 9 ' faat nf# fer fe aa 
h '3 craa ft'oen a fra a^ a^aaOT a 1- nd'd 1 Sd' rFfaa # : 

& era tm uw ftteft aa airman 

urnt nma auua a mafia am 11221ft (mama) 

5() ^,1^1105. fi) ft?*- ft*?:-' ■--. ■■:.V".>-o 

6 . §<ft, vftm.- ;7 /iV J;,p r >’H aw ft* ft* - ' ^ 

7. §at % IW 1102. 

8. §uf, IW 1427. ■ 

9. tft.<£tf?> r H T y U?r 22. .•■■■''*• ■ i ' 1 


/ 
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*Jr t ST fdHtftft oTOSte— 41^ 


3J|T dlf^d ftfur rff ^ qy^TO %otd fiTTO 9% HTO ^i'9^ 1 »te 

?fr nfoTO yro t 1 ter >far% to fo $ vroron ?r§ rtete ante for ft 
nnrer »?3K gwn g? arte ate to te^i 
#cT few W J/te te?7/ 

pr ater ^ c?s^ e#*// < 

<r ^ wte /? m wfe 70 n 
f?m% m mntt tffe 50 u 
»t§ fife $ w/£ 0 m c?// 
ter wm vf&rsf §0n 
m W3 0 »0r ter sft 1 // 

Wte«7 f 3x8*33 §W >011233 II™ 

gg ate >te ftfe % to# g? hto ^ tow tero te faro te ter 

Tte fa Tte^t us^ to tfr d Hate t ters gs hto w tow te? ter 9t: 

d~ 3fe & 0k & e^TO fcfo f0 »0 fex0 fffc u 

»03 X M03 50 ipf # STsT 3F33 <0 03 8 0ft c88 H 
?m%x8»(fci. ft m 033 H0 stfo w& u08ii n 

^ter ter g? hto % nte »rt rte a|te Hi? tef^e ftfur rft te ter £ 
ter ote-afbte § rrite tens t wro ft tew te, hto ite $ y»rg 

o?TO r : 

nm ft 3Mft ter Mr mfta 
U70 few sm ter w0u n 

tr 

HWTO ' dte ftrar arrer w arro* 

30 »om m? x0 sftftn . 

>m srw w? srrx $fh 0ft n 

»tfc 30 8 H3I3 X &fttl 

m^ulx ufe gift ff mwii 3? 8 mr w£ xtf sruxr/i 13 

await ter § arete tite ter : 

>0 &i?z0 feft g u&ftit 

0 8 & 0u* vfeft 0v z^f/i wft gv ft ft i/ft ix wfttu 14 

10. ^233. 

n. Marwe^iWigoo. 

12. gy ftK ir z fimw u <5R0 enffi %$, HKf ^eu tifar gwre vJbfote, fcate rte gf 
rroar te wftetjfite. n^tesinj feir H'tt 1994 fte yw^d sflsF te»r 'SrT-y^q, wftjuter 

7/24. 

13. 15/230-231. 

14. M Wftwfe 6/146-147. 



SBT# W97T ^ «<J(V VH^ ft it W fT# §H§ WT W% ft 

fkft fes* : 

W 5 W & fef && §fe tf $¥& rPTM ,s 

ifar fercr woft d§ sra ^ 1 § ftfe 3 nvnw : 

ff $W few fPJT &n wfew few 3*n £tn 
fefiwwwfrfeftu fefe w m&?ffrfrii xt 
1 1 feft'H'sft flnfq- ferer to? « 3 ?ft : 

few WW fefe BW few Wet'll fefe WW uf # ffedt WdPfell 

sfefe mfe fe$m mfehi yfitwfeFwfes wzrfeii ' 1 
few SWF WW W # iftst few fiWFWtl 
W¥ tfew few wfeti wsrw i m a raw //’ 8 
ffar fen S§ qwmw 3 * gw 3 r wy * 1 : 

fefe fefe HfedW SWT WW^II UWV &W 0~ WST WWWyil 

Wfe ST few WWW W wt/i Sfe i/?W few W tfell 19 
ftrwprw sra?r %& *»rv$ % w% w*h hhwf : 
few few yw wfew m few srfetf/i 
feu iw ww few ww wwfefeu™ 
ftflfifl txtjo S 1 ^ Bfsr 7 F 5 (ftJ 3 v : 

wu ww ysiw wwf wfit swfe sfegwfeu fewfeu 
few swfe $$fcww girtu few £g fsrww wfe// 2 ' 
swA § wwfisi-tf sw : 

# wrg 1 cfrt cftr ffew^ § 7 ? 337 > W St ffife T Hfil 3 ff 

3tfS3 flfur rfr f3*St § tyFfel W ora7j Uf W % §S ft SSt dTwy'd 

i 1 St V3 T 7^31^ S I WFg W feu few SfcfW Hfe 1 S' to! : 

w^ ww feww st sm w fed & fen 
d £ wit few few fed few wwrfe // 22 
3 + H'fO'tf §*33 'fe’S 3 ?i fe : 


15. ^wrftiwrfe 15/164. 

16. §fe wfiwrfe 20/59-60. 

17. Gift, vvifewfe 7/40. 

18. feft, wftwftr 25/86. 

19. §fe, nfftwrfe 22/80. 

20. ^nrftrwfe u/104. 

21. wftwfe 20/4, 5. 

22. ffe, wftrwfe 24/29. 


/ 


100 UHW RjHdd) ol'AridH— 41#fe?ff 

bw mr : fijtiw # «w ar wit h . . ..,. ..; .:,.. :,. r ,, 

^ fe .//fe g?// sfe w t’f umizu 23 . ... , , *. T r, • 

tT3F CTOT ^ ftSWc^r m'WHtf' HH T rT oPfSD-ft 5W : 

^TTK 3Tf tft ft d Pd'X'fc" ft Ug ac^ Pdot ni ‘cc/rc< KT-FrT o( I fe>f ocfe 1 ., Irlft ’ 
fet) IT3H tT" C rl 7#, otdl tid, pdl t gfe-Adl 1 A J1 Ht I nffeu KT-FtT fet) fe>fg 
grg § HWft , ¥W ?fef lit : 

ubh gw ntrff fedd'thi ummtf fev fmwstu , ; ...:. 

BW WB 3W ftUB a l/t/l W W'AdHd fk ’til 
cfe (t?d> ! fhhd?) d/d did] II 3W A'dl ?> ftifttfB oFSf II 

uw at m af mf^ufn tua w fta tw fnwdlii 
$H ¥HB i/tf Hftutfll NB 7 WWF afeofe?// 24 
yg ofdx nit feg w few yw u t ycr >re?> tt .gw t ow; 
ut grf Wfet feW t# t hW^h fee yrrfow gfefefe y»w w t w w wa 
fefenr fen tft fewr feg te irfenr fenp i fet 1 fe giw Hfe ft gfe w 
^ tth nrffe- f)y ffefe fe gig ifet few fe. t tm Hfe gw ifey fe w u^h 

<s« 6 d 1 dl . ttI’ : 

uft auaa fkt ua wuwhf fm fphu 


ffm fta ift um m fkaantu 

aafsa §auf mm aw wu r dtn 
uua ftfk matt wawat/i 25 

fefe 3^ life nrasfeg ^ w nF@feT t, life nresfeg. y»w ^)- 
ittw o?g?j fifet gnm nrfefenr ufenr ajg Wfw feW fe t hw ot grf 
atfet feW f Hfe W o(fd4i ti 

was aa uf nm^ufa fta irfwii 

dtf W ifi-ET wt ct Hun idl'd c< ddld // 

6dd d3 WW7) t cftdM did fbti W Fid I I 

# mw Hd'd’H ft uaa wu 7 maitn 1 * 1 
fefe H^rgr fe^ij-f| life aW HTn, few fe w few w 
ntf^fe fe, t ajf Wfefe feur fe ynw gfet w gfef gar# Bt tfe § ntt fefir 

23. §uf, mftnrfe 24/33. . . 

24. §df, mfuwfe 19/5, 6, 7. 

25. H§tffrw, jft m i/anj nm fjfe, fa®g io?f, hv: gfetgfefeuf, gn^ l j H rg j 
ufemw, 1993, W 4275. 

26. dldCdU'R iFBWUt BHtt, wftmffe 4/41 , 42. 



ffe HH^S 5$- Wife TTW H BFW jffew H>fe #dT'Bl £ CTO': few «# »fe 

ttht f%B wfew ufep i 27 ’ . . , :, ,, ... - 

fefe Hf 7 )fed<3<fe S' aWTO Sw HWHB B 7 WWW WaHW 

b 7 fewa awfew saw Sfwaw gfew (life h 1 1 Pda 1 Pw w) S aww a Hf 7 S §»w 
dPdW S .HdlW F"Hd'H SfW oidiW St fcT^xf' ofldi | 

■■ ,, W dH $tf lff?r H&UUnf /§BcT flUM'd oTUUII ' 

6." <3 dtt) feu WE[U of ti$ fil'd oRF fed . Wtf oleJ'Oi // • . ; , 

cfe UU dir/ld nft fm gfw N UdU WW fffWZF// • 
nrn w >m it 3w sww m mf >m mu// 28 
ft! A d<^' fSidl faFfS" »fe dlrtlfcFa dO'ct 1 B 7 aO-T f?5W. W HoTtH" S PrHdS fof 
HW Hfew 3TW TOfew a?5 wS »fe 3JW rfP a §fe B 7 UPw HB 7 S WFW W?S tfe 
ifei " ' . 

did) f Aif! if) d U 7 > dd'di II 
Neff Nfe 3# yd dfe W 'll 

aw iffn dun mf fen nun 

fed fm tnjfu ufd u fefe dwu 29 

B ¥§■ H 1 PdatH'few d'd 1 >HHld feur S a'd 1 rjd'd feW •£« H5p WW Ph B aP 
feW 7 7 TO BHaw SfP aWT few wfeP HWfetW WH <BW B3WWHW JW aWS HWpWp 

O — n 

IfTOW aWB W 7 fea BW 7 ^WJ WfJW 7 S ' 1 H 1 Pdadfew Bp- H'dldT S'3TW H'Pdd S HWB 7 
$ Hfe aw feitfafew fa af S few wwsw n whw 7 awf wfea hww 7 wf towS wa : 
fen hmfrn ife unfd/i fen nfd effe n effd// 30 
H 1 Pddtrl 1 ^ H T H T dd'dd ffw ^ W afej faW §HB §H H>P 

TfFwtSFWBfrif, BBf^f bNpb "f?B fww ^ -hbIb apB 1- famri 

mfBdd'Pdnft Bp HBPbP ?TO few 3B.H T W>fe W fPB 1 S' fe BWH B 7 HW fa?B 
few If I 

ferp B^t nfe £ aa Htw fw ^ ftrwwfe # bw (yadHd) f%B HawPnr 
irF 7FW afe awfenr hwPbP. ufep i fefe fefew'H f%B feif a 40 yafenr S' ?w 
rt'rt iri'd aPw rHB 7 S' I 

tu feuf aw'B'd iPiwfe ywiBnfT hwiw wwt bP bb 7 b^b feat »fe § hbP 

Hd'Bd'W §H% 4 7TO S WITH H# B 7 B3BB 7 few §H% KW f%B Urfenf 7 fPlW I 
HHB 1794 feB BH 7 «'dd S WaK WWW Bfe HW B 7 SaH a 7 ^HB 7 aw 
naw S bh few wfep >fep fpfur S' wb-hb aw ^ bwPb aPw 7 few »fe fea ww 


27. Sw 7 ffw wf gfe fmj, ®Mw(W>)i5^?. ^aafPrur), ferfep aaiwfewP, 
ufeWJB, 1985, ua76. 

28. 'dldfmUlffFZffunW, Wfftrmrfe 21/273. 

29. @uf, fewfe 22/28,1 30. 

30. jff un 3fe ndm, ua I4i2.\ 
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ypra fOHddl 41^ tH?> 


fey r# #w feur § wc# fw w% or ntfe offer fe*ri 

TO 3 1 # TO feu( £ fbWH oT§75 333 H+ TO 5T375 oM*'f <* W U3H fe# 
few gt t fe<jr ^TT £fe# % 3*75 7ft" 3375 #t H T Ho<e<j) I 

fefe 3# HcTtfw W, #3 H3, %H3 »fe >tff3TO!TO VXTORt % %& STO* 
feW t H##W Vfnj? oT3t fekf 33H fe3# 3<TO3 # UtW $ oTfeW ffiwi 
WU3 tr^feof HW # 3# 75# W# TO3 fe^T tfet fe# ^ TTO 

wf# t i # OT5 tfIto # ufe3ra3T f orfen 3#5W fe^r 3w #u feu* 

rft W 7TO 333 # #3333 <375 few rlfer tl 

to3 # wp# # t$# 75=3# feg 3 rto 3 tpv3 3375 3#5W feg ho% 

fey # h?> i for ?5f33 7m mJfud w h## tot ffey t 1 pw 

W5 TSffej <5<VoF3< yjTftjH nfe 33 313W $ WTO o*33r§3 3# »fe# feyjT 
t WTO lfM3 ##WI ferf a# % >TO>r f ?># 75# rf# f*# fe3 fW Wf 

erto# ipy3 ora#»r fey tfewro % »¥aT 33 art 33 1 

fet £ §3- § f5RF W HTO 1 t ftr fey 33H to# »tffet feqfe f%3 1»1 
<5# fro 1- fferar MH75 f33 #few # TF W S5? ft I 1¥ 33# 75# frfe f 
feat 7F75 f3 H37> W TO75y 3J3 H''ftjTO $ WU# 3# 1t3 OTfeff, &3 £fe 

t §et § f# t yfw fro # H#75»r w ft ugw § t trov^ 1 * fey 

t f?>333 rF# 33 t tTF Wffe 33r fe# t fe »fe feTJ fefe 33H ^ tfe«?>f# 
few 33 felW tl 





Udtifdd dfo * 

WRF9 T H r fiftr % g * HoP 7 5 tft frfg cT^-ofh^ f^3 ytgwrfeoT 
orgwa^gri^w^df^Tfti ^gT%# % orafr if spw gtrrgt- fkro#^ 
% yg*g gftr? >xt vht^w htot a rslfggW ?> fffg gfgg Hfettre* *>& ggre 
$ fuft w OTst, #* T^gfrifl ' is fife »rep>r ft ‘fnW wy* 1 Tsfog # rranjvjr 

off#, frTH W t%F fffg* § fgtf % ^H^t- fegft TO rTSoFat yg?T oTTOr, 
ftfg *ftr Atg w g$ ‘rn# »ffe>ro\ §ft ggn »ft ?ftH, nrfm^n?^ f gg org*? 1 , 
trofro ft l^fe uTHot ufhot w tfgrg?) ora?n- »rft >>rftgga>>f+ urooft ysplro 
orgg rf g r Tfri ffer fifur tot ?sAra- ftfg* $ Hatfesr sra?> »rft gg grit fnftfi" § 
yg'Qi 757?!', fffg ggn *rt >hh 3T ucgfkor ft HW'fgoi ging ag f ^g gt <3ldH or? ggt 
rftl 

sn^t #tg ftfui gt feft fifty tot wfijg gt fgg'gu'gr t 1 ggrfeg to »fft 
fgtf ft »rroM g g?re* g^gf fmr f ggter gM»r ft H%-?rgg gg 
■rftTOsftw fggt gfftf »rut ?fw gt gg<g oft#, 3t ft tofto fro feg?g ft 
§ggft ysr »rgft toh fi^gftftftg, ggftro? gt g?rftt njt gftN+ % fegrg § fftg 
gg-gt=^ Jrorrg g^ffg, argtfttw*' gr fe»pgr srgg, sga'ftl gr w »fft Hftft ftg 
% fftg trgw g* tw»f ftt i fsrr 75?t fiftft fdrgrg?, fiftf tow g ftftgt 

§ ftgg 75^t gftt fifty ft fftg fgfeu'H, traft w wwt uro fttro, orw>r 
t s^otaW, % »rer 3+ # fg??' § g-f t fgsr grfr ffifg igg Hfeyn 

srro g^ g^ ufe g^fr Aw f spgfe»fT w nti 2 

■fen Tfggg f^g #g gr gte <gg75 ‘^ggf (1898) gfew 
fawn f^T^gftrarMfjfuf (1899 gt.) »f% nggg §g (1900 st.) g%?r&i 3 
fgg^ gr fer gro isft 1 t Wg Twgg g»M ^gfg? !r, ftrffe feg 
»ffr=rg T hh^ fit, Arif f^sr g^ ggg »f% 3#sg gr §g ^75 fgg r 7# ^ u 1 ^ f^r 


* Horg «?. 2556, ^ggg 65, gnrg, 1 

1 . &.rfh wtgr, r^rgg, ifon && iter &f&& 0849-1947), uh?A^to feft, iJfmft 

ufe»fw, g^- 45. 

2. s^^gflH ^?3^i^^fitu7HAAgfiTO,g^fM,g^^TO, 2000, i?<v98. 

5. f^vra Wui, jtirgsr, ¥fo titer ef f&ferrm gs w ifttirsr, gg^t ^Wgftn^, 

yfewiw, >te* 30. 
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WFH fdHddl ofa.ddfe— 41 ?+ feia 


fta fen hto-t w yaw area at, wy# uwa ^ i-wyfe wst awat 3% 
wayfew^^awa Hti fet ^ fe safe #a few it I9#afeft%fewfefe 
W Hat WarfeoT, HWfeor, HfeWtJ'dor fed'ga (»Tu dl'St") § Ht-HHy fey t 18 # 
afet $ fey away § fey ywa at ana aaatfet ?5at few gfe yyfewr fei 

§fet feta few ft wyfe w^ fyg- ‘Hfefet’ w at nraa wwa aafe 
aara afaw aww (1726-48 at:) few ftwa fetfe 3# hwf w tfea fafe 
sai fe w t i fen yH 3 or at wfesw afeat (fan a 1 " yfaw ?fe Hfeafel at) w wa ftfe 
at yaw wk fww t & war fe, yfe ayf £ war fa few fefe aww ftofet fe 
fe fay 3w feat fey aa fe wuy ?fe a®aa few ay few at, faw y*r t 
w^I m aai# ftfe fault y at ftfe S rife S', fea yaVal wfH3 gfe t ‘naa 
ofa’ aa ri'fel I) wfe wufe wy HaiTfe ftw's fay Hwaa few cfe tVl ft i 

few «al fera aw aaa aa#w afaw.aa oca*. Ho. A 1 at ana o i m ifew 
wafetw affefetw a<5 . 4 gaat f% sfet yatay wffetw uw, yaa feat ferae? 
m§ afew at naa fa Ha ww yrg bra afet ft 1 fan a fea aasr ft 
faaw # wa'al, yawn# % hwh a few fetw aferro ayafetw fe Hwaa 
wtfefeworyfti feat afea feoratw ww’ 5 ‘wrw wfe ■' ‘iw iwa’ 7 w% 
fefeFHor way# a few fHt fefe ^a* afew, feorufe faa, few # wafet 
fya awfe ft a'Hfe feHa 1 ' feya it ufowfe a# aw ft, ft w^ fe wfed 1 
afe fey fefaw awa 1- Haw aaa aaatw a 1 " aaaa area 1- ti arsrfew tpa fe 
Ha fas 1 Wa, at Hta'dl ‘nta h§’ 8 fe aa w afet ait fa few w taa tat 
at, feat few t few t a» at i. wfta arfaHa aaj niaarot fe fefe aa& afe 
fewa ‘few afe’ 9 at aa ?a?5 Taaw aarua aa 7 1 1 ' . . 

few afuaa a fet t wi aaaw ana few aww fewa day few few 
t . feat nfaraa : 


4. aa t.nta. aasra, aw w w HdmWui^r, afetWa-3, §ab?fe taita feafea, fef 
feit-3, feyfaa, 1971, uw 260. 

5. na t.wta. Hdoi'd, ra wfot f&r&j, aww- 3, naatw yy ( 1726-45 at:), 
<atra a Hta^ - fefbfey feafea, faf ft«l-3, fey fee 1971 , ua 1 26 1 . 

6. aa t.wla. aaora, aw w w m& fuuizv, a^few-3, afew wa (1745-48), wfey 
w ataa - tah^y rsaifla feafey, faf fd"wl-3, feyfaa 1 97 1 , wy 263. 

7 . Hd it.«ta. h dol'd, w a w®/#, afefe-3, gy ufeujw (1746 ah), 

§fe#a afeta feafea, faf ^yt-3, aKrfaa 1 97 : , wa 267. 

8. hta )?g '1748 - 2 aaaa 1753 at:) sfea w ats*a, wa 274.' '.V V" ■ • 

9 . aat.wla. aawa, aw w y Mdm feirfcu, awwr-3. aw >fe ara aa fe feya 
; 1 >: at 1 faafe- >fa ndtaa hht niyfefe t alt aat (i 75 1 -52 at:) f aaa a giat at \ 

ffefeaswtafeHfaa, faf f^-3, feafaa 1971, ^ 275 . 
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“w h 7 wfswft u 7 sw uus 7 ft, yu 7 fess 7 ft 1 ferr tft ft u^ut hwk 
ofU Uft US W H 7 Gd<V ^ HUS 1 ft I K3 1 HUoJ 7 rt ' M GdtV $ HHS>H 7 H 

US' feft o(«n %U rtul I H'3' HcTTfe ft d'rl S' (VH oTUS U 7 HH73H feu fe 6d 
h'hku u ft huh 7 ft Gu feft us, fswf" suf uuft, fufer ft ft ftcft u 7 sw uuft 
US I 2d]<Vd' Kfft fSUUH 7 S Kdd 1 HUft US, KT-RS 7 ft% US, UdiH 1 Gt UW)" rtdl 
ofUftl” 10 

§UUolU HUH fetf 7 Kfft KU175 HTdAH'dlnfS ft fftdU'd U 7 Hut fufed'Hof 
HU UfH cTUft USI 

sf'iTI did few ft WUft Uft <Vd6i fyri fW4 d'dl feft WUUHoF few ft 3TS 7 
S Gsl'fdW ft I fUK S 7 ^ ftu ftfa KS (1752-53 Gt:) UWU 7 few 7 ft wfewUU 
U 7 fftlWU ft I S 7 ??* U 7 sftUH fftf fed^U U 7 SiHd'S KU175 7 ft H75H ft" WUt 
U fd d 1 d S ytJ'Gfi trfeu few HS ft WHSt KTUH ft WHU H>)"U few ft rfft <vw fkSJ 
Hfe 7 ft i ufe k§, feft feW (feus 7 s 7 uw vm) ftf uust nte ftu ft hIuh ft uft 7 
ft »lft §Hft HUH feddddo 5TUS ft ftu feft 7 ft I feu KS ftt tUTH ftte ftu ft 

auG'Gt ft i ntu ks feft fes few 7 ft fesnu yfufe feft WG Gt fefe ft" fsftr ft hu 
F ife 7 ft I uft ufe Hfe KS ftt- feuu 7 ‘KW ftUTK’ 1 1 feft feW S UUMfeGt ft, UU 
ftu wife UUK ft fft^ ufuft 7 ft I ftu KUlft Gt BTUftt UU S 7 ?? KUUH 75 7 HUU 7 ft I 
tu hus ft HUIS 7 ft tu ft ft few ufew ftft KUUftft 7 ft I Gtu ks Gt feiu Gtw 
fsGt HHUfew cUUS UFFU UKfefei 7 U 7 W3 7 HSU 7 Fife 7 ft I 

“HiH'H U 7 feftrFK... ffts-ffts feUTUU 7 feKf 7 Kd 'ft KU-ffe UU fftwl KHU 7 
ftuft KS.. dl'ftlGftl* fejft ft H'dfl'd U 7 ?ifeu... Hft" § UW ft fttft trT ft ft ftfeu 
S HU few I feud HdlK ut oCUW 6'65 rid HU UUft. . . Kldtl'ftl HO'S' ftt KfSftlSH 

UTT ft ft ftu ftftt, ftura U ftftt ifeou KU tu uu wfew I ” 12 

KffUKU TUU mad'ftl feft)" H" yft 7 ufew uftfer Tjfeu KUfewi feft" U 7 
UTofK WKt UHU §KU iTS S uftllW, TUHUftts felTff KffuKU W KlHH'ftl ft 
rlftuu U 7 U 7 ^ Wdl r few Tfe, ftH ft feft 7 UU HSK oiuft HU SU feft, ^feu feW 
rldl 75St HU 3lft, feH Ud'tS feft fejif UHKS U 7 U'oTU 7 HUU 7 ufew nWKt U ft 
HUfe U Hfe 7 ft I ?HU75 nffUKH W KIHUfel' ft ftft UKfft TTS 1756 ftfeut ?U75 
HKWUUUrftl feu irft" HUS' feft 7 ft H3W feft ufe ft UTUfe 7 ftft ufet" UHU H 7 
H'ooyw ftfe 7 1 feft" feft few ft WUUHU 3]S ufet" feft UUK HdH'St U 7 

10. rututufifer, tfezf', uwt Wu feui Hrftru Jius, uuf nfefes, 2000, iw33. 

11. °FEf Wu fife, fjTW, ufet" Wu feW HiftTH KUS, tSUf fujft, (5U 7 WsffeS 1991, 
US 7 102. 

si'ftl ftfe feW, fan ffW, 3'ftl did feW FFfUU Htirt, tSdl fftwl , rtd 1 Wftfes 1991, 
U?? 7 170. 


12 . 
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UrTH flm<# ol'rtsidH— 41# 


taa 7 , faesr, fiat afaaa, ufaro # touh 7 ^ frfu ^ran fro uauora 7 a 
fSiari 13 

#H# ?PTO Hd<id cfca # f a 7 # #U fa# # fjftf UPfaaf 7 , §## 3 7 # 1 fa# 
tof# # fiiapfuap- oft# S' i far ?fto a 7 opto #aa ‘tya a 7 # 14 a araa a 

# UffaHaaa Ufaa 7 # # Ur# UH# (1759 #.) #1 #ap aa# UITO 7 #, f##H 
aa # hft# a 7 fa# fuFaa to# a 7 aa # fau 7 to aiua 7 # 3# aa# aa# % 
of tirdd S I #4of I## aidd U'dd #T-1'd' H3T35 7 S’ H35H # dl'U' fHHl'rtt! 1 S' fol TofH 
3# cVfeoC H3TO §a § aTOTO p# S' cTO 5FH35 & H# 375 t ft H# fit# 
#3 IS# ## S 1 faa »l PcJWol'd £ Uf3 Aoid'dl ?T®ft 353T 7 fa# ## S' 1, 
Hddd §a 3 F3T35 tFcTH UUH ufdddd* oTU3 35# sid'S# ft, affaa 7 TV aa3 S 
§H§ §3 fit# H3 fa# Ha 7 S', U33 faTO § 33# H3oP §3 H3T35 7 # ta fro 
aa faro# & i fau at fita fi-ra st fHU-auiaa fita apus 7 woia'a u## ft, 
a## 6fF# S' aw? fa auiaa auas try# law # Sa 7 to# ft a# aifa# 
auafaia au u'dSl ft, faaS ijto #aa fa# yawfa \f#a # fa# to fufaaa 
a# fti fa# &ua fau auaa fita a?a# S TOraa a# froad a faa to fta 
tof 7 #! Faro fro uffaaa aar aiaa# £ u># aaar u#h #ap fans)# f# 
aft affearaw a# §aa tpa ^ ‘aro aaj’ 15 aaro fa# % aaa w TOaa 
ftpJF 9 " I 

awaa a 1- TOaa af#?a ta Haafear t fa# # aro tto iraa fro 
airoa aaooa a 1- HS'fgar aaa 1- ^i Hawa #a fa# a 7 1# ua a# - ti ?fto 
a 7 afa affaaa aar araa 7 # ^ ua# ua^ aa? aa 7 S', faa aa 7 ?) fau arat?? 7 #r 
a 7 # aifuaa aar araaaff ^ Has aiau^ a aai 3# faa arfbaa ffj 
aiua'wl aru% aaaa araro 7 # a ta S' au 7 % ^ aarpat fau 7 # axff aa# § 
ao?a w# r*yoid ^raa 7 Si faa af 7 aro fau auiaa 7 # hfu 7 fewsa aanja 
aa 7 Si „ ■ 

aa# aa # afar## aar aa 7 ^ u#a #a aa#a aa#af 7 , faa# afaa fa# 

# apu# faaTOr, uro ar# aa# aaa # aiaa# spaa Sa 7 a#ar uaafu#aF 

# faui aa 7 wfau # faa a 7 aroa ya#ap- #^1 #aoi gaa# orairaw a# 
faa aa## a 7 yro Hd'da r aa#a faiu # aa aar aaa # apaa a ftrap #, 
uaa faa # Sa 7 a a# S## faa top #tp# faaTs# ai# ap#ap aaa # yaa 

# # ofta 7 ! fea fdid'dd # aa# f aaa 35 # ataa#35 fau 7 # faui Fra 7 3sfaa 

13. ^#affw, hf# a##afiwafaaHaa, 5#fa#, a#at#aa, 2000, iJa 7 172. 

14. Sya ua (1757-58 #:) fea affevrew araa# to a 7 Htaa feaua ^a 7 f#ap 
#1 

15. 3 # #a firo, ffd&d aa; a# #a fau; rpffja aea, a# fa#, fef af#aa, 2008, 
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tJtt'sT, ftTJ# \(TOU ufeu TO ^UW few feu Wife feuft feu HU HU77 »fe #377 
us, uf yfeddl Out yet uwfe w-faro Frfuu ut Our offer fen touF feu fefeuur 

fe HU'cYTO TO z ; pgT^ oTO^ fTTtr y TO ffew yUUHUt feuO TO HTO dldd'few, HWfe 
HHoc«| 7-1 iH 1 fci fetl few y dld'SHUt rffe?> HUfe o(drt WEft fewu offer I sj'tfl ufe 
feuf £ Wife §UUofU fUTO TOUTO TO fef oTTO 18#F HUf UUTO fefe ^feft 

wust titos »fe uu fe orfefe wut offetw ^dy^lw y wiry ys'few 1 1 
ferfe ufuu few to ufdfed §ro ut yd'Udl ft yunfet y htto uhu to htow 
ores wet fuy yfe Oh offer few ft i fefet tow ut nrfeO tu ft few ^ gT^fej- 
TOUU feyrif^ wfefeWTOofferfewftl WTO feu >>fefeft TOFT H>F OTO ufew 
UUHfOutW, fayr ft few ut feu ft UWS wfe USfew ^ uyt ofufe few 

feu ufetWHS TO nffferH Wt yfeuf TOffet UU wfe UTOt Uf HTOUTO t Htf-TOTy 

fey ^ hu touh uus wet fuferonsr TO?wr ^ ^ruro y wfawr wt mru £ uu 
ft yyfew few ti 



fjTtf »f§ WtfoC 

HHftftw fmr * 

frftr yg 7 ^ >xh^ hA 1 fgy djywyy nfS^ S fy fgy fgyy grit S i fyny 7 
h? 5 sryy firtf yg^y § fsop'dfl yfSSy fgy mwz yf ^fer oftst uret S 1 fwst 
yg’y ijyf gfej-yyf (negative) »fS Synyf (rejection mode) S ssd19 oedo 

fjffcf yg'i WFy^ yd<S rl« ?j fewy d 1 J1 £fH <S J1 o(d Hot! id fid i? o((d ?5g foT iTTtf 

yg^s »fd SSr yf^rofidot wS yy yyy ’S yyy ufe 5yyy y-feyf S 1 y fe gjf 
afy yft ajy yy # fyorydd 1 yf yyyyyff crey 7- yti fyy sra^ fgyg yyy yf»d 
fjwB+f^frw yg^^HHfw-f^ fey ^ fyy fgygw 

t fefeod § feyyf iwt yyyyt % tww § hh? ot few gw Hfgf S y 7 fe 
fey yg^ yf fgwfyyy S Qu olydl fay (central points) y fdd cra^ yfe rry, 
fyy fey yg^y S gy-^y yy ydfe 7 ?) SS yy 1 fen yyS fgy wff fey ygry yf 
ydygyf Igyrfynr £ feyfe j-nyy yffefy yg yf Hfey yyfeti 
yg 7 ^ >yy Htjy 7 fyfe?> 

yg^ % fgyglgypyt yfedy fey yy yy fey gfey fyy (Frantz Fanon), 
Hgyiyy y^5 (Stuart Hall), fed fe WW (Homi K. Bhabha) »ft ntfegyg HW 
(Edward W. Said) £ Mi ffi-fyy fe'fe S, fey cTO yg^ % hS § yy-ygfe 
S ory 3 1 %yy yf arpy g Hay arsf S’ 1 fedcv feyycd S fe% Sfedm'y footgt; 
yf Hyyyf fgy feifer ifeor 7 fegfet S, Q"tl ypyfeyd feyd 7 Tra nH'd-fydo fey 
6d1*>F fey Hyyy old* y 7 udcs fey 7 S 1 §*<■> S ypyyf yf>Tu y fexl feyy The 
Wretched of the Earth d'dT yg 7 ^ S H% S oWt, Hfgm'vi'd »fS aHdld'y S 
yfyQy fyy died d yylByr w tth fy >w S yfS ffeyp?) odd* S 1 ftry fyBcf 
»fS ytddd'Hdyl Hod^d gyyaiy fnw tro't yg 7 ^ ypt *ridl2 yS 5tfy% yg fe 
‘aHdld'yl yh>r yrfoH ntS yyf f%yt»r kw feynl S H77, nyty ntS 
»fyy^ ilfew Igy yyf gdytyr yfyytwyyi §y h fey S ntt h w fgy 
fewrf ? 7 S, §h fgy fn y yffeypyyt fggyy ynlH 7- yfyy S 1 fet 1 yj - fe%nt 
yfe yg 7 ^ wS yfH ?5 yt hit yyf yfyS 1 §y fgy gt yynS rF ydd 1 © 

»fS Sh S yid'd yi-ter foti-l y (oti-l ^y fgy yny yfyS yyi friH fi-nrlyy ygrs 

w rT7)K fer vrfsrfyyr jgy 1 yy Si yFF, Tffgypyrw 7 »fS jgyfyfylyry ygry f 
Hdd yfS yyy 9o(d' 3 1 yrat ^ rF ^ yyiwyy rd aduyd dot yoyQd fgy 5oo 

* fdHdtl Ho<‘Wd, 3jy dlfad Sw sJ^cS, HH'dl yrtl^dPHol, UfyjfW I 
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S dd3 HcJ 1 Pidd' o(l dl Si’ 1 feH dd' Wife Psd'd 1 (W5 W'£ S Htid3 fee %33 
St fe[3 3?r Sg w sreSt th fenfe »rafe w h g»t33 wt Set 3 ^ Stw 
few fee fegS 33 i rtffn f3e ew S wife feStr ‘fegHdw wSfefeJ] nlfe 
S'Ptrt-lW” fetl T-THtf UsFg 3 VX^JrlPtld, Wrffe »fe JTHferWdld S diT t)d' few 
S I frT# 1 fe ‘Identity is not as transparent or unproblematic as we think. Perhaps 
instead of thinking of identity as an already accomplished fact, which the new 
cultural practices then represent, we should think, instead of identity as a 
'production', which is never complete, always in process, and always constituted 
within, not outside, representation.’ 2 3Ht ee 7 S' Ugrg 3 riwddol S tfe'ftdil S 
SSee fee - grfew S i §tt were we e-wfet, ae-wet wt fknw S i fnS 

Wifetw few 7 The Location of Culture ttfe Nation and Narration d'dl Wg St 
felT PdfcF 3 1)3' fed odd 1 S 1 §H >FOH'd, TTfewerdaT ttfe d't-iofect l(g‘g 3 w 
(other) S Held 3 fee St TTEffew rF HoTtF tt 1 W 33tw ufe PdlgStw e JTH 7 
3g cpT3 few S »fe TTfewe'doi' 3H 3 Wlfet 3W gfet (^HHdfe'e fee 3fe 
fife e HtJg St Hdd3 ft 1 3 Orientalism 7F St few ?F75 ^%W3" Hut! S HH'd 

33 S fetid 1 ?)' fee wifet feSe w wfet tf i @e 3 wyP 33 iffeifa §* Siret hk 
ySt we 3 feSe trfew w nee tt i fe e fe ft fe fee fe e errat, fee 

JTfewee 3" efe H&W? WT feof Sh .T 373) Sb 3K OT 3 »ff3»?3 
yePdd otw ft I §ZT feeKW 7 e 7 feSSt S »fe fH73W Ugfe St 3WKfet 5TW 
Sl frTJT edfe @7tS fsfe 1)733 efet BTgfe TTTffHW St cSddH 1 *! 33S 331 fefe 
fe ‘When did we become "a people"? When did we stop being one? Or are we in 
the process of becoming one? What do these big questions have to do with our 
intimate relationships with each other and with others?’ 4 fee 3TF S dtsild U7T3 7 
5F33 fe33 S ygrg 3 §Wot3 Hdd3' fee HdtoF3 offer S I frTJT 3^ fe33 
S fefere, feejrtft, 333>fet nfe fferfee efefe gfet ugrg e nrafej ttkw Hf 
offer S i wg S' fee fe33 S fee feroe wetw, Swt Stsnr, Set?F 
H3JT3 nfe Were wfeefer S fejfetfeg St offet 7-re33W3 e3 1 

ydy-d'ri 

WWe (orientalism) USKt Sfe Sfe XHddloC, SStw nfe eteS S Sfe 
nfe §33r S JTfewee St fewfw 333 e 7 jfes S, ftme 7 ntWw jfee S 

1. 333313 fttur, § 5 W 7 wSw 7 e 7T33 uagfeH3, VfenfW, 2000, U3 7 29-34. 

2. Hall, Stuart, 'Cultural Identity and Diaspora', Identity : Community, Culture Difference, 
(ed.) Jonathan Rutherford, Lawrence & Wishart, London, 1 990, p.„222. 

3. Bhabha, Homi K., 'The Third Space', Identity : Community, Culture Difference, (ed.) 
Jonathan Rutherford, Lawrence & Wishart, London, 1 990, p. 219.. 

4. Said, Edward, After the Last Sky, Faber, London, 1 986, p. 34. 
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UrTST PdJHddT d'AddH— • 41^ FfXF 

yTT3oT Orientalism Pdti ad dial d FF f%F Xfftp?tF odd' & I mrit: *Xcsn'd 
‘In short, orientalism (is) as a Western style for dominating, restructuring, and 
having authority over the Orient.’ 5 frlHF WW »f^ HAH 1 UsD-ft" Ft FF fgot 

ftft f%F tjfflH 1, f Trarfira' ffft ft 1 yfmr fm fesgrF >xit 3TFtF fFFcT ij. 

djdadld fHUf >XOH'd HdadF Ft fe»rfVw FF HddtJO fuff USH »f§" tRH 
FFfxwF £tfjf uf, ftry fgF usx tsar f’FH >m§ ffft Hfww 

Xft UFF fF5T fFHF, XffFFlfHF TTfWF 1 ^ W fe^F 1 1 frfH% UFX felOTf, 

ftfFFF wfe FtrretnfF fr Fti" ffi fen fft xfh f ffex ^ fF5t hfM, 

>XHF75 FT aFg FFT rffi-PXT FfHW 3F FSr fF3 T fdPXT ft, frTH W FT 7?Hf fe'60'H 
ft ?F Ft FFSCTST fefHZFHI 6 

ltsh ft yFa Q v 3 a'd §■ FFt (dominant) c<dA Ft a'd<v tfF fT Fofjyu 
yfmftr ©xit, §ft w hhft ctff stwbxF # §%ft f safex stfft ft hof xf% 
HPddd 755 (pure and sacred blood) Ft HcT75Xt a'F* 1 F xarfUF old* 1 Ft I fefr 
ufdfhd f%F fex dT« F FF9S 1 " rlddt F%FF fe frTH d^ f Xldl^id dolHF ^ FaIx-F 
% fHFT F§- fat ft FFT-FF 1- Ft FFOJFt o(FF % H^XF px Ft FFFt it ddldF 
(colourism) >X% dH^'e (racism) % diPo^l x-f^ UFFoT HfrT atft 1 frTF ^ HHHF 
XfH gf %HF § fXT^ FF I SF'd'dF FH" ^HF >XrT gf UFFF F?5 FTFf >Fdt Fht 
FT XfcJT^H fxui, dTFT fHUf, WZ FrfUH, F^r xfdT^F, Xf3TftiTTt Xfft >fH 7 FTfe 
FHF JXFJFT rTHTSt F^ FFI feF fFBT oFFF WSF Ft URFF H r *fFoTF lr 
FT ?t FFT 1 1 3T% FF fFcf FdT Ft f%Fr § mdl^FF ^ fF^ ya' r ^F r «l t H% FF^ 
(F75 dTWF #FT f%F FFrfljF ofer t, frTF ?F75 §FT ^ FfFFFFTFT f%F FF7T Ft 
flTSF fetfFT fdd FFUF % >Xdd fnd<S dldl FF3t ?75 F^ 3T^ U?7I frTF F 
Qddm'y foo( fFFoF ^ Black is beautiful, Black beauties >X^ Feminine % F5T75UT 
t ufmfiF FF5 §FTF3 ^ tfFF FtFt &l ‘yddd'd % XfAH'W*' wftF FSt 
f^XrftPXT f%F fd* FoTfSUr FT UdlFA 5" frTF F f^XrftPXT FF VXA-^'t! FHEIFF, 
FTTF FTFFF >X§ d'dPo(o( Fr*F FFFd feF ^1 feFf XTAF'WFt % H73H% t 

UgHt fgFd 1 *'' ^ VSHf FfeXFFTF F uPd»d', yH'feF5 r 1X% fw % FFRltF F 1 
FFrfUF oftFT |’ 8 

5. , Orientalism , Penguin, India, 2001 , p. 3. 

6. d)d3dld fitW, /cfrfrt Ifri'itl H'fdd, 3tJ *'fto< yrtlddltldl, >xf>{dXd, 2003, 

UF44. 

7. flH H3F Wdl^Fft >X^3T § fteH t fF f¥? HaPlIF Ht UF >XF^ H>f f^F fen $ XfdF fFFt 

FX# $ HKFFXdat F ^ f%FF F& FF I F^ XFFt f^F UrFat H'*PHo(d' £ fFFl BX# 

d'<»l >XFF ^ FF dTFF FcC F ofafew ^ I WT Ft f%%H FFF Frfew Ft fHTMF'dd 
HF F ilFT 3TJ5F t fTxr Ft FF I 

3TFF3TF fxuf, fk7. W fdM »{3 l/FFWf H'FJd, rt'fto< f*F WftFFfHFt, >xf^aHd, 2003, 

US’ 48-49. 


8 . 
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firfcr vgrs fet ferret feyrdfer 7 

‘dtedf net f »ryet ee fee feneferee et yferfew 7 fee feoree fet 
WBt ft I felddloidcS et yfofeyf 7 efe 1 ^f^goT ^e 7 f^g 1 ^ t, ye feed 
estfe se etfe am 7 d few feee iwr are fee 7 ft i fee d ?fetfe ^ feyf et 
feHsfldidfi % year fee fenrdw ffe W3T fet ft I felddlofdrt fe fee fee fee ftw 
e 7 HH?e, fey fyPdd'H fet USe feyfew 7 fet H3T ore^T ftl’ 9 ItftfVg^n^ 
ferret yeBeet feyrfyyr 7 £ edefe fee fee 7 feyad fe effeyr w ears 7 ft, fere 
fe fee- feyfdw fe yw ffeeedee arefe few use yet acee aftfe i yreffee 7 

% few edt fen uefe fee feed) hw et mrfae feedti fee ygra gt f^y 

UHH t fet feyfdyyf 7 tfe feAH’iffciMlfttw W fautfirdp fe & fe feoferil fefcfoT 

ear feet-exet feyrdyxr fe feead ee i fen fe yrara 7 eare 7 fee ft far few ygra 
fet feyfdyyf 7 Qfe 3'dfel d'Wdd^ 'td fe yirtHddl feyaf 7 fe fet rtdlsidl fgtt do) 1 fet fet 
feyrdw ; fe warfare offer ft 1 ferr feyfdw e 7 yeearar eere § fearafeyyge 
yrfe eefe few yy fet yfetsrcaaree (Biblical) feyfdyyf 7 ft i fee feyfdyyf 7 fee dju 
Holly Book adee 7 , yfatra yey e 7 d'Pddjd fet fe feefefyre e 7 God, 
H3ie fet fe Congregation, sale fet fe Free or Common Kitchen, fee fet fe 
Religion yfde wafer rrae 7 et eeaa, earau wfe yffety enra e arfe ear, e far farft 
yer fen 7 efe H^e atefe ear i y. djdsidie feur wanee yeeere at e feyfdyyf 7 e 7 
»mito HedUe afte 7 , ffe wfear e 7 . weatHe eu ^ 1877 fee »fe ^ 1909 
fee e 7ft mf ujw Tiiuz ^ nrafeet »^e offe §e ydy^el trwfetn e 7 
m*Hd* sre% ue i 10 fee ?fet use enne 7 fey ue et eet feyrftme ^ fefe 
yeeyet feyrfw et eerfee srafe ee i ferae (W.H. McLeod) fey ttsra »fe 
fey 7 §ue wu^yr feyetfet feufe era yfey 1 1 fete fer fee 7 ye 7 ee fey 7 
f fee tree e 7 fffe 7 fer srae t wfw &i nrafefe 7 fetie 7 fee fe fey ue % 
eeret nfe yffeereHe ferfe t eew eee et efee otee 7 tri 11 fefe 1 fe §e 
yrefefyf 7 feye 7 fee aif eree efee yet ‘aroot’ nne et ^eee 7 & i fera^ are 
tTOor edee f afete et e 7 feeior fee 7 fefe>r efee 7 at fe (arf ) rwior (edee) 


9 . fey, aradfe ftw, “fey ysre, ^edt ynaswe wfe fendfe^e”, fm ud'ej, »ffe 5 
2008, fe 7 30. 

10 . arawefeut, ferfewtiMfl#; ajy ??m fe-fefeefedt, yfffeHe, 2003, 
fe 48-49. 

11. y. t!dH<s feat ^ ey aiffe feut ^e fee d.ntrr. diS^w % 2008 fee ofe fee ^ 

feree yfe fefet offer ffe ffer dt fe fee 7 fey fe et fe nfe fee ey 7 e 7 efetw f 
fe fed 1 fed ee f aeefe % yfet aree f Handle with Care fefw ee 7 ft fefe fed 
ftrwe ?>ra ffew efe, ye >fe®e fey fe etfe wfeetw etfe d efe to 3 tye 7 

ft 1 
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1333 fdHeTdt oCrtfidH— ■ 41?+ 8 h?> 


8 of#? (rTt) % fed'd' 8 81 33f fUH 7 1881 I §H WP33 Uff cTOoT 83 ffr 8 H>1 
fetf 7 81 881 IfeWHW U3ra 388 Hi ! 188" fe ‘the sense of separateness is 
diminished by implied comparisons with Vaishnaves, by the suggestion that Guru 
Nanak might adopt various 'panthic' identities, and by the occasional claim that he 
regarded himself as a Hindu. As refracted through the Janamsakhis, the Nanak- 
Panth was in the process of self-definition but had 'not yet achieved a clear 
awareness of separate identity.’ 12 f88 3ra 81 f%3 ttffilW 7 iW ddrid 

Qyd'd H 7 ft I fend »ry81 fwtf3 the Construction of Religious Boundaries : 
Culture, Identity and Diversity in the Sikh Tradition d'Jl fiftf UsPct 8 88 3 dd 1 

feral 8 »i8 §3333 fenrftw 7 ra 7 81 & i fefenw 8 .»Fh. diffe'W 

>>13H 7 3, ‘§3d 7 8 w81 3T3 TTOoT W feew 7 rptfSTST frtTlfed Tnff 8 1 

§H w81 313 <VOo( 38H 7 UJ>f8 »f8 iddtffe dfd<i 33 I 8 oi8 HfcfrFHl »f8 of8 
djfdHdl 06 1 8 h 8 8tw*>3 81w rl'd 1 »f8 Udrf 6 81 fHw8 I fetT d 1 ^) 1 tjdy W 
dld-o3W fed ofel few fed frTtf USra cSdl ft, 88 dsj 1 Irfe fe HrtHH r tft>>r f%3 
3T3 7333 81 I’ 13 833 fe fdd'H3 3H 7 8 313 WW 133J 7 3fe1 Fft ra 7 HcVdcSl ffjfnfr 
8 d'tl8 fed did 73 81 OT3 U3 6 81 Hc<l >tf8 QtV 8 6d 3 8 681 £fd;$ WlcvQd 
H3 ora- 188, fora raw @3ra 8 rarara ffera rafora fofotf 7 »f8 rafora 81 fferaral 
fet) 81 33 fed 1 foT QdcV 81 fet cfel 3381 dfe & I §3 >>fo fet fed UdH H 7 33 
3rara8 ra8 331 forre 7 utrra 7 prara raw 81 fera araraH tgrtferaftrat % yirra 
nlrr.ul. 38 tsf rarafrra Hfedtilwra % uraal ytsfedQfel, ufeww 7 ffera rafara 
2008 ffera fera 7 faw raus 8 1 fora fera §3 arafor 7 , fefotf 7 few 7 § fferaw fef 
cran 8 Qdddlcs wr rarara ti fer 3^ ffe»rfw ra# 33f awfe fera 

H3 333 ufow 7 3t HI 3 353 tft I fePdfed ?33 §6dHl ^ 1877-78 f%3 »ftt% 
raH?3 »?33 3J3 tfH3 ftW 3t fed'rll H338 ?3W 3W?3 5ra8 38, 8(3 3 ‘133 3H 

8 rafeor’ Hf ora fera 7 nt i f88 81 3ra, hwI fe^oo^fe 8 ara 

arfafe fmt $ ‘fef frral’ 8 H3 ivw ‘88881 rafefr fera few’ odra 8, ara rrffiH 

f fef ‘813 y ran 7 ’ 81 srara f%3 ranw sra?t 81 brafed nra 5ra fra# 81 1 ’ 14 fen 

d"^ 7 81 fH3 nffipwraHara 7 , 33H3, fefdU'H, dd'fed 7 , Hf3»P3ra, H3U »f8 ugra 
»rf8 81 ifeocdl f few fed ra818 fera 88 8 8 h srara 81 81 hh sdral aral 8i 8 
18 Hotra »t8 a'dloiy*! 38I8 raw ydad'81 nicsraH?) 7 »i3Hra 881 ffenrfw 81 
3 I 3 HH3 7 fera »f3H3w1 81 8t 3 U3 1%3 npfrwlm 7 8 UH3o3 wfvff 'HB f uHm 

12. McLeod, W.H., Who is a Sikh? The Problem of Sikh Identity , Oxford, 1 989, pp. 14-18. 

13. Grewal, J.S., Historical Perspective on Sikh Identity, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1 997, 
p. 7. 

14. wrffafHUf, f7wwH?>f^u r §if f 3' : fsnr fm §?d iPSBrif, fiwgadH, wfferara, 2007, 
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d'ridTdl : fm d'd^ldl wuiTB- : fywfmu&f 

U'3H>dl 6'v> twwf Ow wwwg to g# $W5T # fgg go.rdggg wriwgf &W# 7 gfefe 

few UW M#f WTO 7 (approaches) g W#f a 1 dl o: wr# fewf rtrHdH'rtl <v« WF odd 1 
#1 felntf 1 ggf fergg, few/ron # ?ferg wfe wwfeg tof gf hhw m# wtoT# 
t fgg yfw fgg fefdd'HTOd 7 gfwr dddfe ^TOTTOfefeMd'fed Fig 7 #! fey 
ft# 1 feg 3Fg 0(5drfl gf dtJA 1 Evolution of the Khalsa »f# didTM gg *'d"dr 
(Transformation of Sikhism) »1# g#f WW TOW 7 (History of the Sikhs) few 
dggfe # fTOTO'dl ffeoT 7 fed'dl # I fend'd # gwfefem 7 # HWFg, fey ff?p- 
gf fgg ferdd'HoCd' g 7 fHU'doi fengfro Ffe 7 Ffi fg HFrong 7 $ fe#nf 33- 
diaggs nfe few 7 g fggm 7 gf ‘wro fig’ hhwf gfe fgg FFgggfef fenfetTO 
?p?5 to Hferot gtpg to i feg fro g 7 to grro H'fdw g ifeQwfef wfeg 7 , ffro 
gg g 7 feg orfes 7 f# to - 7333 #g gr Hgg o<yl g? 7 udK tiwQc <sJl iff, 
(TOfe) fegw 7 # Higfgor wr# wfew iffeg feg wfe Og 7 TOg 7 iff »f# ggf fh 
iug # fto 7 feg, to atfeg few # Ofra wgg §f gy gf #rff gdrddl fowrfefe 
g 7 tro 7 orfe 7 , fim gy f# fro 7 iff # ngwHcid feg #fgr iff’, 15 nrfe TO feoi 
to nfe wro fen fgg fwwro gf gggnfef to# ggi fro to# nforgiro Ogg 
feg few uro # fir# to (To 1 gg # nrw# agfe g# fefem 7 gfef toj gf 
#feF #fgf 3fef # 1 ‘few toh § grggt gn^ggro, ugfefere fe fenVlTOg # 
Ffewf 7 feg ftg to# Of tof 7 fegg ggf 1 # f#§f# to nfeda 1 * w tffeg ygf 
fewf g 7 gggfer yferof # 1 few usb gf gwgf ggaggro - h 7 fentfrog # yfer 
feg #fgf fegf fewfw 7 yw gg ’# ggfeffgg fgg 7 g 1 #gF # 1 ferwf gf wro 
m# fefdd'feoi fewrfw fe fen# mwt wfeOw feg hhto gt gggg # 1 ’ 16 few 7 
jfet §g?f # gfro g hsh k 7 to ## Him gf # 1 §wggg fefegwodd' gf 
fe#g feg ifef 1 f# §g few iffro # to # hto ifef 1 h# TOf# n'feg f##-f## 
6d ferr h# gf fow few 7 o'w fgwpg 7 gwg gg wfe Ggg 7 gf ggfefg ferr h# 
g 7 # yftfefe # toto gggfefey f aggniig tof g 1 h?ito # 1 ffeguf 

fegg htot # wrarafwr 7 tow yggfef 7 gg 1 fefgggwg 7 # iffeg fefegnro gfe 
# wnro # to ifegTO # gfro wfe mj bjh H fddi f ggfefefg wfe few 7 gfw 7 
wfb 7 # f#>ro tot 7 # gg TOf# fen to# f to dfw nim$ wngg # few 
fefgro, ferfero wfe fewggf gf fg# # t^fwr fgnw 1 § ttufs 7 gfefg 7 # 1 gw 
aro h 7 # gg »r# wg# h 7 # gg ww fen-ragf feg Og 7 g# agfe gfw ofero 7 
fggfwr gfggtwr ggi 


15 . §uf, w# 121-125. 

16. few, TOWfg fefur, “few USB, TO# TOTOTO W# fenfloidd”, fiftf rid >33 



(to) wrf fuf 

Htirfld <J'H * 

m fug uuf £ nte^-uni u sffefe h hhs u ytr u afe to i ta# uu 
§ fey feu ?feF ud HU %UU yfet 3TW t fe wfe fefe feu UUf I 

&y Ur HU? feu ofejU UT t fe wfe HUfefeWUoT 3U fe HUU UU 3U fefe 
fel feu HUH ?U?5 Hfeu ui HUfe ?5 t fe feu HUH U ?ife UrUUi HUHfefdrWU 
(Anthropology) U few 1 1 felfeiw U HHW HUU UUI wfe HUfe # H?fet 
U ?TT ‘HUH M # Pfe’ J5UU ?fet Uiffe fe, Ufe H%U HU feu fetJU few?5 
<*>dl HUF 1 

UPraf Sd'ddA HfetW U Ht ui ftU & I few^^fererpj^l 
HUi ofSof fe U# fi UU Hit ?5Hofi UUf ufet fafeTtf ufet UT feu Hfcw FPS 1- §cfet 

fetuttfeuHtth uuu ufuw utw utuufe u uu" ?feu it fe firtr u ?t fuuw 

feui Htut^ut, feH # U>?5 feu afei feuiw TTfetw SUiw 5TU UU I 

uu?5 &3W ui qnr ofd'Gu w mfuocdl ti gut fufe arut uuf u Hofei i 
>fer uuuu feu fey ?t spy srafefe Hi i tu feu ‘fey fauQu’ afe tfe i wtjfuu 
fey ufe ‘fey ?u ?i fyu'Gu’ yu T^yfeiHTOrfefewuufeu^ysHuuFuHti 
Ho'dd) ui yasl feu uu u ?i Hi' ui wu ^ ‘n<s«> huh ufu hu op fe-ifriw fufu 
offe h§u fetpu’ h: 5, i^aTufei (532). 

few u Hufefewuu hu ’§ fey uu afei uuui Hwifefewu u fefe uu 
# ftU fi I uui HWT fefewu U3P fe HW uuf UU^, foiGTof ufewfei H3UU 
fe H'rtHfefdlWU (Anthropology) i n?H UU »t§ HUut WSUU T ' i tfub-TU UUf I 
H'UHfefewu uafe uar nturuu fe feuu t-fenra uu - 1 1 Hwifefewu u^ 
fuaur »fUUUH T (HUUUUT) (relevance) i WH fe UU 1 " 1 1 

fey uu ?fei afei uuiw, ytfe tjfenu (attitude), Tfotmr # su 1 1 
>f ofufe feu feuyuT nfe yfeu-HyuT ufe uu ortuu 1 ' 1 1 wh uu fe H>rfew 

Hfe %U T , offei faruui <5CPU (logic) # H3T 1 1 

uufe ufe hhtuu fewfei u ppycput # wu 1 1 sran (l) tui ‘otuui 
3U?ti’ U fefe fuu HUH nfUHTU HHUU i\ o!UH (2) 1 1 cfe (ritual) ?W 51UH 
(2) HHoPd (cfUH) 1 1 H.oT. 235 WWU feuU" HUWH ‘HU otUUr’ f) | 


* 144, tn-xi, Prayy- 65 , >>tR.i.>>tR. ?tHUHufeii 
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feV UdH cSud 2 cfdH 7 U 7 fedul # I Un-foT?#, VtfHUUU)' 1 , feu SFH 7 cVcSol 

?UH # Hfloi'U U fu 7 cffuu 7 tl 
7F7>cX TPH 

if GuH ctm tiut 1 u (w.ur. 903 ) 

fefll Wraifet feu H 7 # # HHol'dl orw U 7 §$tf offe 7 # : 

ufk fcf yw, 

rid feet of' 0 diQ 
<V¥f Sfi f, fdtiol t/9Vc/ 

HU fef H¥ (T Of II (903) 

Hd’MH HHoPd ut »fe fe»f 7 fe'>'H 7 oraU 7 t - UUHUtfe (TO offe 7 ufe»F 
§U oraH feflU 7 »fHU fefe # ufo?! 7 U# ## tTUH, fe»FU »Ffe HHoCU — 

tfeot orra tr, fen feu gqt stun (l) u 7 i-rafe u 7 # th 7 ufenri 
ufe ipfeura ura wraura Sltuf 14 feu SUX 7 ©# U?> : 
ordHdiw m crufzr »iww 
fkf U 7 # ffd T fff WcTd II (162) 

Mtfd'dd >>lOH'd oldHoc’s ...©U o(dH 3 HdO UdS *>f© UU Hfew © cXdrt 
CT 31 ... UU 

HU AFCTUU gfe 1 HH# H 7 Pi 7 HH# ©UU 7 ©feu TTfloPU 7 (oraH 2) feu ut 
ffettf 7 UfUU 7 1 1 HI# oraH (1) Uf Ufw U 7 Wddofd* U^ UU U% 7F ©t, »f3feu 
»fe fewfeot U3 513# dH'dl W HUUt # HU HHot'd (oraH 2) HflFHor U3 513# 
»feflof » ft H-flU (public) UU.I 

Hflf H'fdd'd 3Tf tttUrl?) FT^JH H 7 3# 53 feu Htft otUH (1) H 7 © ^ 
HftJdH 7 ?) UU : 

rW ofg 7> HlG 32T fcW cftfd' 
dWd ofUK dfe nrfiwil (748) 

OT r t 7 W»f3H T 3 ‘HU WU Hfe»f ?)# T#, ©H t# rffe eft orau 7 flt »f© 

33 feu# aruH 7 ora# fen uu ftu »rfe»F #’ »r# uf Trfuu feuu 7 fe# 
u?> fe : . 

w 7 ^ ifa wfir erfi £# 

swfd UUd uwfsw // (748) 

Hrfeu fe# feed’s # sran (l) »r# ( 2 ) uf fg^u 7 ufe fd feu 7 ut uu 
vMfeu 7 feul" ?u«3 ## <rauf uuf ufem 7 ! feu7u u 7 wife) ifatr feu feu 7 # ? 
feu?) 7 fefe yUHU 7 (primacy) feu t ? 5# feu?U U 7 UU U IW # ? 

Hd'MH wuHra Hfeocd §u uuk t, feuu 7 wiu fuu # ufem 7 u# i ‘ura 

H Hol'd’ U 7 feuuol u( »PH>r # 5# WTU UU 7 t ? feuU 7 ffUrU S[UHfefe»fof 
(theological) - ufw?5Ufeu (speculative) U flora 7 t feuU 7 wfw fewsfet # 
HHU »T#3 U 7 ?)Uf I 
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UfTST PdHddT of'cSjgiJH — 4 1^+ 


ofdH (2) U 7 WlHd o(sl ?'d Hdld ?d*<i old'? 1 [tit! 1 # I i-fU 1 W offdti 1 Hf 
fe §US Hof# fH75 ufef tf, feffe §U# HUH wt #UU t# U# US I 

W5 HU U 7 afUS 7 ygy nfiy^ Pyj-itt'Hf ‘UafH’ W# ‘SUU’ HH ^U 7 tf, 

frfU# afUH-W# § 3U fefe TO I fw ufef U 7 ipFS-CTf (paradigm) gif Sfeof-wfu# 

u 7 th 

^tpit dig Qw t >>fit 

>mt srftyf UfT ZWUt // (H. 4, USUTUf 11, HS 7 669) 

a#- iTOof u 7 gjf yf # i fksmns uusTsaffeu fen afa u 7 Plan'd Hfuu 
tu asftfe u 7 gif w # fen# hu# gjf ware s »mw gjf au 7 few i 
feu fetf fUHPdPtiW 7 (theology) & feu# fetf tiPdd U 7 Wil'd Uf# ITS # Hsf'do 1 
ut nuauf tf 1 feu # fWfw arun (i) ferrfe wuru S' TToreV i fe# afa 

# awr uf -40 Hcwmft feu ‘hut fe$ u 7 u# # h 7 # 1 1 

gjf UUTUTT fa# fscrn # ynat atu% us i 
wti nfswu wfu t tsu 

§utw sit yw wntii (h. 4, uufe 3, as 7 605) 

iu gif afaru ufara - u 7 tte 7 ‘arfo Hfe fir afuu 7 yua ’ u feu 7 # 1 

HU# 3# # 19, HS 7 1365) 
fa# fgT nt-Otis*'? (selfrise) afUH feafe ufef tidH'Q*' HUfof?5 1 1 feu 
d'Pddjg U 7 ‘UofH’ §■ I 

>trjf hwt nt off 

ufu US 3^ // (H. 5, l-Ff ^ 8, HS 7 1097) 

UofH u 7 huh?' fua ydafeftior 7 afe fefeuur fed aiwfofof D i gru-af# ’# 
yaws gju ffIws gjf -y# u 7 ulnars afet fefe us »fe fus 7 # uuh# fe 

UofH # ITU-»TUU (category) £ wffs f¥wfw ofU# US, frT# Uff »fHU HUT Hf 
S SH H 7 fa# ?USS 5TU# US, fofQTdf H'M'dcS US # Sof3T fsaiUJ H §HUcfH tu 

f?#a nrfycr urs?u h #t msu# h>fs ti 

fa# Hf- us # umbr ?fs»rat aru# s# 1 au# d'fddju # shu auus 
u# 1 1 urffruT w T 5 r tuu 1- UofH 1 1 
fkw uh ikw mw 
w s(§ 7^ft srtft // 

(HUW 4, ?TU fn#, H. 1, 2/20, ifcV 91) 

nrylsaf gaT as# hh h 1 Hus^yus afe feu fe -mu wffs hts# ysas 

# faefef u Hfe- & i feu ya^-ufe # wmf # i # yuns feu fe»mrar 
othu If # #d*' afe # auu aw wwuster ^ tteaffer i feuut feurfaw ‘otuh’ 

Pall'd Odl ofU Hofd 1 , PofQTof o(dH # HTTF ‘H'lH 1 wffs’ Hof'dfHof (active) # HU 
Utr ur OPUS HUir Uf Hfe 1 " H IPU ??U|S # »fH'ddd' afU# # I 
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riftfft Hum mufft mfftw 

ftri Wdrfn mftf // (H. 1, aXTOf 2, 1® 877) 

H. or. 852 WM ‘TOt’ ‘orfe Bafet’ & I SW W Ba-fet ?53ia 
TO & fi-IJ-lt! 1 BSFT TO §tf HnfooT SSf I Bat oFBS ys 1 ^ W/BBS'’ HS rFB 1 " 
& I H?ffnfS- fis«l nfH (Sanskrit-English Dictionary, US 1 " 337) ntHH'd otaa shake, 
push tl Bat cFBS fest-fcSdsid msaa Baafet S fer»F ft (fet tat tstt tf fe 
H.or. fas otaa, ta, i¥ £ Bof-as sat as vs mss fet a§ ssf i fea orst 
H?ftnfS-tS?5tniH W HUT3 1 fer fw) I 

fiat 1 fe fast at ^75 3 # ft s^rat fet sf asst slatt nrfast & ft 

tT Hlddl oTS tfG feat fist) fi-W llW'd 1 frto(« rtcil Ho( id 1 I 

muf m fft»F ftft mount 

mun eft drift ftut // (h. 5, sarott 1 , ftm 882) 

at t U'dGd't ffet SSB at ftu TTGTO-st tf ftTB m new 8 (alternative) 
ores, m oreaort a mim tf 1 

fet feast t are mass stia orfst as ft toft nit sat at at t fsa 
t feyfenna cSdl i 

w yft unit rift ?rfu h (a. 5, astrot 51, us* 899) 

at tT?) H'a'drt a*-fi nit tfsoi eras’’ fist) fesd 1 oJ) tyarva Got! 1 oidt 

fas afeF fisa-s'H afsnr sfenr t 1 at at fort at yastt ft at ores’’ a 7 s?5 
tf otfsa, vs atd 'ail, satires’-, tar, atet, sare ft ass ores 1 - w TO Mto i 
at ts fas ydH'da (philanthropy) St fefeFHoT f?rfl fetfe npff 
sfanrlanF t nmretnr arattnr fare m mass vs^ a# stt at i ylH'tl 
adH'da ts gsHfafsnr ’t va 1 ’ ft fbr at nrv citvodi'd ft assa 1- fesa 1- ft fiaaar 
maau t fe afaat, twa at atfenr at t^ 1 ajat faa nr§% as i 

t sraa fata w fata wra at yaawat faa ’t at w feaa r aaa 
ufaaar aa at aa3auas 1 1 asfafws w l w^ at aa'ws 1 ’ (ambivalence of 
response) w yasr nro 1 1 ata ft ata a 1 uwa 1- iaaoit aa orat at 7>aat a^ 
at’ 1 1 ' aa ata fat ata ft aaa tf fantorat ajfaa srat as i feat afe ata 
ata t ufaaaas at 1 1 at a«or sraa feat w msafet t ua 3o?afes att 
at att aa afaaa sraat t ft Gaat (asfaa) a^ aaafaor afeat to feaaa 
aat aaftat at i feat t at at atsraa^ tt (self-pity) a asra aaat i ataaa 
a aaaat ya-r a famF 1 1 sat" a nra 7 faw aaaw a 3Tta i 
Ht ftftf wurif 6c ft UftHUt 
ftft wu aa uh um ft uftufti 

feTF matt sat a aora at fas fat st-otaa aas fuaa at Hofet sat i 
at fewft rraia at atHor irroa irtaaa s aa Traa t taa at tf i fat fat 
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UFF PdHddl oTOS^H— 41^ FlFF 


F 7 FifrlF 7 HtaPHoT l^dda* Operation Blue Star F 1 HFTF FfFFf 7 QotD 
TOFF f^rfsP CFfP tP 1 FfoTlTF fny odFrP HP fbr W%\ H'Flofl (Psyche 

hurt) FlFF FHp ff I ff otff foT FffrlF 7 offus (TO H'FlofP § FFp otFF W# , 

ff 3 + toP whf FFf ff 7 ift faro FfFF nrsw § fpff 7 ff fP fernf spfs 7 

§ HHTO H 7 FF F FF 5TFF TO ftTFFF 7 fWF 7 HP I 

aw FF^r fP h'Pff fff^ jthtoP PdO'd jmw Prop hP i 
■tT fkw F 7 # IT Wtrf' 

FF eft 0 ufell (H. 1 HFfe 1) 

fjTtT F HtctFF 7 HF 7 IP 1 H f^o[ FF ’t frTH FF F5T fffF J#6Td£' F* FF 
d P<J d Oft 6 d 6Pl FF dd PdF rtdl I 

FSWp HTOf HdofdF 7 T FFtpF oTFF 7 ff 1 »F>f »f3T%F DIOT oTfFF 7 fP It 
is an unfair world (FFpFf 7 f^F FF-FtfP fP) I fefT STFff §FF WTOF^ fSFft" 
FFFtfP cSFf J5dIFp , fflFp EPF 75TOp If 1 fFFff gFHf%fF»lF 5PFF FF I fFTPFp FF 
HpFFF5 ff, FF 7 FFF, fF dd'dl faFFt TO ’§■ ?iW F H 7 ?) I olttfeF (Calvin) 
feF^ F 7 HF ff fo feF F 7 PlFFBofFtTO Fp HFFp ff fof unff § HFFT IFF >tfff ¥& 
§ FFot fFF irT %t I fen ?5Sf ^feF-? 7 # TOP »R4Ff FTFSt % TO UF§t 
FF I HTOFFpnfF (Muggelatonian) wfflF 7 feFct 7 ff , frTFF 7 »FTJSf »fFFFT f^F 
FF F H3IF 7 FF FFF, FF# fFF ffTO §FFp §W ofFF 7 ff 1 1 

WfcnMP HrfFFoT niWfi' fFF fl fotFP odFF 7 ’t HFTFF TSrfF 7 F% F 7 fFF 
fcj 7 fPF 7 ff fol FFFFW W5FF F 7 FFp, HFT Ht-oTFFr Ft FFFF oTF fFF 7 1 1 
ff§ WfUJ" »nj^ Qnd'F o(W Fat ^'d *>tfrld1 dol UWdi aat 3" I 

>f§ iormft»fF % (TOor U'tiJH'd UrF TO TOFfFW tFFff FFt 

tTOoPFp frof for troifhaF taf st^ft »ft 7#-orFFT § f? 5^ roidF'd Ff feroP 
HHFFT til 2 

^F % FfF^ fF^ fFF orFK-fPWF Fp f^FFS 1 Ft ftToTF Ffe»T‘, IfTTF 1- 
F'dwPcSoT irfFFFr HdlPofdl P*oi«i' d'dld' TfP, FF few KFf%fc(T»P7iFr TrFprP 
TTHFT fFF H%-oTFST Fp FFT-PF iff I 

CrFF fidfaFFH FfCTFF rldld FFp^ Ft (Sdl FF HfoTW ftTH d^ 1 F 7 
FFrfST grg% jfl-| fF FFH F 7 fFWl t FfFfPdF (veteran) »1§ 

FF-HHF % rjfFFFH 7 fFF FFF 1 1 

npF>rT, ffhtfh 7 , hffP f 7 au'WhIw tttof !Pi HFlVPdrwjor ff ’ t 

moksha... the sine qua non of autonomy through total introjection of the ’Other’, 
the not-self. 3 

1. E.P. Thompson, Witness Against The Beast, Oxford University Press, 1993, pp. 78, 169. 

2. King Richard the Second, III, 2. 4-26 etal. 

3. Sudhir Kakar, The Inner World, OUP, 1982, 87, pp. 1 28-29. 
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Moral- sfunfufetf 7 u 7 wot th fere 7 urasr-yra (fall-out) nt-kg 
(narcissism) »fk »?yy yyg 7 (introversion) ft, frlddl fer-yrgHUra (solipsism) 
ut ura 3or u Hot# ft, feT wwy wffuH fr fey fek da - % uaray w gw cwf 
u Hora 7 1 yra nrarT7i H'fda wy gun fufew »fk hhtt (fg% raygt Hd'rt^gl) 

£ EUU w ygyy yyk Uc5l 

< 5 ZT iw^r Hl 3 fW 
fid fdd' ate dioioid // 
fid ftdd' dffid' Hd hi dd 

yfedb hrfew Tmmmuii 

dCdfiFS &d sidl’d 'fi yutfET 

(■^w rmu iffor yfainmuii 

(M. 5, 7TOOT HUHfqpt 15, W 1355) 
(Hra - Hra 7 ; fyg - He 7 ; fray - yratw kl; fesra - fer kl; yfcg 7 - 
ujy g^l; hu - yg; ktgy - feu 7 kl; - Hkkw; Wtsycrsu - gw uk 

rrfew % hum' kl)i 

{gy tiuf, ofcft sfdi^ra w fera & : 
fer-yfraHura h 7 yfkl yfyyHuy 7 kfyt 7 hhw y ^kl mra 7 ?>yf i 
nraral hutu frag - tffe fug kywfyof ot y for kt yg feral 
orferay »ryy uffe % yra fyy fgura y^fs ?ral fyypy ukt 1 kh 

Hgftw- w yffer few tf, fan fek ukt Kg#- ’k tte 7 oro afe yfugfayfra 
yfyy-fti fray" w fe ?sra £ klk tl rak yy i hu k sfe iu fell kl fyy y yra 
rtdik <jo, fkoy GdtH tjnral y- yd'8 yra 7 & i rfdiT y whs 7 oc« y 7 ?ray yfrat 
nra 7 & yg- fijw k yrafau roty kl t-gunkl u 7 few yyf ypkra 7 i 
ddldld k nftrara The Indian Express, 26 rldddl, 2001 kl Ijyyt kl fe 
kk ’t »rk Hot# k firagr wyk feu raffe 7 y gfe ’k fgurgi k wuk ura 7 
y kg gik yra HdHfqjdl # gfw k# ora fggli 

oral yg?> 6'8 ra 7 ferrast yfuw kfr ura 7 rfl i %y ygkl ygra u 7 gigg?ra 
y fen 7 1 Q v y 1 wdd fyy aradl d 1 til yfi-TH?ra foyoid d fyyf 7 1 «so igra MdraH 7 
aryl w fg ^rfg 7 hI, fer gl t^yra kggt tgws" fg«M?)' k ?ioph araral ora?fl 
ifl i gory orarat ora^ fewg gsralg ora fgy ifli h 7 ^ 7 urat ojfkHTra £y 
ygg fe>ri w 3 gorald ygk Pgwn* ?g?5 dgiwfewi fgwH* rrara fej^ gl 
y»e' hI i ypyt s'ho fgg sfura 7 - tfs 7 uryt yy^ girt 7 ot" gfe gl i 

urat orfHHyy ul>>p fg?) KgygrakH 7 kt, ku u 7 yf-ftrsrarara, scwo fug- 
gy flwfg u 7 fgura, gpyt-gtH 7 3 ®? gl uHTora 1 feral fwfey ? nraral 
dfggyyg 7 k y?y fuu fera yuuk ggcr g 7 ?rag »r rfe kt yg other introjected 
(nrarg k >jfggcrra) fuu hotI §kl dfa gftr uul 1 gfe ift ? 
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UFFHT pJHeel oert.SdH— 4ire §HS 


3.H. >>T3tfP § cv-^d-i o(S tldcf fflW fed oc^rt §P Hfef 8d§ <V 75 t-lrf fetl 
WWS'd 333 did] offotTI § - “Sfcl rtol 33 3>HSw] (3H *>to(76]) 3 dl tfl I ” refetf, 
fel 7 H'di (wife burning) re PdHd H35 /U^ArejnT 37)1 ‘3X3<5b]’ § | 

dWdT lep 1 re »fH3 Wit Hs^'ddl 3»IWore ’§ feP & I re33 § wfe 
apX'dl §H' cV<*4 fUfett HS HW 3* (3)-l (S'W feP ddl HdU ddl I 

3W#3 fHUf f%33 § 3T3p ’3 §33 o( >feW3 ’§ fe33 W SH HP I fef3 3feP 
afe §75 3§P § f%33 3 f§3§ § 3t ’§ fere §§ fere refs 7 fere i sre 

§3# 33FT re fed! few I §33>refere, §3§ H33 § >>033 3 §3& 33§ § P33'£, 

fry 7 ddr-fe 3t ddld S3 fereP I Pseo< § Qfe 33 Pd 5 I Pdfe SfcTI dJHd'dl SpH>re 
§fere Hpl fej?) §33 §P fH33 H§3 3P§P § §"33 § f§33 S3 fere I §33 373 
fere I dJiHd'dl fe33 § sTfe ‘fedfe (fe»f33) 3) 3§P §§1 3§P §” fed 7 fere75 
§ f§3 H3 7 »Rt§ ttTU 3 f%33 SW HW (superior) HHSre Hpl 

3^ fefe re§P t03 W ^ >re3§ >re3 3 >33Tfe 3 §fe HHS§ 33 I 

§H fed >§7T.Hp. b!3H3 §P>re fWdd' 333 Paw-iddd 3f3§ 33, “8d 3p >§? 

>§H.HP. 3 p fere 7 !” W% jfftTttf 7 fere nffereS re 7 tfe § 33 HtlTO §P UF3 §, »f§ 
»ffeP3 (honour) W fefe-refe »T333 § 113 1333 7 3T=ffe 3333 33^1 3p 3^3 
§ fe yrrfeK re wafereP 3 r fr reffere 3p fref »mfe »rei § HrcaHfewafere re fre 
HH?re fere 7 ? H3§t reP greHfefere i ferere reP norere re irerenre re »?h hP, 
8<j<v re 3p §? 

Lff%3f§3 »?33H¥re re fHF-3 T 3p (infantiie) H'SdlHrere 335 ifeT §1 
nre# f3§ nraret »f§3 32 # hP; 37-533 srere 3 3§ H3 1 »f3§3 ttw afep 
Haro § fure f33 ojk ojH ^ rereresP fere re §ure3 33 fare hPi 3f33 arop 
§p “fere 33 fere 33 ” y3re H3§P, hP i afep ^ fefe fere f33 fe ^3 

— j, 

y<JH33tr| r y§ fe^ - 1 §3§ Poril H333 H>f3, ^hH 3' 3 HH3 3 7 >>T% foT f7T>reHp 

fere f33 feare fere ret sfp reor ^ i nrot 533333 § feiPare* ?fe aroP ifafp 
ypare 3 >re3§ 335 rere ^re hP, fen f33 §3§P §75f TrereusP^PiPPi arefpniffe 

3FT3§ § war 3f3re HP “Whose only purpose was a restoration of personal 
psychic potency that would help him to regain control over political events.” 4 
fret 33H §f frereP rerrew f33 re3§P Hrere §P fH3Frrere>i3 cm hPi 
fensPdS fPrenre retP 3§P § U3 Hrere §P tfe 3 P 3 P ferafep (institutional) apre 
wereP 3fe nr§3p 3§P § i §" ferre feudalism re @re333 fere 3^ i 

Feudalism re H33) PyPdd'HS'd >333 Hre¥ fefre § fe 33P 1 7TH3 7 § 
3333 753py3feP Hdd'dWl §R3p §H>feP tfe 33§P 3f3§P § I fefeP 1 H§P § Ug>tP 
333 P^d §K/Pho! §P >xfrT3p 3>fP HP fe S d'O lord ^retl^ Hh'd si P^d 1 (vassals) 


4. Sudhir Kakar, Intimate Relations, Viking, New Delhi, 1 989, pp. 1 07-08. 



(cJi) WihI fils' rttJl 
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§ f d 7 # (feu=fief=gtJT) fHdcSd 1 * 1 if hto 7 #i to# (tie#) # toot 
(homage) 0# #, fim e 7 WTO TOe fro TO77 7 Oft fe#W H'fedl ’t # 
fi(W I fdlWTOfi H# # tiro HTO HtTTO TO 1 f3TW I f#T 77H 7 # H-deTT 7 e 7 
710177 to #wi fro i#s if fKfird trfte eif # wt fo# frofw ora# 
TOTOdTO fiM#d TO TOd il# 7 #1 

Hd# TOTO # Offild 7 ilfd Ijatr t#W fTO TO fo# ## §#rTWI 

to# irou e 7 tlee-Koro yro-H’fajdl' # ufir# # toh e Idror 7 i to hoi# 

tfffd HHOl 20# 71# % WTO TO ddfen fTO 7 I C]d# ef^e-7HOT?7 fdd #1^ 
(vassals) W# efe £ tf TO fire TOTdt fdOfo# § te TTOe 7 #1 fed 
fTOTO3 T -?S T # 75# ’t oCc; 1 fro rl'td 1 ff I rTU 7 ?) Pdd sTORS (vassals) ora fif# 

# d#77 # K#e-§ TOTO TO TO# # liTH TO5 TTOOfi-HTO W o[H ## fdd 7 I 
fTU'rtl #1 OfH?5 ’t fi^d dt fe e 7 TO t e H 7 ? 7 # 7>dl d Ho# I CRP-T fdd TO% 
TOO!# 7 g# ddlTS 71771 %TO § §#d# # MdH fif# # TO HOT77 e WTO 
HTO-HTO TITO 7T 7 fdd 7 71# (M-HTO # tfte 7 TO d 1#W I trot # #5 tf fe 
d?# tlfd W# Hifiw ’t fTO# fiTOH TO## # TO JWtT fe# #5 OR# 
§TO# fijTf ’t 75^ 7T 7 TO Tlfew I 5 f# OfTTTTO tf fe UTO #11 TO# ’t >lf 77# 
TITO 7 ?# # HOf# t tfdT 7 Po#To< H'dlldd'dl, fetl# 7FF> TO# Tlfg# e 7 ddd77 
TITO 77# #1 

fTT# fro 7# f?# WTOTTTOTO 31# # fiTHd dTO# TH'cSHf^ fdl W77 # 
PHdH&'dTOT oTO # fed 7 H 7 TITO 7 1 1 fflkf Offild 7 HHd #, fid# #TO HH75H# 
ofTO TO% # fro # filf dfd# # I fife TOTH WUt fed fdOfd# § §cl # TITO 7 

# to fe# Ife-fro fi w# fro ttto #fi to tito 7 i #e e 7 tot 7 dimrfe ffiur, 

Hd'd'rl' TO#3 fifuf e 7 KOI 7 , ### §TO f?% TOTOT# HTTOKTS HS 7 fi^W 
filTW #, d# H 7 HOI KM) 7 <3 I filK 7 6drt TTd K73 7 # K? fTTK HS 7 few I ft 1 W 
firew <S« Po(A 6tHd W Sc^tf 77# filTTO 7 1 

fro fiffcf TOH WK# l #577 fro fife TO # TO# K r 'TOf?PdlW 77 # H## 
wtottthkbt 3# e tito 7 1 1 e# i# frw toh fi woj# sifirar 3#d H%-wfir#?7 
75# fif^ TOTH # TO ^1 KTTO ?# W# e'dTTd HrfijH # UpdTO'H 7 # 5fd% # 
TO ufdoTdK 7 If feTJTToT Wd# # OfftlWe #1 ># Tlfij# f?e fdJOHd # P?Hfij'd 
fpeop# di 

wfie f?e # ofe # yen TO5 7 e’ee 7 # i TOt fiff ^Tgor to # fw 
e HTO 7 & frf# ©TOTOT f?e add H'9 ffftf 7 e 7 si'drt dK f?e fife Ue e 7 (Hold 
efewti ># (l) wen ^ wtoh fero w# (2) wron if mw wnfero e 7 
fero # TOe 7 1 to en% # toP f?wfaw 7# TOe 7 ! 


5. Marc Bloch, Feudal Society, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1 978, p. 2 1 3. 
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Ufre PjH2'dl cCAjddH— 41? 7 ShA 


T%K Sh HiTT >PS §HH'H % HHH3T W.H.HTC5. HffiiHHH % >>pH.>?rH'.yP. 
Hti Guth S hth 7 firiy aps hS >> f§P nwfecHH fP 1 fSoi for ep>t £ hthhh 
fft £ UFfcot HpfHHT £ HHFA' oTHA 7 Hp I §75 TTftra - (civilian) STUfHPf 7 

P#H §"% H& 3lS I doldld ora1^»r- HTTHH Hp HH PfH Pi 7 SI'S, orfSS, ‘fUH HH 
HH tv ri'PHH (dias) H 2 §HHS HTO #f HrfuH ctfSS, ‘to Hp, S 2 wt 

hh u 7 ?” 

“§t ote, S§ HH srfHH 7 I H S 7 honorary (fed'rfl) fmr nt" HTHHH Hp 

orfnSi 

HUHH3 7 fHH lEHo! 7 H SahP S fe Hr f3P>TO H 7 nFTFH 

UHd'M-ldd! Adi I fSTT o(dc} lfc!d<V S dPdH Adi H Ho(dl I >>lrl5 Pc (tflPT?) H 7 

»TW rjfofddl Hp FETAF 7 S, fHH H wlw AHp 2 Hr H3H 7 Mf H ETHp TjPdfdd! 
Hr IJHfcr »1AHH WTHH S 1 fHH HolHp H 7 Psfd'Pdof ^tfr-Htf 3 SP 2 S HoTH 7 I 

HHS HAPdPdimrH Hp U53H5 S HAfHp S, fHUHp 3T?5F/5por % »fq)H t 1 
HcfHp 3R5F/5pol Hp PHHdl H 2 <5# H 7 # Hr HAfHp I feu feS HHH Hp HHH BHp 
PiAHU H 7 S-» 1 AdU (relevant/irrelevant) HHp S' I ISS oddA HoTHp-oTHH H 7 
PiHH-WHr- H^o(d5:' r % AH3 AW'UWlW HHH ?7Tff, Prldd' ?FH>fp gfe 

Hp W& Pyd^'cdw Si Pt 2 WP-lt Sh fHH VfBWH HAp^PdTPfrA' H 7 tHH 7 fHH 7 S, 
fto* IHd'dy $ ^rfHW HT HHHT S' I feu 3Tf5 AWtHW S fe fefP fHWolHp H 7 
Sh fHH §VHofH HSH STdHHte A 7 St I 

3TH »fHHA HrfpJH Hr HWoT HdHfcfHl 15 T-THr, fU3r, HatfPnfr, KoH % 
»FHHof PfTtjTg- ht% ^ frTU^r §HAT % ^ yrg)- % fejrg gr=) | ^ ^)- wrfirop 

fH oiHHr S' 3r feH §HHr HA , f%fdl»T r 75' S' I 

HpFPHl, HH?5Hr?PP PdH'dsr'A'' Hr PdW^'H S' fe PIH^ OTT f?H HHH Hr 
7jff5H fenforfeoT hh! 2 , irdf iw-§iran ato Sht S' i 6 ^ hItthP, ferwHp fHH^r 

^JHf%lH»fr >}(3 wfenr ^ oTOW oTH^ UW W fTTtft f?H iHH 7THHT HP 

3fe ?njl 2 , o[^5 SfUHfVfHnfr' fr | TT% ‘W3, fllHr, HOTi «of’ W Hr PfF UH , W 
3Tf S' I H fTTfcf 3THP t^r Hr §VoHH 3Tf HP ^r S' 1 31f WH feimi (concept) 
oldW qd H Pc Pd W Adi , PtlO H 1 ^ 1 HT-FH PsIdlAfr?) S' I rlA-^4o0d Hr UH-&4o0d 
% P%ol75U (concept) H 7 ^rcr S' I IrfH HH HS' fird" HrtSMoOdl S% U7>, §H SS UH 
Hof fPjH <5cJp 2 HH3P, PdGTd 3HH fc f HTTSUoPH hP AHp 2 1 fiw fdH»fr S 
feHHHr, Hod, HTH HfUH olPd Ho(S dA fe Qd Pf.H. o (« SS fUH H 7 Gtd'rPI ftfif 

Shthi 


6. W. Montgomery Watt, The Guardian, Weekly, Nov. 13-19, 2003, p. 1 8; Islamic Philosophy 
andTheology, Edinburgh University Press, 1967, p. 175. 



tfftrer U fefdd'H $£& dt^dd H'fdU 

wt# fmr dMd'dt * 

§ ddd'rt'dl 00(33 % 3# 3Tf ffe Hold oldd'Sto totfl fife dl3 TTOdfcl 
fife 3133 #33 w ##333 #335 fh f# §3 # 33 ff, fen ^ H3H 33 - 33 # 
#F fife dtHdl'd # ei'to toil c# tool 1 #»F HHo(to' , vJl'tH't! H tool % dHcSlol' % 

dW^-fi-f# t 3## % >>i fjH'H ffef 3f#F I 

Hdd H'3, 37FH fife dl$ fiTO 1 " t f#T toPdd fife fed# Wdl3'(S 3' Pfc! W | 
33 $ f#F =ra<s3''3?> % ijfTTcr fife H3 fnui-, H33 r s T , sfeid, to##, t#3#, 
fdTtod'tol §3 fife 3# fa# t fafa t fer frfs Hdald' & F3H fa#, fa# 3T33 
eF3# % f##FH fife TOT # 33 3# # 3# 3H# dfo# I 3fr T frTJT 313# 
iSfw # H33t # W 5ff#fF 3# t, §3 t H# 3 1- *jfaf3 fife #dd #331 
f# fife 33<Y3'3?V t ‘3# t ,33# § ## H33f ffe Hdd'tol of# fife 3" f# 
feto#33 # 33 3fij WW ff 1 ft# 33# feto#33 fife §fe #3% 3# § effffe 
oOW 3# tf 1 #33 § Hdd'tol 3# ffef % 3## fife ttFH U[ti Pto3 3## tf 
fa Ps3 # fife tofe 3 7531331 1200 FFto 3fi# >Ftot % 1# fife §fe t 3#t 
Udd 37# Hdtorl 3f3W 7513 t >3# 3fe-3#t HU 3# 75 5d ^ I tfe 3" 1 " ?FH 3#T3 
»ft 33# W ?FH fF3T Hf I 1 Tdfew tTfe t fa HFtot % feto# fife 3# H¥3 wfe 
of# # 3f3 T -3#fF v>F# VH3F to# 33# 3# # ffeTT fato# fat »F 3rT I 
#33' 3# # ’# Ufi# fadfto of#, f# fife 3 1- OTf #33 #33 y#53 
3fe»F I 3#iFF fF3f, Hdd'tol 5# 3# 33# ’t »F 3fw I f# fife #33 t 
Hdd'tol, #F fu# tF #■ # T I 

.1699 #. # f%7F# § H3 qf 3T3 ## fifuf # ^ fife H3# § if >X#V3 
#3H 33# H# f# 7 # H# % fife #33 TFfijH 1# TO H33 fifuf §• OT 
3S3f3 fJW tT3 T dd 1 ^ 3fc5333 TFfijd ^ HH'dlrf fife 3tf | f# - Hd'rt #T 33T3 
S^f feFFtF fHW ff Hdd'3' 3# (Sofdd'd' H3 1 2 f#T y'A3'6 ^ #-#r 3ft 
53H 1 # t oF3# fife #T-3f t fdTF IF133F I 3^ H33 feuf t 33 3# # I 
fe^i" fit# ti ■ W F3 1 fifuf 3F3to3#3F #T % 3# effife dt 3<5I (5^ET 

* 7F#of 3 }h#. H#3f3 flfedl H375, ddtSd'dtS I 

1. feof3M fifunws, m&wfkmrfmr, ## hft 3 T f#3, 42 -ajf # ad'dd 3313 , 

WtoWcfTO, Wf>(3Trar-143002, fife! 4 ®, 146, 35fto UWF#, MffifHHd, JJoTHd 
2001, #5. 

2. f?c/7, lf?F 6. 
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faa (OHC J1 cCrtjSdH— 41B fan?) 


sb faur m | dw^ i «lm T sw sffa faB offsf i fa, ww sw faur fa wrofa 

fwfaur sTiUTOTTfTOWd'd'ri 1 dirild faur fa TOtarfa ssffa offfa »rfa *afd3 
faf rldl Psfa H Jltl d$ I dir), yy 1 3d! 1 frTU-T £jrlrtlo( 3 Hdfa HS I H. ddl fiw rt0?9 
6'« g?5 fa »i 1 oTl yo'<s' ft'w <;c<d S3 sfa 1 1837 at. fsfa h. d>«5 *'« Trass fror 
sfats fafal fat, W W fjTUT fat ST afa fa faafa Hd^tt fsfa faf fas>lT 3 
HSt fsUTf as I UHf 7371 SW faur faur, ffa?f uPdd'd faf STf ffafawsf »FUt 
Pad tttfl suf i w >-Tur faur 3 urr uss'' Psti as b srfa w ffaw-ro fTru-r sfa 
ro >>rt fr fa fsfa uss fsaw faur, faurs faur § hsb faur fat ro i 3 

fro tfadd fa .dISdl fas STB BB ddW faur, faro faur uss aw faur, 
faro fan uss faas faur, aw faur, htos faur, fsaw faur uss fafas faur, 
few faur uss ffa»ro faur fa TOBfaf ssf afro-aw b %sb fan fa : 
l. dtvi'd 1 faur uss faw faur (toss H'fda) 

sbs faur firs' sfaro b fsfa sssf frorort !f, ffrafa far fa nows 

TOd'ScJ wfa »ffaw dHlfdfa »ffa TOTO' B aTUB offer- 1 HU|rf fafafafa 
dofld'd 3 TO fa far Offe, fa ffa ffa?fa fro diddl'd ?5Sf fsfaa 3lfa UBfaf »FB 
to fa fauw TOfa to i 4 tow faur roe 1 fa fa far 7 srosf , 1915 fa nfa.nfa. 
fad 1 * 'mb’ art" afafw fa stb usfsur i faro faur faro tow faur »rt fsaw 
faur fa fafa ttst fro srs ust i fas faro fa fa fa to to to fafa ffa»r i 
6d nruft-jxnr ?> ffauro faur b urwaf < j & fa *>rfa faurf ffasuiff faur Bfa 
BSBSf fa Pd dol'd TOB fa 1 5 

STB 1- H»TT TOT TOW faur fa?5 fasr S>f fafaf TOTB oTTO fafa 

p-awH far, v% »bw far §nf faurfa fafar fa su fa tots tob 
fa i fa to tot ro, ffa 'fa fa ufea b fmrrf faBrnrofarTfai ffafaB 

TOTF fsfa 1 Uffafa TOT fa 18 Uffa fa fa fa H>T Uld'did fsfa GHtPI TOTS offef I 
Bdfa TOT fa feB for §Hfa TOT 1 far fa faiRT tffar fa I TOT »ffa TOW 
fair TO fa HBTO 11 rosfa 1915 fa fa TTOoT fair fa faafa (faffaTO) STS 
Bufa ’fa uffar i tow fair ubht faro far fa fsrw far wb far ttost fa 
fa faarfa fTOTB fast Ufa faro fa, TOST fa B HW fa fSB fstfa fa §fa 
fas B frooTT TOB fa I §fa folfa fat fa B fa faTO sfa offe far, fUHTO 
B oTTSB faf SBfes fa fat PddoCdl fa I HSB fa foT TO fa faarfa ffa ffa»F S^ 

fat fa s. iooo/- roi 6 

3. fa, fa 7. 

4. Nahar Singh Bhai & Kirpal Singh Bhai, Struggle for Free Hindustan, Gadar Directory, 
Gobind Sadan Institute for Advanced Studies in Comparative Religion Gadaipur, Mehrauli, 
New Delhi-1 10030, 1996, p. 36. 

5. Department of Home Political A, October 1915, File No. 91, p. 249. 

6. fa fa 249. 



eee wftra # fefdd'H feu tfedd H'fjy 
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fk§‘H fee es erat e 1 ge 7 §h§ ^Typ ure ueee ?fet uee efe erae 1 " 
& feffsr ee £ did'wlwe erafe u#et th -ferret rfeea && frret &jVtfl 
^■| wee H'fd)H fee efee leeat eg'^Ml et ire 1 121, 122, 121 e wffe iw? 3 # 
mat rrfeee east et ree raefet afeti 7 

4 eireet, 2009 f ftfe e§ee refee, ue »fe »nfe reet jsufeee few re® 
araeure 1 - eu wrape w ferine feup uee £ %fw far araeuffe tf tferr fee 
fee fer ffnjr urFrfeH we nfene 5 ", ferr fee fewot fe neva fee-eaTfe etne 
erfetfe rartfee eei ajeeure- rafeje fet efet rawaee ewe feoiys few 
(§ku 80 rro) fug- fe eraeta? nfe ?eee refera fee-i fee ranes ferae few uee 
<fee few rew feet fe §fe ref ariee efe eeoret fefene ate feet west erff: 

tte 1 few 

eree 1 " few 


ferae few 


eefenra few 


rauife- few 


8 


2. ferae few yee a?w few 

aiee arfee fee efere e 1 " fee arrauas feeare et eea afet fefee faruri 7 
newt, 1915 f ntfe.nffe. ‘aiewrafe eerf rfelae e eree^ few, feime few, 
aea few nfe §ee few fe reas et eee uefenr i 9 1915 ^e^uffetf^ fee urea- 
etue fesatasfet HddidHtnr fee fere eft i 10 

18 wifas, 1915 f tj<$ fete ert" fere et reeue feewas few freeet ufe 
fear eaeas tft aftet afet i aiem >fe ue ferae few £ eeee §e eiane few, 
ferine few nri" urut 15 ee rafetur reas fete reear few £ eafe (nafijerae) 
afei §t fefe et eap- e 1 " ee feeee aree e feeane arae 1 - th 11 


7. Malwinderjit Singh and Harinder Singh, War Against King Emperor Gadar of 1914-15, 
Bhai Sahib Randhir Singh Trust, 23-G, SrabhaNagar, Ludhiana (Punjab) India, Jai Offset 
Printer #, Ram Dealer, Phase-II, Chandigarh, November, 200 1 , p. 4 1 6. 

8. H'fioca) : H'Hdd feota'M few 0%^ ferae few (?eeg- hThh fea-1), feg 

refee, eaeeae fket 4 ee?at, 2009. 

9. Department of Home Political A, October 1915, File No. 91 , p. 225. 

10. Nahar Singh Bhai & Kirpal Singh Bhai, Ibid, p. 3 1 . 

11. Department of Home Political A, October 1915, File No.91, p.225. 
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Lffra PdHddl oi'cS.ddH— 41sT 7#?> 


h'Phih #t wft ?7 3 t£ h^fft f^F si 1 ^ =T 1 # era 7 121, 

122, 121-& >m<wf 1.3 hfhf 1915 § §hf 3 F ? 5 # nw^d* r^fee 7 ? 

# HH 7 Hi'«1 31# I 12 

iftiff feara 7 ?? fnur dt)dd wfto arrest : 

h^w fnur 

■feE?7 Itw 


U^fe»F7? fnuj' H¥^¥ tHUl 

firur (di^'wlnra- #3# t) ?5F# 

3. ftro fw uff shf fnW 

PaaA frfui lTdd c^Hd flTUf fu? t!t)dd F 7 F3 Fit, FT diddl'd Fp fdt) 
fe#r fs\r>v\ hw#P uferr f¥u For# sraF ftF hs? 5 tfenri 13 tra# # F3F 
‘oT r H , "dr r 2 v H T 9'’ iTFH Wf ^HJTT bfdW 3 UHF ’t HFHF 1914 fP?F Adddd FF fo»F 
fdrnr »fF fdF 7 # fulr 27 d AF’dl , 1915 f fife F&FF UvTF ’§ gn Htf cfpF 7 fdTW 1 14 
TO H r frlF HTT f^F sl'ddt dsPdttl # IFF 7 121, 122, 121-Sp 3fFF dW'dd*] »# 
H'fSF’F dF# # HH 7 HF 7 # 3T# I 15 

HFTFF feofa 7 ^ fHUl rft t FHF HFW dPdd'doi W feH F3F tP : 

#tf frrur 


faFTT faW (L.c.c.i.) y<tf#3 IfW 

FFHFF fyo(F r » fPTUl (FPFSTFP tfe ?W) HW4F PHUT 


??5#ufm4 htoPfIPw featw fmv attP^dd fmv 


12. Malwinderjit Singh and Harinder Singh, War Against King Emperor, p. 413. 

13. Nahar Singh Bhai & Kirpal Singh Bhai, Ibid. , p. 3 1 . 

Department of Home Political A, October 1 9 1 5, File No.9 1 , Accused No. 1 0. 
14: Department of Home Political A, October 1 9 1 5, File No.9 1 , Accused No. 1 0. 
15. Malwinderjit Singh and Harinder Singh, War Against King Emperor, p. 4 1 3: 



grey yfoy fo fefdd'H fog yfoyy afoja 
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array feoiw four foqfo ns fe fog yora srHyrarry ggg ’% dfef 
ewnf 3T5t 3+ fsor 31# fogs four gf iftr ?Tf5 fog ^ ??uftl 

4. aa 7 four 

#33 four gory otwt % fesfe sras ’% fwM didlfoulw fog fog 7 
&z rsaf 1914 fog hufhI- g yrfirg wfaw i ?foyy Hyfo net yg yfoy gffyyr 
fog fog 7 fenri 16 

5. y«4d four fmn aa 7 four fam yyfor four yaa jfoa four 

y<M>dd four Hda?g f f w foot gfofo?} 7 £ ^ TgTftrsr »fo ta yatw 

3Tggf forr-gyra 7 fow gffyyi 7 fog fog 7 few i aw Hdd'«] t afo Tr-opgigy 
g>fo fod FTR? gfew I dTrid four dofrt 1 g 7 <did tfl o<l H'tfl gf 1 17 

fdjgdfot §yya, gufefoyyt way irfan ^g ite fen ’t yaga 7 gfow 
uy§ awa fog y«dd four a fog gray few fowl 18 

6. fon^tr four yyy fogy four 

wraay 1914 fog ‘twitot’ ’fo ynry soya yyga yfe aw hus four acta 7 
»fo dfgy four yota 7 fo yfotw fog foot ary 7 forro 7 four fo ah 19 

30 hw, 1916 § gifefoayf ?fory aforn fog fo info wwa ay# 
gfodttl fo w 7 121 gfog fgg yy sfo HWddrtl »rfo yfogg aafo fo yy 

yyrfo dTfo, a yy fogrgg ’fo 7 h 7 ^ iwaafo fo Ha 7 foat mat i 20 

array /fesrars four gfogg yfot as 1 foyyfo afo fgfo H'SoOdT fay t : 

fogy four 


foiw four 


fogg four 


foor four foafour ays four 


uynrfour w^oc w^oc fog 7 ffoggfour 


16. Nahar Singh Bhai & Kirpal Singh Bhai, Ibid . , p. 29. 

17. Ibid., p. 28. 

18. Malwinderjit Singh and Harinder Singh, War Against King Emperor, p. 427. 

1 9. Nahar Singh Bhai & Kirpal Singh Bhai, Ibid . , p. 54. 

20. Malwinderjit Singh and Harinder Singh, War Against King Emperor, p. 444. 
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OFTO fdHddl oF?5SdIT— 41? 7 FlHd 


7. ferry frrur yfed fennw ffw 

ferry fjfur d 7 fT?jK. 1877 #rfef § h. fe»T75 few m § rrd 7 fed §d 
% urd ufwi ferry fnur £ fay fa>ftdTy ddff hth ferry few ire" 18-19 

H'M d 7 U few d 7 fed rtH'c'rt' # dW SrT fed add] dd % Ho( (V<4 [ridrtrf d 7 fe 

1 1 ?fed drrft fed dd# u ft mr i wfe # sfh-r^ dfe 250/- dfef nirrdd # d# 
otdd 7 fafe i frit feftftr # 3 dirfe rrrld #»r rife (hw) gfe# fed nr ftmr i 
nrufe ^h-ottt fed u# ?53i<5 if feddd srfenr ddfe Hd i fear yd ddor % fedfe 
d 7 KcTaw dfenr, fi-m fetj nftfed ni.sHd # rrH75 <fe i H'9 ^ 1 d -d 1 dl >x 1 Q -5 
§ foiw 75 r §fe 1 »ry# y7 ff fed Hocaw ferry few fe fed nrefed msud 
fegocd #1 i# at fepfe m 1 ferry few # y# nr# y §rfe #of fdnfe 
fe yfed #y 1 dd y# nftfed yyHd # fit, fire 7 few* 1 §fe ftmr 1 fed d75 
yf rryd #■ ntf Hscfdof # fddft5»n rrfhd addd fwri ?5ftr t# ferry 7 few 

o 3 — u 

£ ftra 7 ftr rrfed nfe # aadd dd? y rryd traw dfenr 1 21 

nftrfer d# d# &fedrr# £ ©rr§ #rh ff dd fey, fern ff §rr nfed 5# 

dd tfy off# I §H ?dd ftrFT# y fed fedd 27 rldd# , 1907 d Hftl# oftd 7 % 
fed 3 ddd# § 75 7 fe?5dd tffenr I 23 1M d ?ddd § 27 HW d nffepTTd fed 
d 7 # rTOTT fddft I 21 nofe, 1907 # ETH, 3TfT K# d'y<#M fed HW dfenr, 
ffmf ferry fiw ?> nfenr i 22 25 nofe § @rlf #^-gdid h. nfiffe fHur ^ htsh 7 ?? 
fe# arc fefifti sh drrd # dd fe 7 ^ ^ ©Hd 7 w Hfenri ferry 

fifer # rrH75 iff i nfaferr nffyydfnr ■§■ rid ferr dfe d 7 U3 7 ?wr # 6*' uftrw 
fn§ i^fenr § fed aw ##1 ferry fmi d 7 tid'd rff fe rf dd dsfet ddf 
ord?r to 7 i dddf dd ^ fed nr ftmr i 23 WH>f ymd frfe dddi'd # 

75# feferT rFd d 7 Hd HS 7 ft5nr I rW# rT ^ yft5H fed dd# d ftmr ^ fed 
t^ 7 B75 7 ftmr i 24 7 HcSddl , 1915 d nfrr.nfri. ‘oddr-rird’ ’t drferr yfid 
’% ifidd fed# nr feddTTdf HddTdrffnf fed ferr yfenr i fed 7 Hddidrrfnr ^ 
fed nrffd sw rrfed fen dfdd y^drr gw fenr ftmr, ferfe Idfe nrdird 

fe-Td dd 75# H75 T ddd nfe rl'fetid ddd # Htd Hd 7 # 3T#I rlcSddl 1920 fed 
dfe75 nfnfei# nrffe fedmr otd fed 7 ftmr i didd, afadnfsr^^^-Tsfddrfed 
rrfe?5 frrtr yfeyd 1 # nyfed 7 75# ‘fed-ddid fe# ufeyd Hd'feo; orrf#’ adfef 
dT#, ferfe §# § ipd dfenr ftmri 1926 fed UrFd t nidi# rr75 otnrffd d 7 
dd 7 #d 7 fer ddTd 7 f feumf bldd'Bi 75# CTdd offe I 1928 fed fed 75ftr % 

21. tfrr, tiHdd fwr, ww femtr fmi h}<?a?, ftf aor ferff, h 7 # ufd 7 fte, nwcid, # gfer 

ddd, fd# 0T, yy ddT, Hddd, dfd# yd 1 979, W 8-9. 

22 . |W;u?ri9. 

23. §ut, fer 24. 

24. Nahar Singh Bhai & Kirpal Singh Bhai, Ibid., p. 54. 



area' wfera % fefdd'H tiSdd H'foy 
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^#H tfefttra' t# 3Rh g?7 1929 § fs - SITO ?5# c(&afe »# 

Pwtt’dl d 1- dd’ offer - 1 ‘d'rU-ll §# fcRFW H# WfijdHd Pdd ERf oflJl I <Sd^d1 
1932 ltd - §§+ £ 1914-15 rrffefT #T % t#># (To HHTO fet% HWot'd 
oft# § fy § fern ora^§3 ?5# ^rf^eT offer i fu fora# #tra % tzz tth^ot 
H7i 1 25 

hto fystTO few tow wrot : 

■feww few 


f%H^ few HWfm wra-few 


dldyd* few 
fe"dclrjld few 


TO few »#H few 

fen sf - $ to>I wail# araro 3 1 hstet ora^fs w fe nfer fej# 

Hdyld' £ fetw # era# ’§ w £ Hf oftB 1- , §h § ## ?s# h# ^ fer 

fus - £ H^ra»r £ # nnjs 1- ?#j# ziidiTO erfewi 


r 1 1 

ynra fefti fera^ few g^ ^ 


I 

fedd few 


flf# few H<5#3 few facrawfetH few 


25. The Director, Intelligence Bureau, Department of Home, Govt, of India, The Ghadr 
Directory, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1997, pp. 295-96. 



HHSt UHq of oTHSt W fifo fefdd'H 

IHdld 1 * 


■ * 


feanff nnTOaff ^AU'aW^nnfeTOaniTO'A' § trot ftfe tfh fefe 
to i fan toh ff trofeor nfann § ‘wnrorn 7 ’ fen 7 afe 7 1 1 fro ajnnxfe-ajatpH 

fw § nmat frlti-ri'A n nt ?n fTOffe TO 1 1 fjTtT djd TFfcTSTO n>ff ?7 ^ (riH nt 
d_3 7> Want d'^A nTO TO HdOrlH oHJI, ©n fen 7 wal yTTciCPJT n ftJPX 7 »fe 

nnfen toih 7 £ fro 1 w 7 % ann rrrannrfe fan fefei faro 7 nt fewron 7 fro 
t fe afet toh 7 ^ nlna maapv nfe fen fefe fro fnfe' a 7 ant wat a 7 n ^ 
Hant xtoto 7 »al nrofro ferot ^ hto ns n few 7 ? 7 fet fen wann wat 
KTOH 7 , TOfer Wat HTOTO 7 , CTOTOf 7 Wat ta-HPta 7 t, ft feTO 7 TOTOFfTOf 7 
fen unna ?'£> an annw waft wan na aw% to 1 i 

fpffcf ofa nt Pro hh$ afe faro 7 arnrorfenf 7 £ vsfa f%^r fefe fean nt 
ffent a 7 awt nw fen §a ?> niif annaa nnF ^fe 7 ! din H'fey'A % mf 
cpnana 7 ijw wfe ‘Hat ^p 7 ’ nfe ‘Han to fen afe to aja fftfan few fft 

^ feaa % ofTOrft Han a >>R-fe odl an §t ‘nan 7 na’ a fta feat fe djaappa 7 

t[HH fen Rcdl'3 wfe fefe A'» ofet fWTOd Adi I 

djd h 1 fd a 1 a % Hfe n HPxn naanra 7 ^au a aart feir tpw ti«'Q<s wat 
fan afepfe £ afe afe fro §rofe afei anaa 7 aafen few % nwfe fron 

“tpWH 7 HdoCd n 7 Hdrl §a rl'i 5 TTO feof <^'<d fe fen HH'd fen dAd 1 S 7 fdPX 7 I 

tot w nt tow §h, firon 7 to 7 anwn n ^ ^ n ? 7 tan to »fe fm n 
^ st fnan nn nwn 7 at, few^w fenfefpf 7 ?'di fenat »fe fenfef an 7 fnnt dial i 
fen Hfe Hfe fen nit to i §n § nnt to fe fefe to »fe nnrfepx 7 fen wnt 

upw a 7 ^ aafet awron fennT-TOnt »fe fengft-mnnt n 7 feapn n ^ an »fc 
awfenarnfrofent^feti ” 1 auni'a 7 TOntn fax fen to aa'scd tafe nt nw 7 
nd to i djda*X' fd'X 7 fen sdid 1 nawntd'dl ^ H'd 1 ainnwn 7 ^aa nt fedm fen 7 
»fe nnnppfnpf 7 fen qjnafe n 7 ^jnn >xwu nn 7 fepx 7 1 fan aaar fen ^romnn 
n 7 feorn na wdi 1 1 


* fdHdd mw, to atfan fan una nfftpfe f^nar, ferat cpferafHnt, irfznrv? i 
l. fuwn 7 fro uaa, a 9 n fm ftfkum ( 1469 - 1962 ), an 278 . 
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huw ussts ftrur # »nu# hto om fus muswrfunfr # ?s sat?# 

rFfe^Te 1 Srsfon, % wSt^'ft' fow HS^Ft»F I faSTS H'PhS'S' § US 

uresnnfuwr fus- #ur fus fas 1 # ‘Gs'hI’ wnustwr urumt urf^-gr hhus ^ | 
Gu huh wuu »n# s^u at mss uus mus sati wri^f # Gus a yut-yut 
ufu wt nuyHst fssti Gus # mu wJcf fus Hamah-Hr nf# nfOTBfwr muatnrr 

HU mU Pudl'TO' I oH-ft HM'd G HUH ysd ST GdcV a o<tTI femU rtJl Ht HfG W 
HUTTO Imff S SU W fuu Ht I HSU # yUS da H ^ mUSWUr yt anars* HTfua - 

fu# uri-rfunfr, Qntd o(?lwl cns »{# ut fmr # Har fus armt ft 1 

H# # #S OT5 US PJSHS* # Hf#m HUT £ £ 5 # # nFH# HHUT G HUH 

G hw sat u# asr# 3t fTftf fusm* a ut uu nrst 1 Gum G ut “fw G fttat 
st t%ts sat fads HH'faaT as 8 s st Ghust mtsr 1 1873 fus ufust ‘yt mu 
ftw hut’ ofrfaH mtst mat, fun G yens y. armu ftrur hu'utsW G fmanat 
Truss ftw Hmsu stcru GGi hut G mn h>T »fsHru muHtuHnsn yaw G 
gjunfu hGus tter Tfl- 1 ”-. fen uur firtf fauan G fuW hu 1 sfuu st hu 
atanr 1 fun <vs ftrar s 7 uhst ufunn 1 fan uur us fus wrat fan ftrur h°c G 

o o 

hus u?js, huh yuu mua *hG muHfs h%wstu a Hsi'Se us 3 T u#G fauna 
fsur uu musnntuHfr st usu sr funns tu mtui 

fa# h # 1 “5 htuu, 1892 # fss utsht otsh, »ff>[UTTu st stu uat mat I 
faH # fatfr s fasH uuyu odd 1 1 fan cush # y^HU 1 # f^turfruatHfr # >>fat s 1 

# ftra uh st stuufHH feu »rfuH us »rsr odur 1 ” 3 wauTst fata # ukrut nst 

# hu# sufeHiT ua fHa muswfuHT 63 yao< o(a3 st umrss ^u?ff hu au 
fsuti 1914" fus uTat Hfuura ftw afu, s krgotu u# hhshts at # arms fus 
>>ffyu uur # ftrur h# tts, # ‘tnsRT ausut sar’ as" # yfu st #ur hu offutr 

1857 3 1 1907 UU 50 uf ftta HfmGiJr st UU'S' Ul fus U# U# HU faH 
sr hht ?M ufuuuss st hht !h ss Hfm#s artft stut ufust # su r4ut?MHU, 
uustti 1908 fus tnsHT onss st yau hustu # nnv# ma# fus # few 1 1913 
fus fHtn utw - fkuenst ’% irautap- wsakr hu uatw- 1 1914 fus Hraks 1 ' # 
udaHur# st mat us fttat Hum aafa uht# mus»nuT uana gfs ; fuj# uiurg- 
urufsstl ftwr # HTS fus faH # fasrU; UH HrfUTW I 1918 fus U5t JUrU tTUT 
uar>>{s Hum'd #usa>^ma (mwonss) aarfuuri 13 wjs 1919 sh%»itut# 
atur fus fan st fuuu mu u# smr ’# huotu # ymn ?ns httus urfeu # >jt§uu 
msf ssurat fau Sal #u ssst uut (rial #u msf-famr am tu fawr 1 fan 
mst oru # irsfatnfT s usa fsur uuau Tuftra # Gh h# 1 # Huauu us 
Hf^»F ur# hut fus #m# UHTatw # ufu»n#,si5us urfau a Is# m# ftru# # 

2 §vt, ifor 299. 

3. sn. uufssu furfewk, s^, wr 11. 
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fera fllHddl cTOS^H— 41^+ 


fflfy 7T3TU 7 ft HHU U 7 fft>tfW ftft-ftft UU fefe 7 I UU HfUfiTU 7T3TB 7 7TU3 7 W 

WFH UTUU tfdsl'QcI ?fet UaTOTgt U §ftt»ri 

f27T Ul^TJT- ^ H T »f5' fHtr fed old tTJT Ul '6<i rtdl 1 »fft 6d UJJ 7 Udd 1 , <jy 
feu fftuira su ft fuft 7 u nftra 7 pAoiwi i >fef- 1920 feu orst uu PdSalm 7 
ft «'dd U 3HW ■tyo'W ^fyy'd ofdfi 1 HU odd 1 I J?/c»"rt>7 THUa'd ft 7TU U 
<3' fidti 1 fej offer fcT UU UUfe lift J-fe fua *>FUr ft UUofU feof uft <V« HU dl2 I 
feu »ftfH T U fecV feu Ut UUfU75->}fUfe U few 7 I feK ^XyHTU ft frltl tift-GdtV ftu 7 
ofUH feu HU3UUUU MdIU 7 ?) ifeuuf 7 ft fufe feu »ffe fftwFU ft Srl'dl'd 5137) feu 
nffeu ffeoi 7 fcSsrfe i fen »fwu ufer foau 7 £ feu ufe 7 ft u^u feu 7 1 Trfeufe 
nrar?5f->>iory5t uu «dd 1 ftafuaF ftafum 7 ttst ufe ftfefm 7 hut 7 , uar feu fftuu 7 ?) 
ft unft ufe »rurfef w-w hhu »f§u ?sft ft fen nfe? u fear nm-ntefep 

tfeHUt, feo( wfed ft rlrtrf ^ feuf 7 I 

ausft uw <yw ^rawrfum 7 ft ttuu 7 ft srafem 7 feu fufeu ?fet few 7 

feu Gdd'd Qu 7 ufew 7>fft feu 7 ft fen U 7 7THU 7TU U ufuw 3JUU>5f r U 7 U7HW 
feuu, jyuu ft ufeu areft luft 7 1 feu 1 ut ‘Hrauaru 7 wu asfuu’ u 7 hu auu 7 ft i 
feHUH 7 WfefeftafeaftftuftfeU>»roroHaU7TrfuHfttiyyid TyfeB’UHUS 7 
U HUU d^ifewri 

fefe 7T7-T UfUUUFU 7 ^[HU ft 7-ffe d'Wd' dd'rt »rfef|- PaPdd'Hot umy uuut 
frTH ft BJUUWfeyf 7 % TTHft ^yt| feu UlPdHr^WdlUA d 1 Pd rjfi 1 feu UfeTT 7 U 7 HU 
ot? Tufeu ft Tfau f ue75u u huu 7 & i - 

umiy fen dsj 1 unjuf fe <^y ht-T u »H>(uhu feu sraFuuf’ fe 

uf tfeaut 5fU yuf Hf I feu utaut U ‘ute WOT uferu’ U 7 HHUUU IfUU 
fel feu feu UTHU'flfe, Hljat, ufifett, Uufefe ^ UU fev UT-R5 HU I feu^HUt 
ufef Hfeuw feW afe hu i feKtfeuuf^ 1 10-12 »foiuau, 1920 u ‘ufetrwr 
ufe 'rt r Uf Hft'd rt'« rl frt'H 7 U 7 ^ a'dl feu feof tffe'rt odd 1 fePM 7 frTH feu fHUT 
TTUfe, ufe' t(WF uferu »fe W UWT, »ff)JUHU (TO HHUU l^JW »fe 
fefenpuufef 7 ^ fun 7 fe»fl feufe ^ HU 7 UUT offe 7 fo 12 »folfHU 1920 U 
UUETU feuu § UtfU feuu § 1J7UU tu of^U rFU 7 & fofe’fe few UUH feu 

fofe Po<hH Up 6u-(Slt), iH'd U 7 ? ^ %U-§ 7 U 75Hf USt Hti'ft ftdl ft' UUU UUJFU 

feuu ft »ioto uau Tufua ft yufefei 7 ft vsut»r ftsb^r feu fer ffw huo 7 
<yw tu offe 7 ysru aju-uda'd feu srau »fe Hafe feu ddd'8* u feuaru 
offe 7 ufea 7 ift i fan vp 7 ft auu wft aufe afe >fe wiutuu 12 »fuuau 1920 ft 
»r9uf >asu ufeftH 7 feu Trft Iwy 7 ft omru-yryu uf ftar ^ ft 7ft uferruu tfIub' 
feft tu arau ?5st y'MH'yl uuu iy?5 ufef Hfeurn fw afe uf utufel- ftu urft 
ufe I HU rlW'W-UUUU 7f3TU 7ft dda'd H'Pda UUUf H 7 aM'dl^TT ft Ufe-tfe 7 Up ft 
afeti 7TUT3T ada'd Tufua rnuunufeuft afeti dPdPofH*' fuin tjIttu w 



gw# Hiw > H r 3 T ysfaor ofeat h 1 ' frftr fefdU'H fee- wdw<s 
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oCWH ? T fe»r t rifet 3 »f 33 7 a 7 TOT t old , d-'yH l 3 ^"dd'Qi ?fet fof J 7 a 7 8d<S : 
fe*o(ra ora- faa 7 i fen a£f aarat-orwat afet aorara fes" afet at yarafer 7 t 
Hdid t fen Hyw 3 aatara ora few for jjt dig ctjw H'fbn r fw u^HTn-p- ^ 
few afe wt aoraaraf at aaat fea orara-yKa yara a 7 nryara ofta 7 rat 1 yt 
dja wraara at wwa : 

fddjfew 3 Wit mfk wut ft Id did eft fer wfell 

Hfed/W oft fer §3H & R^t URf gpfr fej tfrfeli* 

h' 3 1 araraaa ‘aa ura wrararr’ % ‘aa gra aTfara’ atw ya T ara 3 ja 
ffew »fe srara-yarar aaaw aa a ferwi aa fen ara a 7 ua 7 wrra a>ra 
h 1 Poa t yaratw a «di' a 7 ©3 Qti 33 dfe 1 fed arat Kara w^ra ara a 7 fed 
’t uyat wt faa 7 t aaara afea t wrra aaa a’fea at fe ? 7 aara ?fet 1 fen 
?fet feor ifea tW oc fen ofta 7 few »rt fen ifea at t atara afet ta 7 faur 
pa ant ari - 1 fen faa a at wrra wra a fea t aaara a 7 fear afe wja 7 aa 
fea wfewi 

ya >>iww aira arfea a 7 ayfe yaa fw w ara waa faa ifea 7 aa 

fet) Hrt I fen HCttd' t Qn *>1o(!ttl a5fea 3 fdfew frIH ?> djdew [<dW 3 aua 7 

t orat ’a 1 gss'fa rfet wiraa awfew at 1 fea at t wrara 7 % ara-ara afe 
ufe few feast 7 gw ifet a 7 aat fea afe wh aaa 7 fea aat for gatw-gfetw 
ataatw at arrfe fear ^aatffeaat aat arafet t »fe afe ara ura 7 a 7 ijhk §h 
% wfte aa 7 arata 7 & 1 arfet aa-feara a avxa taw fe»r lamr for 15 ataa, 
1920 f nrara ara affaa fe fay- aara a 7 fear aafe w fe^ awfenr 7 afe- 
§a fea araawfenr % ijair ga# fear ‘uaar arifet’ a# afe 1 fea a aw 
atra arfaa a aaaa w afet fea uaraaa 7 arat afta famr 1 
15 7 feaa 1920 § nrarra ara afea % aaa aara a aaa arat fe^a 
afewi frfe xfea aaa afe feara-aaat a arara ajaafenfra 7 nraara 175 
»?fe(durat nfe tfeaara fiw at ifacrar arifet aat afet fea arifet § ‘Iprat 
araavara 7 ijacra wfet’ at afai>>r ,faat afet 1 fea ast afet wfet t ufa^ ijara 
aaa a 7 ara tj. aaa faur arrtsfe a ijraa afew 1 afear t awa 7 § arafew 7 
wrairaaa feara 7 faa 7 1 14 aaaa 1920 f jjt wtarra aaa arfea fet aat 
feofddd 7 awfet t ‘t>rat ararrat aw’ a 7 aa af^»r 1 fea t ufe$ yara aaa at 
afe»rfet jj. aaytr faur aara t fat »ffet 1 fea aa 7 1926 1 >ra ’§ Hja ua at^r 7 
aa 7 ataat^r 7 1 Hrasarfew- at aara t aarat aural fea 7 1 arara 7 ara 
aaa ?fet sraa^t ta ?fei 

ij>rat Hia^rra 7 ijaaor or>fet t aa fea nrrfa a arara fea at »raafet 
fea fatr aga 7 1 faaa t aararat aaa 7 fewa aaa ta faa 7 1 1923 fea g>rat 
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daa fdHddt oCrtsSdH— 41? 7 ^a?> 


gjaawa 7 yaw aitat, yaat wfef w wt fed*' ?w Haw aa sotatw § 
afgfea h dol'd ?f gfa-oc**1 utfw ora- fan 7 aaa fen fmf faSHlw it aife 
7 F feat t fa* 7 w aa at Ft? 7 Hat aat i wfaa wi^f Hdoed £ 1925 fan 

‘diddl'd 1 dfcxc’ H5 7 Sf fen oOtat § oCrt*l H'rtd 1 ^ ftfdl I add Ha do( yHHt 

graawa 7 yaw affat ?f ‘**da> Taftra’, ‘gja t aaT’ »fit ‘rfs it aafaw’ fan 
ua at anaf wdaal aw fw an fan ww Hfwaifer aw aa 7 fear ati 
diddl'd 1 >^o<< ai6 *'w aVra, afawa 7 »rt asldi^ ^ hhh 7 h' 3 fePdd'Hof 
djddara ocrt*l dd ^ yi-iaf djddai'd 1 ya<-io< ai-tat ^ yaa D* ai 7 d 1 3 1 

aa fan w@a a h t »th yi-rat graawa 7 yaw aitat £ ftra wh ^ ywr 
ar^ a r H'd sal ayd ocdri cffe »fit d<s at o<d ant it 1 (t-i<y fed yd ywr fen dd 1 
aa: 

1 . Ip-rat draaara 7 yaw oritat a 7 w an gjaawlaw # ft? 7 hws wa; 

2 . fw nan a 7 ywr wa; 

3 . ftra dfeid hhcph 7 § aa gjHaarit fan eVdj aaai^a 7 ; 

4 . ftra feataa sFua 7 t - hw aaa 7 ; ■ 

5. fw § nrfya w it faW hh'Qs 1 ; 

6. fw ’a d'feld'doi w Sfa 7 wf; 

7 . fw hffh atai 7 aafetw 7 aa oti 

©adoid ocdri' a few's 1 aa at cnaa aa fa?} 7 hhh 7 y>rat Hitat ftra nan 
§ yaw oia?) fan wfw 7 udia 1 * iFf 1 # it fat 1 : 

tran ya^ ootat : Iprat araanra 7 yaw oiitat a^ 1 fw nan it trw 
ftfel ddH ya'd oiitat a 7 dio* ofta 7 afaw it a trafHoi H'Pdd sw ^ moc faa 
#aat t aat fawat tot at a?a§at ti 

fw fsfddTT atrraa tw : yaat ejaawra 7 yaw oritat aw 1 ‘fw 
fafda'H ataraa fe 1 at orfei sfta 7 afw 7 a fw aan t aaaa faa ataaa 

ofd'S'B tl 1 ^ *^ dd 1 § H'dH^ fe»F of MoC do( yaa 7 oldd 1 I 

fw aaafe wfaaddl : ynat djaawa 7 yaw aftat aafecrffw tatrr 
wfey^dl aa^diattt'faafaafw fefdd'H ?w aaw aaa w aajfa ft fan 
a add h'3 afwH wa 86'Qt! aa i 

yoTHiaa 7 §■ yfe : ywat ajaawa 7 yaw a>tat fw aaa ast aafeaa at 
& i fed waat fyfaar ^a faa jfl utu djw wfuw ^ aau aa djda'sl ataa 
gniat !t a tthtb 7 § srae-xad ta 7 ’t yaatw dra^'Q'dl 1 1 

ajawfe feaaaa a 7 #* : yHat djaawa 7 yaw aitat ^ graafe Tafaa § 
TT3TH 7 w yaa 7 otw ??at <M»diddi aa gjaawt faa gjaafa feataa a^fa a^ a^ 
aa fw gjaafe Tafaa. yw ofta 7 a 7 wa 7 1 1 
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UHfjJ'o : TJFSf djSSWd 1 ^a°Mo( 97 -fst Sft fSF FT-T o(y] UFUT 3 F 5 tJtt'P 
H 7 Stt US, ftT% ydd H'dl^f 7 fel'dl^F S 7 few oidol Mof-Pd 1 ofldl t-Ptfl ft I 
fV^ft;*>f^ n”ntr^* : 7JH5t dids^'d 1 , djy yo( cTpst ft ujyy fte yds H'dl^H 7 
fVfe»for HHy^' s« sstFf 7 us, firs 7 fss fsf^rsyfnf 7 s fy-sy ftss 7 st 
fsfsFf 7 fssl ri'dl S’ yfS dess S wsdS fVfsyrsyfyf 7 s dslS st IsP tfS us i 
fjry 7 tff fgn [pdFS HHF 1 St SS US f ( m Utff ft S US FF 5 l^yrt St S 3 

StsStSi ijFst ursewFS 7 ifasur sotst S ss Ss sfs SS ijcfs H r fuy's s 7 tss 7 

fSF l^odd ft: 


(firy ursenrs 7 >?tes wdj ss s' yfuw) 


1. 

f. fss fifur nStSW 

12.10.1920 

S 

14.08.1921 

2. 

h t h 7 ysoi ftrur 

14.08.1921 

s' 

19.02.1922 

3. 

h. fss fmj- suMstm 7 

19.02.1922 

s' 

16.07.1922 

4. 

HSSS Fd'SS f. nfusw fifur 

16.07.1922 

s' 

27.04.1925 

5. 

F. F3T75 fFUT 

27.04.1925 

s 1 

02.10.1926 


(>?t<73 rt'dj US S' HTFfS) 



6; 

WW ysol fFUT 

02.10.1926 

S' 

12.10.1930 

7. 

FFTSS S T S T fFUT 

12.10.1930 

3" 

17.06.1933 

8. 

f. uru 7 ?? ftw ‘soft’ 

17.06.1933 

s' 

18.06.1933 

9. 

F. IJSTy fFUT ‘FofS’ 

18.06.1933 

s' 

13.06.1936 

10. 

FFTSS STS 7 fror 

13.06.1936 

s' 

19.11.1944 

11. 

hPs'S itus firur ‘ssi^’ 

19.11.1944 

s': 

28.06.1948 

12. 

HpS'd fw fFUT ‘ssRt’ 

28.06.1948 

S 

18.03.1950 

13. 

TTEtS'd S33 fFUT ‘Qd'S 1 ’ 

18.03.1950 

s' 

26.11.1950 

14. 

riyss |ff fm ‘ssi^’ 

26.11.1950 

s' 

29.06.1952 

15. 

FFTSS STS 7 fFUT 

29.06.1952 

s' 

05.10.1952 

16. 

f. ijIsf fitur ‘ysSr’ 

05.10.1952 

s' 

18.01.1954 

17. 

f. Stss fifur ‘fIs’ 

18.01.1954 

s' 

07.02.1955 

18. 

FFTSS STS 7 fFUT 

07.02.1955 

s' 

21.05.1955 

19. 

F 7 ? 7 USfeFS fFUT 

21.05.1955 

■f 

07.07.1955 

20. 

F. faiFfTS fFUT ‘SFtSW’ 

07.07.1955 

s' 

16.10.1955 

21. 

FFTSS STS 7 fFUT 

16.10.1955 

s' 

16.11.1958 

22. 

F. ■Qf fFUT ‘WF5US 7 ’ 

16.11.1958 

s' 

07.03.1960 

23. 

FFTSS STS 7 fFUT 

07.03.1960 

s' 

30.04.1960 

24. 

F. FlSts fFUT ‘yoi 1 ’ 

30.04.1960 

s' 

10.03.1961 

25. 

FFTSS STS 7 ftfuT 

10.03.1961 

s' 

11.03.1962 

26. 

F. fcTSyF5 fFUT ‘SoT Pdd' 3 7 ’ 

11.03.1962 

s' 

02.10.1962 
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UiTO fon <;<dl « 1 6 d d H— 4 1 d* 


27. TTC 3773 faW 02.10.1962 3 30.11.1972 

28. djdddrt fHUJ- 06.01.1973 3 23.03.1986 

29. 7T. oTOW fHiy ' 23.03.1986 3 30.11.1986 

30. rl3t3d -djd3d?7 fHUl 30.11.1986 3" 28.11.1990 

31. FT. H<?5%3 ffw fHHtw 28.11.1990 3 13.11.1991 

32. rT$33 djdrddTT fHUF 333 1- 13.11.1991 3" 13.10.1996 

33. rind'd 'djdtJd* taW 20.12.1996 3 16.03.1999 

34. Hf# Haifa §3 16.03.1999 3" 30.11.2000 

35. fl%3 3 H31%3 fHUT ‘37533 I’’ 30.11.2000 3" 27.11.2001 

36. fedira firuj- ‘a|UT3’ 27.11.2001 3" 20.07.2003 

37. fT%33 3133377 fjW 333 1 " 20.07.2003 3" 31.3.2004 

38. H. nf«PdVdU35 fiw ‘33%’ 01.04.2004 3" 23.09.2004 

(o^dHoCdl) 

39. atat H3ff3 o73 ' 23.09.2004 3 23.11.2005 

40. H. »f333 fHW Hof3 23.11.2005 3 33 351 

%oi3 wff H33 1 Hff gw# 3T33 »f3 t ijaiTor 5?%3f % morn 3& 3^5 >F3t% 
3 FF3 3756 (d r % for gw# 3133>>F3 T V33or clffsf f37>t H'drtd 1 7735 >503% H3W 
375 33 ddl & I 3lrio(1 Fj33f orffst odd! 7F ddl HH3f fid 1 77 H% 33 ’% %5 
313FF3 3fk»F rF H33 T t: 

(%) U 1 d R-foT fld 1 ^ 1 

(»0 Fn-Fffrar ^33 3f»F ^ 3 ^ 

(3) %H oTH %I»F fld’d' 

(h) fVfenrsr £ 33+1 

gw# 50)%t % §5T3 5T3 oF3rF 3" H3H3 3 iFF If fe f(HSf 5lfl%t 3 
1c7?7 r f3FF75 & 31% fSTT 3^ 3fFt rF 3% HH% IJ33 § dW'Qi’ 75%t 3rF3 SoT feff 
fdd fid' o(d<5 \p-F37-F tff SW Phh l{ r 33 33% 377 1 

f[H3f 5T>l3f “%oT f33 %3H % 3H 3^33” % 3F333 3 oFfHH oT3c5 ?5%t 
UffEF 3333 ddl % »f% HK3f Woctfl % 33-33 f33 Hd1c< ddl % I dtH'd' Wd1dl*>F 
% %, TW 7 33% rjdH^ 33 %, H'W Htjf rldj 1 old % 3f% >8dl3d H3oF3 3t >F3 3 r -3 r 
% 33 f33 3F3t f%3 HREF fiw 33 f33 >>03^ »ff3H HTO %33t t »f% 33 Hff 
fH3 3H %f ^ f33 SrWffte 3f3%f %l 



fnur w ffi^7j » 

Hdld'Hf^ UdltJ 1 ?)' 

c JOrtld fWM * 

PHEW fm tfdlHd' §5+ fHTEt»F B#»F HU 1 ?! Uret»F f%E re fay £ 

»rusr ht^t ffk?> %H # HFE 1 # # TSEEt fcE S3F fEE »k WKt rfk?> W BEE 

mr kE vwtM e^hb % srftrd § v>mk rek ’% #5»ri §k e»fe s& 
3 Bee bee # »# we# # wfEor ee Ef e+ i »ru % ite hhe »tv # 
wwt y# fed'EME § rere ret re: 

“Freedom comes to those who dare and act.” 

H'dE r d HBEW fHUf 5EtBB rlt E BEK 1886 #. f%B feof fik UJEt 
f%B nffifSHd nk»ri 1 refa 3 it# 3 fm >re HdEM ndE« 1m ydhdd rft 
E BE-T 1889 #. kB HEE 1 1 2 fE7T B Wit 1 BEkkl 7>Eh >fc Hok fokfe few 
e feEE re HkAa'dr £ bees fm o[#BE fit E BEH 1886 Eh kg Et Kfe»F 
&i re @?p Et bek Et fret >»k HEk Hk fok f[b e fi'see)’ ref freEh 
>*Ek.kE bee^e fkra fm re, b fc aranfe % ee# re i fen ?5# 
arenfe st rest' kfenr nw £ upj f^§= # tpre tret i »py?> nry# re# 
fhffW>)ff}J^^ 1909 #. fEE »nk UfFH U*kdfHdl ebb 

E #.£. # feEl# ifUE off#! 3 fEFT EBBl »FU yAlddfidd! # f^olE »k fEEW 

#h % ftfE# # i 4 nru ?> ee kg renra ebbs ## b# # nk 


* (CT;#.#.), 3Tf BfgB fiw UdH »ffq>>lB fewi, UfF# UAlddfHcfl, llfew I 

1. Mohinder Singh, ‘Sardul Singh Caveeshar (1886-1963)’, The Encyclopaedia of Sikhism (Vol. 

IV) (Editor -in-Chief. Harbans Singh), Punjabi University, Patiala, 1 998, pp. 66-67; Fauja 
S\ngh„Eminent Freedom Fighters of Punjab, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1 972, p.203; d3?> 

* fHunftfr, fifatfelkmwT, 3 i E-irfos r , ajEgretrafeHE, nfetw, 2005 , W 201 . 

2 . §Hf3i«>m, ifytt fcfamr v& tmrr wfa?> sm, Hgratiorre, »ffd3Kd, 1996, 

UE135. ' 

3. Parm Bakhshish Singh (ed.), Who's Who Freedom Fighters of Punjab, Vol. II, Punjabi 
University, Patiala, 1991, p. I IL (Introduction). 

4. Fauja Singh, Eminent Freedom Fighters of Punjab, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1972, 
p. 204. 
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UrFH fO'Hddl oCddSH— 41?* SHF 


afet Ffet WFF-crFfeFfeFt yocyfonr feu f 5 6 7 ^ fo»f »f 3 - FaffeFfeFf § HdWd 1 
fe^feti 

nru £ >>fKfe. (d'HAidl JH'Hdd) feu FW few, UF nfoTOt Hdfew »fe 
wafet Ffer F5ftra+ feu ^gi- off?) nfefe. Ft y^fef fear 7 fedidl ?fe, wr 
feFFFF g¥ ftfet I 5 3 rfeF ftw IFF £ »fnfet OT 7TUU77 fefed'H UW tTTW 
tfe 7 ?? srfy- feF fefw S' for Hdd'd HFF ?5 feW ofelHd Ft £ HftjFF 7 oP 75 rT, 

ufe»iw f 1 atfe. affet 1 6 feaiF 7 few fawow yiFfeF 7 xff ware 1- farffer hf 
feF?w £ fear nfwr S' far y>m % ntfe. ifew y^lddfedl sfff f 1 arfet 1 
nrv £ 1913 Ft. feu feast f 1 fmfawtf?? f 7 wfeaft Ffear vff ^ 
UFForfet ft $FF f%F ofFH Ffwi W fear dfe&d'd UFdoTF HFI fen aTF^ 
»mr f afet fw 1 fen Stff feu y>p\f ^ Ffe FasH 7 Ffe 7 ?) aft wftSf 

FFT^ few # fofw I 1913 Ft. feF >FafeF Hdoed £ FpFF^TFF 7 FaFH 3 TF # 3 F 
fft feuti nru £ »nfet fen ufear 7 feu HFapF F r feanr ate 7 »fe hfotf fearer 
FdTifefFFtl feH ar’FTT HFcT'd £ »RJFt Ffear 7 1 Fafet W feat »fe W & fest 
’ar aFjgr gfe fFF 7 fepa 7 1 7 fen §uff nmr wff »f afe »fe fet »r at nrv £ 
ft>@ d'&Wsrtf W Heid'Pdo) UFFFarF 7 1921 Ft. feu Hf artF 7 I fefe aft 7 TO »TF 
^ fen nrafeart uff f uFfet feu Hdtd fe O6 1 urrat efe-fetf woe mfI e^feF 
aftF 7 , F 1927 Ft. Far FT 5 F 7 feRF »fe few efe Ft Tfe 7 l^FF 7 fed 7 1 

10 FTTHFr, 1917 Ft. F fHHFF »fH. £. dWF Ft VF^ail Sf UF ftfedt 5T>fet 
aut, feHFff H'dlas srifet Ffw faTW 1 feu nteru feV 7 fN 7 erufeor Tafara 7 
»fe ?fb aft »frnFt Ft»r aafea 7 1 tars ?5Ft a*' fe^ few 1 fen arifet £ f 
feUFF 15 »f%5 1918 Ft. F erH affet, §F fed fefe 7 Fraxft feu Sfe 7 feftfW felFf 7 
Ft: 

“Ffedt, ffet TTflrfFF »fe FF-FfdF arFF F 7 ^ fw £ few OTr feu ' 
fefFtFFarafi f feu ddoi'G vxute 7 % wtf fte » t f 7 ^ f 7 §f ftraft § f f H are 7 

S' §FFt §Ft cFW ard^fet 5 TFF ?fet FF Ffe RJF >>fe FFT ?F ?5 FF a?F% FF 

fearu 7 fe fearHar fft ^^afe »ma ^ nffF 7 ^ f ftfeifF Fat aFFruar ff 7 S' 1” 8 
nmr ^ fen F? 5 F'>?rarF' f 7 fetu aftF 7 farflar feF v^raru ftw 7 ufer tFFfear 
rafeF 7 feu #t FoT r dF erffe 7 nti feu ntaru ftfe 7 Ft»r erFftrar afetfeiftm 7 t 

5. FFstnur Fraft, ufujF, aiF fff aaferra, ufew, 2005, rfe 7 201. 

6 . dHdd feufH 7 ?), mm fefdd'H VW tmW tfew aTfe, H 3 R 5 tfoFHF, WffeFHF, 1996 , 
UF 7 135 . 

7. feoran faur uthf, isrw £■ msvd' mwftf, g^FHH'o gfe^aF, vh^fttf, 1999, 
1 JF 64 . 

8. Sri'Sb ftw H 7 ?), FR-tdA fhfdd'H UW tl'CtH' tjld'ri s/Hd, MdlW ejoi'Hrt, WffedHd, 1996, 
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H'dtitt fjfur oldlHd W tft??7 »fe Hdddd 1 TTara^H f?3 WdW'ft' 

wet wGfe nt i wu £ fen ufe? #■ fw? >>f#?5?7 h? or? fe#, fen oP??7 wu 

£ Pcrju?? or? fen? fewi 9 

H3HW feuf 6T#«3 rft fr??f5 fefkf ?5fe # TOW of?? ?rfow ^^7 
Bddl H<5 I HdtVd U3of fFW »fe dd feu rtd 1 '? 1 rVCl fH75 ^ fi-TU Midi # Hd'cfTT 7 
oftstl W5T33 1920 #. fe? H3x”3 3357 fjW § fe? ^ UllFT? VPTO H33'3 

H?ew fmr bi#?? ? fen w ufow ife?? §few fHP>r i 10 feu # aw 1921 

#. fdtl Wl 3 ddM fHU Midi % 3^ tjd'6 H% »fe feu UU # Ad' ofldl I 1 1 IrfHcfl' 

srefw^ Jjmidr otil#- fe? wu?f 333 Hfeoi 1 ? sffer frfer fei 1920-21 #. fe? 

w 3T33W? T ' n??dr 5t>}# few v? 7 ? sri)# % Hofdd # # QsyG^ 

3df I 12 8 Wfoidyd, 1920 § f?U 75fe # fH5?333 T 5ff# 31# I feu feofo fe? Hdd'd 
H3335 flW o(dlHd # HUfM H77 I fe? fe?75 fe? U3# $3^ § 7?-fHM3a3?7 
?5f?? f?3 S^IT M# WU% 7? d'd3 feu 7 fewi WU ^ %T7 # Wid'dl # 
f?H fe?? fe? 3?T M# 77? # Ufa# WU? 7 fe fefe | >3 192 i $ 1922 #. fe? 
WU^ WP# Hf?3W 7?-f>IWddd* fe?3 fe? ?U Bf o( 1??? few I 27 H#, 
1921 ? dw ? fdj?? 7 ? or? few few feGTor uh 7 ? fe? wu fen feu? »fe 
Wffef H?few % HU W^T H77I Wd # fd[?'dn?t t fe?U fe? UrT? ufe? % 

femfe?? feu? fear £ w^ soi?!- 1 1 wfefer t fefe »fe 7?-few??d(V »fe wu 

?t 3d.^d'dl of}# I 14 WU # PdJ.dd 'dl fet Ur?? HdoOd 3 1 " HcTW fHU 75fe »fe 
oi'dldH § 337? # feG'foT WU 3# Hdl6*' t ffe3? H77 »fe H^d'cS ? 1 rfe3 T 7T? I 
WU fu? Wc? f alw? OT37) HdoOd fe?U FFfe? 51377 £ #F 75^ 3fe 
WU 3 UH H75 # Hr? del, U? feoi ri'W # ofdi Gddd WU ? fdd 1 51? 
fe# 1 15 feH If? 1 ?! WU & fejj fe# 1 # fw £ 77* fe5T 7T#7 r?^- offer : “fefcp ? 
3 r ?fe r t fe @? TTMkre'ddT: fe?? fe? &Z, ft? fdl?? 1 ? U3 ^ S?3 ?T 
folGTo! fP H?73 T # fe WtF# fej ^ 333#3W fe# ut 1^01? ?# 1 1 ” 16 

Hd? 1 '? H3375 feW of#?? # ^ 1926 #. fe? 1?#W fHU TTH5F# 3 1 
»fH3fe T % fe# U? WU fw fW? 1 Sffetw r? ?#W U 1 ?^ 5T?3 T ?}W fe? 

9. K.L. Tuteja, Sikh Politics 1920-40, Kurukshetra University Press, Kurukshetra, 1984, 
p. 17. 

10. Sukhmani Bal, Politics of The Central Sikh League, ACME Publication, Delhi, 1 990, p.32. 

1 1 . 3377 fi-W Hdil , fiftf 1/& fejH<cO<M, d ( 3i UftJW, did 3377 U3feH3, Iffew, 2005 , 
Ul? 201. 

12 . §&. 

13. Sukhmani Bal, Politics ofThe Central Sikh League, ACME Publication, Delhi, 1990,p.51. 
14 . §ut, U7F 191. 

15. Parm Bakhshish Singh (ed.), Who's Who Feedom Fighters of Punjab, Vol. II, Punjabi Uni- 
versity, Patiala, p.II. 

16. , Sukhmani Bal, Politics ofThe Central Sikh League, ACME Publication, Delhi, 1 990, p. 70. 
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utTO fane# of'rtsTdH— 41 # 

HrfHft Ftf HF I fFftr HHfcf 1 # F nOddfe' %F #reF mi #1 # md 7 # 35# #5. 
d JliTf 7 ttfdd 1 fdtl HF 3fe >># #1 # ife 1 ofl# 1 Hdd'd F#HF # #W i-ld'd'- 
F %U% dfe 1927 Ft. fed W ^ oi'dldH ■Sdlctdi F>1# F 7 Add dfertfT felW I >>TU 
#HFF 7 H#f#rUFtFfF^ftH#Tfe 7 ##l 1932 Ft. fed FFIhF fit Fferdli 
F>t# t ufefe ftfkf l^FF Ht WF faFF feF FF5 mi oi'dldH F># % tpFF #t 
>7# FF Ft HF 7 oft# I . ' 

8 FFHF, 1927 #. F F 7 fe7fe T fe ^ HfefHF FfHHF # fFFF# oft# I #ff- 
FF fed fen orfHFF F 7 fe#I of# fWI.UrTH fed Hdid'd HF535 f#tl F#HF 

# ?f fen F 7 fe#I of# »# fife 7 F fFF odFFF F 7 feFU FFF 75# $F# oft# 1 17 
30 »fofFHF, 1928 #. § HfetHF FfefHF ?#JF UFfettf 7 1 fFF % 35 T FF UFFF § WU 
£ mit H 7 ##, 35 7 ?5 7 WHUF F#, U3F HFF HFF HWtw, H3I35 fmi mfe (TO, ‘ 
fH35 5f fFF FftfHF F 7 fe#T F#.l U^H £ fe# fedUoi'dl# § 35 7 #># Ftt'Flttf 7 , 
frTF FFF 35W # HFF HU# F 3# »# 17 WF3HF 1928 #. F 35W ?5FRfF U# 

# HH F 31# 1 18 f# # >?H F 7 mi F FFF HFH 7 333T 7 fF#fF §F mi£ tFFF, 
HFFTF ?# »# feF FFFFF 7 H3TF 7 # HFI 

HFHH 7 3T 7 # ?> 6 mj35 1930 #. feF fHF35 ?j 7 -FFH T # #FF FF,oft#l 5 ' 
H# 1930 #. F 3T 7 # # § PdJFF'd FF fo»F flK 7 ! feri F’FF f#T 35#F #3 
femit FF 3I#1 feF HHU feF WOTF fe% oFdTFF #. FUfoMl Fit# # tSol 
12 # 15 H# #1 F#, frTH feF mi £ # fflFFH oft# I feF ttSF fFF' HF 7 UFT 
5f# farm 7 fel F T FF F 7 FF fFf#>FF#, F#?5, FFoT 7 # F5TF, felFF, FU 7 #, 
H7>»fFF T F »f T F 7 # # feF #1# mi 7 # % FF?> F HWF 

FFF f?F H 7 # FFF F% I 19 

Wt# # feF F3T feF mt feF^ F# f# H3T nFU# UF#. HdF'd# 
H75FF- oTF # ft # >>F1# K% ft'W FF 7 FF ^ >>FF r # # fed Hdl 35# I FF Wl 
WFF feF feF #FF # W3TF 7 # ofF F^ FF # mi ^ fe## .FF# F 7 feFF #F 7 
>>#feFf%0Fof#Ffe###lF 7 F 7 m3 T FFFFF#ft #l 357JF % FFF F# 
FF 7 ## £ # feF fefo § FFFFF olF fF^ UF ^F FoTFF 7 # ^ feF fe?5 §UF 
FFHUF FFF # fe*6!'d ofF fFF 7 1 fe# FF# ## FFF 7 fFF 7 fwi UFTF %F 
F# F% # fe 7 W1 # UF# FFF T d# H35FF FF # 1 20 f#T #FF feF FW 
F#5 FFFTF FdF73 fFH F#FF # F fdJFF'd FF few fem 7 »#• F'dl'dH #' 
ddfcfdl F>t# § UF# J3 7 fe# 31# l 15 FFF#, 1931 #. F Ffel^jT # F#F3! 

17. D.R. Grover, Civil Disobedience Movement in the Punjab 1930-34, B.R. Publishing Corpo- 
ration, Delhi, 1 987, p. 4. • 

18. §uf, W6. 

i ' §df, tfe 7 50. 

'»'■ #,W68. 
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oC^Hd d 7 to?d >>to HB;j dd 7 H8PPH fto Wdld 1 * 

otodt ■§■ todfl <JC' ltd) dlto uto UTU d IdO' Sd ft 3' fUTUT I 21 

Hdt 1931 to. fed todldH iTdto £ HU fid 7 d 7 . fedJS uto 3rto »IHd?5 
dd>Td d 7 to fedTd §Ud Hdfd d tori WOT £ fed flnfe d UFUdt Hd#d 

udH sred toito uiute toto, uruto to wfud cidd torto fer nto tot tod 7 
to urdto to dutot to toyd ft ^ tof oidd tot tjto tod 7 i 22 2 ufswad, 

1931 to. d tot to % ddH to % fudoiH to tot ddd 7 wrfd fifed Hdd^ 

Hdtid fi=W ocelwd rft uto d 7 . 3TUt to" si'ddl'S £ d'Ud fed %dt d 7 ^ Udd d 7 
tojd 7 tfdUT 1 23 

ffldd (d-ddirdt tod dTdd to tot to to to ddto ddt I Hdd'd 
'otorar rft tor tord to to d 7 to du to srdtot cto todrd cto dfdft 
Hd, to otto uto f to to §" uruto toi uto ft uru d fd^d sidd . 
tot 20 rTdddt, 1932 to. d^^ u ra' > »f^?> 7 dto toto todt % dddd 

to gur Frfeur, to % uru toftor Fid i 24 tot ^ uto ft 23 Hdd, 

1932 to d UTUft uid sop- K^tofT >?ru et iftot Hddddl Hddd to to 
.15 dto Hdto ft ijud to i uto £ uid to ddtot tot, to dtot tod »ru 
to ufe uto ^ feu tot UHtoto FFd, feu dfet, feu drnto, feu h^s 7 , feu 
tot, to tod d 7 doid 7 urfe dRto ^ dtour I 25 

12 Hdfet 1933 to. d UdldH to oTdddH tod to tot I to oddd-to 
to Hdd T d Hddd feW Udfad to £ to tod m*f tot HUfdd Udd d 7 

ftod to to 7 , futofu uru torn to nfedt fr tot df 7 toto Hd fu unu d 7 
urduf to tord d d 1 ^ tod to nfeto to dto uto to to >tot to to- 

todd o(tort 5Hdd d dto ^ I fSTT ?5dt UTU ^ fdd HS'Uf fdd 7 fe todd d ^d Ff>t ; 
J5to Frufdld ofdd 7 d 1 did 1 ^ d 7 fe UPUdt H 7 # Ud5d OTd Hdd I 26 Ud Ufto 
dd5 to to to to 7 fe d to tod d d 7 ^ tod ft HHddoT dd rl 7 to told' d 
d^^tod ddto HHdd dd, §d to told d dto tod 1 Ufto to fddt dd §■ told 

d n 1 W dftfUf 7 1 

21 Uraidd,. 1933 to. f dd UTU UFW fdtouf 7 oTdldd otot %"l^Pd Hd d 7 
uru ftoto orto?>d d nto cto tod id-ddHto tord ^ dfdd dtod to 
toto tod 7 tod tototo dorto to sidtod tot to i uru d §h do^ tBiddTd 
5Td tor tor uto 6 Hto^ to Hd 7 % ?ra 5 oo du^ dddw to tod 7 tdiur i 27 tos • 

21. 148. 

22. " §ut,w? 184. ■ 

23. 192. 

24. - §ut ifc 7 241. 

25. §uf-, IW241. 

26. §uf, to 192. 

27. §uf, to 214. 
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Utl'H IdHcdl oeSddH — 41^ filHrt 


ST-UUH'rtl ttflld Idtl sf'dl §S ol'drt WU S tl'd d'd fej Up dd 1 U'Sl U5t 1 28 
tit! 1937 Bt. Idt) of'dldH ^ tJC Idt) fdH' few *}fe 1^' feo( HdoPd' Hd'Qd' 
Hdlbl'd offer Sr Hddto fiw ofelHU rft £ of'dldH UTSS)" U wfefer % f^gT| fen 
H>f UUTS Up ?fer tft HSUT UUU HH £ fe'dddsi HtoTO’ 73+ Up irus! - Up WUS 1 
o(fel I WU ot'dldH U'ddl U wfefer %S §UUU fe'dddS «tt'o(’ feu HUtto U 3fe I 
1941 ut. feu pi UUU HTT % WH; US §UUU WU £ fen UrUSp % tJITO ^ 
oFUH iferw few 1 29 fen Up WHfet 3 1 Un^ 1948 ut. feu Hdtl'd HUp5 feW 
A it ?> fe'dddsi Wof’ ut - ^U'cSdll U unfefer % fufe I 30 

W S 9 p 1942 ut. S HdU'd a'0 T UU HUUS feW »fe Ufe g^SU 
auut TUQT 5W fd|g'=pul ife tT r ul' ofU^ fijUSrU offer fgpjfi | 3> HU€ r U HUUto 
feuf ofefelU tf)" S (dj.dd'd cTdol to'dd ^ fofe Idtl HS HUtfsW dof ufew few I 

Ffe feu uhw wu u fe'dddd woi’ # ?M, fen £ ^utct>f »fe fen £ ufe 

offetoFUt' HdICxV (Vto c?t H3U US, d'3 Usfe HS I Hdtl'd HUtTR feW ffefeu Ht 
f fUWUT ifel^ fej yg^ ^ o^ST tTfer 1# fe HUT* UUU HH fefe »ff fefH 
# HUU <TO UTUU 1W HU ^ P^oftoS feu HTO U few I WU £ U U^H fen ^HS 
hhuP yfen nffesfetw s fufe §h ?to §u huhs suf u£i feu oug?) fessu 

trr, ^■.wut.rfi'. nfe feuuu ^S feSH fySwlft'H feUTW, sruu Hdol'd £ UolH (TO 
Hdtl'd HtPUU UUUS fiw, ufe Hd'dd UUUt (TO, ddUd feHU »fUHU, uferS 

uuarr tto, urut huhu »fe ofet uu ul'.wul'.st. hutu % orerfufe]- y>fai § 

MdTUrg »fTy$ SEW W fetU HS@U U^ I 32 

7TOU % fsfe feU §U US'S Uftfe UU% W f »TO% of>fe feu* BTUU fS6!'i?5S 
Et Wfew fTOTO TkJ^ Htl UU Hi¥ ar»fU Ufeu mfQ'oPdlufT ^ WU S rfcj 
#• oTH% % HFUHt >W Ujfe h%U Ufe«S Up fei3 T tTU % feut I UTU HUfe HT»[U 

yfeu UlRloCdl W ^ WU S ufros Mtll feol HIST H%% ufe ftlo< ufe T m-r %sr 

HU oTU fufe I 33 ^ feu WU S U ITST f^ 3 T ^qtgT jfl- gyj dfetw ufe ST-tTO 
(ddl UU 7 Ht I fen £> 5 til WU ^ feu Ufi 1 UTS U feSoFU oTU fed 1 i>fe Wit UU% 
^ ut Udlt USt UTS ut wfew >M, UU feof HUfer y>pu # feu HUT UUt SUf 


28. Fauja Singh, Eminent Freedom Fighters of Punajb, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1972, 
p. 205. 

29. U3U fmrfeft\ fmr m feu^c w, sts ufew, arauuu irafeuu, ufe»w, 2005, tfer20i. 

30. Mohinder Singh, ‘Sardul Singh Caveeshar (1886-1 963)’, The Encyclopaedia of Sikhism, Vol. 
IV, (ed. Harbans Singh), Punjabi University, Patiala, 1 998, p. 67. 

31. Sardul Singh Caveeshar, The Lahore Fort Torture Camp, Hero Publication, Lahore, 1947, 
p.9. 

32 ,§ut. 

33. §uh, US' 10. 
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H'dHW fjW oP?tHF H 7 H^F »f§ Hdddd 1 HFFH fi?F UdWA 

mst, hf fen tnl - wfw nrftffewf % HfnH »ry § »ry£ tra% 1 f%n 
Ihh tre hP fenHH fro gist- 1 34 

TO fo{& f%F fof HF HUpfcw f%H HdH'd HdHW fHUl ofFtHH Hp H fen 
Fp Hnf Hfw fcPtf 7 fol Qd(V ©LIF FolOS' HH rtdl 1 ^ 6(5' foiOrf 1 djrt'd odd 1 

tri ynn ff yfen nffwFp»F ?> wy § fen to n ito FFrfenr fe »ry § fann 

FF H'&oi'dl LpyH FFH ?feP fefgBHT FpH 7 fSTW fP 1 35 si'ddl yfeH ^ yifuocdl \fe 

y3HT?5 ntf »ry ?ro huh hh 7 tof fh% hf i fen yg- yFros yn hhP?P ff nfep 
FHpl nf 7 y^@y%y^^^^?)#S : fH>H r H 7 §5 7 ^Hdt! l d HdHWfiw F^ldd 
Hp § FHFp fenP fe foi$ f%F tHp»F f% H nffWFTF offe 7 rife 7 7# §Fp UF HF 7 # 
^FfafFtF 7 ! ©H 7 ^ >>ry ^HF feu *>ffe>>f 7 H T F FpF 7 Fp I 36 »TCIHH 1942 HP. f%F 
fHHFF %H ^.>>THt.rft. yf?5H »Fy H fen fTOF »rfew % HHFp PhJI fo TF^ 
HfeP rFHFPFp fe^ <TOf F 7 W &4F FFF fFlJIHp HHHH H 7 fefifaTO FpH 7 rF^cJFI 
H'dH'd HdTO feuf oidfed' Hp H feH ?feP fTO fFH H 7 HH 7 fHF 7 f3W 1 fro fen 7 
HTW @(f ?) »fy fyF FHHH FFH 7 Hf FF fHF 7 1 37 »fy § fefF »fftT& F>fe fen 
HH FF fHF 7 pHH f%F UF 7 LfFp FF 7 W-H 7 ?xjf Ht HFHp, FHsP H 7 TOW Hp UltH 7 
Ut HH HftjH 7 Htl fFH UfFF 3% HH o!H% f%H FF fe?) FftjF (TO »Ty fa>FH U 
d($ I »ry Ht d'Md oC<sl rt'rjoi U dldl I Ht? PdH Ht rl'fiof'dl WfH % yfd'S'd d'lw^Tf 7 

§ trot f 7 fij 7 ^ >>TH.>>te.^. irow ihff >rot »it HdH'd ttf Phui >?fH.>>te.^. 
Ht hhh ?ro fej hw Plddw nffrrot f%H §6 | Pdm 7 i »ry nnrF 7 ftwro 
VHHl‘H?Ft f%H HTW §6'Q* FTOT »Ty t f%F fTOH ^H§ VH 7 ^ I »Ty 

^ ^H F'fevK 7 H Hfiw foT W (TO folF frRF TTOoT HH 7 fFF 7 rftl W Pt feH 

fas w F l »fH »ry h sswF % fer^ -few 1 Ht.nr^t.Ft. nt fuF’HF.^w £ 
^ystSSyF fdd 1 taw 1 


34. ftf. 

35. ft#, ifc 7 11. 

36. " I was first kept in a room which had only iron bars but no wall on the west side. 
Consequently there was no protection in it from the sun in the afternoon. I had to pass most 
part of the day burning in the months of May and June without any protection from the 
sun. I was kept unprotected in the sun in the hottest months of the year in the Punjab, when 
temperature sometime rose to about 1 1 8 degrees even in the shade." Sardul Singh Caveeshar, 
The Lahore Fort Torture Camp, Hero Publishing, Lahore, 1 947, p. 1 1 . 

37. " I had been shifted to another cell for full fifteen days. I was shut up day and night, in the 
extreme summer heat in this new cell which was closed on all sides except on one, on which 
side a small door and a ventilater, 9 inches square hole. It was the wet rainy season want for 
free air, uncleaned commode turned the cell into a veritable hall." Sardul Singh Caveeshar, 
The Lahore Fort Torture Camp, Hero Publishing, Lahore, 1 947, p. 1 3 . 
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UFFH fijHSdl' ot'cSddH— 41^ 


11 WcUyd, 1942 ut. fWUf k^ feu UU?5 feu 7 I 38 feu 

k^ ‘feu »TU ^ Wjlrt k Wdlsfdl Uk I tit! WT4 ^UEfeyg k^ Idtd fottfik dl2 H 7 0H 
goru »rv w guu 182 wife nt k Hi»re feu ujg k 172 wife gfe few i nn-r gr 
feu guu hub 7 feiug ufuu o?u k uifew i urF k^ w ur?^ hhk nru f 

orgu gf »ru v guu mg fgrnri 20 to 1943 gt. § fk^ frfkrfeu 
tfekwru k^ feu nrv § fi-res gFfk wfenr 1 39 huu^ Frau?* feW sfefau fft 
k 0?F felT dTtf U ti'd c?gg r fe>>r r foT <tt'd<d fof§ feu »Fwr <Vtt «cJ3 §d' h« o< 
stfer feu 7 Tft 1 »ru k m T ust' feu fesufeu fewfet gy feu gt hu k fufe nfe fbtu 7 
fk feTj 7 wfwufer fegg cfel ofdd'ik UUt ufetfe k I HU k oI^Ihs kt § gUFF 
(kg few fe wu ut feir nreut k uuu cgggfet oO# Hfegfti 

oferkwyg' kw fe FF^MU UU ufe wcl Hdti'd HUU75 fewf otklfcld tft U 

quHHW k?j feu gfew 1 %i»f 1 yfeu uwu 7 fek gt wu <to au 7 ut gggrg uu 7 
feu 1- 1 feHUU %H % Uo!K TOT mr Ur ^ ^ feuUH hM ifeu >>FU UH uuuu 
uuf fefe 7 fuT»F r 1 Dtnj § wwfe gofte tto nfe wwfe wrfggrg gkuw uus fewu ut 
fero guf #1 uwfe ufefeuu w&r feu ut feuuu fewt ugt nti 

24 gg 1944 gt. § ufetugg k UofH W5FFU Wl # Ofe gufe UUHHW 
u ssfeg few few few, urfe feu §fe gw auu hu 7 ttosi situ 7 fai»F i uuhhw 
u ufettug Of ug t ufuw- wu u 7 Ffefera §of»ar us 7 Tft i feuu »ffeoffef 
?> FIUUTU FTUUW feui ofefeg tft uf feuu ttf ^ ufeFT Wffeoffefer £ Utffeu oM 
fe W § UU U HU T fe 1 >F rife I feu uufeu k grguu g)- »FU f UU 3 1 wfg 
w ^gt fugw ^ff sftu 7 fenr i 40 Figg ugui; ngu^ 12 wfew^ft^f^Ti^i 
ugHuw feu wu dTsfer-g 7 k feguu u afe i »ru ut feuu § fws feu 


38. Sardul Singh Caveeshar, The Lahore Fort Torture Camp, Hero Publishing, Lahore, 1947, 
p. 14. 

3$. Sardul Singh Caveeshar, The Lahore Fort Torture Camp, Hero Publishing, Lahore, 1 947, 
p. 15. 

40, "The medical officer taking into consideration my state of health had given special direction 
to the police to protect me from heat. But on the way to Lahore and back the police escort 
provided me with no fan, doors of the railway compartment in which I had to travel were 
closed and I was locked up when going to Lahore and coming back to Dharmshala in a dirty 
lock up at Pathankot without any fan." Sardul Singh Caveeshar, The Lahore Fort Torture 
Camp, Hero Publishing, Lahore, 1 947, p. 1 7. 

41 , "I was given no food for twelve hours even though I had made request again and again to the 
police to make arrangements for it and they had enough my money with them for the 
purpose." Sardul Singh Caveeshar, The Lahore Fort Torture Camp, Hero Publishing; Lahore, 
1947, p.I7. 
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HdTfS feW otdlJHd W tffes aft Hdddd 1 HWf fee Iddld'A 

# rti=F nf^ - ■fi=RJ3' >H fu o< I dl t efSFT § fefw fe are t fet eat rty fee 
TCS fet 1- rffel tee ufeFr t are t fet eat tig fee Tufe Hefew H are et 
fee? Set tta U% I are f feoT affeet W t eftfW few H are et fees Set 
tta eef Fftf fen t feeze %FT t ira^ HddS feW adfed at § feoT 
Sritd'-^ yaet fee ^H'S* et aftra atet, feu ta e^ H'fee afewi feate^ 

d'dloidd t are 77 ufuW d'« ^H t gt fdd 1 ae fed 1 I 42 

Hde r e aees feW aelae r ft etar fere feapfdw aft fearfwafet HHdt 
28 % Mdisidi eeA'W tr?> i fee fee ae e te e?7 a afe ait eefee fedafe fee 
get get mt gfe i tea e fergr are etar 10 ee gt ea a ta et 
»l 1 td 1 tTl etw ttfdd' aft d'Hrtldl 6'tt FTHHS g?7 I 

1948 at. ■fee' ‘grggge ^sfe et tpro# e araie FreEre Frees feW 
aglwd at % afea aaet aest fiwgt eef ferset 1 1948 et. a eare are t 
are^r fager nee fast § nufe fa fee a^ few 1 26 aee 1963 a test fed' 
are t alga w areet an few aft eeTr fee w feefe 1 

ro saree d t t wa 7 s?'afeH T g wcl fed arat te fee Hee T e Frees 
feW ofefere at et Fraatars et fefdw t, “aee r iw arts 1- ae arte gfetar 
ansi- Hdd'e frees feW ofefee at et eagte e arat fes t nfe fee eej 1 
testar are fee w ?th fees tto ^fear efew arorst' Frear t fs §Fret 

arH>r ft fesS'^d oreeaftar 1 ” 43 

ifda fee arFff ode Hat e f fe Freee nees feW aefee et t arut efee 
ars ee 1 ?) es eehW arefea ait Heeet r Harear etat sfeer fee .feaea e t 
feH T few ait aet erg- mnj- § Trsrfe' et eefad 1 afa fee te eatt et eree' 
ae-ae t eet eet Fit 1 are te tse art te t aden efee efe ^ fee^t efe 
fee He 1 


42. §uf, U?T 18. 

43. »fcmt, True, 12 wane, 1921. 



/ jfe Hug7> fnur : rfte?> §: era - * 1 

imtrtfs fmr mw * 

7%7TU^1w^H7^fHora^TTH3 1923 (1876 fttafel'J ft ftfe-f <73 
ft §33 T fUH 1- 7J. rfWW few ft ura 333 3 T 33 feft ftfew I 1J. few 3dA3>3i5 

; feft ufttaft w ftar oreft h?> i 1 

ary33 fmr art ft vm ftte3 nfe feft »rar33HHftt ftfe ftt tF^spftt ypx3 ftftt 
ft, §3 f§3 fft UrT HW 3of H3 TTUd'6 few rjd'rt 3T cf3 ftt tT sfe I at'd 1 tfe? 7 
ft 3W ft w!t uoftH 7 ft fftuftftw U33 wftoft fewrT 0 J 33 ft 2 aw ftt 3*75 
/ HU3?> few ftu ftt 3 ft i feu 1 arfe 7 ft fe wrft3 ft un aw grw wuft s 7 ^ art 

ft fftw3 ft afe ft Wtn?>of w& HU3?> few ft wvst aft ft ww arftt i fen ^ 
SFW3 6d fa®<>® olo( aM<i iddl Uft I 2 ' 

UrT ¥ff»F ftt §H3 f^3 ftt 7TU33 few aft ft 3fet after few UTT UHfet 
Uf3 75St ftfew few I ftTH §3aT ft 3% feft aft 3*3 HW feft U3 7 otet H7>, §H 
ft aTU37> few ft fete 7375 feft ftt U3 7 oT3 few I 3 3U T 33' fefuW 75ftt WU ft Ufe 

yar 7?ft nrft ww feu3 75ftt ftfew few 1 fen 3* §U33 wu art ft ftt.ftt. 

araw 333 3 r 33 3* UrT HHW UTT fttfttw I f%3 WU ft arffe few few 
Po(6To( wu ft fun 7 w few aft fe fear 3 s @^ra?ft f¥few f^ft iigaft arfenra 7 
/ nftifgnl'aifewwwi^ti fear aru3^ fnur § ueaft ijww 3 1 

«fft yf 1 ^ 0^7) ft Ucf few few I V33 HU3?> fifty W 3^71 fefew 375 
aft i 4 aftra?! fmv ft arft tj. feu3 few 333 3 ^ feft ar3orat Tfeftt ft few of 3 
ai3i arft far ft TTU33 few ftt fed'an 1 w V3 7 ftfew w fn ft afu33 few ft 

ftf3 T ft Wdfedl Uftfet WSt 33 T >T3 oT3 few I ftfT ft TTU3?> fHW 3 >>f3fet HHH 
feft sra^ 7 ft wyft ftt wft fty fewi afy33 few wt f>(33 few s 7 wuar 
feft H33 3I3 7 fuW3 ft few I arw? feft 7J. f>133 few aTU33 few «ftt feof fes 7 
ftt ffeo! 7 fe3 r §3 Tfe uft ar?ji 5 

* 563 ftt, wfttv-II, %75 S3 tofSftt, oWgW5 r I 

/ l. nt^ww : tfsTfyttfmr, atat arai^s ot, alftaw, fear33t arfftafe, wfijsara', 1954, 

W6. 

2. §uf, US 7 6. 

3. §uf, W 7. 

4. 6*c >7, U<V 8. 

5. ft#, aft 7 8. 
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Hd Hydd fjw : Htdd iPded 7 

ddd dd<S fed f«o( Hd sidl'c 1 * fjTUX fe Hd, [rift 1 d 7 7TH H^'Hp Hd 7 
rtti HP, @d fed Hdl fedW o(dt] Hd I TJ. fetid fTTULf (S'tt HU drt feur fe fed 

HPdHdl PsStJ H'PrfTS dd ttdl ife I PfclH dd 1 iddUd fed dP M'd fed dfew dW 

y — 

d'd'ddtJ VTUd dd Oldl few, frIH cS'<Si HUdrt feuf dP HUH) WT Pctl'd 1 ^ 3W 
yd>d fW I 6 

Hddd fHUJ- % HT3 7 £ fooJHd fe fefew fd^fd ?feP Hddd feW d Ho[75 
d dd 7 few I dd 3oT HUdd fiw wfe rD-Pd 7 IPH oTd dfe Hp I dfed ddd ft fdWW 

UTT fraHd dP fefew ifUd 5fdd ?5dP ddd d 7 ^ ft ftft dP fdfe fed fedP fed 
ftfftw fnrm 7 1 yftp ?5cU3 ft dvfeJl 7P75 HUdd PPw ft fddHd ftp fefftw fedd 

ofP^t I dd dd ftd?5 rFd »fft Hdd feddd £ oddd HUdd few ftp fftdd dd 1 ? d 
dlftl I feo< fdd HUd?> flW ftp PHdd fewd 7 dP Uda d did], fr-IH odd?) §H ftp 
gfeP fed 1 dd wftd 75dT few I ftdd 7 ftP Ht-ftPd7>P WWd (d?fPw ftPw d?$Pw 
do(d » 1 1 ©<i Wdl few) d'ofcltj ft tjopfe dd at; ottJrt P<£d (VoCH dft I W4pd ft HUdd 
feW ft »fdd75 Udd ftp ftd ?feP ft ‘HdH ddT od »f§Hd TdH’ % Wd fed »fd75 
feddHT ofdft lc l§^npH7dH’ d 7 rFd old?) 7 Hd oTd fed 7 1 c?d fdTd Hdfd Hd ddd 7 
Hd d 1dTW ft HUdd fPTUT UdP df 7 dftdHH d ftl»F I 7 fed Uld?d 3 d 7 ^ HUdT) 
fPfur % H7T IP TdH fPwdd dP HofdP d 7 >Xd75 fddddT d fdRH 7 1 §H f fed dP 
fedddT d feW fe HPdHdl fed ofPd 7 fdKdTj fe»fdd Tdfe fed 7 1 

dd 7TUd7> feW £ HTT fed HfddUT ofdd fe dfe ddd 753T ddP I dd dP SdP 
TTd 3d7> d T d?> W ^ TTfefe ofd% fe Hddd fPw §H fed fedW dd 7 1 Hfedfe d 7 
nfe tfd 7 ^ few fe Tfedd fPw ^ CFdfedT 3jfe d 7 »ffe>?fe dP oTdTT 7 Hf old fed 7 1 

»ffeWdddT ddTddd fed dfed 5(d^ Hydd fPPW d fewd ofddfed d 7 ddr 

fe75d75 <d fed 7 1 Udf fedfe ^ fed 7 ^ Wdfe fed ^ ^HcSlo( oTdfP ddf fe HVddP 
7T75 lfed7j fetf d 7 fewd ofdd d 7 %H7d old fewi Udd dUdTi fetf WdfkoT 
W?d fed dUP tfe 7T77 fed tffeP QdtS 1 ^ fewd dddfed d fed, fed HHd 
fed dd fedP fe feWd dP 75# ofdTd § tfe dP TTd d tdd 7 1 1 ” 8 

dd 1 ?? VHdW fed fedlfe oldTd FUdd IPw ?5dP ddd dP nfefe fedW 
dRd 7 Hpl feffe ifellW ^ dP §dfe ^ HW fed doPdfe 74 7 §few Hd old 
fedPw Hdl Udd HUdd fftW fedd^ Wife d UJHdfe ddP" H75foT fedd 7 Wife 
tddT 75fe Tdd dT fef fed 7 1 §d Hd HW § dd P^d' TTO d75d 755p I HfePdfeP 
dd d?5n>f % &£ ftd o( feHdd srafe I fe^UTdfeWdddtdfetl sfePddt 37W 
djt 1 H'fdU d 7 dd fe gd^ I 9 

6. ft#, #8. 

7. % ft# ife 7 9. 

8. fP#Udll. 

9. ft# Ud 7 12-13. 
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ufra fdH^l oTOggK— 41^ frm 


h d iH'ddi ^ S755 MtTI iry drt Phut ?) H^n-ft nti 1 33 3 1 wFfpjrw §>&1 th d dl 
HH3p| 7TCT 33 ?P rR* TTU33 fHUf §33^ 3p flf37M 5133 ?5Hp U33 rT^ H3I 
P^3337 3p7TU33p7W3^f^33 3^^3T3pl 333 3^ % 3p 3p33 

§ 0 ?^ tP Hra 1- 3p fsor iran 3p Is hw 3 P 33 P hPi hw wit f^rsr PdHtte^ eP 

7535Tp W f^f^r Ky^ fHUj ^ 6?d'G&' 3^1# Ippl fUH 5P33 ?5Sp HU33 flW 
3 d|fdHd rraw f33 ytn 33'83 ?53p wfwoi spr f^ 1 ^Pond 33>r f33 3f3 3 
3p H3 ra 3 1 intt 33 % 33^ yH33 cfP8 3* H fe c[[p3TT3 P33 3p KTH 1 # 
3p33 fSTd^'W W mw & I Hy33 pHUf few ofd'Gci SSHp 33# 3 ftl»F I SOT 
H'Pdy W ^ 3374^ 3p 3T75 UoPP 33 75St 3T3p| 33 fer f^W^T 3p OTH 

3p U3p 3 3TBp| 

f%»f r tj tfd^ ' ^ H\jd(S pTTUJ add 1 3H 3 1 cjfew 1 fi4H Wdoil A'tt 
ufenr t# §3 wfPra tthoF 3 * wtoP 33 F hP h for 3373333 3 P 33 ?reP HTFfeoi 
■firq’TTUHpi fen 33# ny 977 # »F3# »ru § nreP^WTfPw 1 ' 3p H>fp3>>3 33f 
HfejTUF p33 3# p3W3 77 £te ftT^I 

fe# 33 feramr i43?3 jfy^ fPw % ^orat, riPr £h #P §H3 

18 ¥ffw #P 7 ft i TryaTT PPtui 333 3^ fs# fife P33 wfe 133 % tar hhw 

f3B H#HW 3pB»3 I ft 3143 TTUT3' f33 f33 3p# 3333 fmi 375 »reP t »Ffw, 

“t^r § ft% 18 3Pw t $u S[ alw &, ft 1 §§ 7W fiw & i ” fe¥ nrfcf £ §h?P 
H\1 drt flTUf ^ WU^P S'dl 6'W T5 7 few I TT^ d(S fiTUf 3d'rt T7p I 6lo( 6/P H)-P 7TU drt 
fpTUJ 5 Wit sid 1 ^P dlW M'ti wall §cl TTUdrt fPrul ^ WVgp HT % ?)3 rtdl fFS 

f&p hP f^or fei fn ^ fe7F hP fsr “fej MP n+ niff, §^P ht wffijOTa ft i ” 
wr §dp 3fe H7jp TFScT d Wp TTp I Hya?l frrui ^P SdHold 1 ¥tfp, §h£ >THT § H^- 
t=r y?5 o( txz ?5sP feri fn hth 1- ^ wniP P%fw ns'S'fenp dPw #iw 
fe 18 ufuw’ ^P STra w i-T^F Ha fai^r hP i §tj up av hP6'^t 
feFtl 18 

fPrui f ai^P f¥^ fe»r t ^ faPw- fu£ yu ut P^Pw t For 
nrfenr f iru^ Phut % yu ni 1 ^- faT»Fi ^ uisht fmi 
^ »R4^P 7#-?fP??PP P^er PPwP 1 1 10 

jj. fHng- fPrui % ?ry d* fPrui ftoi ^ »rar— h*cii up dPo "3 jttt i Hua?> fPrui 

Ptmf^T mv PPura - Prw #■ ura up Pyd'Q’t! 1 tPP i tj. Pku 1 ^ fPw eP h^wP nraoraP 
HfPra>P P¥e »ff)j 3 Tra'-f #- arst i hu^?? fPw ^P tto up Pai»r i §t yw srarT 
utt^ 75 % taP^aT Hirat 1 ? waTfamri i#nP Hd'ddl f¥fw^»r £ ¥3ptP 
3 s 3ar W o( 3of# ts fsnPl Pbr T H^»f3 333 »F ^ @3 p35f H375 P33 
mftwyor -®3T Pamr i 33 hPP h t w P33 wffy3H3 3 hjh w famr, PorGTd 
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* rfu uyuu fffur : tftuu § uu?u 

q. ff-ruu fjmr w ftiu 7 wife Hti »ffqHHU w ^tof orwr.ftu wfeor 
utuu war fumr i uus ut mruife u 7 3>r ut uu uru fuu 7 i feirw ! 895-96 u 7 
Htl’ 11 

TTUUU fffur 33^ ajfeHH rftuu U t>fa ut feu 7 ! UUU feu ut §H ut FfB 7 
ut feu tutu at for Guu 7 .% uru feur ut i fcu 7 ut wfamr u 7 umz uruu ?fet 
rfyu?) fffur wuut unuf ?ra unu tiff uuu 7 Hero - & t ufeu sfe 7 i aru h>P ar>>ru 

Qd<V G Ufu feoT U3U U 7 rl<5rf ufe^H 7 I HyU?> ff-TUr t WVt Udd cVtt ofet tfUT 
HU H 7 fuy 7 fe>H r >>ft 3% % HUH U FFHIU §U WUUf U3?ft <S?5 ut S 7 fdW I 7TUU7) 
fffur u 7 feu yuu us 7 u’G tu htuhu fffur G tuh ?uw qfffu ufewi 12 

feoT UU UJcJA 1 tf5 ut fW7> Gu Gt dddd G, frlH U 7 feo(<d HUdrt feur G 
we w G# yHUur fuu fefe»r th feu feur afet t, fen u 7 u 7 uuuu §u th 
HU HUU?> fffur § §H Gt 3P»PUt. H 7 G 18 HR5 HTHIU HTtfe UU5 G HHWT H>f 
wfenr Ht §u §tt ut at uuuu tu ut Tra Gti ws* ut hu u hthtu fen afet 
G Hyd<5 feur U d'dl uftpH 7 I FT Ufe FRjdrt fffur G feH G Poid'* foT Hoff ^<J 
UU U 7 tut q>FU Gt, U 7 §H G wfif feu 1- fe tut UU 7 G ffe §fe feG fcOTU HU I • 
feu feafet GfoT fGcftt I 13 

^a hG 1 a T »ru’ rfuu?> fffur t f}tHU uf ??oruf t§- feuf 1 §h uf us’ufaw 
fegT JTU rffeu rad'Gd # Hf I q. ff-TUU fffur UffUTTU ftu ut turunfet Hfet5 feur 
ut H6, tTU" foT Hyuu feur yut 3<jj' djpJHd rftu?) fe^TUT t H'M Fn-PrT ftu wPh? 5 
fer ^Ufet FR5I UZ HyUc5 feW t feoTHU' ^ ^>f HU sffer I UU feu ^>f oTUfe»F 
Hc5 q fffetl TTU H57) ut fes 1 H?7 ftu UU tt qy« UUt diul I 7TUU75 fffur 

t fso< rttl rjdld W-fUfet, §H t djd ut WlUP>F ^ t fu6l*>T fetffet; Gd6' t 
@uu uruafet ut»u 3 ou feut»r : 

(G) ww §S~ dig firwwu 
«5"M UW // 14 

(»r) jw f&g fr.szfF ftrwfEw 

W¥U fsWUT 37T 7PT-f II 15 

feu fesfer § t 8u udy'd Frfua u w ufe i sjut u foru 7 for 7jf did d/d 
ut 1 uuufur uu t out feur uot 1 1 tti ujut fffur t muuur orut 

feoT feut UoT t Pudl I feu Utft feut Ht I felH U 3JU vft wfUPtt 7 HKU t rfuu?> 

fffur t ufw fe»Fur fuut »fe rfu auu u 7 nruut t »feH trw uru fenri flru 7 

11. §uf, U7U 17. 

12. ^7f,W 18-19. 

13. (M, W 19. 

14. urft It uu fwfeg ii (ift am /ft wftm, u?u62i). 

15. Ihu feg.sfequurlfwfe^ll (§df, u?r 371). 
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LffTO Pdl-lddl oi'A.ddH— 411 7 


Ht »fe ufdl'H' H it nfal offe 7 fdPX F I flH Infe Ht HH?) 7 JJ. tHeTH ftfur H it 
fnfet H fe TO5 flM HH75 ^ H& Hfe HH I 16 

ddA d'dA flit oft taof tocrt H did % doilw 7 fewi ddl$ <^lfe fewi o(d<5 
HHH 1962 HH 1905 at. H fuiftt W3 §5 ft HHH 7 ! Hfoa Hfe I apt % HU Hfe£ 
aH31 fit t fen 7 fe HU^rpr §yg g^r $ HHU 7 gtffaH 5THHI ifet fft ?) fefe 
Ht offer I £l »F ft ife oft ifet fe feHA'?) offer t d]fdHUl foaHT ffe 7 ! ft afe£ 
anai ufnH ?fe i 17 fen fr a tw ft 1 Hfe ife i Addi'ya, h?h Hrftra % HHT £)• 
^ 3ra3»fTfe»fT 3t IH'dd 1 orafea^i^ufetd^rg^fegfelfei ffe grg ?fet 
fife Hd % ^ dl3 Hr UH 7 did I 1 fe ^f) H 7 Fl'diof 7TH HH 7 At! H 7 <SS' 2fd' Ht I 

ftlfe HUH?) fiw H Ul^ fwi nfHHW 7 ! H of?7U?5 Ht 77 HH £ § Unfe^T I 

HH 7 HH UHT HUH HH 7 sfefHW I oWHS flit 1U-1U tfew § HH Hfe 7 t oTU 7 
oflddA HSH 7 1 nfHHUFl H ufefolf Hfe I »fetaT^ fe UHrf 7 Hfe I rftlH fetTW HI 
HH ffeflW 7 HHT fe oTlfe H?) I UHH 7 cTHt Ulfe I fefe §H7> >fe fife aftfe I 

fe3?) H5 Ht §H nOWH ft, frfe Hlf fefHH feuf rft £ »ffeH U 7 fe UH felHfe H3 
M 7 fe Sftfe HT) fe fefe 5flH fe HHfq(d flffetf 7 l{rUH fefet Ht I fefe if fe5 cfel 
fe ?5UHf Hfe Hfe I §H?T feH flH Ht Hl 7 ^ H^ fetHH fft rTU 7 ?) fe iniH W fe 
H5UA0 olefe Hfe H5 I ffej ?) 7 feH 7 fHH Ht HHHft Ht! 1 At! Ht W^aQ UHH Hfe I fefe 
Ht HH 7 c5H Ht HHT3 ofHH H 7 Hof 7 f>ffe»f"l 18 

KU?>G 3 1 HTHH 7 o(dof fsd d fdHWH HrUH W Hlfe I fefe HtT 7 At! fe HHTH 
Ht fH75 HHt Ht >>fe ???5 eft H3 7 H'U 1 ^ ftiofo 1 fHH HO-TCH HT ^ tid'd HHfeH 7 
cTdt) I fefe Ffe fe FfUdA ffev H 7 HHU fTJHlfe ^ Sti'Hl HH 7 A'H d Id rtf 7 1 ftldA 1 
?Hf5 flTU UU ^ ^H 7 ! Hfe feHTH- flHHH offer- 1 

H^ HfeHiW fe HyHH fiw HHTH 3H7T H 7 !?! >>{fe I tfe U 7 ^ ftlw HHT 
o( tfSPH 7 gofe Hd I fet Hfe o( HfdHHl it offe 7 1 fen Hfd'HHI flH fcHBHtnf 7 it 
HrfHW HHfef 7 HH I HfdHdl flH Wda 7 ffl Ht f%»FfW ^ oftHdS HH 7 Htl HfeHHT 
h ijsrfid h o( fHifnww ?i h 7 feor =nfefHor ftfu afew i fet fe hhi 7 Hifet m 
% UTHHt it HfdHdl flH arfws Hfel feor fHH §Hfe ^ HWfe fefet fe HTH (TOoT 
Ht HHfet HTU 7 Hioft UHH 3of Tlcff Ht I feH HT5> H H5 ^ HUH?) ftfur H HUH ^H 7 

>>rfauF i §nfe ^ hhf Hiaffef 7 £ nfa 7 fin at Hife fe ^ Ghti 7 f hi?53 hhh 

offe 7 1 §Hfe % Hr^fe f f?)HH75 fttu oTH?) ?fet, fH?i ^ W1H ^ HI TTUTfft 

gulfed i 7 Qfen odd 1 1 fan ardH ?fet ^h d'i« fust, uin H'Rjy % hi hfi 7 

tltHfel 19 

16. r/7crt dl'H 1 , UH 7 24. 

17. fuf, UH 7 25. 

IB. fclf, ife 7 26. 

19. #c#,U^ 51-52. 
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fe ny33 fed : Hte?> t 3373 

HfeiM f §3 §3 # fefed ofe* fd?3 $ feel- 33 # feh Kfe TM fid 
fenddldr wfe fared] fitr g^tnf i H3 3 33 ffedmfr 333 3fe fg^ afe- 
HH#d 7?3 df Hd'fed' ^ 33?> 3W fid felHddl HfdHdl Hf d3 fife I fed 
HfdHdl 33 3ol afe 3333 §3 ^ 73 ffe 3ffe[3H3 dfe 1 1 

333 3 T 3?) TJ. fW33 fed 7) 3333] ifed fid fed Uoft ^€tW HS? 1 ’ fed] I 
fet fed 3f fef^ 3d I fe$ Jjf fed?3 HW fid fedd fH3R^ W of3% 3^1 
fyRsyd' w efe 3 ] offer i 

15 rlA^dl, 1915 d]. § H33?> fed % af3 Hd 1- 33 d 1- fed 3 ftl33 I 

fed feo( d3t;‘t;l did* 1 h] I Hd rf] rtfedfe 3 1 rff d] ^3 rt'B <J fedd'd 

3fel Hfe] rf] W fed* 3fed333 d] sffer I 

FU3?) fed rf] fe? rfd 3 ] ?>3f ha aefe Trrftra" fedne 1 # 513 % wri 
3H3 7 rffer H3t3 dfe fe 3fdd333, 3?HW § fe£ HfdHdl d] 5rfd33 

fel H3I fed £ 7375 7375 fe ddfew-ffed dfef d] &53 W fe?5>d 5rfd33 
ofd% H71I 

fed*' fe?3 fid d 1- fed 7 7533 dfe»3 dfl 3r3d333 1 ' W3 TSfdd 

fe § rf] I fed TSfod H375 ddt § 3^33 3fo33] d75 tl i{tTO TJ. 3357 fed § 
mflw 3fet»fr I 

IJHSt oOfe] ^ rlftdrt Hcfed TJ. 3TH3 fed d'H 3 fi? Hd H3d* fed % 
HHd] H7T, H3377 fed d] H733 7375 333t dfe fitd f?73H& fedd 1 *' W Hfdtddl' 
fe dfefe H3I 1% Hy33 fHUf ^ f*3M?5 tfd'fe'dl' c??)tf?5 1dc5] 333 

offer rft^>>lorfe3?5 ffer3 

^3T3 offer l ffe ?3?5 >Xoffe 3?5 f f<53HW U3 W HfdUdl ffes 1 " H3 3 fe>FI 
HUd* fell ^ WrfA' Hdof 1 (*dH^ fed'S'ft »lo< r d*l 3H fe>F HddIdHtfe f<St) m-TO 
33 *6dl ^-fe"t did ^ d'dl ^ Wd^ f33 3t ferd*' ^ 331 f?WI fedH fefe 3r GdWd 
3 fefe-U3 1{3] dd'd'dl td t fefe f^3 fe Hfe ffewfefe ?5dt dr^lfe 
Mfe afefe, ffe -fw feoi t% HU33 fnur § >Ph 3 ttfer fai»r 1 20 g>fe 
arad^Tdr vafer srife f^r Ifenw HJ^rfe w nfeord few r rfu3?) fed ^• 
HIT3 53353 3 1 33 3 ^ HK§ f(53H?5 W £ §3<3 f 7j] H33 dt ^r3¥] dfel 
U33 H3 H33?> fed ^ fed tfef I?T1^ fe*oT'd ^3 fdd 1 1 

fc53H?5 133 TWIT f¥d 33 H33?) ,fed dt feWHHarH 1- »lt feddd 1 
ddd 333 33 rtdl Vdt" I TT3d* feRd 3 1 d'd »ldfetfl fetid'*' rt'rt 3t ?te 353T fuW I 

ffer ?fe §3?3 ^ nfafeff fere »r% nfafef]’ fefe uf* ¥K ott fbire fefe i fue 
nftifapXST? W fidltfe »3U3 ?3 757I3T few I Life Beyond Death ?3 dt 3H33 
3f vfel fed 3H33 3 33 ^ Hy3?) fed ^ 333 3f33 >3fe»3l 333 3 1 " fefW 


20. @df, ife? 107. 
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UFraTofl'Sdl yvteTT— 41? 7 


feft fty frTH H 7 ft ‘Psychic Experience’ offSKotT? % ygft feft gflw I fen fty 
few LiTOH'ttT 7ft fe feH ft Treft W ft Latent Light Culture ft ft TOftft ft 
HTOB Wft TFfeHH H7j}M W yw offer I Tift 1914 ft. ft & ft 1942 ftHft 
TOT fen HF'feft ft tft gft I yffrofe ft oPTO feft vyft rofftft TiyTO few Indian 
Academy of Science Kerhanattam Linnovally ft ftftn ft TO I fed HHtc Latent 
Light Culture Tpft ft yfeft ft TOfttH 7ft I fenft ft ft TTyTO few ft ttfesi 
tftfeu Oh ftft ft fro fttr ft niter i eOto few feO yrofe fty ftnft to, fft 
ftwft ft ftfe ?feT ife I ft^Fjfer-^HfpfefeW^ftfejftl 7WTO- 
few ft te ft ytero ft ft titot ft Hsnfe w nruft wttet B 7 fft 7 
few Ph.D. Sci. .(S^oTTO W feW'Hftl" ntfe TPfefe) feftr ; ^ ft- »ft 
mfwHro feftef 7 w ytro feyo(3 ro feft 7 i few tohw ft fearer »iftrot 
ft ifffw aw ft Oro ft w& gift i 21 

waftift wftei 7 ?5ft fty foys >nft orferoft ftro ros wtr h 7 after feomr 
. ft ftOw yfe ferow- rtw Truro ft ftuw i Truro few ft urtewdPHc? ocdrt' 
Haft foO ftyr ft’ yipfeH ft ft roro few ft VTffrorHTO TOW §rfe H 7 g'feftdcro 
tea offer tei omifqgT? ft roft w row few amro ft ntei 

Tfe TTUTO few B 7 rife (5 sCdbl TOT TtT-PTT feft dPd ftf 7 T 3 7 ft rife<5 (TOf 

roar ft feroa th fro few ft ftecre ftro nftfe offer ft aprofft yw asft 
ftft fefeyf 'ft yrU? ftfet I . Bft »fftffe»fr ft Hy aft 7*TO5 fetTB W'efe ft offe I 

. fft Ore ft hOw pHdrii 1 ft.ftft i yraftfeftft feuft fere aft ufafeft ap-fre 
B 7 ttfftpft?) ft ftfer I . 

waTsrar 12 nf are rore fwft ft feft aft ft fey? van w ftft ftfe 7 1 te 
feyfer ynw 3TO 'W7T. feft ftt feyfep : l. w# mr, 2. riw .3. 
w TOfpnfwe), 4. fmkBrkfi 

few ft Htro row mft feft-feft mroyte ftft ^fwyp ftfeyp ftro ft i 
ypyft Htw ft TTyft 3roft ft npyftfer aate feft Oh roft ftft aranfft yw 
ft Pay.o(M ft roP froft i few ft yroft Trfftar ft feft ftftrM ft^ ft i 1946 ft. 
h ypy ft B 1 ftufe tj fap>r i ftro 7 fttw aaarwai feft bto?> vfibop ftyafey to- i 
fftf ft ro-ro. ft fro ^aft feft ^fter w Horo ft i 
• (.1) areHfe fterfynr TrfeH 

( 2 ) Twftra: ftw ?ra tihPqh Tftro 

(3) ftor/mro^ Hftfe i 

§W ft OT ftft ftft wk TTO 3Tyr nr-ft B3T ft, TO §W ft »Tyft few 


21. §uf, y?T 130. ' 
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wst H3t H3?5 ^TF Bt IBB" o[3o( ttmfefef 7 § ifefe 33T cTO 

HEPfUB offe 7 tf 1 fufe ?> IJ[^ H n mf afe PdHfdd 3H oTB^ H HBfefef fe^sf oft^t 

tf, §H § ^TiWt WW £tfe VoTfHB offer 1 1 

By d<5 fBUT HUB 7jf fBdftdl Hsf'Tf ^ B?7 1 B3 BBBT fed rffepj 3fefeffe>F 
HfeTOT o(d(V , B fed BBT?) 7 o(dftl , BloeSl «fdd (fed si'dl Si 1 , fedH fo'Tf 7 ?5Hf 
IJJ-fef ofi-fet 3^ BB hie iff TiT-lidddl! Uoff ofd'S'Qdl fed B3 o(d »TU fit fef fHdrtd 
Htioc 3f iff I WTU iff ^ iffe?7 B 7 fefe feof Brtdti iff, cjJBHfe B 7 yBBl old*' I 
Qd nn-fe faPH 7 ?) ffed ^'U 1 c<drt wfe) uffB 7 6d>jo< dfet B?7 ! fcTTlTH UT-fet 
ftfef ttBU B3 7 , H'U 1 »fe fed^'eV cV» BBdo( o(d<5 B dfetH (5d1 B77 oTdtf I jflPO-FB 
fefe 3BT 7 of377 75Ff »fufeftff BB 7 73^75 Bafe UB3B 7 B 7 7>fffe^77 offer I nfOf iff 
t UTSTf 7 B 7 ufe 7 ffe 7 feffe 7 37? Bf I iTFBB 7 J>feK Bfe UTBHfe f lJHB t yTF3 
% &tf uf 75 7 fe»T' I §7B?> HfdHfel »fe TTlfjB fBBBS 7 3 dfeHfe ?fet HrfWH 
H3 7 feffrw Bfl 


Hd'feof UBBof gfef 

1. Jjt d/d H'fdH, IJKSf dlddWd 1 yude< cfest, >iff>JdHd I 

2. wfdfeBfjwfidfd'fe, tfs m/UB fmt tftwft # 6B3 7 BFraf UA'fedfH'dl, ufentw, 1988. 

3. B3 BBd<5 ffW, tjfWB d/'H', alal riHdd 5f7f, flrtrtd, fel-lddl HfdHdl, WfeddTT, 1954. 

4. H3 HU377 fjfur, fez7fe Sfe#, gfef »RF77 fjW tw (ddAd'dd), TTB^f 5W3V Tfefe, 

i927. ; ■ :. ,xij -. 

5. HdTiffd fjWyTTiy^f, if&Hdmi, UrTSf Udl'ddrHdl, dfe»fW, 1999. 

6. UdKrffe ffM (S 7 .), fadVft m B 7 fefcdW, Bfef U33 flW ffeif, »rf,B7TB, 2008. 
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Wi iffro hsRh : fiftr rfte^ftru % vftT r ^l‘ ^pr 


«ro»¥ te? ter ter # fw t 1 te# &m ®it wswft m 
Pt 1943 ttt 0*r afteh Hnreg wiir^ ter W 1 fk<J;3 T WoT ofliT pff 
fgf^mte?ftfe40ter#%, 40 #hFr^ ao i 1 

g^feMf^srtegr^ft^wt siftri 1937 te*- te 3 1 srw 

teg # i s mlifi 1 fffg »teft gteft >te lor qg qtefe a vte »rv£ ffererH 
$ Hr it wte tw Ht its?? % f$j $g gr#i fen a rat 

^hMftyRcf irgsff w w virg^r gsP r ffrw i yHfen r’fcrr, ra^graw tr 

warn# m ft 1946 Hot »nte §h # tefto- brrt w wp % ftet 

?flw % ate Ifte (1940) $ fttfMfefr terras t «t ds % t 
Hrasft fktte |r h<w ft?sn fen w h 1 ^ yfet ten f^ fer»r T ^ r fettrar w 

Sf^ fri? ift fkr f$ft f^sr jte - $h sff # i MOT^vsr 3^r Mur ft fen % srs% 
f}ft 'fte' f«r frit 1 ijter ft ft# % liter ^ te? ft, fen yw!>te wsFaffesr 
ft, U^g rfW ftfy ft# % ften ftf gg at fetj ft I oft fk, #fWU 

ft §g ft H 1 # %H fft?> ft# ft fk#3 § Mft yftg f^ft fSfr ft# % gf’gg fftft 

$ gte'oar 3ra?> wrft fftwg h#? 2 

g^ te few tef % gmrte# ft fen $ terare ; % fefttr # ftffr w 
teyftw m iffls fen Kter after ft ftft nft v§r*? $ ^ fef# ^ 
festfiraw?fti feote a rers ^ fifur ft fen ftt ftte t ftte# fte ftr 
te» # >»rte, wtewz, f>fl mt^ t ug in fefjote 

tete $ ftw sfNf tefh te f^ >tew Ml^\ gto, 

?5 ? te ^ Hftf ’fe^fgg % H^VT^l % H$>3WfftT& % egg irgy |j^3^r 

^ g# i# wiit J?«r % tg % Mil " 3 
te ^fggftru f&sr f^fer te fen # yte gsrw sra ^r iff 3* 

fTfgt %FT 1TO |g?5 § ffcWS T ff for “fff)4 ?$gg WH 

* > fefeo if w femr, wot srrstfr, i 

k is i94a> 

2, flfte Wbttm, 30 May, 1940, 

3. The tmttm Annual Register, [ 943, Vol. 1, 64, 290; 1 2 ^rfas, 1 942. 



WTO : W* t UW# 


# srf »rvt ifc r# rs 3<? i •* 

rrirr r*rt faur 0 fan )?ar § v^fanRiR 0* ya# trrt Of fanr, “faa 
f mm a# a#* 0 lor tl#R R=fa# § fen aOfa R’ft \jw #sth afir wt 

fa f^ faO fa&ft Oh # ififH# ?r Oti fan ft fWf 0$ »faa ft 
ynRHfa 0 fifa Or# 0 fa^r aft# #i v€f RaatfH# a? Or aaO fan f 
vrafasr % FTOHt R* Ofw fa»r *#0 Rf # R$ faa cfafa # fa rtferl# HWR 
Orro fafa fat fa3$ # 0# faaf yyftna# a# %Mi” s 

fRO>tftfa#faHf 1931 fafaHR*3#aifaP#$faatfarOR### 
fa# fan (TO KHi# # MUR sft#l R. ?0R fauf f R, fauf ^ ffft 

TOO*? cFSROh fat faa H3T Or ## 3T# t fW fat faa RR I#W fa[MR 
§0R5ft#ar#i 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

hwr a^ fifty t |r t r# fan § r# faO #»Rfav # wfai ynjs 
farR T R 1 »ff T ora%RRI W#»W? faw 0 fa fay tylRR, O’ IT^-fkwft 
Orr MR fifa Oafi Or rrr r# fa# fW # (r, fsa faui H#fe*F, r, 
fiaaOa fifui fiwROa, r, Oa fifw famr# Or flfuj wt fanr# 

oraRTR faui) 0 faM Oh# HR# Oaft fewa sft#*ft HR, fa# fat ORTR # R# 
Ot-O# # >fa # 00 OSR 0 OfR # I 7 W<#fa*# 0 fa ‘WWR 0#?' # 
ya# Oar *tfc hrrr w faui 0 # ya Or Oa^ if afta* # fa \|rt? 1 0# 
$, tPR RgO faf># 0 ftf# § RH^H# # faa$ ^JR*# 0* |£6('fl' faOl* VR 
Oa fifty faR rt rrtr f^RT 0fa»r afa# 0 fa ‘w-tr Oftr* fan# hr# Oaft 

fat facfa'# JTOR R# #1 fR fat }£* Or OtTR # OtO# f 75# HO* %R 
afo t # fa faO # Oh § fR#»ft 0# f yr# r# 1 Or^ Rfafari'* 

$>f t&H fan Oar # faOud ' aRR 0 »fO srfa^ 0 fa fa# f >Or% ite 

# Or r # 1 % §r# § faOw %h RaTR 0 ^ rrOrt 0 1 <4 ajf OfaR faunO 0 0 »tvt 
^ f Or*' fa»TR after # faR fafa faRsfl 1 # rr# ai# # rO^ Or 0 1 Ot^f Oftfa 
faui # 0 woiO r#, »rvO Or# r#, h* vrO r# w^aiOv v#* rt# 
Mftrafa»ft fafa 0a#># Or r# a# # Ot-RfaR r# aft#i' M0 


4. QIaney to Wavell, 30 October 1943; L Carter (ed,)» Purdah Politics, !94(P i94i ,’ Strains 
qfWar; Governors Fornightty Reports and other Key Documents, Manohar.New Delhi, 
2006, pp. 406-41 3. 

5. W#, 20 1942, 

6. W#, 20 ROaR, 1942, 

7. W# 11 HR#, 1943. 

a wafcngR#, im 

9. Sukhmani Bal Rlar, The Politics of the Sikhs (I94Q*47)> Unistar, Chandigarh, 2006, p. SO, 

10, ^ff ffliff, 26 HR 1 #, 1944, 
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303 i/wfe ¥3 t fe 0 aFlft-frWU HWoTH 77375 3 fefe t § ft 333 

0 33 fe 30 377 3T 77fe fe &3 K3T oT3fe t fe fmF 0 fe W377-f030 3 WpLIoCd 

10553 3 'did 1 ' 0 I fefe 7703 3 ^t ‘»nre U3¥’ fe fmf 7703 0 1 fw 3 H¥ 
W337T W33 UFFg fe fjffcf 7703 TTUf TOT fe3 3* fefe 3 W377-f033 % 

do( few Si Mil Ho(]H r 377 I 1 * 

' ‘feftnfer?) wt W33 ufFH 0’ feafer Qh mfofm 75tedPw¥ 0 fe§ 
5733 fefe ‘off ¥3 0 5033 nffe V’feFB’fe 377?’ 3 §3 W¥ ‘W7 ¥3¥’ § 
‘wPttHd'A’ fe 773T 3¥0 377 3 t f077 3 W33 0 fe §3 f30K377 few #few f 
7160 33 I fefe 3 fxJ ri 1 s: rtl Ptit! 1 3few W¥il 'd f55¥3 0 fe 0 IHHMH'A' 0 Pd¥W 
fe' 33 30707 W¥ T fe 4FVK fed fe55 3lfe 3+ fefe 3 gfefe oft - 3%3F I 12 fed 075 
7733 0 fe 1946 few 03 3 5~W3 few f03fen3-§3-fe?7 3 o3¥ W3 
H7703, K75W W¥75 oT55 T H >>333 3 ¥3¥ fe dd'dd yfi'Qfi 550f fe?50 fe 01 13 
773733 33T feW fen 0 333 fexJ f55¥3 0 fe “fefe 0H fe ydMd 1 33 ¥33733 
d§3lf, fTF 0 fefe 0 )JoP¥W fefe 3 333 1 " 300 377 0 33333 3 tfefFI ” 14 

oidd'd few >>Ih.>> 155.0. 0 ‘W33 wg’ fe 3333 33033 533% 30 ffer 
fewfe33 0#3 3 ¥0 0 H ¥377 0 337 fefe olfe 307 fefTJW, 3f370fe, 3I3W 
3 Tjfew few 03 ¥375tw 377 0 0 ¥3¥ fe 0fe-¥fe ?7fe feffefe 3 fF3 fe f0F 
?7fe, 0j' 0fe 3¥ 77753 3373 0 0 73 fe fefe 31333 fefe 0 1 15 
..^1, J ^3T ¥33 fTW ‘«3 ¥H’¥’ 77303 0 033 fed ffej 377303 f00 377 fe 
“Ugfe ¥3¥ 0 «3 7777757370 ¥3-33 3fe ffe^>fe - tfe75¥3, HrfeccTf, Tfefe 
3W, ife oFrf fe 0 7735377 0 030 fefe 0 33^ 77333 375 fTW fefe 1 3% 0 03 
life ¥’77577 K777577 T 7fl' 37T 3 T 75 T 3fe H3 r 3S 7 0 fdd W 0' fefe 0 fefe fe30 fe 
3|H3 fefe fe 03 few tTfel ¥3 f03 drldld 333 fefe W0fe ¥f 7733 0 1 
7777^77777 ffe0 fTTfe-TTfe Adi fe 03 f377 dridld 0 7777 0 TTfe ¥rl'¥ fe 33773 3 

1 i_J : H. ? rd ■■■*': ' "n 1 /; W 

TI HWI ” lb 

“ ' ' " 37733 33 T feW W¥fe 377373 0 ¥0077377 3 %55375 0553 0773 0few 
¥fdd' 0 fe f3H3 T ¥'fo(Hrf l A 6'M 3fe 3W53 77fe I frTTT 33F Thu fe HTjfe, Pild'd 
3 0fe73 Wife H0 fefe 3 0-0 ¥3 0 PddHd'cS fefe fe 377 fefe 3fe WF33 IJiTW 
3 1 W53T ,30 )7777577 T 77 ffe0 fe H0 ¥3 0 f33773 T 3 W33 dPd 77of0 33 1 1 7 


lli n ' 4 »{oTf¥3, 1944. 

12. 9 WTH3, 1944. 

13. The Tribune, 3 HW, 1946. 

14. Jaspreet Kaur, “The Azad Punjab Scheme and Master Tara Singh”. 

15. Journal of Regional History, Vol. XI-XII, GNDU, Amritsar, 2005-06, p. 8 1 . 

16. W0, 11 37733, 1942. 

1 if gfer, 3-10 03, 1943. 
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fcj HSfbf 1931 Ha 7 # 31# FT? fe U T fcb{H^'<S a 7 3'>T faff £ 

Hfew # 15# # I U'PofHd'H >»)# 3 h*« ^H375 Oa 7 5T33 7 t, rTtjfel W 
UrFH >>)# ?TGJH3a 0a 7 SlHa 7 1 1 18 ‘ rl >1# dtfeld H# # fF# t 

fen # U r P#lT3 7 H # H3T § far! # 35*53 fefa H53 a 7 ^rgfl- ^ HSW I ” 19 
£# (Beni Prasad) napaa #33 USH f^/f#wfkql aHT a 7 ‘few 
^a 7 ^ ftJHHJT 'fetJ WJHH 33 §■ 1919 # H3 af#?! 7 # % 3 T »f3' f33 Pan 
Islamism £ 51# H3H3 fesfHW ?) f#T # doi'ttd sft#, feasfc 7 # £ ya 77 ? 3# 
f#j fyaPsTO'd' aaa 7 faa 7 ^ wife 1940 faa HHfow #ht £ 

yura^ a 7 fan 7 Ha fti»F i 20 yawa w# fiwa fen a 7 i# i# sraa 7 ortaa 7 tf 

fe ‘ipfeHH 7 ?) H#»F # fat tf »ft #33 t #3 351 oPfeH #3PV 21 

naa fnui #r £ wwa UrP¥ # WMtJA 1 srafani 7 feu 7 fe for 

Hofb-r a 7 m a a# H33 h^h 7 # t) % woi 7 # nrm HT-rat aa fa #j o# faaar 

(V<y> Ht! 1 o(dol HHMH'rt' # dol c<dft<dl t ott HHWH'cV <V<*> Ht!' o(dcf Pdti'X 7 (5 

tia'Gidl 1 “waa upth # afaa 7 =rrHd 7 i=i^'tf £ aa int aa# th f#j frw asp 
§ a# a 7 ^ 3 # V 3 H> 6 ‘# 1 faa fa#a-fya fa# t yaa £ >#uh h### a aa 
faa u 7 #? a# faa hh 7 & 1 fan a# frftf fafaaar, faftr aarfaa 7 % faftr 
o( d a 1 hT# % fed i-i ^ 1 fm ^Marfer-aa uti i fiw oaf-yrr u?> .1 fna >>r r u 7 -a T §' % 
OTst # ay 7 ^ ya# aai artP? vrra # Hsrb-r f ya 7 ^ oraa ^ nraa fatr 
#>r fa^ 7 aadaa 7 a H^tarnta aa?! 7 aa ^ afea f a#) irfa 7 1 1 ” 22 
15 aaaar, 1943 a tfe^'M ffea nnfe PdaHa'A opaaaH faa fe? aa arsr 

Haa f ms % fera 7 fe “aiwa ot Hofb-r #r Ifettfl- n# a 7 wzt aa 1 1 ” 23 
HW H3ol fFRil UrPa % H 1 9 Hfe^'ti'd # 9T?5 c^dt! 1 ^ fe H'dl Tffeafa 7 a 7 drit! 
7T3 # ^ ^ Pad Psd<3 # Hpd'ofa 7 y fea^ tpw afsa 7 ^ba 7 wn# 

adddM # fkiaa - aa ^feaH 1 # ti h 7 # Hra a 7 faa #r t fe h 7 !" aan >faa 
# fwat 1 VT37P- 7P75 aa^ # sra i 24 

hw naa fmi fay m f sraa 7 1 fe ‘nrtra m’ # aaaat ara 
h 7 # ni^oP uraawt), ^f^ 7 f¥a yt aaspa 7 arfua # vfeaa i# §■ dra^jpa 7 w 

is.- w 7 #, 16 aaaa, 1946. 

19. Wamj-, 25 3?^, 1943. 

20. 30 Hard), 1943. 

21. Beni Parsad, TheHindu-Muslim Question, Kitabistan. Allahabad, 1940, p. 81. 

22. L.A. Sherwani, The Pakistan Resolution to Pakistan (1940-47) : A Selection of Documents 
Presenting the Case of Pakistan, Darya Publishing House, Delhi, 1 995, p. 2. 1 

23. ijHH&r, 13 m^K, 1943. 

24. The Indian Annual Register , 1943, Vol. I, p. 297. 
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UiTO cPSg&T— 41?* fta?? 


. H'fba W>J:J^qTO CHH Wl??; US, fH d ( ti fab rccfll faH «ye 15# 
‘»(WS ifr 7 # Hoffa SlB oft# 31# - t l 2S 

Toot fifur t fro fews % tow fab w^foyro ft fa fab # fast 

% fcfeO'fW ymTOT fff feqb % Vli|? ^tHW b TOTO % ttfW%f%TOI TO# 
JJEf fab H’b' 3JTOW% HfbbF tJ?> I 

feroft fWrofabtti to faro 7 # yyfdid# ?> t to #• ferw# tot b fen 
§ §onro vjfgrfewn vbf fu top fag»ri % lib fab ft t »fa bfa tos#s fq* 

$ §H TO l^tr S# 1 Mwi feH 15# fall cribS 7 fa ItTH %H % TOT yTO fab 
“faTOW* TO #? ft*! 7 , ft 3TTO»f>% fa»FTO HfafiT ife# % f#T % $&Z fab 
HTOH 7 # TO TOT fab #3 b%TO f% HJTOWfW # Wofl# TO 7 # ffa#, #of 

TOftV’ 26 

ftfa 3te wa ft fa 3W?M qSW § TOS S# # t TO # ofa tor nw 

# ^nolfsoC fa# TO7% fa# TO TO# ft I TO* ilfTW # 5 #3‘ TO Pw«« 

fro ft, f«o<s* qwfaor ww# ng # #r G 5 'fe»r #ro ft i fa# fab 
TO, fa# § W'fetd fb TOP <TOoT # TOH §# # \JoTO gg# ft I 
HWTO TOTO 17#U| TO cribs 7 # fa WiW % TOW$ TO # ^#7 cffa 7 

fr T %3F % b gnlrtw diw3 % fawfa fab #bs § to#u fa#, fir Hfagrr srro^t 
fatrobbfafiTOowfti f^ysHy^orTO^HH^TfgT^i^^btsFi 27 
ffifcri to fab faro fen bsb to % faro it fa »ftoto >faw fab # sift 1 , 
Hi 1 fir fas# fan# fa uroy fa# bb b hi#sh yofare# ?ro far fa% swat, 
ft fab* # TOTO ds ?t TOtlS'cl f fl v %(ji} I *Homt »TU% fbs fab faF S 7 TO^ 
f£w faro 7 f fa fafWKt sgfdi*# ^ fab ufe farof ^ fb^ri % fay+ 
§ lift fa>»rfa=ri fast»ri to? # g.Ut - . »rfa % ggftrafl ^ t 
yrR5M^ f farib>ri 3ibt»ri ?> i 28 

HW TOol fauf fa^ dW § fb WW^ft TO f #»ri 

ifvrityri f tow ipfe 7 orfifro ^ fa fa^ gifanfarW <ro fan cte t hhSto 
oftro tf fa fan <TO to stro yfs % ww gbfa»(s fstf, rral* >I»to fab 

it »iwbt fM t gb # iro-gw vfro?! - f fas fafbw to ^rftro HHfa*r 

TO%3FI TOTOTOWTO^tfainbffa^-ftfa^^lribsfab^TOjTOTOofTO 

bf^ sift 1 fafrit - 3ib)'i iJfnat - , fa# b HH^d % faror nit b tok tosto ^ 
Hsgs oft# §u stro 10 mro # 1 29 h# wfe fafrws spro#? ^jrofaw 

25. 9W, 19-14 1943. 

26. 557, 19-14 *1^, 1943. 

27. W#, 14Slfa3, 1942. 

28. W5^f. 20 SJ?S3, 1942. 

29. W&1&, 14 1942. 



wre tWHoftH ; flftr sl gg fa u t tfareft for 
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% tMct fenfire ftfoHsffe i prgfr g w , w ysor feur, gar<r^ ftfur, %?f 
fifur § f^ggig sra^r 1 3* jfuwf fts feH fewr ^ for “h. ynsr few 

§ f0<5t % H^t»F # ' fipggftfl HHH3 IFS^ % 3*f3 f% »F¥3l' fo* W8B tt# 
t far hh* w ertaF, hh feu?^ are-rg* $ are 3* ^ tfegn >>3Q f fc m »foraf 
m ^ ^Frafew , sets, fiws^, %y^ 5 feteryn, »nfer f% 

»ftfe fffi j feg ra w yere ores rest o reygfof' 1 offefar* we w fbw fe»r few i 31 
fen 3^+ fed eferafeu ftn fesr nfe ‘we ifere ’ % 3H% dfe ‘»nfe 
ffi&y T J S* %lfof^Hffo^faHf^^fefr37^#3^3nEreT^ffo>re 

H^Mfed* 

& »rsr r e^ ftlsre 1 $ fear for ‘rreaf^t fed* - % »?3 !%kP' dfew' fed* # ergH3 iff 
f §3 fed* S*&* Safe d Hof^l 32 W aft HHSHH* t oforeH?> fen 3f aJ>pfe3 
$T3r I ITO 7) W*? (H. Hy3S few Hf oTST Wa T?3) W. itWtf rTO> ditto'd oTlSt, 

mK ttH w s ufph w str aWet y?re w orfet i H3 few nfer. me. s ten 
# fefq^ 5T3% afe foRF fe ‘fed 3fe?M dfo# ?7& fefe HI? femf? 1- s fa w f ft 
ferffi’ 34 

fen nfo sr^ few W afafefof* § £ 0 ^ w 3aw tas >xt fe3$ 
afe erfet »rifte cra^ fe*re r tf : 

€ &&b ¥fcr *JrPffi>f T ! fag 1 frfbT/j' fy*F fr/wi 
MJW JS&ffhf ifaty W, dl& IF eRfr tfrfcl 
€7T Of&fF s'eft# eft if&ktfr, frffi f¥ff &£&/ 

&T off' tlfr tfer §TT tF, frTJT && 

ffer arfevr ir ^ tf $& fim-?®fci 
§ B ig<$? ^dti/7 Wfi $, <V S'# fUw B^BI 
7F £& JWFf $ $W$, 7F »t& m/H g$BI 
fe& rftB* Befttyt wfbB #, 7F fi?& 1VW @$BI 
Bff- crm pr BBU3T $, fife ¥&■ BW fi$Bf 

€^B$$rf3?$B$, c7B 3 >?{$ 

f&B wrt $ few fi&B ozi 1 , id&& f& <m b$bi 

dgiFlffl &?&-, fug rirft &r bObi 

m OT ^ fivfew, TJW $&-?& ! 


30. S3&> 3-10 g?T, 1943. 

31. ess 9-14 W^5, 1943. 

32. 533 9-14 Wfo 1943. 

33. Wrf, 24 *$33, 1 943. 

34. WSWft, 11 Sites, 1942. 
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UFTO fdHddl ol'A.ddH— 41^ fte 


fUi T S3 3 W¥ f &3f»F, furr fiw §3* 3I&3I 
§¥! ¥33 3? mrt W3 W, 33f §3 33W §3/ 35 
fre" 1944 hm fmi £ wrmi'Wti'dlw- ^ fefq- fcr 

Tft fe, ‘fTTtr er fsor ^trer ^ i ,36 fen ^ (W5 ut ‘wtr? wfe # war firfe 
tT fe>paT f¥3 Baft afet i afefc tg^HTT t wife ^-uaft hbhb w# ftwir £ 
Hfe HJTOHW $ fefe 3t fe^ 51373 WTTfew t 1946 33 §3 UrFH fea 
¥\ fen Haora fear ofhuth ^ f^x ( f^- ^dldu ‘wre vwb’ tT htt& 1 at 
6 J1 Hdl Qd<V W7r33U3?> B& 1 fdU at 335 fHoffew 73 Ife Hoft, fxTH <V <J4 oi tidl 
§ U733 fetP77 fea Wife §H ^ fUBT at W^nT § H753 51373 lit I ffer V3at 
W f¥U W Hfetw Sfe at W33at W HdraW at Hfffe ‘ife WiTC § tfe 
W?’ 3 few I 37 


35. Glancy to Linlinthgow, 7 September 1943; L. Carter (ed), Punjab Politics, 1940-43 : 
Strains of War, p.394. 

36. ¥33, 9-14 W^W, 1943. 

37. Khushwant Singh, A History of the Sikhs (1839-1 988), Vol. II, Princeton University Press, 
New Serrery, 1966, pp. 252-53. 

G.S. Grewal, The Sikhs of the Punjab , Orient Longman, Bombay, 1990, p. 174; 
ifnifitir, 31 nrapa, 1945. 



(1947) H 1 %fyf3d r Ho( URJH 

uifrmtifa fww * 

UrFB fee$ fedn SHife (1947) Hfe fefed'Ha U<JB gfe fen 1 ? 513(5 
?*fewT °fe Ktr HHfewfe- n^n - fife sfetmt grntwnBi fen naiff tt^uh 1- t w 
ndnw mfm fffdffor # wfk>H T wv-i947 (n. t unfet nw. djdans few 
nfen, 1951) W% fife- wf hw~t BZiMW' (1964) § Ut »TW 

aslnw w fen- 1 1 pktttf? »rf3»f r u T d--i947.f^ ti'fe/iaro £ hb nf 
dTft otdol HHfeH jffdffw d'dl of!3 dfe WldWti'd' W% feH Bfe oCdft' 3f tJdd) 1 
sffef dfef ff I Wife Hfe ^t»F UfdTTfcjJI W' £ W3dcJT3 fen fen feapj'ndd' ?5Tfe 
nfeHcfri fen fen nywfew few t fe ubb fenfew Bnum*^ wnf fe»o(M 
HTTfeK tffe ut fnifeB ffl JTUW W7jBB rf fen t fw £ Bnf oCdd'dl oft# 

t3T§UHT175HW3 1 H^^^ortHl-tt#l fen fen BBt feifefef HHfeH 
tffe 3f tl 1 

fen fen wibr £ nfeddid uten fen t -fenw £ nfeoi fawrs nf nrfew 
u?> i fennfe?5^fenf^fe^n r 3?fe ! 3 T fe>>Ft, fen fen 592 frfeVfeinfew* 
fen ngfer WdcVd' B 1 ftfet Wnfedd fen - few 1 1 HZ/lufW'f^g KUW 
& i^tnan t futom nn o[ irfefe urdufedlw nt nan - cffef t, fen usut vftw 
e mfia fe dMtf as ugnt 16 fe%w »fe ny snawfe §■ fewna anr^wun fenw, 
Hahn afe ^ natfew ^ >ffyn few?) tin offe gfe an 1 fen fen at fefenfef 
HBfen fildl fed Hdl dial ff I ^ 

hhPwk rtldflor % Mfewn? fen <5«1 36 ftfea few?) fec(o cffe sfe u?> i 
fl3Wfeife)fllitTO^ 16 fe%w fen sff5t afe frgornt- sfetwnn 
fe nfen fewfe § nt ww y^few few ^ i 

wife fefefe fefe ngwnm^ % fife ?^fe w ncl, fe?f gfe Tfemotr 
n ntw tifejTfynfw wife nnar om ?fet 1 1 w^ fen ^ fe §n to 

off nn, fiw wtffe yrrfeK wfe ^ feor n hw % 5^ wfen fen fe?)' 

§ HnWTTH fe fen - ! 

* iJtHn, 3jf TTRoC wftmfe fe^nr, arf ttoot ^ wsfecfifef, wfifamra- 1 
l. djdyd<s fife 3'f«H, # »rf3»ru^-i947, q.n.^. ot>fef, wfij3H3, 1 95 1 , 

urn 15 . 

, 2 . tfoTvtwiwv.) it. forairo f)fe i avfef, efe w nfe’n, wfijSHn, 1 964, 

wfwfe, ifere fen sj-i't!' n 7 o'^h! oco* i 
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UTFd PdHddf oFSddH— 41? 7 ftnu 


ufuwt afw feu for fe^ uguruaro 7 feu pw % ft%-fmr § nrn uu 
feu >>f T UH-H T UHt few 7 tP 1 3 fefeuur feu »rfeuf w tow fe^ ut uu 7 

feu 7 IP 1 HTTfeK yfWH, HTTfeK fewuut , HTTfeK 3jt »fe »FH HTTfeK feu UUU 

uuf affe 7 fewi nrfeut uuu ufew 7 yfuw ufeu feufef 7 w-nft »fe s 7 ^ feu 

PqP*d H del'd UW^^pHUtU^effed c<Pfcld PoPdd'HoCd' ^ offet I MHMft feW 

% UTTwif % ^ wwIGGl* % fezusn wfeac nffeu 7 ut ufew tP i 4 fenffet fwro 
feW ut s^kf ujf wt 7 % u^ uur feu feuf uuu druufeu 7 ufew §u feu^y 
fw U HHWHW PdTUfe Wd'dlm 7 WF !P 1 5 ffetaru nfw PdPdd'H ut nut TTHU 
wet UfUp IP far HTTfWH HTfe, HTTfWH aft ft fewUUf Ut HTTfeK ?Tcjf S’ I HTTfeK 
HFH WoT =?t U?T nfe UU Up §HU6rU gUaT 7 U fafe fadPU 7 1 UW dfeaffel 7 TTHfTTHf 7 ? 7 
t d£*dd feu d'PoiHd'* PePddU WUt feu ?fef UUU Wrr'Gil Ugut tPl 

fet (TO Hdfeu §UUarU fefeu HUaPU ufeP feufe fefeuUTauy feu feu^ 
^dld oldG UcP UU far djd H 1 Pda 1 * t 3UW 7 dfe WUp feflWf U dUH old*' WUf 
Hddiddtdf 7 orfetHf 7 ! 6 Hffeut UUU UUTrfut & far fed 7 ft HHWH 7 ?) 7 feu HHU Uat 
U 7 dPd£ I HU UUWTW fed djd d'Pdd 1 * U 7 hWuU H.dlW Tfeu fedd Hp U 7 foT 
feTWH feytTI HUt ut U^fU 7 ?UW fed 3TU H 7 fUH T ?7 odJl Pwmfet tu 7 ut dOd % 
dP<J Hfe UU, HU »l fi-i <J 1 *d1 fP I UU d/o' djd H'fdH ft HTTH djd Pdt) 7 UUH'dH 7 ^ 
ferwHt fto 7 ut HHrfe>i3 nfe htuu ferfetrfe uurFffe u?j fe aju Fufen u 7 
feTTWTT ?TO o(«1 %U rtdl T=ft Hdl G* 1 % A “Sol 1 ' PdtJ HTTWH 7 * Prl^ UTT>t" 3TU ^ 
\(Hdi feu dy d'd, *d1 d 7 , di*) y 7 ut d 1 few d* i 8 feG fefeuur ufe feu uuu 

fedTUU >>fe Ufef TOf d'dd UUt tf I Hdl wet feTT HUU U 7 feWcIT dddl 

&l 

§ut erfw, feu uu 7 ware 7 ft fe utto # yurt nfe # feucutprut # wa 
fe tuu-ft-fd" ^ HdPwH yddl' feu U^ U* I fe^ 7 U 7 TOW-Ute ?t Hfe 7 *dl I 
feDffet ^HU feW Uf WUHa^U HU 7 W3IU 7 IP fe fuf fetf 7 ft HHWHW ?TO UW 
^ TOW-life 7 U 7 oft, HTTWH 7 ?) Up-TTidt'Kof gU *'W fe* 7 U 7 TOS 7 Ut feu rffe 7 Tit I 9 

3. ftfe 15 maiKH, 1947 Uy i PdHd'6'afe}r3 t >^-U>Mfe%Hfe1ufe>>{ 7 fe% feu ftfd 7 

HHWHW Tf ife, td E<M»r, U?) 7 124, UUU* 7 148, 149, 157»rfel 

4. td, feju W'WdW, §?fes-3^kf, iwW^TT, wfeu, 1885, 3UT dfew 7 , W 36. 

5. faidPU fjTW fafe'ftl , de'dltf did H'diM', S'H 1 Pda'cll, drl'a^ d fcWW, Hdddc< 1889. 

6. For example, Latif, S.M., History of the Panjab, Eurasia Publishing House, New Delhi, 
1964,p. 19. 

7. dJW^-prlusr^llX, 1083; eW^feOFd 25) dU 7 2, /W §mPT, 85-86, dcS 7 19. 

8. Hd d'd d'9 fawu fiw far., a 1 ? r dlU3l§it l fi)-l\ sl'd 1 fesf'dl di-l'd, dfedfW, 1970, WT 
uW, d* 7 831. 

9. far»PuP%TU firur, wdumr : d'dldid, 2001 , 

d* 7 18-20, 



#fe, 3fbHte eOWtw, dJHd'd few W3K 8WW£ WWt (HHWHW) wt feort fat 
WWt dfet 1 10 fey #■ fefeaW few aa 7 yW ^ 3 ofr § ^ fet Xft WfF aa 7 

Xffear 7 3Tf KTT Hfe fet I WcT XWW 7 few Xffeat Hfedfet ffewwt & W WHWt & fe 
HHWHW 7 % few fw ^t yw gifeH fejT 1 1 11 fea at HW & fe Xffwa 7 yW 
srarw, Haa'inae few ere ufe ft (w wrarcj fa fea 7 ft wt ww 1 3 + 1905 few 

3+ Wat ya 1947 fewwlfeadfewtfay feaa #3 § WU'fdd I ) ' 

fecV Wa 7 yndc< : few Hfew jWF 3 s few 3TW wt yH3t WWt & (fear 3cf 
fe wear Hfefww £ fen aw foww waf few 7 ) i few-few 7 xrar Haw ayt fewt 
& fe fa H 7 W 7 HHWWW ft rFW fe HWW W fewa 3 rFW I 12 feWd'dd few-few 
wt cfet W 7 fect?t few W?t crefe 3W % Hfe wfe 377 1 ere few few rt §3 HHcWTO 
fe WSt HW Hfe 3W 3+ HW rife aw fey £ aT»fW few few wf fewsat HaWWWt 
tw 7 few, hw 7 ft, 3 feet ft i 13 wawt HHW>nw draw 7 fowl wwa yfew waf 
xfe w 7 at anat arwH 7 a^<s <v« hhwi-pw afew w Harw 7 ^ i 

Hfe fe ferat war 7 few arwt fearwa war fa ffetr nrafe (afww fear) 
aw, Ih<v it ya 7 wfe few wa ^ WdHdfdw ofe! feffe fa wwh 
httwi-pw 7 % ay few wat hw ws 7 wfewtw i <re xffrfe fer aw, fey few WJ3 7 
it arfew w fy wt awfewt wyaa fey fuw/yfew/sdw' it yw arww ara few 7 ' 4 
w 7 far fa pfe ^ afe few w 7 w 7 Harwi fear if y w 7 few 7 ft far few few it 
yawnfe it uwfef fe % ?fe Jjffeatife ‘fefe’ hw i few ^nratrn 7 few nfear 
fewwaraw 7 fefe aw i fe wfefe KHfeH fww araw 7 1 fferw nfe awr waf , 
fsTT wyl fefjsfex 7 y»'dW % wiw ’% fea nfe - a 7 fe aw (Twar §■ afet did 
H'ffew awf nfe fea affet few fe 7 1 siwa ffea 15 1 few 7 1 ffe-fea-HHfeH 
fefwaw fey fftfe aifex 7 feifey awi ww^sara iwwar ffer fet aw 7 1 
fe fe ffe ww?5 few-faw HHfeK fefwaw w Hwfe fefe fe^-, war 7 ^ af fe 
aa fea at 1947 aw war 7 awa fe>y i 16 

aa ^ HHfaw feniarfex 7 (va aaw ufe) w fey wfew 7 few a 7 awt 
wwfex 7 at wawfew few t fe fet 1 arT^dTf wfawte araa 7 (awwfuat) t yaww 
Hawwfex 7 w fear few 7 ?> faw w awaa war yaw 7 fww 7 ! 17 fey at fear wnwa 


10. uJlelw, yy 120. 

11. <d£d'd' fife ferat wfuawrWHt, wftrwa 7 , 1959, ifo 7 196-98. 

12. mMnr, w 197. 

13. . ft#, W 197. 

14. ft#, UW83. >. 

15. few fear awwaw x it a 7 , few ftw few (7fuwor)< mm mfuw u? crfkm, imwt 
o?ffeaftwt, yfeww, 1995, w 106, 1 16, wfe i 

16. awa fmr cwwwd# saiga uafewa^, aat feat, 1997, w 199. 

17. mh&tft, w 86. 
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UFFST fdHddl oPTjSgH— 4lg ©HO 

uggr« Hggt sw (soo 7 , gigwfust) % ggs ftwot © ffe-ftrtr HdA'dtfl gfe 
fg© gff © tV fgg ufe fg% i 18 jraw ggg giro »rcft, st.nt. ItfcarHgt © 
gigg gojg gr ugr ugr ergo offer i 19 

feg fgg ffe ggar gt gg gt gg orfet got fti fferggg yfer fgg 
toot © fe ffe ftru g© 001 fggnr im hww § ffe; osMww 
fgfeotw- feg ggfe ooi fgsr >fe© we feg yfer fgg 78 gfagt 
wwro ho i 20 fgg-fw fe ferggg gfegg got ti gwra gfonte feg 
gw (yawo) fgg feo gt nwtt rfe nPoougr fw ’© fggw gt gt i 21 ©fe 
(HfsgT 1 )) fgggHto gt Hwft nggt fggw 7 gt nt ug hh 7 © wh htw-fo ho i 22 
feg »rgfgg ffer© gfe o^ gt gHW nfe?vgo opgg feh 

H'fygg ©fgg w Hgg gt arfew £ gfw gfW nti srot ©h 7 fgg 
ggrgr gu© fgggg waft argf 23 »r© fgg fet gt argf i fet fef fgggg © © ggn-tf 
© ftTWi fet w ©ffeg & © fg©-fife f h© ffe #fe»F oof famri 24 
hh«h'<v fgg" fc<o g grgfi-rg fto — feo us 7 wdiy ft yg o'ril fto 
(gfggte »rfg>rgyg, fgwgg gggwyg) fgg ggwgt ft© tr ©fe fg© oo »r© 
fgg-fmn- ©fe o>w org fg© oo i 25 ©yygr gfgg ftg gt fe gw fw § urgt 
fgg ggg ©© © Hrfgwr 7 farw i 26 yg y© <v« >x© sol fto g© © F-pyo g*© aj© 
feo gr g Hort oo, hfotffo goto 

fg© 1 fg© 3+ pot fg>Ho!gfe » r© KHfon TE^g/affb^/gHfe/uw^^ 
g »#g gg fgg 7 faiw ^ gg for not >xfg>>|g asst feg 7 fgg *>rgg orgag wyKt 
1 1 gfF ffe fee 7 & for feat- ffernfet oggg, ajg Hfepg, ggggg 7 ajfgg 7 
gfe ^ffe © hw gt fgsr fe got ngr fe i gtn 7 fw, ffenr, KFWHfe gt 
>fefe Fraong gfe offgt arst ts fegf fe g ot feggf gait gt i ftpfet © 
sfe Mggg ggj-r g »rfe ygre 7 gt uggt wot gggg 7 ffe t, »r© ®or ©gg 7 gt 
uF3/»fggg oggg nrfgu 7 gg fg© gd gg i 


18. f&t fe 89. 

19. fctf; fe 154. 

20. mfm tMiw © wf3W T V r W-194 7, fe 46 . 

21. mtefor, fe 97. 

22. Ic^felOl. 

23. fut, fe 95. 

24. §07; fe 165. 

25. §07; fe 208. 

26. §W; ug 128. 



uwnFft uiqrat TWrT : fgHf-Jw* Hssre't ftwcrare 

(eeflte wfewss % i v e w 7 % neesr fee) 

hAtflu fHlV * 

Hftee »fft TD-FrT w few eeeweHar gw fh hhht fee eoreetw 7 
luertfe nftee efef £^r efttnr ee 1 ftfe-ftfe rra w wee aewe r tf, ffe et 
eftee w wdw et eew efeft 7 th fee wee 3 wwt ureefe w ee et e 
hw ft, HHoewt ddd'fdm' w fife et »fft wh £ npft-enFft w ye'e ’ft nfte 
ft eeeter nwe ftt eftee fee" et fee 7 e hw ft 1 ‘eewr’ et fear nrfee 7 wee 
ft “# nfte ft §h ftlw wftw ftt eeftt ftt wee 7 ft j ueeer fee nffee 7 
fro ft, fee fee we § efefe % newe ft ftfw fee 7 ft 1 feH^wtir# 
fee we wet yew eft, ee fee ere eye 1- eeet ft fbr Hftee efew 7 et few fee 
eft ee i ”' yew 7 eeeeft wet nreet nrefee e^we wee nfe wn=r ftn eee 
ft ear few efefe ftt env ft ft fai»r Ht i “efte nrfe ftft ee ftftt feftt §nfe 
^ ft nrfew ftt fe @e w rm feft ftH srftar 7 nfe weefer ufew feftefefef 7 
fesi'Qi fes" ee Qh 7 »neft woe* efee h 7 ee we 7 eerft ^ ft fte win ftH ye 
wfedi 1 1 ee war ftw tlft et e aift ee ee fee et few ft eft?fteeh ftHreftme 
aefee et eefe waft feft et iw ft wft, eee Hare 7 wft, ftft feft e^e war eft i 
ee pofe ee e aiftt»ft, few ee e aift i ” 2 eeeer fee Twee ee @eee eeeeft 
enfefeft wftt He ft ee 1 ttfwH npeefeft Hfennerear oreft-ottHfe ft eefee w 
Ht i yeft eeefet eHfetnft ft fee nfewes aree 7 offeft ft to ft efw 
feftfe §e ftft-apft nrft He, eee efee^e Twee ee §eee fee e>we fteft ft 
eftHTeeegfeti eeeer fee rJefet nraft ^efeot ifce fee aensree' eerw ee 
fte rt'W ft Ht-feeee e eiftfer i few oree efrfet »fee, nee ye 7 ?? 

wft-oftHft ft feee fee eft ee war eftt ft, fee enee wtee-Hee jot ft 
fewfenr ftt fewaree eewe war eftt i wee-Hee hw ftt aewt eftt fe»wee 
ft eftfet efeeear feefw fee fte 7 tfe 7 ere fefttw ifene?ft oeee “eerew 
ee ft eewe tto rjfftHW ft wener ee fee 7 ^ fee »r aift i ?e ftree >>ree et 

♦Seed'e, et.nln.nte. arae, eeee 7 ! 

1. fearaft tfer, mufmm, (w) ewe ftw hh, fftft, itefet wkefeet, 

efe»{W, W 683. 

2 . asete qfe, ud^HAW, Adydi yaftlSHfis, <fef fewt, 1999, es 7 86. 
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U7F3 fdHddl 6l'3gdH— 41^ 7(33 


yfer wat hw at aadHo) yfefe at 3Tat 37331 ? 3?a^ yfer?? % air faa 

aPdadd* fe rv ora - af°r33 i fifer urat % fe, aPda'doi afe £ fej33 
fe, HTfe faa 3ft 3ffea 3T?33 r faa fe W 333+ fea 33 733 faa 

afea i ” 3 adaaft feat aya^a w y^w w fet yfet 1 1 fe o?33 aaaaff 

feafe % fcfe fet fefe 3 fe 33 1 r#»f^of ofe-oftfe W afe fe 
Uffet lM # 3Hdl lit U33 3rft W fet iftft fet fe 3g>ft 3f33TOi3 3t §373 
W 33 H^Ta^ 1 1 ffefe affef lM fet fe^ H^f33 §33r at, §3 fet 
3+ fet IRJ^Tfi' afet atft fet »FI13T & § fes^ affet fet nTO^" ft, f3 fet 
fet §U3T w few at i faaoFaaada'Hl afetaPda'd 1 arafei'd'dor crtRra 
a3«3 fer faw i affewa § 3333 ’3 fer afo Pafesctai ft fe “nrara" 3iat 
ffe 33 afefwa faa fea aft 3 +, a*# fea ffr aferara fe fet-awt § 

333^ 3ft ft 3* §3 fe HferF % HfeW3 W H'cSfHdT t3 333# 33W §375 

wj 3 % 3 + 3 ife afefwa % d'yla'dof arfe a 1 fa 33 fet 77# 3 aora^i aa 
ant fe orafe a 1 33 33 aafiw w y'tffe sraa 3 313333 afe 331 faa 
fet 3333# feat feor faat § dwafe ftraf faa# 333 ora aft 331 fa 3?3 3 1 " 
afet ife, afet oftfe, Pyfefe 3 i§ feiafaaa 77343 few 3 Fa§t feaa 
afe 3 i§fea 3 cr 3 §ffe wafer ffeaffe % 33 fe ww ft 1 ” 4 3 ifaft 
featfe 5333 3 at fe ya^ abft a 1 " aw faa faa aa ffe & 1 afera ^ 
fet fet 3 o 3 -fet §373 % aaaara a wa ft 1 aaaaft rfeat srafe, “srat 
3^ aat 3 ^ aferr w ura ga ^ ifeat sraW fe aaafe afe war Oferr 
331 uga at 33' feat at y^ afet safe afkw sa fe ta wra-fear 
aat & fe aa" arlw feora atft-iFfr at - aTwaa^r 33 ’§ ad% 

ti §3 afer % fe afa aafe 331 fe a 1 - fe yaa 5333 
31 afer § fefe yfa ^afe afer a 1 - aaa 1 " afea 3 aora 1- 1 § aai ura 
fe a 1- a 1 ' faf 33 aarfe 333 at §at 3 aaa - aaa 1 ®at aaaa sraa 1 " t, 
forQTor §3 a f % aaaaar w 1 w wat aayat afe at dHald %a ^ aafete 
3 3 f# 1 1 arT a 1 ^ §3 aa-a T a T # arefe aat 3 ta aat aat 1 1 ” 5 fe 0P33 
fe iftft-iraT 33 faHyd & 1 1 33 aafe % tto-tto aaaar faa uyddi 1 

at 3 T 753 ddHLHdl 3 # 33 t tl 33331 fe afet iftft 7735 33 Ud ydddl' ^ 3 ^ 
317333 333 % 333 3 335 fo 33 t 3 % “aat Hfi £ H 333 T afet I{o 33 ^ ydddl' 
73B 1 feaBi 3313 #3T% 331 HH333 f fe Tfe W 33^ 3333^33 ^ 333fe 


3 . 3333 333 , ^7> Y? iftmf m-ffteft # H 3 FT yoTTO, feP, 1994 , fe 37 . 

4 . rifdldd 3>fe, Vdd’Alw f¥dr UH'ijf ril^d »&wfu3, FTfe yoT33, 3?fy3H3, 1992, 

3B r 46. 

5. nan* 333, uwwt H’fod ^W6« aamr, 1^®)-, 1997, ifor 136. 
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f<T3 ft# 1 frtoiMtd 1 & I ##>** § H3*?53 75# #-3*3 3 fb-ftjrf? 5133# >** fjrgT f) | 
w #3 ’§■ fro # h* § ht5*§s* # 3 # # 33 h *3 § 333 * fen 5te# # 33 # 
3 3*3* t fo §7J fe#75* flit off of#3f* I ” 6 #3>** # 3# 33 §333 >*# 333# 3# 

4 

§3?5* # # 3 - 51 * 3 * fte #5r*-3*# 3*375 ft 1 # 75 # vt^f 33*§ nfuHH ora# th 
IrUH oi'drt “#TT >**# iJtjddl >**3#->**3 ?j JP* 1 # #3 #31 HfijHH ora# 375 1 f«H 
3 # KfuHH srair # of# 3*375 #3 # 33 1 # w 33 # 3 # >**3# Htp'dr H3F# 3?5, 
§3 d'&l # S3 d'& 3# TkJ' 3 ffcrtO 1 ora7> ftxJ adl dd 1 3% 377 1 6dd^'#rf 75* 
#, 33 ft? 3*3 # of# 33 ##533 5T3#, 33333 7335 3ff5-S3 5733 3* #75* HH* 
75# fdofWd 1 I 3# >*dl## ft3 dfoy'd 5f3# 377 # 33331' # 3$ S3 75# O#!” 7 
§33of3 Hfe1>7f 333*# JWrT # ft#3>** # H>flo(d(S' 3 3335 3#>** 3?) >*# 
33 ^ 3# ForffToi f###** # ft»Poras #ft#3t fr# 1 #h ts - #■ 33 #h ww t 3 * 
§3 >** 3 # 7335 >** 33 * fes >* 333 *# 333 * 3 * # hh*3 75*75 ^ # 3 * ti fen 

ddd'3 3* H33 #3 # H73-T f#, §H # ##>**3*3 # §H #>** f#-f3#>** 75*75 33* 
ftl §3 3# 1 ^ #H ft3 3* >**W 33 3* 1*375 S33* ft 3* f#f 3# §H f 333*H 

ft37#** HH*fHof, mraftoT >*# 3*3?fll3of Lf#g#>** 7335 3-3*3 #3* 0# ft >*# 
3# V# §373 fHH33f»r 7335 353* Q# ft, 1#I#>** HHoi'd' >*# #3>**3*3 
ft# 1 ^ #■ >**#>** 33 * #i f#r 35 # §h s f#s h# # 3 * ud*d75> # ft#375* 

&l ddrfld >*33*35 # U333f #375 § dd‘6'# 3# of# §#-fH& ^PdH'H' # 
OHoCdf 375" 1998), #3(2003), 33*# (2005) 73335* 3 1 # 1 1^33# UrT*# 

Hljerfe # fdwfd*** 3f 3335# f3»33ra3 # ddof'dl 33# 3U f#3 oft# 1 1 

ddrfld >*33*35 # 73335* ft3 H33->*33 TTW # ftffTT >OT3 §3*313 3# 
375 1 333*H 3*375 §U33 U33*# UH*# >**3f3of 33 ’# # H333 3 H*# 33, U33 
§375* >*33 VH*Ht 7Tfe>**3ra 3*75t>** 1 33ff3 3#t»F §# 3^* fteH*3 3f3#>** 375 1 
fydl&V 333f f3SH3 #H* ft3 rT ^ 3t §3 §375* rraft33*3t H3* 3 ¥3H 75# of3 
U*# 1 # I f#H of*375 §375* # U3t->J37)t 333t Uft33 f3H# 3t 33 ## 375 1 TTS*# 
73335 ft3 H35#3 # fHH375 # >**3# JT3*3 ft# 1 # §>43S3 #3# 3*33 t# tf: 
“?13 75# 3*## nrftrat #h i ” “ira >1# 3 *## »r, ## 33 >>rat >jkh? 5 # 
3*H >>f I ” 3*#S 3*## nt I #3* §3 H3* # UH3 3# I >13 #3* §U# 

3# 3*75 3*3* # 3H3 753fl ” 8 

>*f#3t 37rfl33*dt #3 of*3?5 333*# UfT*# HH3*fe # f3H# 33*§-c[[H3 
#3# ft# 1 3T33 3# 375 1 IrlH of*33 H33-W33 TTW f33 3*#t #3* £#* 3 ##>** 
3751 

6 . 33H313 rfrT, UU^JT / TjfkwWdol >^. W*d. >**#. H3* 33*3, 3«33, 2000, 
375*111. 

7. U3tHWttddd', 3# H*fo3 *Jof*33, «ff33H3, 1994, 3?5 62-63. 

8. ddrfld >*33*75, WTZf, Kof#? *Jof*H75 , rdsfldl^, 2005, 3<5* 157. 
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UfT¥ HlHCdl a'rtSdH— 41? 7 fel?) 


gaHlgaidd'tt t Wat <Vd<W ggf VB^Ht an^t aftera 7 atw FTHfowg 7 
§ H75 Wi H'5 r fe»f T ft 1 ??> -#W t IfHcT aggar fet fat W# % HH^tT fat 
Haft at fewt fat U?) I (V^ttcl'd t “Hdrl* fHUf % afegra § feaB fet W fe 

ad^'Fll artetw at ga t USt mat ojgt yHS ?fer oftt U77 , fr^j 7 graf HdB*'fe?5 
Hfey ft hs feg ira?TT sas yt fasr fet Hfe orat iw a[fgg oraft yatn aft 
as i Hdri* fiw % yotar ag atw an atw nni Frans asat fegara fe feara 
rFf gg srat atw s at Fralfe 7m gt^-aHa 7 ft 1 fas 7 sas gnaw feta 
dagrfti wfaw ft feara wraw uW gt fafe a 7 Frfgoira oraatwasi nans 
ara atw a 7 fewa want adril <v« nan 7 3, (ih<v feti fas 7 a 7 ura ga ara 7 
ft t fa gran Trfaw ft ura aaa featw asi m fe gst aat arfgaa, Hans ft 
fear HFdofPr fewd'di 7m few at feat ft 1 frrat, awfifea a 7 few anra wt 
yf grant pro a ara 7 & i tw fife 7 agratw w §a # natta xgg at fean Orat 
ft 1 atFrat at % few tt fg wait aast § afga 7 ft 9 fe “aa wrt 1 arat ita 7 
sat fewast, fefW %wct ft aftsng ya?f, fee 7 a 7 ya 7 ?fet, fog? 7 srat s §s 
w at, §aft ?gw fnaaft few feti ga tat fen arat ad'aa at fatara at i ” 10 
ggntg nraaw t wat sraw - fea fat aag'Hl anrat aygrfg atw ga 
FTfenwa 7 at Oaoi'dl ntat t, §ft t ?m-?m atft-arfe at feearrat at aat 1 aa 
fea gat lH?5at 1 1 yaar fea “fag atttw fea^gR 7 ara 7 hw aa fea fer aafe 
feaoaa Hfkw^a fea a 7 an 7 fe 1 1 feoi ana. atw ofafe-ortHa 7 a 7 fasora 
fef eats 1 1 ant, Hfest caaifesr. fafefara anferat >rg?5 fen nsfe t rrara g 
fe yara aat 1 1 ’’ ,l *feat ynferat fera 3a aat at^t wat arfaw a 7 feaa 
cxdal 3 fo(8To( §g ga s?a fea waat as-aaat cxdtsl a'd3 as i h^' dl jaa® 
a 7 aTga gafaaa itaat yara wits wat ta fea fea aat aaa laaiat sat 
afea 7 1 fira srafe §g wat laa 7 s srfga 7 ft: 

“aaa feg, atadd'ala wt ata stIwt a 7 awtHi” 12 
agaafl - arant aaarfe ataa atatw few fag §g grFiw 3, feraa 7 aa 7 , 
atas atw oiafe-oftaa 7 , a^at-fearat a lawa 7 Fn-niag craraa atw 3aat?5tw 
% >wga s 7 aw Hois t ot sgas tfe 7 aa 7 fti yat at^t at fea a 7 *! 7 wfeat 
3 a affrot atft ^ yaw a 7 snas aaa 7 3i fan a tea grant Kaa aa 
waatait atw s fefe §at 7m at® ara srafe tat as a 7 wt fe araa a 
fe waatw atw ft ywaa orat asi fenr eggs ift^t-at a 7 fag ara 7 gg w 

9. Hdltflafeur, iiod’rtel IJH'&l fo^^se^wV, d 1 ^ H'lod l^o(‘Hrt, JOffesHd, 
2003, ife 7 115. 

10. ggatg nra^ra, §g-#w, wgfe irasttusa, arast gg, fewt, 1999, as 7 127. 

11. w. aans tHurf^fe, 3 ?£frmijwxtcri£ 3 T, gttgfeyaro, Mitygrra, 1998, as 7 142. 

12. ddrfla afggra, Tj^zt, Sorate i^gras, a^taif , 2005, its 7 140. 
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fa# ft# fa, wd?K r z® fear a## am# # tw fa Fra ffafa afeifaFr'ssrfa ?ra 
afow ara# ty ?*# fa # #j apfa fa 1 aw fa ft# fa, ftm arw 3s fa# nfe# 
few; fa ## fa 1 

“far fa §w ft## # sra# fear ## faaa fa h# i ft# iffaw fa 
fafa <s few # wri-lra fa ar# <n'<5 ara afa fafa <vw aara fot fa# i ” 13 

fair 3 # afe# Hfearrara fear ft fa # aawff w# amfa Hfearraraar 
h# fa fe#FT# 3# fa Hofa i fan arra?> fa# # fa# ##w fa fanffaw # 
fawsiw faa ajawa fa# ft# fa i 

aratffa aiws> fa w# fear fan ara# w huiw # pw fa fa a^an fan 
fafawi affafa wr fa aara# #f# ara# §fa afw-Hfe a# wfera w # 
whs 1- arafa # w, ara fan gm# nfa feu# fa amfa fa### faw 1 arrafear 
wa ur few fas 1- fa# fa i aw# fa## mrarfe fa fenfaw wrfa w far §ar 
to# fa WU#W FO-ft# FPfeu# # H# FFS frTH arafa UW# fa## HFTefe 

u 1 am# w# y# hu faar fa fw fa i w fea #3 a#? 1 # fe?w 

srra?) fa## grate# fa #fw # w?> a# feararas # ft# gafa fa - fear 
gw raa arte# fai 

“# fa# few, afu# # firfa hu afo 3# # arw, Fra §# aap wap- far 
fafa fa# fa# raff wr# # #$ fa #ra ?fer % hhot # & wfew i ” 14 

faaara feddfe Kara wfear fww # faw# arafa w i wfaa <ro 
ffeafa wafer fdwfew fefa aafate fa afe w i 

a ante araara fa w# fefa Hfearrara w Kara fa# #ffew fa av fefa 
§ga fa wfew th aw# fa## ?ra fefa “arasr-fafeK artefear Hfarffaw Kara 
§h h# aar afeta Hsra i# 3# arafa Fra fafa aw# ura# # affa# #ff fa 
OT3 fefa fa# a# fa art war fefa fa#w a#w wa#w asafaw fa ots fefa 
fewfafa w aw aifafe wafer fafara fer j# ?w fa Fra ?§g 7 F w aw#w 
fefa a# alfal fa ferafa araa fefa a# al ots #fa ft# u?> i fafar-## Hfefsjaor 
afefafa fefa §a# Frofera w fasra £# u# fa i ” 15 aw ara fa## 

Hfewarasr ^ra#-#HH T % fa fea#fa aa# # ffarr orraa faar rafefe (as#) 
#w feg# fa aa 7 a# G.ddd 1 1 ga#a wafa ara fa uea fa far ara fefa fep- 
afer^ gr gwfe fwh ffa# fa “fe ta fe am#” i ara #»jt oaoid' fa 1 faar w 
fa na#a am# la fer fa §ft w few aw few #, fa arry t# odfa# 

fa; 

13 . &fr, iw 243 . 

14 . @df, ??r-#w, am# aafatfaHHH, arafaffasr, fefa, 1999 , a# 75 . 

15. ar. Hafeaa fifur faw, uwtffs «??w # /## #a asr fey, raw, 2005 , 

fa# 50 . 
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UFTO fdHddl oTeSW— 41fe few 


“gferee cr geei fee, ct »re Pd&efHdi fee ta»re fee, e feneefee net 
efete yfdTdidi Hi few fee e 1 feei ” 16 

firaore feeefe Hfenreee efee et fegoefe ee% ee ffefe ve^ert Hefei 
nyerfe ueeer |r i fen ey 1- eefee w?e £ neefet uefet eyerie 

^ fen 1 ?? fife?) idtC'dti ^ wfe efe fyeefe § fefe HHHe 7 % eeyee 7 ee feefew 
fei ydd'j-TI efee fee fee gee efe fenffefe fe fenporee fee efe feeefetH 
free efe fe 1 feefenr few fee ee nrefee efe ’e gee fee 1- & i fefe egfeei 
et He <te wfenr' ee ueefet feefeHT <Jy efee eer fee 1 " nfe ofet ee 7 fe ee 
>xefeefe eefe w fene e fee 1 th eefee w^e fe ?p?e fefe eeopfe § fe 
enepef Hdd’fel uefet hhpt ebfe geeetnr yefefefefe % nfee-few fe eu fee 
fee eefe eei 


16. Out, ?&-ivf, wef uaefeeee, feefe fee, fefe, 1 999, fee 221 . 



fuoM 1 Tret TTHT-TTHTfe wf^'e 7 : f^»>rfaw?> 

umfs fmr * 


HOT fSoT Front rffe ttl »Ffa oTO 3 1 ^ HoTO^ fen »mnt nn 

fj rrafe>>ra aan »fe nfen feasTd % roan fea§ aan wst hot £ ftra-nas o( 
afaa w ysfn naat Hrrfw ft 1 wrfnat naife w feaa> afaa-Hfea # afe fea 
Hti' at fen Hffw ttfe M'dfHa si 1 'S tS 1 aH ofdtil rjrflri Otfl <dol & I ^'ttlc 1 ) ocW 
f 1 at fen few fnn nan, % nan, an na>f »fe foro hot fen fefe nr 
fart an fea »nfet ffa awt ant ft i 

ara ft'rtot %a nt ft fea cfe" ofe »raat u^h, IrTtf wh at *To aat i fen 
nan fen f?n ?t H3Tfe w n namr fanr, §n tfefea wat vanar n aw ft 
natn rfti nran fen ijfefe rrfe t 1 fe»iantaTn an fen »nnaa ©feat ft nar aa 
fnap n t n T ift'i fent ynt naw fen m ft an aaft an i wh ata at »mfet orvat 
§Hn fen nfwn M'dft oid<5 fen Qtfe at yaat aa% an i feu ^ ridil »m an 
ft vanfe §ua feafe anr aaft nfnnn nan rrns, nnrr-Han % ana ff Horn an 
»fe rp-rarr at ajOTfet feti 8d't afnft rrn i era Tran $a rfl" ft nnat ntan nr arut 
ii^ 1 Hd^tfn offer §■ si'dd at ^d'dl-rfet Uavar n 7 feorn Ud'da »fe nui'ijl <VW 
>>rfq>>fe-offer »fe fen feu 1 afew fa Hnn n ro-m <vw 31 ? fesranr, atfl 
w fenann #fe nnt\ fefefe snan ^ nfeof fegr^' § wfe nafen 
afe fen at nfaw n 1 nn-an offefefr anfefr an, fe<S' n fo($ &yn nfew n 1 
Hofnr ti nn 1 jfet sraan t fean ta-^nant aar nwnfe : a r ^ fe tn n HHoRn 
a 7 Hrawnr ofa?n Cj^t- nfefefepofrn nt an fen arret & fe wna fenw 
wfe nnf nfenr, Haf roan fen fena ^ mfet nfen-nna ferrfnn oran 1 1 1 §n 
ferer t fe rfe »F^-n»rT^ % at aa% an nfe ferr n^r aa^ at yrnn afer 
nrrranTfti fen n^r ya n at Hna g'sc fea na § »nfe aafe an fetr-#tft aan 7 
^ »fe fen »Fn% rraft-ranferr tow ftm ^ aan fen fea trrr rrnrmnr rnnsn 
aanr aff area %n nt f® 1 naiin at rrarum ^a^ rofrftra ^tan fen fea 
^fetafet arr rrti 

fjfeaaHfenHaTfearnrnnfe-naTfeti narfn w rra# »faa t >te, fkas 
Innr nr fea^ Innr »frfe i hzfk tm fen rrfe-Harfn t naife nfe fen nfr 
fefe»r & : 

* ^ofaa'd , rfera feffeFH wfcntn few, urrat wtfenfHat, ufenrw i 
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UfFST fOH<idl cPAigtH— 41^ ShA 


“alt Sot St HdTfS, 3t So ! 7 St HrlfafT TOTO 7 S Hlf TO St A 7 Si ” 1 
ffjTftro Sir 7 frfur % toa nfAiTO : 

“ftTU TOH fSt TfHSt TO7T S 1 feTT ft3 HOT 3T TO 3 s TO 7 cO-f ATT TTTO 7 
S itd 1 otdAl S' I S*H iTTO 3 1 "s I'd dSSTO A d'rld-A'rtd rl'<J S 0H S dj <2 dl T 0<t 
Tft ftff fed A fS 7 TOS dSSTO S ATS fi-W 7 SA 7 S I fej S>T Hdlfe ftS TO 

S ofl dd*' toa Rt gr^ ^ irlSS S hto 7 S f Sd 7 St riuyS S S toa ats §St 
S Horet Si ” 2 


HdTfS fSS OTS TOA TOdft ftSt TO S tteS, HTO 7 A 7 U>A Tft dFfTO 
TOS Wft ^TOA TOS To I ^?TOorS^i#^-i^ 3 TS @SHSTfeonfHK^tHtl 
Jidlfb S fecJ TOTT TOTO IdS Udtf S l^d'd-oCdd TO' Bit I PdH t HHTT fSS Idt 

a# Saa 7 Sa 7 tfft wt 1 SS to S ftwrotro w§ frot yrot ft to St y+ tfS 
SteA »rS hkto Hrof (hah-toa S Ste S stow) S htou a w 0S3 7 i fro 
t SoS ^»r wro 7 srt few tow toa, mide'feoi » St Snt Sw w 

TlfdH'H td 7 TOA TOt W TO tf ^ 7 0S3 7 , fS TPH fS»fTOf IdS SSbTO St 


§^w froro ASt 1 St i 

djdy'il fro ftrt St “Stfe” to TOfew fror S, ft ?ro St to, tot w 
Hfddjd A 7 fiTTO TFfeTf 7 S Tft ‘uftATf’, ‘dfdoOddA’, ‘uft TO BiSSa’ TffS A 7 
St toto Si 

Hfd Hdlfe fSS rTtT HA tjdftd 1 S H’’ S ?5 TO' U H'dl S I WfdIWA »fS > 5 ?SS 
iE T A'JH iy t! 1 S I JjdU ^ol'irlH 7 ?) d& (6d\ rl'dl S I d] d H' fdd ^TfAH'd HdUdlld 
St to ?7 gfe mdmk w ofrot S : 

“A7&- jMk sff wfo ifif ffk ^ f m xmrfk % d/^'fl / ” 3 

TO TOT TOT itt TOTfS S TOTO ^ .TOTO fen TO# TO : 

mn mn if uf?t m wuffn 
fkfe mr& m &fu ffH // 4 

7TUTO S fsr HdTfS fro TOH-HHW S I fi# TOK HHW S, ft uft St 
Sw H 7 tst TOTO Adftl TO hSto JTOW TOH t Tift U 7 ofSt TO Sfe»T St 


Anf i ‘hto’ t ‘to’ t 1 irftrat ‘to’ wto ?to ‘TOTfS’ ff 7 ‘totot’ t w 7 ^ ‘to sft 


HdTft’ S TO ‘HdTfe’ HHTFTt HTO fV S I TO HdTft- 3" H fddjd St HdTfe St 

HdHdifd S i fro att ^'trW to HdrfS S i hSto frot stoa S ft to atw 
%¥ St S TO HdTfe TOHTOU feefTO 0S3 7 , 3^ f^ 7 t ySt 3^ HVTO TO fTO 7 
ft HdTft fSt S, frit ‘l{f ’ ATT St HfUH 7 S 7 tfWA rT 7 dl'fdA 0S3 7 rTO 7 S : 

1. sntt oPA ttw TTS 7 , IRFTi iff, uS 110, 179. 

2. fi|Hty?5 tT 7 ftfuf, ffftf tf&H, dA 7 27. 

3. Jjf did djd B‘(dS, d'df dlQJl, HdW r 5, UA 7 204. 

4. @l/dctd, d'df tf'rta 1 , MddS 7 4, UA 7 1309. 



fgoftup Tret fuu TTO-HBrfe up HfdWt; 1 : fuu nfftr^u 
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“HdHdlfd itrit WZbTtll 

£cr tfh ucth b 73733 pfdrnfu diw gwfsr tftfii ” 5 
“wd Hfddjd dd Hdmrfk aswi/ ’* 

?UH t UUH S W^U^ fuu UUp fu?7-iu H# 1 ‘FTH’ CRH-HHW § Up 
Qrl'dld STOUT S § ‘W-HHOT’ HdTfu § U^SloW' 1^7) STOUp S' 1 ^>l T 3'H r 3 
fUHU-WTU 1 rF S"UU fuU HfS S ofluP >TffwufHor HUT7U Ur UgF »FUUH HdTfu 
Up Ph drirt 1 ' Up Si fo?§1sr fuWddldlU t HT-FfPrU H7577 fuu H UdIUA Hfu 
HdTfu U 1 HoTUp S, »rfrT7F THdlUTO UUp UU HUT UUp U 1 HUUr I 3TU JTfUUU Su HdTfu 
U 1 HUUU fePP UTO 3 Up T£JT<U% U77 : 

ufd dfbvm fgim gg 7333 mr 7 ffm fiwt tmfb dd'dlii 1 
djdy'ctl wthto TTfeajf up Harfu fun S, 3 uPu-Pstouf ?fs up uuP 
S' I HU - HdTfu UUlF HUUUU, Hfuuru »ft ufu?FH Up U(UfHp uuP S I UUH UU Up 
upUUp UT HTplTWf Up HU Hdlfu S I HU HUTfu UUfP fgTWU feH UU-HTOTU U UU 
rFU 1- S' I 

mjf Ff HdHdlfd fU 3 H dfuw/f 

HUT HdTfu Up HT-FHp HHU UU fp fUH Ur »TUU HUpF § HUT Up H3TfU S I 
HUT Hdrfu 7U75 \(Pu UUU& STOrS STOTp Up U HotUp Si HUT HdTfu fuu UH UHUT 

S' 1 uru hSuu WjHTO : 

„ rm mrfd fkf gffk zfk wdfii 
gdsr ctdfk fmd gfd irutu 9 

fePP UTjr HUT HcJlfu 1UU tUU TUTS HU Up Su UU UUp S' I lUTWT »ft fSSoT 
§41 W t^och UU 1 S' I 

Ji'Q WfdT Cd'dfl, IFdgm-T d fid 6 H‘d ) // 

} wior 73H fmpfbw, nrfb gm gg ipfbwii 10 

fu^ u^ - : 

mr mfb fkf& gfu fbidrn u 

fU UUT UHT rfp ^ HU HdTfu H 1 ^ feu 1 S' fe HU H 3 TfU ITUHiUTU S' »fUp 
^niSH'd HUUJU ofPuP 6d Hsl 1 S, frlM PUU SU75 UUp UpUUU dl'ftlrt odd 1 S HpUW 
rFur Si §y nfUTPU : 

5. bvidd, UWfPraP, HUW 1, W 72. 

6. bUdcfd, U 1 ?! uSut dPJF^Up, HZJW 3, U?j T 160. 

7. §Udo?3, U^ dlfuP, HUW 5, U?U 204. 

8. §lTVc?3, UTU HTHUp, HUW 5, W 495. 

9. §l/fdd, U^T HUP, HUW 5, UtV 743. 

10. §WoT3, U^ HUfe, HOW 5, U7U 625-26. 

11. §Udd3, UW W, HU^U 5, W 377. 
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777 77377# H r gf ufd ## 
ftT3 £ 77 # cftifk £ 77 # # 75#// 12 

ffira 31a H'Rjy* # f#>F 3 f TffWn $ H#ft yyla '9 # fean ^Hm 7 
m# H'yk'Ma # faftmi 7 #a a# Treifa # aaaw ##i 31a unfoa # aTy# 

7373 T r3 fay H 7 # of5H 5T# # #>>155 573# 3# 7351 7331# #5 H5 # 3# 

• .315 ar'fes araa a# fer i §# »^7F5 #aa waa 7 ora#, ftra htt 1 " # # wb # 

# Hof# tpia 5# 5# I #?5 7351-7331# fta of# 3#t373 # 733y-7|7riy oT3H 

# : 

“im ufk§ W 5F 57 #70# /5W/& &WdTH 77#// 

ifw rnv fk§ mr a sdik€ wftm wuzrfn ndfii” 

u dW &t&T BUB off U&7V orf&W UB/H W^WII 
HrT HUcff tTcTT BW (BUoT WB 5T ?W// 

‘ £ 77 # offa fe' mimrfk $ ffrfo c/bnb ft b/bh 1 - n 

c/d b'fiot fdfj sffbQ Ud'tfffl '/tiff Udtt ffcff c? T (9c/ry//” 13 
fay nan #a 7331# # Haaa 7 ## mfq# # fe tto# § 3# aw # f^a 7 
■ aaa 7 fa# a# 7 # 1 3ja #faa fn# # # ua tywia# 5 ^iff#? Sof # fea wi 
@# w niff^a gfew, fan a 7 #3 # fe 73315 a 7 aaw aa 5 f# & 1 ## 
ara 73315 § awH 7 # ua# fa# 31# a 3)5 a^jy a 7 nraa 7 tan au # 1 §# 
■w : 

imm tiff av ti mrn 
wmr ftifa a 5# faa'HH u 

333 73 7 #3 # 73% 7331# § HWf a 1 HfU Tja 7 ?) cf3# ## 5 H5 frai 7 # HS 7 
fa#, 77# did djt) fi'/dfi 5 1137-1733' % M'tS a 7 33rl' fa# f#>F ^ I ftlfl 3^' 
'5a73 r fe>)f r % : 

mt udfn. Tasaaar// 15 

5 a 1 " faa 7331 I 5 # ua#35 a 7 a 1 ?) & i fo(6To( aaiiTfsw f#>r % : 

....fwfo TWfrdid \[W ^ rff€ll 

5 #t djaa'H # ^ fea aarn^a f a^ aT^yaa aa# faa aaaa affa 7 

Wd fid Id did HUd & 

mm-jrfe. f¥f& imrzt wfenrn^ 

12. &vOc&; aailaf, Haw 4, a# 1135-36. 

13. • fz/aaa; aai #fe, Haw 5, a# 641 . 

14. 3ra#H3fauf, 5ay#r^a; aw 519-27. 

is. mzpiwffm, 3*31 73 T a3i, Haw 5, aw 1226. 

16. ww, a# araa'H #, ## dtaa^w yana ##, wf)j373a, 2001 , ^a 24, a@# 25, 
iJw 266. 



fsfofteT rref fgg Hra-Harf? gfufatOT 1 : fso? 175 

3RT€ r H Hf f> HH Harfe HHf fOT 3^+ fWS offer t : 

few fey yfe tot few feffe vfefeyi/ 11 
ggfef aOT gw gang hot naife fear wfegr HOT-Hggg tf,- fern fgg hh- 
fiit www gag »fe tot, hot, gfew, hot, gfen »rfg Hgara t gsfe tfe oti 
- fen ggws tigrgg hot § mg Harg fr Hre-farer sra^fs t hhot ot, fat 1 
OT HOT HOTg §• ffOT ifet Haia HOT ff , fet" gf OTHOT OTf areffw TOT Haifa 
fUf HAKdOT fgg W § Hrefe HW OTHHH HHf He* $, HHaja 1 ' HW OTUg, digHfa 

ftn »r#?5 Hfe g H% OT I gfef dl'dV'H rff OTHffe OT : 

HOT fefew, wufedj H^So{ feyt aOT nfewn 
djmrfe fefef vmr fen mu mfe uimfefe w£wh u 
arefrftr »re-OT fere fere nrw hot Haifa »fe areagg % gf hot t i are 

(OToT ffegf £ gf fHtr HW yHHOT H>f feg HtflOT offer Hf fe Haifa § gfef T 
fafe OT §Hf fHgr WW HH ?fef tf 1 Wt fHH HHOT lOT OT ofef ^ $ 

fefOTT area yafoa ot, ire tot Haifa t arerrag a 1 fere fetfe # gf nrere ggf 

fi-HOT »fe §g Ha HOT HOT % HoTH fgfe OTtOT aOTaf gfefe OT I gfef dTOTOT 

rff o>dH r 6't! g?> : 

WCfHdTfe mu B^E fes wf 
H Ifrfefe 3$ sfe$ //’ 9 

irea 2igf ht^ fgg fen Hre-Haifa gr fu saw fapif 1 1 HOT-naife hot 
mfwwwfemfe^ gggf fgg fcref ggf iff nfe §if bflggg ^ Tft, fare Morality 
Ethics fe( 3 TR UHf Ht I OT fOT H 3 rfH f OTH-ftHk 1 ?) W iHOTTf OT »OTt 
fOTt fun ?5Ht ¥OT5 war tnf ot i fHrrrff OTjg Hrff HfOTS" urar fgg ot tr ainf 
t, h fe fgor hot ot 1- ^ i fen 3 g+ Hkvr mgr fgg h wIho?- >ffenr ^ 
fHTFHf nryrfOTF Hf H t nfe Sikh Philosophy, Moral Ethics gf gf afe OTtff 
ggjfgf 1 1 Mffo< srsf gn|- f^nfTTfl- ^37 feOTHr-aar hhh gf oth g 
Hgf t, fHH gf ggg TOT-H3Tfg fgg ?rgf gst gnfgfi 

nt ? 5 uf grigr §ot wr gf SsrOTrff ti wHana fer gf.gf., h 
gf.rif.gf. ggjf offgag trrg ^ gf hot 1- ung ^ot war ot, fftH ngg 
gwf-gwf tg fgHfOTfOT? PCS hhot fgg »i ’ Gs wai ftrw fi-rs 7 hhIhot 
orafgfw' otg^ ajg hIot ^ Harfg # yar gw T sf Hf, ff# g§^, ot-ot, 
fOTiddl^'g, §g feg Hf% hot fgg Ogr g ggfnr ot 1 gg fen gr ot? fgg ggf 
fefcjHH loTOTrff gr t, Haf fetOTHf H aTf HfOT OTfOT ygfe TOT-Harfe 
^ hot?- g hhh^ g^ fen g 1- »pgg hot^ ggfg T t Hf§ hot-hot % gatg g 
HOTf ypggf «aol fen gg-narg ggf hhh fgg ot hot g T gfg r ^ 1 

17. gifecH, gg 13, u§gf 19, tfg 146. 

18. ^30, Uf3t4, U?H327. 

19. §ifec&, gra- 5, gfgf 7, tr?r 56 . 



Hfddl d fmr H UoOWfWF 1w W 

•m* *■* 

mrfiqor B3HT 

wftf&a fmr iuf~ * 

HfH3TF FHftw (3 FFFdt 1816-1885 ^:) fF 7 WF75F £ >>3^ HF I fFF73 
£ >I O l d 1 rt r d&rlTd ' fiw tfflf HT»fF Ur3H % #o3 fFF d'rl*lPdo(, Wdffclol, 
7TH r frTc? HfFWd'PdoT tidrtd 1 FFF F 7 3>f oild 1 Ht I MWd »3t H&do<<;& FtW 
UfSTT^t ^ aT»f^ HfdHf FT-T fflW § PdfFFTF oTFTt 18 <Sd<Sd1, 1872 Ft: F 75ftP>F7r 
•3 s ^Ti'FHFET #H fFF 7 Ht I H 7 *^ fFF fed*' § 16 H'dd 1872 Ft: § ddj* (HF7-3) 
f%tt §H fFF 7 fcnW 3* for UF^ f^F 33 sfeft Q^ft-UHTS 73 3 I >51dl3idT Hdodd 
F 7 few fFF Ht for H fed Id FH-f fTTUT 7375 §U73 %■ F 7 HUF^ FF r3% »3t 
§F73 FttTF 7 F75'fe»3 dfew FTH^tfeoT, WdPdot, TWliTc? »fit HfFWFTfFor 
mS757) F75t-F75t FHH F 337*33 1 UF uPFdlF FF-f ftfur % ^Fo3 £ »3U% HHIcI 7375 
F3JF Ft HUFoT HF 7 few I HpF3]F FFf fnW 7> F3TF 3MT 3ffH33 ForH73>3 
ddd r d r fTTUT F % c( s3Bt FFp ftfui £ 73K tfWI feF73 £ UoTTWfePTT F 7 
0-17* Ph 5 3 U33H fFF nf^F 7 HF F fcTPOf I H. 3TH1 fHF' ftw & feF73 FoTH73fH>>3 
F 7 1998 Ft: fFF H3]lF cTF fFF 7 I fFF fdTFFt fFF 375 64 F3H733r FT) , F Hpf-Hpf 
F ?3Ht3Ft H3TF 7 F 33Ft oftt 3T7t FFI fFF73 FoOWtWf 7 fFF §H HTfFfW 7 
d'rlrtl Pdo(, VM'dPdol, HH'frlot J-|fe>>l l tl l Pdo< LjMptldl^H 7 Ft ri'doi'dl fferttPI 5", 
iFH fFF *3H FF § §H H>F Ffert 7 HlFftlF y'd'Fltt3 Ft o3Ft r343'dt fH?5Ft & I 
fFF73 F3H73fH>>3 fFF HfFFIF FOd fmr fft ?> fFF73 Fd'Fl)# fFFH »3FFt WW 
§73Ft ttl §H H?f FTF# HHHT oTFt FF33 fFF #fe»3 Ffo?3 Htl §%-FF3T ^ 
75oT FF3T %. 75 od 7375 75FFF o(dt! HF I FTT 3F ^ fFF HHFT fFF o(i;l l^oi'd 
% FtFt fFFTl ym fFBFTT \[FfeF FF § feK r^oTF fm H>3F Ft oTFt F^ 7 
^ Wr-PFyF'H 1 T HF FFp TrfoTW Ht I frTH fFF FTT FF § >>fFF F HH'Prlol »ffF7>3 
8754' tt fFF 7 Htl feF73 Ft HHHT fFF F T 75F aJl 3F7TCT3T Htl HFF ^[^FF HHFT 
fFF feH F HH T frra' F3H 7 fFF 7 TxfP 33F 7 Htl Jjt 3TF 73F5T ^F fft ^ »TF3t H’Ft 
fFF ffeH ttrfw fFfF »3F T F fe^t Ht foT fFF# WFF F T frP>f 7 -HF T F T fiW 7 F H75H 
fFFt &, §H F HTFtw FFt 1 HFF 7 F' did 1 1 FF HHHT fFF fFF tfdlFlW 7 Hd^'F 1 ' 
FFrftF fiw F 5375 FoT Ft 75dl 7 F'F Ff5Ft»3 FFt»3 HF I HfFTTd FH fHUT F fgFF 7 

* fu? FfF75, For: ftrWFUF, WW cVTJoT, fej 7 dldd'HOF I 
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ifHfou Forftrsr dd'yW f^q- »t?t^ §51 y| »ft §■ yggt % a^Hg huh 7 

%5 ^ WFl" <V<!d IjtFd o(l d 1 I 

Hfddjf fTW £ »FU7t UcfTWfHnr £ HI f^U fUHBUtW § HUH 7 £ 
HH 1 ?) HfeoFH HlUB" HMUrtl HUH UU§" U?> nft §U?F ^ fe^H »TBU i fd l d ' fefr r 
tl 1 §H fSHdUl ?> HUH ^ HH 7 ?) ?Kjf HHfBUf 7 TFB 7 7# »f3" TTHlHHf 7 uT FFB 
fHB 7 rFH 7 Ht I Qu?>j 7> todft §" FFU?) fefU" felw fe ftTUB 7 tooft HHfoF 2 §H%" 
UfU H 7 Wi V 7 # •dddd; 1 ?>uF tt nit' §H f HUTB fUH UB?> ?juf tfe 7 tf »f3" HUTB" 

fuvf to ofe tEfe 7 1 1 3 fen# ut Htsara’ urr Itm h 7 nrut uoOdTrfmi 7 fuu wub 

£ HTFfrlBr UB$ HHl fotfB 7 fUoT c^dloOdl UTHH 7=ft I 

According to Bindu Bala, “We find that all the areas of the Punjab show 
lower ratio of Sikh women... As in Khatri caste the proportion of Hindu caste, 
Sikh females was 802 and 861 respectively, but in Jats, the proportion was 774 
and 702 in 1891 A. D.” 4 

Hfddjf UT-f fHUf WFFU HBSltHf 7 Hf?ioT Bf 7 t HU fHHtui 7 UB »ft fejS 7 
fdt) HUB" ftTttPt! 1 dli U?) I fSH c(d<5 to oil H'dcS H 7 H 7 !/ dl6 H'drt TPPi fiiPX'd 1 

tl 5 

Later inquiries pointed to the conclusion that Bedis and Khatris are. the 
principal offenders as well as Jats commonly got rid off their female offspring. 6 7 
feH HUH fUH UUlw TFUB fefq" IffUH HUoFU £ # fUoT oTOB UUT sftB 7 : 
The Female Infanticide Prevention Act, 1 870 A.D. by The Legislative Council 
of India. 7 

Hfddju un-c fnur £ touffaf 7 f tofenr £ ydUd fnfw nu nt "dTufy-d 
oftBtl 8 BFT (TWFulnF £ HU60U BTO U 7 -fH75UUB?> U5fuU BfUB HUoCdt HfUF, 
oCttri' ^ H'clocd <3(1 d 1 d fdUf 7 TTf I fytj zsd fe QUcS' WUctlnf 7 ttcjoilrH 7 ^ 


1. Jaswinder Singh (ed.), Hukamname Sri Satguru Ram Singh Ji De, Namdhari Darbar, 
Bhaini Sahib, Ludhiana, 1998, p. 179. 

2. lbid,p. 420. > 

3. /AW., pp. 255, 133-134. 

4. Bindu Bala, “Slayers of Female Children in Colonial Punjab : A British Perspective”, 
Proceedings Punjab History Conference, 39th Session, Punjabi University, Patiala, 2007, 
pp. 622-23. 

5. Jaswinder Singh (ed.), Hukamname Sri Satguru Ram Singh Ji De, pp. 296-97. 

6. Bindu Bala, “Slayers of Female Children in Colonial Punjab”, p. 623. 

7. Vijay Malik (Revised), V.D. Kulshreshiha's Landmarks in Indian Legal and Constitutional 
History, Eastern Book Co., Lucknow, 1984, pp. 308-309. 

Jaswinder Singh (ed.), Hukamname Sri Satguru Ram Singh Ji De, p. 18 1 . 


8 . 
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OrPU fdHddl cf'AsidH— 41U 7 feuU 


uus-uus auni 7 u ut uuyOt >wu ufeQs wG a 7 # ofe (ere) ofdU'Gu u 7 
aru- aru uuh situ 7 1 9 fen u 7 suuu feu Ht fe wuu u wu ut uru ulufet wuu - 
ufuu ut npfew 7 Ht wG Guw tar Iutuh ut uhu HHfenr 7 feu 7 nt i lsufe Hut 
feu WUU Gt fufw 7 fefe Gfe Qfed 7 fO»FU UUf feu 7 feU 7 Ht UUHfuUTU UUT few 
WUU Gt Hd“dd 7 U HHU GG HU IrTH o?T^r?7 HHHT § UHU oftu 7 rT 7 HUU 7 fel HU 
feu fet 19fef HUt % HU feu Gu?5 2% U fet WU WUfe ffefUHf 7 afefeu ofUU fear 
HUtfe HU I 1882 Gt: UoT 2600 IffeHUt HU75, 81 fecTUUt HU75, 15 utfudT 
HHUfe »fe feof oTOH WUfe »fG ttdoflfe Gt fufOw 7 ?fet 0^ GG HUI 10 

§ 7 uul hhht feu fenuatw 7 % fenru Hunt utut fuuur uuu wG uuHHut 
HU I ?53oft § iut GHU feu few fufe feU 7 Ht I gut GHU feUT ffeTPU UU UTO 
?5Uoft U 7 HdluU nfe H T UfUoT tUoPH UoT feU 7 fe I gfe GHU feu Hfe uffeuru U 7 

au Oh Guu w Ofe 7 Ht fen spuu ?5Uoft feu huh ut auadT srau ut u’uu 7 
fuuG feu ut feat ufu rifel nt i gut Ghu feu fe»ru uu <muu gut ufet ?5uGt 
utijUU feGt Ht feOfe UUU TPUU oiuu ?5Ht ?5Uo(t U 7 HUtUoT fgoi'H HUf uffetf 7 
uurutl gfe ufet ufdd'd fe »FHt ?5UG feu gfe Gu UU 5UUU HUllfe ?53gt U 7 
fefe-Hfe oftu 7 rife 1 Ht, IrTH oTUU WrfO »fG ?5Uoft fet GHU fefe HUU ftTWF WUU 
»f 7 rT 7 U 7 Htl 3TUfet 5UUU 5fet UfeW JTfHfet ?5Uoft %U fefe HU fefe Ufeuru U 7 
oiuh 7 Gurfuni 7 tt 7 Hfe fe uju fetvfe uuufe yutw 7 offefer 7 u 7 jtuui fefe ut hh 
uuf , sfet ufet iSefet fe iTufe ufegru feu »ife Ou ut ufw ufe fet fe Gh U 7 

ufe HU feu 7 Tit I HUU 7 ufugu GHfe tffe fet HU U 7 5UUU HUU 7 fet I GhU HPUt 
ffeudfl uu 7 u ! fe ufefem 7 fe uu few feoiu 7 iffew Ouhfe hu i ufefet hhht sriuu 
Oh wdl HFfe Hof feuUrTU HU »ffe offel TJofTU G UUfe feufe HUfe OG' HU I feu 
Hfetm 7 aufefef 7 Hrfuuiu UTH few fe HfUffe Hffet GOtm 7 HU I feH cUUU Gufe 
nrufe UUTHUfeHHf 7 feu fefw fe fe fe»nu ffet ?53oft ut GhU 18 HU5 Hffe ?5Ufe 
ut Gnu 20 HU5 UU fe Gufe fe W7U fefe (fefe , iUU-lHU U 7 ffeuru cfeffew 7 ) 
HUHdldlw 7 UU5 ofd'Gi fet d'oflu fefetl 11 GuferidU'd HUU 7 fefe fefeHf 7 fe fefe 

fet Ot feu U 7 fefe Adi ofUTT 7 fe »ffe Of few 7 U 7 Oh 7 Adi fe, feo!U of 01 0t feu 

U 7 fefe Sffeui 7 fe Oru ?5feur, Gh UU HHferToT 7THU UU UUI 12 Gufe UU5 ut 
fUH G W3JU UUfefUW 7 fefOw fe WUoft feuu U 7 wG fefe oTUU U 7 HTH ?5Uoft 
H'dA G ad'ad HH-T fe I ffer U^ 7 ofUU A j <t6 ?5Uoft U UU HU 7 »lG UHUU 7 fi-(?5U r 
fe I ?5Uoft %UU UTO ?5Uoft G WU fUirfoT ufufe' ufef fe, §U GOt U feGt fe »fG 

9. Ibid, pp. 100,242. 

1 0. J.S. Walia, Modern Indian Education and its Problems, Paul Publishers, Jalandhar, 1 992, 
p. 437. 

1 1 . Jaswinder Singh (ed.), Hukamname Sri Salguru Ram Singh Ji De, pp. 228-229, 276. 

12. Ibid.,pp, 103, 376. 
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fesSxTdat ft feat ft I fen Hfe UH ?5afe t Hfepfe a Wait HH I 13 

§Fflff ^ HHHT fet HHH Hfefer aH-fefe f»f T ^ T fo^fel^F 

TOiDFlRI >>m tfe t feaa fea gwfe f%H^ HUa" ffewar g%H 3a at HH I 

fafe a £<foea' ufesr tfet Htf ta ant 1 at i ajfnHer Hroaa fen iftsr ana ?fet 
<m > a<^ *>it tt^oTI a 8 h Hit atnc HiFfna an-ata 1 " awa 1 Hatfe? ana gnar <ja' 
nti fear lwfea ana fan few afanra 1 ' a^ra 1- w aar ah aja h 1 fay* 
awy nsfet afet wfe afawa 1 ’ ana H^al gafta a 7 a Hat ItG'ft aja arfea 
few aw aasm Haas t fay a ana yy ay afe, mm 1 fen djri'dcv few - i 
did y Rjy 1 dS a 1 amra Haras antra snaa fey a Hdife , yufe nfe afayry t ga 
fea ®a-feu t Hfe atfFdiF fw 1 ferr afeat fen Hfearnat fey t ya r fea 
aafe a at mat ats 1 ' 6faa Hafty 7 1 wray aafea few t ana fen fen aaat 
tat yafeoc tana 7 wrafet anf afet 1 aaaHrfeHF at fea-Hfea a 1 aa 
hh w 7 , faaafey 7 yfa aa fan 7 1 fea ait" aaar at y fen afawa 7 a aaar ana 
a 7 68 d 7 feya 6 at fea 1 ' farw 7 1 fewa Hit" saw 8 atat faya, aar, nanr, 
w T faHH 7 rff J>Ffa hhht 8ira hh Ha at Ha, ftra spaa tat ant 8 war fea 7 
ifew 7 ata 7 feyfe ate fea ad nai fea mf afeaja aar few t wife trafe £ 
ny afet aw yfen sraa aaa at 3ata feat 1 fna 7 t 4 ga, 1863 at: f t 
yfen spaa Haataa araafa afaa aftw T a T yama oil 3 1 fea fen did djy H'Pjh 
a aa agty 7 afety 7 yt an fey 8uaa aa fea at ^ aaa aa aarfe 
afeaaa f atafer i jaa 1 ' Si 6uaa atet few 7 t »p?>a afeja a 1- ataaa art 
araanr ciaa a aw aaa tfafe at ta aaafeti fea a 1 " fa ait 8 garafe 
t sa t feaa afe at 1 14 

Hfeara aa - few t i9af aat fea aa nfeuaa feaa Oa afe 1 6a?a 
fofww la fefe at ssaat w feHa - aaa uw 1 1 §h ife 1 8 itf aaw 
fea nraa fat at ?saat w faaaT aa fafe afe nt fe §a ?saat ?fet aa was 7 
yala® a ww Ht 1 aa rrfrraa t fen aat afet aaat a fata fat na, §afe 
a nfeajd aar few at at afet rro Haa at nai fet aat faar Haa rjcra 
hhht fea ; feaafe t ?rfaa tiautii yfea ?fet fe fta 1 1 15 §afe mafe feat 
?5att aa - a a fea feat ft wafefe a 1 »Faa oraar 1 1 §afe a aa-aa t fert 
tt aai 16 fea asr ft 6afe nrut afet afe few a afeta feat ft ftt fe feaa 


13. Ibid., pp. 296-91. 

14. Jaswant Singh Jas, Baba Ram Singh Namdhari, New Book Company, Jalandhar, 1987, 
pp. 73-74. 

1 5. Jaswinder Singh (ed.), Hukamname Sri Satguru Ram Singh Ji De, pp. 193-94. 

16. Ibid.,pp. 217-218, 532-533. 
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Ufra fdHddl cCAddFT— 41^ Fto 


W3T tiy'0&l»r ?juf u?> i 17 fej?r 3f?5t fr w ware 1 ' ft fe £ h?> f^ra 
r«H3dl FPSt ynf SZra WOT HfdoOd ^t jft I H HcT fej feera 

ura ora- ffsw nt fe fsH^rat >rae" 7m- Frag- dffret ft fen sra^ far ?raf gra# 
fe ura w fret gt ^jrat h^'^T ynt wrara gfh Hfeajy ^>f fFw £ wvt 
uoo-rarfi-PFT fgtr -fen afe ?> Kurra odd 1 & fe >ratr £ra ft at -u oi fgra cra?j 
»f§- tfHrar g 1 # ^rasr & gt fjft fgg tte aprer gara^ ?raf fti 18 

Hf3"did grw fnuj- fg»rarat § fvftFT ft? §Frft hkbt ufogra § ftwra 
fge- gyft Frai Frag 1%»Fsrat w ufggra ut Frag gftr Frara 1 " ft i fura £ §ft ft>T 
% FTFFrT fgtJ ft$t %F?g T aTFf?> tit §3t »Ftra tft »TW5W oOdl ft fE7T Hd'dl cS'W 

ydH § gar jrara ft ?ras-?ra5 §ft ygff gt nrorat fynddl £ gt traded fyFrrat 
waTHratfti firFrrad?) §FFydHH T FFgrufg^7rral-Frag3 T traHorat53 T &i 19 
k Hfddjy are ftw % gamarfw fgra wit wara y{3\ foara 1 £ ft*r ^ 

ft fe FTfedJf gTd fjfuj- §FT ft FTHra fgg tstw fyHddl' y# FTFrfHor 

yd'ylw § ara Fpttrara % wit wwg fg °ra?g graft Frai feg wgfcor ftfF 
fgg gt Fra? %fi fgg >rag # g>ftg § gra tg iw wet wgra £ git 

ggi 


17. Ibid.,p. 192. 

18. Ibid.,pp. 388-89. 

19. Ibid . , pp. 403-404. 



UrTHt gTET ^ 

um&tv fmt * 

arF# §TJW W£ 3oT W# 5Tfe»fWfeof tfe % »FCFW fes 3H 
EFWEfe nfT§% WW for UrF# STEF Ef #FT gERTW ipwfe #3T # SWSl'-aFWfeF , 

tfesr stef, TTErfcjs, ifa gwr # stef »fe FFfeww iffg#, wj^ef £ fefsw w 
»fe W few fWETWEFW W^ WW I VrF# SEEF #»F HdWcV# feifew# £ »rfb>f?j 
W few 3W H'O/fe ar@fe WW fc? UEFaf hs ‘>H 1 wf Icfeor^l <j’t! ^ ft)* tiri^l -ftfFH'd’sl 
HWt few a#) HW tf afe ETW 1 §ET ETEf W UrF# STEF fewSW feoFET oTW# 9?# »F 
ddl ff WW T-TtFat S'EF ^ rTWEf-EIW# a'9 fetT? 7 # ^ fetl'd' few ETEl'cSd 1 6d) tf I 
STS# STEFS' # fafe-OTRoFEn # Efe?F sJferWEfW t WEF# ETcfeifW ?F?5 wf 
§rF3TW WWt 1 1 feET W HT»fS H## gEFW tfeWrft ?> # STEF # fefeWTEIoFWf £ 
few few wfeEf WW oFWH Wfe 7 I few# W fa# WW feW^T# £ # STW# S'E)fe 

# fefStFFfoF# tf ifew few cfe 5?# tf I few WW oFWH SrWW #»F $W# STEF# 
?5# ffe?F ETSS Hfe»FI UHEfr ^rpp f##FJF5FWt # fUET fetFBoT EftT few 

r> n r\ a 

ttFWS' WWT W t 

UfFat STEF # fefeWTRoF# # TTSW few fww few WWH (1954) VrFBf 
mf ■ w fefcum, Cpr goFET few (1955) uwBf mf w fcoiw # fkotm, fefe»F 
S'EtSId »fWW (1956) UfT r 8f v fefeuW, W# W? (1959) Ufmt 3W 
f¥om, Hsfnur Eia" (1961) vwzt mt & fefjwH, w ffrur t# (1971) iftFxt 
ww ft fwmr (fefdunf), $h e^fei ffro - (1996) ufmf &w w nid $ ussu~ 

?FEff yHSoF IfcFfeS S#»F U7> I fes# W ##SS Elfs»FS# & i/WB^ 

6, 1958) few UfP# STEF W H?5 t feSFH, FTfUB HtPWB (STEF 
fefeET WfoT) few UrF# STEF £ fegoTW H#ft felf WWFT UW I fejETh-ff? #F fmi ?> 
»FS#»F W UETW# H'fdd WWAWnfe HfUrT ^few UrF# STEF £ fefej'E afe 
SSWT## 1 1 HT^T mr fHW # UEBoT c77rwfefew ‘UrF# 3# WT fS5FH’ fetf WSrT 

ti few# w fa# ww # gw fewsw #»f ynw# few uef# stef # fefes'Erocsl- 
HS# H^U frfe %wt fefe Ffe U77I 

gw fiw fe fwwr few UWET, ITS few W »fe oW few t# # STEF# 
fefeWTEloF# few STEF fefel»FSor fe#W §H?F # >MWU H# WWW »Tfwf 
few# ^a# ^ fefeWTFTW STEF fefeFEFW $ fefe fetFWoT Wife f H%W fU few 

* STEF fefilW >fe IFF# SEToF# feSWT, ifeWf WTffewfifet, few I 
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WST fdHddT 3'A.ddH— 41? 7 ^Tl?5 


ww 7^r y^rfewi f¥fe»F ?w nra^ »i§ 37§ 33 # scwyl feldd'Hoed! 


f3§ tj3 33 fefeFHof 3n3 f%fti»F3 % 33' few 3 >w^ 
H753, %m, 13§§7T3 W 3|3 BttlolBl ft I U3 3T3 §t 
OTF yH'ilddA, W 3 t 3757537101 


§ U133t W 3T jg- 
fdd'HoPdl 33 7533 
713, Btlsl^ »T3 f<5opH 
% 3373 3t f3'-3 T f5 333 33 % %3f%»F 3 »TO# d7533 f%3 ^3t 1 1 f§H 33 
3 1 3 1 . firur §t si'H'yl fef^rrra 1 # 37T?5t337i § i £ i^Frat w 

% VT-Ffel 33 H753 %3f%»3 $ 37533H3 W H'Hddl 3 Oh c^ & 3 


f3 333 §t fefdd'HoTdl 3f ufe# 7=133 1 1 33WT75 OT f§3 Hfe75, H3333t >M§ 


ydfeW'^l ^dd'd 1 1 1 feTT 3 fH73 fe§ fim'33 33 3 3'df§3 ?fe33 133 Bd'dcV 

f53 §§ ufUTlW 


fs?! 7 7375 757lF § I H3% 33 § 333 3f fef333W3 

3 H3fe3 § f%t3Hte f^HylcS* 3 »lftj3l?5 333 3 Wmcfc 33t 1 1 

3 1- §3f§ fW33 


f§3 333 f§7J 333 ^'feo(d'/>>fl{>frfW 


nfgifa W M33-f333h>F 7535 fcsr^SWt IP§3 3 3§3 
§33§ 331 


UfFHt % rT75H 733 H 7 ^ fdOrt' ^333' &§3t§713 
33f 3t3 T l §373 33f3 7 3331" 373 £ tHfiftof 733 3>§ H 


Tfesyw 3 r 37> r 3' 
3 73§7>1, 073#, t§§t, 3oft-, H3, 3375tcl »{§ §373713 Iffq^AWfTl 1w 
Ur3at 333 § HtrT §333 33 §t 'dld'dl fH753t & I >H§ THTF fH7J73 3§1 333 33 
3§ 73 : 

H3H7§ 

JHdi-lftl 73 333 3§t 'f333 T 73 £ UrFat 333 7375 
'f%33 r 3 53. rl'drl 3jt»ldH<S tWTF 333 T § 3'JH'yl 7T3#tf3 


Tit >7ff3>>f75 ot'drl f33 


333333 333t»3 £f7T 


feshr 1 133 ‘V33I' UrFE) - ’ »f§ ‘UgTlt UH 7 #’ 3 3 >H73lfW31 g 7 a ' d' f%3 33 

r3§t W43H 

, | * 

3 Kf?W fdTW I a|t»f3H3 >113733 “f3§t § 3T3# §t 7133 333 ‘3^33’ WJ3H t 
»!§■ y33t UrFat §t»3 WlfTl 7 f33 BdAcSl-WJ^H § 3T5-7375 33 »1W7T § 
§373313 WJ37T 3t 737175 33 I ”' 

7ff»f3713 3 fH73 33 3t 331" 133337' ^ llr! 7 ^ 373 


3 H75K H3^7§ HlUfH 
3 7ff3»3 § I 7T3 fjfur ^3, f%f37>3 33133 »133 TTf^ 33' 3tT nTfe fd3^3 ' ^ 
UT3H1- W 3 t 33H HdTTtSl 3 7?f3»3 7l I 

f3f§»3 33133 M3£ H13733, “M 3 33H §3 If33 Irlt U3# llglft 


fu^ C3 §dAcSl WlfTl S 7 H33 7J3 §, §^ #7^ § f^PH 1%3 WrT^ £ HU3 

§31335 133 T tl I ” 2 33l 3^ >713733, “id d Art! ljio[3 TTW >43>f1' f33t 3 1- Til" 37lf, 


2 . 


ap»ra7ii5, fsdrfaHfdoi mf vre f^fw, f3Rt, 1927 , w 12 ^. 
ftfew 33133 77133, WW W fsisuvr, ufotfW, 195 J tf?r45. 


337T r fy»l T &l 33ut 
PdidlftrHTdol HUf >W 
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tfeat fife# W fit ?# gr Haxr fi, faf fi feg gfi 1 figfifit >WfH fit gfef few 
fi # fear#)# g?Ti ” 3 fig fiw fiy" nrrog, “nrofocr fgg-wgfit Mw fefit, 
g'riHyrtl § fifeat figfiat feg fit feci fit# ijfitg gfit# ^ §• gi ^d'dl arfi 
wfet, iwirf #gi” 4 lit.#, art nrawg, ‘‘wrat fi ifefit fefit fig-fife 
wjsfg g fit fearing gfe# fife# gfet# gg i ” 5 

figfifit w. figg wfetj fi yfirr nag, warga, TOfeg g fewg g.fit. fi 
to waid 1 ygfit fiwa w gg few wfcw law &i fig fin fit i{fig ot gg 
wgfi, fen £ fifeat gw fi ara yg’feg fe ggg aftgr gtw, gg fen nrwg ffe 
feg ffigw atgw far iM fit fggfe figfife fMS feg fife gang fig gfe 
& i apfife w fi wat fewfi feg fid fife g fefe fife gg ifffig/wfen ggg- 
ferfog ggt gtaft, ffiQTg wag# g ffifi gg feg fgfit fefit fit# grr# 
to 1 arfet fgggw ggi fid it# wfi riwat fit# gg Hwrofe fit g?n ggfife 
firing feg finffig gfe /cr/.fi /g/ gfe feg ggfefeg ggg fit ggt fit fife# fro# 
& i fen feg ferifig fit# /g, h, <*/ feg |hh gfe# feg fegg m/ fife gfe 
fit afe fii feg ggt iwat feg fit gwfte fij 

figfi# nfe gwat gw fit# hhw gg g fefe figggw fe front# 
ggi fiafi# »fe iM feg fargfife nag fero figg & i fife" ggfet gg ffifife 
gg w ftfegg ggfitg fttt fe’ near &, f% fefit feg w fifeffe §ggg fefit 
rot# feg fen fit w ‘#, ‘eg’, ‘few’ fegfag gfe# 1 1 ggfet feg ‘ggfegg’ 
gt i^feg# ygfeg 1 1 fidfi# fe fesrfHg fegt wfg t#»F feg feg uw ?fet 
& i gg gr fifig # ^wat gw to t, fig fife g 1 §ggg fi^gg feg fen 
gt »fggfe gfet gfet fi i gg gfifet feg feg ng feg hto femri fegt feg ‘ h’ 
nffr # i^rfeg fi i gwat feg ngefet igggfeof X gfit figfi# to 

ftfeofet fi i feg g# tfgg jfnf^g feg i^gfeg ggt fi i ggfet feg ygfeg g# 

g feg jf^g ftRW fi fer g§g fifit tpfeg/nfgfn gfeaft, fen feg feg gfit ygfeg 
fit i 
Efefet 

g[t»igHg g»fw aft# gg t wrg ffeg gt afet gg fegg'ft # ?afegt 
gwat /§• Owfit gpi^g/wifH g fearfeg gfit fifig war gfi i awgfit gar fig, 
aggtro tz, w. figs ffiur gfew, sr. arw ffiur figt ngfg feggw fi gfifet 
gw gr hwk Owgt gw g ferfiw fi i arw feur figt arrog, ‘ferog feg a 
figgt wifia gl »i'ufeo( uwat fit ggfit fi figfi# fen gt iros fiwsg'dl i ” 6 

3. gat fig, iMrogfew, ggfeg, 1959, w 19. 

4. jfefaaftfe, vfraf mf ^ ufewar, 1961, u?r 138. 

5. fit.#, afe, fezfzmz f mlffe? fe&wf??, yfewfw, 2001 , w 223. 

6. gw fiw fifit, Ww e 7 ' few (fsfsmr), ffigt, 1 971 , w 1 41 . 
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WFE ftol cFHS#H— 4fe Sh4 


FftafSHa t UrFat feg oTaafet Sa 7 S' SS Hag* St 3 WSg oFaa Sa 7 # 

w ana wat w 7 m afe»F th ampSt gap aa % at fsa g 7 aFFat §t 
gsg aga fw atap, aa fea gw t^ 5 w aaa 7 tat ffgs ggrg auf ft i 
tTafet at wat ga 7 fee - orfet aaagfe as i Sfatt at. aFFat St gstapgaor 
asaa fstreSF S' i CftpSt feg HHtF S' nraggis sr, g, ?, 3, u t Osas St a 7 
wat fear ft, ft, s, g, a g 7 ferrs ggfcg S' 1 SWt feg- w, a, a, a, a gat>H 7 
^aw a, g„s, a, a feg ag^gfer asi wfaSt t wat Star apaa feg scat 
aTpaw 7 us 1 rsfaSt t wat feg ‘a’, ‘h\ ‘a’ g 7 feopa afarS ‘g’ attar, 
aarg feg aa feg agw fear 1 aa faSt feg ft ga feg ‘a’ feg agfsa S 1 
rsfaSt S wat feg naast astaS St hosts ft, aa faSt feg fea ‘a’ feg i^fgfeg 
as 1 fta sg 7 sfaSt S wat a fat aw Saw afew ff gag 7 S' 1 
ms t ° 

ttat gr i« at wat sas sup fags 7 gw S 1 fegaw t ttcr Sa 
w few fgasH at g?Fa gfeap S' fewaw gfsaF S 1 s 7 . ata.aiH. artt 
w?, “tcru Frsag feawH-giga gfeapa 7 % Sara feg afas at, fag gt 
arrafat fegaja’ ft 7 ‘feiafea’ Fit 1 ” 7 ajtafaHs t at faa gfaap t Sat at f 
ttcF gr g[Sa fea 7 S 1 gflaraas arwa, “agat wa t ftra a jaw t faa Sa 
feg fss aar gaSas as - aa 6 fad feg arngg, fea gfeap S’ Sat at ttcr 
at fe da 7 at fag aata 1 ” 8 s 7 . an gsra areara, ‘tta Sa S' S5 7 srat a^ 
tor npw as, fas 7 S aar St aarcF?ft wm at fauat afett fe»F? 5 tg ?f ?fh 
aaaa S’ 1 fea wm rwrat fg?Fa t afet S gafawa t# 1 ” 9 

fega r cs ! gr feg^a t It fet tta afet S tor afat aa mt fafe gt att 
a ttet fera 1 " afeF Hti sf fja gsaa ftw q'wfe'M araa’a, “torcr gat^ §• 
acjoFtla aga g 7 fergoF Ht »rt ta fegt fe Sa feg afaa awt gfet ff orat5F 
tta/tor g arcF^t'g 1 at i t^ror Sa »ft gfet t aaadr aaaor ?Ffs fet gt att 
a at tttt ferar afe 7 afti ” 10 

»Fg1sH ana 7 fefamFTftFF feg s 7 . afega aga 7 , s 7 . iw a^ feafet, s 7 . 
aata grgat >nt a 7 . ■Qa gsra u>ttfe'« t ttat aacft nrut fega gar? srtt aa 1 
s 7 . %w ?Fa feafet JMarFa, “torcr wfea 3 1 rfeat ira^a (a | feab! | 'cS) gt w 7 
tfeHt iftaat ff »fegl gr feora afear & 1 fea gag aaF (Oagt) g 7 ga 7 ? 

aaat aFFat ff UFFat aa UFra gt aaF S' 1 StrFtfgagtat 
Sgrfea S' aa aaitai w gw gfrS feap Si ” 11 

7 . %r.alK. >»tt, w mmsf yw?>, <fetfSat, 1966, us 7 145. 

8 . aflaraaa, fmrrenfetf mf w t^ 7 V, fgat, 1927, a?F 2. 

9. s', aa gaa, h<& 7 k/ fz&frm waa 7 , 1962, u?f 33. 

10 . ^ysroftfur VrFnt&W iffew, 1996 , US 45 . 

11. s. twsw fe^gt, fvvf gwdt, 1955 , ifiv 20. 
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w. $h y°ra fiw u'wfew wotu, fetuorol* wu feu Sfuof ww »fe 
urot yfeu S 1 urwu SSfel yS^ »fe Sfefet >mfeH u 7 St Uddlnr- yFU S yuu 
Fdd' S', IrlH U feu UU St 6°idU S fe ^mojdllrt UFFU St So! til "Lj 1 foJ^j HfS 5ofel 
noifu nryfeof Utw St feu tju unu S hu ’t uuSuu yut S i ” 12 
uuSu wSt nfiuuu : 13 


yuu hu oC(M) 




UfeU HU oi'tt UT 

p 

l^dHU oC<V) UT 

o 

HFUfeu 3'ddl 

ut WW 

^fefeU SUF 

^si^oCdl WW 

HffetnF UUF 

S odd (3SS1), 

fefeGT, 

Sufet, fW, 

sfuuf, 

Sfe 

Sfe 

Sfe, Suu, 
HUfeft 

uufet (yuut) 


uufet »fe tfeSt unr Stur nruSt cfet hfuutu 7 St uu i uufet uur feu 
Uddofd) UruyfeurSurS, feu uSt tfeSt 3W feu St yufou St I HUfq(U St»F 
Hr^St »fe HUUUt ufetm 7 U 7 fe’, ‘H’ U 7 SfeSt U UUfet uu 7 feu Sut fe’ feu 
uufeu yu 7 S i fife" : HHfey-H5f, unfel/Sfeut hut i ufef^u yfet Hufe ‘uu’ w 
‘feur’ feu ufeuuuu yu 7 Sti feu yut uufet feu St yufou Si fefe 
HUUT3- HU 7 fe3 T , fw-ferfe-fufe I SfeSt Stw 7 7TOUU yfetm 7 S UUfenfU 
7JU 7 U 7 »fU1HUU 7 Sl feu UUt UUfet feu St yufou S I hhFqu-uhu, tfeSt-unu, 
uufet-sfHu i fefeut feu ‘ucr’, ‘ufe, ‘uu’ S uut Hour S yufeu ‘ufe ‘?u>’ feu 
UU 7 S I Urtl ufeuU3?> St feu UUt Url'dl feu »FH S I 

'HHlofd UUfet 

UTSTHoT 1 ' UiW, cfeu 7 

emu Sfe, uu 

Huff'd yun fe tfeut feu fyun feu 7 few S, u fe yjuufet uufet S auu 
fefe Si fefeut feu Fufeu S ‘SS’ u 7 fe u tju 7 feufe ‘uh 7 ’ yu 7 Hti u Sent 
UUfet feu fHWU 7 S I frfe I offe 7 (oft), Sfe 7 (Sfe) Hpfe I feH dd 1 SSS1 sew 
Sfef 7 UrFHt UU5 HHUUfe St feuStw UUI feu U 7 fewof St uufet U 7 Shu 
S t feu uu 7 S i 
Soft 

feUUW fe Soft <VH ufefew »fe feWof'^'Ubf nffew Si Sof UUT U 7 
HTO Fwufeof t UUrfeU^feHfJHruSSfeHfelfeTfetwSuUIHUof UTlSrU 


12. U 7 . SHlJofTHfWf U'fifeW, SfeufsUUU'UUfe.fe^gHU; Sfe 470. 

13. uaifeHurat, fttt (tew?- fcsm ww m, feww, 1965, uu38. 
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UtH'-U Cayd 41^ ffert 


W fewwf fett'W #PJT 1 1 H<jfe r dd oPW £ ‘HToR5’ WTTW § fefe’ WW wt wfe»F 
ft 1 Sir W.W. Hunter WTO, ‘fefe fefe HWWf WW^ wf »fe fw WW W feww fa^r 

d'^wRM few ^fefe W7>, §WW £ doiwfett 1 W ffeflW § »FWW WW 1J5 7 ?) offer 

wt I Woff W MW|W, ftfet twtw wt WWoT t wfe»F Tfl - 1 »fe few WW 633 few 
WW WH wf d 1 H i-H *1 Wfl” 14 

nf^aitfew orfwujH nrawrw, “fef?nqfer £ few tjfew § wfet ww few Tse- 
Kia few If 6d WWJ few <fe-fer W cfel ^ I dcf) W cfe WFT few PhU wfw>F 
W ^ fe fWH wfe»F fefe »fe WWW wt dWddl W ^ fe HWWW fe few WWfe UW 
ifefefr £ TT3TH Wot (UWH W 1 ) WW ftwfet few WWW wtl” 15 

WWT fefefWHW fe wt Woft fe UWfet WW WW W^r wfet wfef fefw»T 1 1 
few fefewf fewwf vww wf ww »wifw wwfe W7 1 aftwreww nfWWW, “few 
(wdAcsl wrfw) ww wjr wwf wst ffeat-fewwl- wrar wf fefe ntww fe wrfe 
wfew wfew ferrw wf §u-wwiw iwfw fet fe, fwowfer fe fewfet iw wfer cfet 
fewfewfer wfer wiswwfefer wwi” 16 

w. fww wfe fewwf ntwww, “ywfet uwfet ffewt fe fefeHf feww few 
fewt Hfet fe 1 few fet §WW3t ‘fefe’ nofew W feet fe 1 WW few §fe WWfefet wr wfef 
yww fe»f fel” 17 

W. #W WW fewfef, WWfe WWWf, wfelfet ^WW fewwwt »fe W. $W 1 JOT 
few WPffe fewww fe if fefet WW wr feww offer fel w. tfw ww fewfef nfOTW, 
“trowf Pfwfef Hr tfefet wq- UHTET wf OT 1 1 tfelt W few Wt tfefed t tJW 
3wMI wr 1 ^? WT ftw tl ofet fewww few Wf §WT3t 351 W 1 WW W H?fe 
U77I” 18 

H7M ^wrw §WWTt ^ WWW WT fefe ?JWW few fe Woff W% JWtfe fewrw 

l{3TWfe U7) fe few wr uwfet wf fwuwt few few 1 1 1 19 


14. Sir W.W. Hunter, Utd.'dlc/H W& fs^tw (y>\bH fifes fesfer), W5^W, 1953, ife 87. 

15. mSdlfedd offeuiw, ut 'ridrvzt W fe3?V, HW3W 1963, tfer 125. 

16. afetfdHW, ffidjkHfeol mt W fs^tw, fwfe 1927, rfer 126 . 

17. W. fHWA'd'fai fen 1 ;?!, ftM WW W @WU!H W# feww, t^fWW, 1955, U?T 122 . 

18. 3T. twiwwfe^fef, wwfkfmrx, feww, 1957, UW 117. 

19. ufefe. tddnl', «?, 1926, ifeT27. 



fertr nrftur ^h 7 


tfosr 


©ffoCT HufF Lpw e'drH&'dU 


■fount ^n 7 ufnft ufo iftft, Htr, 

nfo urfofofofH ffo^-ugnt for urfo 

W T U T ¥ i ! 


fotrft HcfocST 

Urfot 

UBBt Ufoft 

ifef ^oUH f fft § yWsTH £ f% ifofe HfoUT ft I 3^. ^>T ^[oFH foW 
ufofow w^fto, “g'gfl uffotnr ww f m ffr f urfen tfo fen for urusfo-frar 

rfot ff 7 ft §e" fort ffB UfUfB 3UJT ft ftnfolH f%B H 1 ffooT ufor fo Bft 

ft »fo for fft n 7 nffor ft fora ufo»F ft i fon arg^ fen b 7 u^H'wloidi § 
wrfofoi ft fffox 7 ft i fen fee fofo mu°th fort nfun t hb [for w Hfomw 
ft uft ft i ” 20 

fen ffg fret for fof fe fort ufoa - f ufot fort ffs fefo nfo forfe 

fot I UB fon °CH r fofft fo»FtF f d$ fefot UlTofd ?jft" o(13 nf i fen fW 
§THfot IffoTH 7 ^ HHUt ft fforFB 7 TW3 fof fo?5 fot I UB »fof fen ffo T H<W 

?fof u nofo fo fort butt fefo nfo uruf few 3 ffn if fu^n 7 f fu ffn 
are^ ffwft uft fffofti 

fon surr n 7 feoid ft fot ufo 35y) ft 3fo fu-fu f for? 7 ft i 

for ijoTB £ HdfodU ffn urf HB rfot Hfoft %fof»F $ UTOfft UB3oT fen 
»l(o!U 0(1 d 1 ft I B<J'2CdU o('06 f fotTU d'rl ft Udnl ■§■ felH fn ft dHftlot Hfow 
ft i w. for it ft hb wof f foru fes fffor ft fa fej f tte 7 f& 
ww n?ri Htj fn n 7 for fewer ufo gTft f foeoFgw nfow 7 f i 

20. g 7 . ijH^JsralTTUTijiwId 1 ^, m 7 ^ & ms $ BSitt, ufe»IW, 1996, UtV 484. 
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IfflTO IdHddT oi'rtjSdH — 41P ftOT 


W. air IJOTT WTO, “^OTF H ite 7 U 1 ^ ^ HH Kol SPOTS' Ml TO^T?t 
d'rlU'tSl JH'olft (WHoF fH»l 1 tio ( , Uc? folHd'rt) Hf I fed HTO dcVy % d'dl 

pfOTP?r % Trot f%TO Tftl” 21 

y*ld1 (XHTOT 3ddrfl £ Wgfw »PHb>P OTP % HOT f%TO H OTH 7 
fHH 7 ufe»P t, §H f%TO UrOTt Ht W?F# % »?OT HH OTP tF feTofTO »f r fe»f r 1 1 
HAldt oOPTO dfedrfl »fHH r 3' 22 : 

fa# wgfetfr otp 
tfesr otp 


frottPH ydldM Hir^H ^TOPT OToTHSOTl 


tOTHt - OTP OTHpt »f% o[oCS\, HP, 

»f§ nfOT^TjhXH fTOTO-UgH) - OTT »Plp 

sPW^ 

a-otoldi 

y'd'«te few r o(i 7P$ ippg- £ gg u&ft fero 7 ^ $ Hfc»P HOT 1 1 ?v# 

ytdl hTtf hot fed feratyf?) woe % ufth 6 u 3 otto 7 oth hj-T OTjrotoi toot pt 

»PHP HSt iPtft' tf 1 OT. $H yOTH fmr OTTOtOTTO WfFPP, “pfrp-UOT OTF H# 

fep ire 1 fmtvHH-yld 1 *! w^\ £ im % otto 7 sra^ ot# §ot HOTfenp ot fen 

QfcJM-ytl TO ejdl*>P d'Wd' % dd'6 fedJ]*>P UP feCfe! TOOTTPpfef 7 sJ'dd P y ‘dd’ 

nr ^ ufPH (§h otip w yppte mi? fOT y%H) fep pnro pgtm 7 §p?f fep 

OTTOte/HTOPte TOOT pr TOOT ^ Ht, fpOT Bactrains HP, fFTOT pt d'HU'Al Bactria 
iP HTOtf Ht I y'd'TOtoT iPPf # TOP #PP % OT>fefl' y'dJd'd' [Barivs 521-485 B.C. 
Xerxes 480 B.C.] tTO 1 USHPpt OTOT ofr^ pfTOW P 1 HfUTO 7 -ufUTO 7 §P % OTPH 
ytl/H fed %TO do! HP UrPH ^ HH 7 feol d'd-yfe fed! OTT-fHP do! HP I ” 23 

fen Hwfeft- w ferr HPt' nrfuH hofh for fen nt 

H’fddoi OTH HOTt POT §U?5OT 15# UH I feH ofOT OTreTorj' § feof ?5Uf 
t OT ’t Ht OTloCd ora% Ut | 


21. fzWhm TdHddl fH^WVlrfHA, UIW, 1962, ifa 7 33. 

22. >>lH.§'. ^CdrJl,, Wt Wlddlfi ib^diidP 1 ^ €f HdPft} « dj9tf, olrtrtd 1 , 1 926, UTO 7. 

23. grr. ijH ycFH fifur rrat? 1 ®, Ufvst TTOFIW^ 8<53df, llfew, 1996, U?F 501 . 
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(S' did 

SyfUUTU B BW »Rf^H % SS-SS SSt WE UBS Kfe»F rFB 7 S' I HU 7 fHUf 

hub wuru, “fyBBTU fSsf fu gw ^gfj- S, feruut fer butu »[uSh £ Burst 
SBU f%B H 7 §H S' St St tSt rn?t St I WS'dWK^^^^iS^fWToraTTlw 
fSS St yny WTBH 7 B TFBB 7 fust S' I §U UB : BBTU, BiBB »f§ §VBBTU I ” 24 
fen B feBU 7 nr'B'dlw UUHBH »fS UUT HW S St ffyUBB fBB 7 WTBH 7 b 
Hdloe Pd^r S I ferr B 7 tfed BUSt Uri'y St H3d Hitw fUTW S' I ri'dtH cl|t>XdH* 
WBruu, “fy-Buru b 7 nras 7 Bid's! Sbu butu (djHdiB) S' SS yuut uufyBW 
n ft SuSt uwh S' h§? yutu yu 7 S' 1 ” 25 fun By 7 Syuiuru b fefer wudfel ?w 
/' fc^d/»Rl^H fora 7 B 7 HUTU 7 S', ItidSI UfTH St BUSt' Sy-3'H 1 St TJB sf '*' ■Sri 

ud'iwdi fery SSt S 1 

yuuft but 7 St yu noiSH Sbb Sfex 7 yntySfeH 7 fuB wff feur bbST S 
yySS u 7 fe yfrat St usfBof Hd* ot S bu 8S ‘So! SI’ mS ‘Soft’ y 7 fepF/>xyBH 7 
ut yiufeT hbSx 7 h 7 HofStm 7 ub i fuSut wS ShS bub b feBurat Su b 7 
ofub feu S fef fed*' 3W b 7 Sbu uffb S aw fewof 7 tS 1 •..S.rar Sbx 7 

3PX'S1 sj'd'S UU c<dS fed* 1 Sfef 7 o(75 HH'rtd'd' B 7 UrTUTt 3'JH' *'di Tddd 

feTsSSx 7 ub, yu feu yufet b 7 Hufesr hub feu bub ?fet drat b# ub i ygSt 
uufet SS Surat wS yuat yufet' SS huh*! S yura S St fe*ofd1 But Sfe»r 

H 7 Ho(tl' I B»ffet 3'H'S UB BUS fed* 7 B 7 tyr-HUB 7 UTHU BUB cfy few SSuT 7 I 

fu ‘tSSt’ bub Su 7 hh 7 ytra f%B \[SffW uut >xS @h Sbx 7 7w*d'd ! St wat 
<*^5 Brat SS bS fiwtyf 7 ub 1 ytuat b 7 yftrw B[SfeB uy St S^St ww S Sbu 
utS hto Sis’ ut fdoffeu Sfeyf 7 1 ‘SSt’ bub yuSt ytra fSB ySf&B uut 1 yu 
SbS bbf S ytrSt tubs TtaS 7 St few f%B?w S ys 37 ^ ^tSt' fen BfuS 
SbS § ySrS)' St bbh hub bub bb few nrauBf ?njf Sfeyf 7 b 7 hbib 7 i yu 
fen S yuat yri'al Bm 7 b ynru yfBBf buu SIb 7 u i 

fen Bf 7 wfe offer HBfS u 7 fef ytuat but 7 St bbh hub ‘SfeSt’ »rS ‘SSt’ 
but 7 S, yu yrwu fSu fun Su Hufeut b 7 »thu St fyyr 1 fed* 7 bw b 7 wat 
S SauSSt ofuu fSB yu 7 Hfufeur Si feSr Sh nrS fewfeu yH 7 ^ S *5st tub uu 
fSHB5 nfftpSu St buub S i 


24. U 7 . lUrfBUfUB 7 ?, VW& WW W mfe FfW, >>ffyBHU, 2004, W 82. 

25. cjtnrawr. fdiijjkHfEci BUS W fs^for, feut, 1927, 1TB 7 126. 




hose  on  foot  should 
try  their  luck  towards  the  hills  and.  others  who  had  horses  should  cut  their 
way  through  the  enemy  and  follow  any  direction  which  they  could  take. 
Prominent  among  them  were  „■ -Haiti  Singh  Bhangi,  Bhima  Singh  Bhangi,  Chajja 
Singh  Bhangi,  Sukha  Singh,  Jassa  Singh  Ahluwalia,  Tara  Singh,  Charat  Singh, 
Deep  Singh,  Sudha  Singh,  Aggar  Singh,  Dargaha  Singh,  Daljeet  Singh, 
Gurbakhsh  Singh,  Sham  Singh,  Hira  Singh,  Dharam  Singh,  Karm  Singh  and 
Sher  Singh:,2'  tp  ^ 

, ; At  that  time  the  cannons  were  set  straight  in  the  directions  of  the  Sikhs' 
hideouts  by  the  state  army.  Scouts  and  military  contingents  roamed  about  in 
search  of  them,  killing  every  Sikh  they  came  across,  Di  wan  Lakhpat  Rai  ordered 
to  his  forces  that  instead  of  engaging  themselves  in  looting  and  plundering, 
they  should  lead  a determined  all  put  attack  to  exterminate  every  S ikh  wherever 
they  could  find  one.  He  offered  cash  prize  of  rupees  fifty  for  the  head  of  the 
Sikhs.22  To  save  themselves  from  the  Mughals,  some  of  them  moved  towards 
direction  of  the  river  Beas,  which  flowpd  at  a distance  of  about  30  kilometers, 
fighting  their  way  valiantly  against  their  pursuers.  A yivjd  picture  was  presented 
by  Rattan  Singh  Bhangu.  He  says  that  when  the  Sikhs  reached  at  Beas,  Lakhpat 
Rai  over  took  them.  At  this  time  the  river  was  flooded  and  the  enemy  was  in 
hot  pursuit.  No  boats  were  available  to  cross  the  river.  At  that  time  the  Sikhs 
jumped  into  the  river  at  Goindwal.  When  they  reached  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  they  came  upon  a deep  bed  of  sand  3 kilometers  lying.  They  were 
already  dying  of  hunger  and  fatigue  and  the  pain  of  their  wounds  and  now  the 
burning  sand  added  to  their  torture.  They  tore  out  their  turbans,  tied  the  pieces 
to  their  feet  and  thus  managed  to  cross  it  and  reached  in  the  Jullundur  Doab. 
In  the  Jullundur  -Doab  they  halted  near  village.  They  had  hardly  begun  to 
cook  their  food  when  Adena  Beg  Khan  suddenly  fell  upon  them.  They  also 
received  the  news  of  Lakhpat  Rai  having  crossed  the  river  Beas.  So  they 
started  fighting  and  piercing  through  Adena  Beg’s  troops  and  reached  the 
river  Satluj.23  Having  crossed  it  at  Tihara  and  applying  cold  water  compresses 
on  the  way,  they  arrived  in  Malwa  with  great  difficulty,  while  Lakhpat  Rai 
returned  to  Lahore.24  Those  who  went  to  the  hills  were  able  to  spend  about 


21.  Rattan  Singh  Bhangu,  op.cit.,  pp.  314-316;  Giani  Gian  Singh,  Panth.  Parkash, 

PP.  781-782.  ; , ■ , ...  . 

22.  Rat;tan  Singh  Bhangu,  op,c/7,,,pp.  316-18;  Giani. ,Gjan . S ingh, : Panth Parkash  , 

pp.  782-83.  ' , 

23.  Rattan  Singh  Bhangu,  op.cit.,  pp.  318-319;  Giani  Gian  Singh.  Panth  Parkash,.?.  788. 

24.  Rattan  Singh  Bhangu , op.cit.,  p.  3 19;  Giani  Gian  Singh,  Panth  Parkash,  pp.  788-89. 
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six  months  in  different  parts  of  Mandi  and  Kullu,  where  they  had  to  contend 
with  great  hardships  and  then  they  rejoined  the  Khalsa  at  Kiratpur.25  The 
Mughal  soldiers  were  still  pursuing  the  Sikhs.  In  this  bloody  fight  at  least 
seven  thousand  Sikhs  were  killed.'Some  of  three  thousand  of  them  were  caught 
by  the  Mughals.  They  were  made  prisoners  and  sent  to  Lahore  where  they 
were  beheaded  at  Nakhas.  Their  heads  were  piled  up  to  make  pyramids  and 
their  bodies  buried  under  the  walls  of  the  Mosque.26 

“Rattan  Singh  Bhangu  says  that,  “the  number  of  the  Sikh  peoples  who 
were  killed  in  the  battle  of  Kahnuwan  was  near  about  40.000.”  It  may  be  the 
total  number  of  the  Sikhs  who  were  killed  in  the  battle  field  and  after  the  battle 
who  were  brought  as  prisoners  and  tortured.to  death  at  Lahore.  But  Khushwaqat 
Rai  says  that  the  number  of  the  Sikhs  who  were  killed  by  the  Mughals  were 
4000.  Giani  Gian  Singh  also  mentions  that  the  number  of  the  Sikhs  who  were 
killed  in  the  battle  field  were  near  7000.27 

This  happened  in  May-June,  1746.  It  was  the  first  time  when  the  Sikhs 
had  suffered  so  much  loss  of  life  in  a single  battle.  It  was  therefore  called  the 
Ghallughara  (the  Holocaust).  But  sixteen  years  later  in  1762,  they  had  to 
suffer  a worse  disaster  at  the  hands  of  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali,  the  Afghan 
conqueror.  This  incident  therefore,  later  came  to  be  known  as  first  Ghallughara 
(the  first  Holocaust)  in  the  history  of  the  Sikhs.28 


25.  Rattan  Singh  Bhangu,  op.cit.,  pp.  320-321;  Ganda  Singh  and  Teja  Singh,  op.cit., 
pp.  128-129. 

26.  Ganda  Singh  and  Teja  Singh,  op.cit.,  p.  129. 

27.  Rattan  Singh  Bhangu,  op.cit.,  pp.  320-322;  Kanahiya  Lai,  op.cit.,  p.  63;  Giani  Gian 
Singh,  Panth  Parkash , p.790. 

28.  Rattan  Singh  Bhangu,  op.cit.,  pp.  321-322;  Giani  Gian  Singh,  Panth  Parkash,  op.cit. , 
pp.  788-90;  Ganda  Singh  andTeja  Singh,  op.cit.,  p.  129. 


SIKHS  : SAINT  SOLDIERS  WITH  ETHICS 

Mrs.  Sonu  Kapila* 

The  term  ‘martial  race’  was  coined  during  British  rule  to  classify  Indian 
population  on  the  basis  of  ‘martial  and  non-martial’  traits  to  facilitate  the 
recruitment  of  such  races  to  the  British  army.  They  included  Marathas, 
Gurkhas,  Sikhs  and  Garhwalis  termed  as  races  having  martial  qualities.  Before 
analyzing  the  problem,  to  define  ‘martial  race’,  according  to  ‘Reader ’s  Digest 
- Great  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary’,  the  word  ‘martial’  means  ‘of,  suitable  for, 
appropriate  to  warfare;  militant  race  eager  to  fight’  and  hence  martial  race  is  a 
race  ‘eager  to  fight’,  ‘militant  race’. 

Martial  races  are  not  born.  In  fact  different  races  are  affected  by  terrain, 
climatic  factors,1  circumstances,  contact  with  other  races  and  some  cultural 
patterns  (in  case  of  Sikhs  considered  to  be  martial  race,  coming  of  Jats  was  a 
major  factor  and  vice-versa).2  Similarly,  the  Marathas  and  Gurkhas  as  martial 
races  had  to  face  tough  geographical  conditions  still  they  carved  their  own 
empires  and  gave  a tough  fight  to  the  British.  Constant  invasions  also  affect 
the  physical  and  psychological  response  of  the  people.  For  example,  there 
was  a famous  saying  in  Punjab-“yTHT  uhr  tP,  srfcJtP  Ffi)  tP”  or 

when  the  Sikhs  were  facing  Mughal  atrocities  the  people  use  to  say,  “H§ 

£ H#,  fat'-frlf1 

I 

British  used  the  term  ‘martial  race’  in  Indian  context  to  recruit  martial- 
races  in  British  army.  It  was  not  correct  to  term  any  race  martial  without 
analyzing  the  causes  which  led  to  the  development  of  such  qualities  in  a race. 
Initially,  British  East  India  Company  conquerred  India  with  the  help  of  Indian 
troops.  The  Bengal  army  recruited  from  ‘Purbias’,  men  of  Bihar  and  Awadh 
was  main  instrument  forged  by  the  company  for  their  conquest  in  the  north 
right  upto  the  annexation  of  the^Punjab  in  1849.  This  army  was  thereafter 
sidelined  after  the  revolt  of  1857.  From  then  onwards  the  Punjabis  replaced 
the  ‘Purbias’  as  the  main  force  of  British  army.  Some  classes  of  Punjab  were 

* PG  Dept,  of  History,  DAV  College,  Abohar  (Punjab). 

1.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Vol.18,  p.986. 

2.  Evolution  ofKhalsa  - Vol.  II,  Indu  Bhushan  Bannerjee,  p.35. 
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called  martial  races,  the  Sikhs,  Pathans,  Dogras,  Haryanvis  and  Muslim  Jats 
and  British  praised  these  classes  for  their  “loyalty”  to  the  British  rulers. 

Were  these  races  loyal  to  the  British  is  a different  question.  In  fact, 
Sikh  and  Punjabi  sepoys  were  not  totally  cairn  during  1857  revolt.  It  were 
only  the  Sikh  Rajas  of  Punjab  who  helped  the  British  but  then  many  non-Sikh 
Rajas  had  participated  in  the  revolt,  so,  as  a community  Sikhs  were  not  loyal 
to  the  British.  Moreover,  the  Purbia  sepoys  who  were  large  in  number  in 
Punjab'  af  the  time  of  mutiny  also  did  not  fully  revolt  against  the  British.'  Soon 
the1  Sikhs  were  to  participate  in  1 907  agitation,  where  troops  refused  to  fire 
on  Lala  Lajpat  Rai  at  Rawalpindi.  The  Gadar  movement  was  inspired  by  Punjabis 
and  there  were  revolts : by  Punj abis  in  the  British  army.  Thus, ' now  the  so 
called  “loyalty”  which  was  made  basis  of  martial  c!asses,stands  dismissed 
after  1857.  ■:  T •••  • • '• 

Sikhs  and  Concept  of  Martial  Race  ' 

There  has  been  evolution  of  Sikhism  and  during  this  process  Sikhism 
responded  to  the  circumstances  and  following  factors  are  important  in  analyzing 
the  concept  of  martial  race  and  Sikhism. 

i)  The  Jat  factor  -P-'ray-h  "•  : 

" Jats  adopted  Sikhism  in  large  numbers  and  Guru  Hargobind  adopted 
Miri-Piri  to  accommodate  these  people  who  were  having  courage  and  fortitude. 
“The  Jat  in  every  respect  the  most  important  of  the  Punjab  peoples.  Ir,  point 
of  numbers  he  surpasses  the  Rajput  who  comes  next  to  him. ..Politically  he 
ruled  the  Punjab  till  the  Khalsa  yielded  to  our  arms. ..and  from  an  economical 
and  administrative  point  ofviewheis  the  husbandman,  the  peasant,  the  revenue 
payer  par  excellence  of  the  province.  His  manners  do  not  bear  the  impress  of 
generations  of  wild  freedom  which  marks  the  races  of  our  frontier  mountains! 
But  he  is  more  honest,  more  industrious,  more  sturdy,  and  no  less  manly  than 
they... The  Jat  is  of  all  Punjab  races  the  most  impatient  of  tribal  or  communal 
control,  and  the  one  which  asserts  the  freedom  of  the  individual  most  strongly.”3 4 
Similarly,  about  the  Jats  it  has  been  remarked  that  they  were  prone  to  ‘tribal 
freedom  and  kirtship’5,  Jats  are  ‘habitual  plunderers’6,  and  ‘fighters  par 
excellence’.7  WitlVthe  coming  of  Jats,  Sikhism  underwent  a transformation  to 
accommodate  the  ‘warlike’  Jats!  i:'  ,J-  T!'  * ^ T- 

3.  The  Punjab  under  the  Lawrences.  N.  M.  Khilnani,  p.146.  , > ; ^ . , 

4.  Panjab  Castes,  Denzil  Ibbetson,  p.  1 02.  - - 

5.  Evolution  of  Khalsa- Vol.ll,  Indu  BhuShan  Bannerj:eei  p.J6.  : : "r- : : - 

6.  Ibid.,  p.41 . i'iiY  ■:  r.:,o  ,v 

7.  Ibid.,  p.42.  ' ; : i .!=:V  ..  • ^-nvv,W' 
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ii)  Evolution  of  Sikhism  - Miri  Piri  of  Guru  Hargobind 

Guru  Hargobind  resorted  to  militant  policy  by  guiding  his  followers  for 
both  military  and  spiritual  upliftment.  It  was  an  answer  to  Mughal  fanaticism* . 
Jats  were  recruited  in  large  numbers  to  Sikhism.  It  is  said,  ‘Scratch  the  Sikh 
and  you  will  find  the  Jat’.  Questions  were  raised  regarding  the  new  policy. 
But  the  Guru  was  only  upholding  the  ideals  of  earlier  Gurus.  Guru  Hargobind 
appears  to  have  been  a misunderstood  man,8  even  by  his  followers  as  Sikhism 
stands  most  misunderstood  religion  if  historical  context  is  not  seen  because 
this  is  a movement  that  developed  according  to  the  changing  internal  and 
external  factors.  .....  ......  . v 

iii)  Creation  of  Khalsa  > 

Creation  of  Khalsa  or  the  new  baptism  was  another  turning  point  that 
called  upon  the  Khalsa  to  meet  the  challenges  of  disloyalty  of  masands  as  well 
as  to  implement  equality  in  Sikhism  by  abolishing  the  caste  system,  to  put  an 
end  to  difference  between  the  Guru  and  the  follower  and  to  create  a brotherhood 
of  men.  Sword  became  an  object  of  worship  for  the  Sikhs  ‘whoever  desired 
to  abide  in  the  Khalsa  should  not  fear  the  clash  of  arms,  and  be  ever  ready  for 
the  combat  and  defence  of  his  faith.’9  ■ 

iv)  Saint  soldiers  - soldiers  with  ethics 

Ethics  means  morality  or  good  conduct,  values  that  lead  to  morality. 
Without  these,  q uality  of  life  cannot  improve.  There  are  spiritual,  social, . 
economic  and  political  ethics  in  Sikhism  for  the  upliftment  of  life  of  a Sikh. 
Sikhism  believes  in  divine  justice  and  the  morality  of, the  world  order.  Evil  will 
ultimately  fall,  though. it. may  often  seem  to  succeed  for  a while.  Due  to  the 
policies  of  Guru  Hargobind  and  Guru  Gobjnd  Singh,  Sikhs  faced  the  Mughal 
tyranny  but  they  never  forgot  their  ultimate  aim — to  reach  the  God  by 
constantly  following  the  right  path,  path  of  purity,  truth,  morality,  honesty, 
righteousness,  nonviolence,  good  company  and  humility*  ‘A  Sikh  is  necessarily 
a soldier  and  a warrior.  If  he  is  not  busy  for  the  sake  of  Dharma  in  the  battle 
against  a tyrant,  he  is  busy  in  warfare  on  another  plane.  He  is  an  invincible 
warriorwijthan  armourof  humility,  riding  on  the  path  of  God,  moving 
fearlessly  among  forces  of  the  enemy,  conquering  the  whole  world,  after 
bringing  the  five  vices  under  control.  He  has  to  become  not  only  master  of 
physical  culture,  but  also  a specialist  of  moral  and  spiritual  cultures!  In  his? 
struggle  against  die  evil  forces,  he  has  not  to  take  up  arms  immediately,  but 


8.  Ibid.,  p.31. 

9.  The  Sikh  Religion,  Macauliffe  - Vol.V,  p.223. 
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should  try  to  bring  the  vicious  opponents  on  the  right  path,  but  if  all  his 
attempts  at  reconciliation  fail,  it  will  be  reasonable  on  his  part  to  take  out  his 
sword  and  come  in  the  open  battlefield  for  the  protection  of  Dharma.’ 10 
Truth  is  higher  than  everything  else; 
but  higher  by  far  is  the  truthful  living. 

Ht3ZT  §t  Hf  t HtT  WWII 11 

Who  ever  controls  the  mind,  he  is  a Haji- 
HFt  tPt#  12 

O Nanak,  consider  that  person  as  spiritually  wise,  who  does  not  threaten 
anybody  nor  get  threatened  by  anyone. 

I c?TJ  5?t  7>ftr  ?sftr  t HTTC  Df?)  13 
Stress  on  good  company  is  laid  in  Adi  Granth— 

Her?  U%l  315  tpt  nf¥315  d%l  14 
One  should  not  feel  proud  ‘homai’  because  it  is  said  that  they  are  always  in 
misery  because  they  act  in  the  obstinacy  of  their  mind.  They  do  not  attain 
contentment  and  do  not  love  the  truth. 

HbOO  ofdH  Pod  (rtd  d fd  WTU  I 

W35  FT%  ?>  WSt  TP  HtJ  353t  I 15 

v)  Martial  for  enemies  and  saints  for  friends 

Another  important  feature  of  Sikh  history  is  that  Sikhs  have  resorted  to 
weapons  only  when  enemies  have  gone  to  the  extreme.  Peace  is  the  sole 
message  of  sacred  book  of  the  Sikhs  - The  Adi  Granth,  welfare  of  humanity 
through  institutions  of  sangat  and  pangat  was  the  message  of  Guru  Nanak 
and  these  two  institutions  were  very  close  to  the  heart  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh 
too.  Deg  and  Teg  symbolize  the  balance  of  objectives  of  Sikhism. 

A resting  place  at  the  divine  portal  can  be  found  only  through 
the  devoted  service  of  the  people  in  this  world. 

fefo  ^ on-ref^  3T  t! 33 11' Id  133^1  16 

Such  teachings  must  have  had  effect  on  Jat  people  who  embraced 
Sikhism  inspite  of  all  their  fighting  and  tribal  traits.  ‘Indeed,  it  has  been  stressed 
by  several  writers  that  change  of  religion  hardly  effects  much  change  in  the 


10.  Sikh  Ethics,  Surindar  Singh  Kohli,  p.  58. 

11.  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  p.62. 

12.  Ibid.,  p.1084. 

13.  Ibid.,  p.1427. 

14.  Ibid.,  p.414. 

15.  Ibid.,  p.66. 

16.  Ibid.,  p.26. 
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character  of  these  people. 5,7  No  doubt,  basic  traits  of  a race  remain  same  but 
it  is  a doubtful  proposition  that  a message  as  powerful  as  that  of  Adi  Granth 
did  not  have  any  effect  on  the  people  adopting  them.  Here  Jats  are  being 
referred  and  Jats  as  part  of  Sikhism  took  up  arms  against  wicked  and  oppressor, 
not  against  peaceful  citizens  or  unarmed  people.  They  were  on  the  side  of 
Truth  - the  Almighty. 

Whoever  is  kind  to  other  beings 
The  Lord  receives  him  with  kindness. 

OT  (5  fet  rft»f  U3  fFT©  lira  Hra§l  18 

vi)  Instances  when  Sikhs  resorted  to  weapons 

Thus  it  is  not  martial  aspect  but  it  is  the  question  that  to  which  side  you 
belong?  To  the  side  of  truth  or  wickedness.  Study  of  history  of  Sikhs  shows 
that  whenever  they  took  to  arms  they  did  it  to  protect  their  religion,  essence 
of  the  teachings  of  Gurus  and  Sikh  ethics.  Good  Karmas  are  stressed  upon  in 
Sikhism.  Good  actions  not  only  bring  the  appreciation  in  this  world  but  also  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

nsf  oorfe  frra  w ftw  19 

wif  ut  itra  20 

Thus,  the  Sikhs  inspite  of  all  odds  sacrificed  their  lives  for  humanity 
but  never  committed  atrocities  on  unarmed  and  helpless  people. 

vii)  Sikh  ethics  teach  that  a Sikh  should  strive  to  be  God  like 

A Sikh  has  to  inculcate  God  like  qualities,  then  only  he  can  achieve  the 
grace  of  God.  In  Mulmantra,  according  to  Guru  Nanak  God  is  fearless  and 
devoid  of  enmity.  These  two  attributes  can  be  practiced  by  man.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  be  in-tune  with  Infinite,  it  is  necessary  for  a man  to  be  fearless  and 
devoid  of  enmity.  Similarly,  God  is  bountiful.  A saint  who  is  busy  in  His  devotion 
and  service  of  humanity,  while  preaching  ethical  values  asks  the  Lord  to 
empower  him  to  earn  sufficient  commodities  for  daily  life  since  any  worry  of 
this  type  stands  in  the  way  of  ‘Bhakti’.  God  is  gracious,  individual  should 
seek  his  grace.  Karma  (good  conduct)  is  important  in  Sikhism.  Sikhism  is  a 
close  combination  of  ethics  and  theology.  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  called  himself 
as  ‘Sarkar-i-Khalsa’  in  the  name  of  Khalsa. 

Historically  speaking,  Sikhs  were  never  eager  to  fight  or  be  militant 
without  reason  or  provocation.  Whenever  they  resorted  to  arms,  they  were 

17.  Evolution  of  Khalsa  -Vol.H,  p.43. 

18.  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  p.322. 

19.  Ibid.,  p.397. 

20.  Japuji,  JjJ  dTf  H'fdU  ifdt  ufbfft,  3T.  TFfou  ftw  dld'cPd,  p.88. 
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provoked  by  the  rulers  and  the  circumstances  of  the  day.  As  a race,  Sikhs  had 
been  taught  very  high  values  of  life  and  ethics  by  the  Gurus.  Their  main  aim 
was  to  attain  the  Supreme  Bliss  by  practising  equality  of  men,  honesty,  forsake 
lust,  anger  and  slander,  revoke  ego,  not  to  be  proud,  be  truthful,  piety  and 
purity.  British  attached  the  concept  of  ‘martial  race’  to  Sikhs  for  their  own 
objectives,  to  create  wedge  between  Sikhs  and  Hindustanis  and  this  approach 
benefited  them  a lot  as  Sikhs  entered  into  their  services  in  large  numbers  but 
in  the  long  run  it  attached  an  epithet  of  ‘militancy’  to  the  community  leading 
to  undermining  of  other  humane  qualities  of  the  sect  but  such  qualities  and 
ethics  are  the  gist  of  Sikhism.  To  term  a community  as  martial  for  colonial 
pursuits  was  a planned  policy  of  the  British  to  divide  and  rule  the  Indian 
people  for  their  own  interests. 


MILITARY  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  1 8TH  CENTURY  SIKHS 


Gurkiran  Grewal* 

The  eighteenth  century  Sikh  history  is  full  of  Sikh-Mughal-Afghan 
conflict.  All  the  three  powers  led  the  struggle  for  holding  control  over  Punjab. 
For  Mughals  and  Afghans,  Punjab  being  important  due  to  its  geographical 
situation  as  well  as  economic  prosperity.  As  for  the  Sikhs  it  was  their 
motherland  and  they  wanted  to  free  it  from  the  tyrant  rule  of  Mughals.  During 
this  period  the  Sikh  forces  were  led  by  Sardar  Jassa  Singh  Ahluwalia,  who 
played  an  important  role  being  commander-in-chief  of  Sikh  forces.  One 
important  work  which  deals  with  life  of  Sardar  Jassa  Singh  Ahluwalia,  founder 
of  Ahluwalia  misl  is  Ram  Sukh  Rao’s1  ‘Jassa  Singh  Singh  Binod’.  This  text  is 
a detailed  account  of  life  and  career  of  Jassa  Singh.  It  comprised  of  250  folios 
- of  which  200  folios  are  devoted  to  the  political  career  of  Jassa  Singh.  By 
studying  this  text  one  gathers  much  valuable  information  about  the  then 
prevailing  military  system  of  the  Sikhs. 

The  Eighteenth  century  Sikh  struggle  against  the  Mughals  and  Afghans, 
the  prevailing  military  system  had  a crucial  role  to  play.  The  Sikh  military 
system  was  more  or  less  the  same  as  that  of  Mughals  and  Marathas.  Their 
varieties  might  differ  from  one  another  merely  in  details  but  not  the  basic 
principles.2  In  this  text,  Jassa  Singh  is  referred  as  ‘Panth  ke  Malik’  leading  the 
struggle  of  Sikh  forces  against  Mughals  and  Afghan  invaders.3  He  is  said  to  be 
conquering  the  country  by  the  orders  of  the  Guru.4  Therefore,  he  turned 
down  the  offer  of  a job  under  Adina  Beg  Khan.5  When  Kaura  Mai  brought  the 
offer  of  jagir  from  Subedar  of  Lahore,  Jassa  Singh  again  refused.6 

* Lecturer,  Department  of  Distance  Education,  Punjabi  University,  Patiala. 

1.  Ram  Sukh  Rao,  the  author  has  written  the  historical  works  on  Ahluwalia  Chiefs,  Jassa 
Singh,  Bagh  Singh  & Fateh  Singh.  These  are  entitled  in  ‘ Sri  Jassa  Singh  Singh  Binod, 
MS/772,  Sri  Bagh  Singh  Chandaurday  MS/773,  and  Sri  Fateh  Singh  Partap  Prabhakan, 
MS/774  respectively. 

2.  Fauja  Singh  Bajwa,  Military  System  of  the  Sikhs,  p.  1 

3.  Ram  Sukh  Rao,  Jassa  Singh  Singh  Binod.  ff  76a-b,  1 25a,  226a  and  230a. 

4.  Ibid.,  f 64b  : W 3FF  ^ Uo!H  Ft  Hf5traM  ZF I 

5.  Ibid.,  f 71a. 

6.  Ibid.,  f 72b  : 3 ^ m £ iW  H HWfa  ?55j£  t tft  t ZJ  II  t 

>JFU  £ JV  Hit'll 
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Jassa  Singh’s  exploits  throw  light  on  the  military  organization  of  the 
Sikhs  during  this  period.  In  the  first  half  of  18th  century,  the  Sikh  forces 
were  divided  into  deras  (small  groups),  which  appear  to  have  been  voluntary 
associations  organised  along  a clan  or  locality  basis.  The  leaders  were  marked 
by  their  values.7  The  deras  were  constantly  on  the  move  due  to  the  pressure 
of  the  Mughals  and  the  Afghans.8  The  Sikh  army  (fauj)  consisted  of  infantry, 
cavalry  and  Artillery.  The  infantry  (foot  soldiers)  was  used  in  realizing  tribute 
and  taxes.  It  also  carried  the  loot  and  performed  garrison  and  sentry  duties.9 
There  was  presence  of  detachment  of  Akalis  also.  The  cavalry  formed  the 
most  important  and  major  part  of  the  army.  Every  foot  soldier  tried  his  utmost 
to  join  the  cavalry  after  procuring  a horse.  Many  a times  the  tribute  from  the 
conquered  villages  and  mu’amla  was  collected  in  the  form  of  horses  and  the 
horses  were  distributed  among  the  soldiers.  Some  of  the  foot  soldiers  in  the 
dera  were  also  granted  horses.10  Artillery  wing  of  the  Sikh  army  was  almost 
negligible.  From  Ram  Sukh  Rao’s  account,  it  appears  that  the  guns  and  swivels 
were  employed  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century  but  to  the  siege  of  forts, 
the  guns  were  employed  in  last  quarter  of  the  century.  The  use  of  guns  and 
swivels  was  made  by  the  Sikhs  in  well  contested  battle  of  Nurmahal  (Sammat, 
1829),  battle  of  Dinpur  (Sammat  1838)  and  in  siege  of  Sultanpur  Lodhi  and 
Mianwind  (Sammat  1832)." 

The  text  also  throws  light  on  the  use  of  weapons  made  by  the  Sikhs  in 
the  war.  They  were  bows,  arrows,  neje,  talwar,  shamsheer,  badukhan,  jajail, 
zamburak,  top,  top-halat  and  sisa.  The  author  praises  Jassa  Singh  for  his 
archery12  & Sikhs  for  their  excellent  shorts.13 


7.  /&(W.,f200b:tt?mTa3THa3^3iHarHtB3f>W7t  ttJJFtatHBfril  t ufew  it 
nw  3%  ii 

8.  Ibid.,  f 58a : Wf  ttttF  ofrjT  at  HMH'dl  tfF  Ht»F  II  t fett'fe'3  at  B^f  it  »F^3t»F  I 

yeH'u  trr  aai  na^  § aat  sat  rft  i 

9.  Ibid.,  f 108a.  : it  ft  fwt  t »fafest  til  t fa  UTT  H753  at  ?5B  t II  3*3 
aaafet  ft1  it  iar  i n 

10.  Ibid.,  f75b.  :3*  WV  i W3Ht  it  II  ff  H3  3lfe  Tfitt  t 3*  uft  fewjt  tt I UB  HTTt  t 
<rfa»r  ft  it  uii  at  fewt  n 3*  H3  >F75t  ct i ttai®  i aiTar  it  art  amt  i *>(3  Hn-it  ft  it 
3*33  fowtll  3*  H3BTt  a # tit  II  »I3  3*33  33  a it  win  t ait  3 it  ft  fwt 
feat  t 3*  t<5  a it  licvfea  ft  11 

1 1 . Ibid.,  fF209a,  2 1 3a,  234ab  and  225a. 

12.  Ibid,  f 79ba  : 333  t tfer  at  W3t  it  HFPftt  Ht  II  3 1333  253^  ft  53^3*  H3I  @3  ftF 
at  afaa1  h1"  11 

13.  Ibid.,  f 132a  : W3  Htpi  it  aH33  fiw  a tH  Htll  t 33  ft  it  TJtft  ft  fat  II  >M3  <5rlila 
atw  aftF  it  a#  assit  f aa^  afewi  t ft  tJM'33  tn 
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Recruitment  in  the  Sikh  forces  was  entirely  voluntary.  In  the  beginning 
army  of  the  Sikhs  was  very  limited.14  Later,  through  loot  and  plunder  the 
economical  and  numerical  strength  of  the  Sikhs  was  increasing  day  by  day.15 
It  seems  that  those  who  had  been  oppressed  by  the  revenue  officers,  thieves, 
highway  robbers  and  dacoits  and  also  from  plundering  of  Afghan  invaders, 
joined  the  Sikh  bands  in  their  struggle  against  tyrant  rule.16  Even  large  number 
of  youngmen  mainly  the  sons  of  the  zamindars  were  joining  the  Dal  Khalsa 
after  taking  pahul.17  Thus  recruitment  in  Sikh  army  as  well  as  in  religion  was 
entirely  voluntary.  The  people  were  recruited  in  army  after  administrating 
them  to  pahul.  The  Ahluwalia  chief  administered  pahul  to  the  new  entrants 
and  also  kept  some  of  them  in  his  service. 18  The  text  suggests  that  the  amount 
collected  through  loot  and  plunder  was  distributed  among  the  soldiers 
apparently  seems  that  on  one  hand  it  was  to  attract  the  youngmen  to  join  their 
cause  and  on  the  other  hand  to  raise  a strong  and  well  equipped  force  against 
the  Mughals.19 

Dress  was  provided  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Sikh  army  before  the 
expedition.  There  are  instances  in  the  text  like  Dushalas,  Chaddran,  Khes, 
Lacha,  Pashmina-ke-phatte,  kimkhabs  and  Atlus  and  Satina  etc.  were  given 
according  to  their  ranks.  Horses  and  their  libas  (along  with  their  trappings) 
and  also  kinds  of  weapons  were  granted.20  The  instances  in  the  text  suggest 
that  whenever  diwan  was  held,  to  uplift  their  courageous  moods,  the  bards 
sang  the  songs  of  bravery.  These  bards  were  regularly  employed  and  in  lieu  of 
their  services,  they  were  conferred  with  jagirs.21  Moral  values  were  also 


14.  Ibid.,  f66b  : ft  Wfft  fyfudtd'fe  ftt  »f?  ffT  Hdti'd  £ 3^1  ut  Hill 

15.  Ibid.,  f 66b  : ft  Hdd'd  ftH*ftftfe,>ftft3T3'ftftt  CEEftw  ft  ft  tfT  ft  T537 

3%  II  FT  3FT  ft!  3H  Uftt  FFft  II 

16.  Ibid.,  fl06b.  : ft  75ft  ?!  uftH7  feH  HHH  ft  fe¥f3»T3  5reft  ft  3re3  »f?  ftft  ft  375ft  ftll 

17.  Ibid.J5%&. : ft  3^3  ft!  Haw  ft  TOft^re7  ft  ftft  14375  $ft  trT  ft1  375ft  ft  II  ftfaHftfttwftt 
5fT  ft  fH3oI3ft  otftl 

18.  Ibid.,  fl06b.  : ft  WK  ft  feH  HrTH  oft  3HH  ft  W!  ft)  @3  o(3ft  ftisft  fftuft  ft  375^ft 
ftll  »f3ftoT3  3tfft  ftll 

19.  Ibid.,  f58. : ft  feftt  3W  3^3  HoTiT  VTftll  ft  aftbtf7  HofW  ft  HU?  a3ft  3ft  St  II  »f3  WZ 
ftftll  ft  aft)  H33ft  HoidHd  at333H3I75H737ll  #3  33»F  ft  ffttw  ft)  hdd1?)  T^ft  »f3  3FT 

ftareftftll 

20.  Ibid.,  f!76a.  : %3  ft  3W  »ff  ftH  ft  SFft  II  UHHlft  ft  tft'  II  aftwre  »ff  W1375H  ft 
fHftftft  ft)  wfft  33ft  333ft  H3  3rT  ft  Soft'll  HH37  3ftfft  ore'll  >X3  ftft  ft  urfftw  31 

feanrn  >>re  nfwre7  ft  fann  ft)  nyft  11 

21.  Ibid.,  f!32a.  : ft  TlftH7  ore  foci  ft1  ft!  HtTCftbH7  53  ft!  fftore  33T  yfdd1  H7  II  CT7  3737  HTift 
ftll  ft3ret»f  ft  3F3  ft)fttft  nft  ftll 
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given  much  importance  not  only  in  civil  life  but  also  in  battlefield.  During 
Kissapura  expedition  (Sammat  1 806)  instructions  to  every  expeditioner  were 
that  they  would  not  touch  enemy’s  jewar  and  asbab  which  they  have  gathered 
by  committing  sin.22  Even  the  women  were  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Sikhs. 
They  treated  them  with  respect.  The  author  describes  how  during  the  battle 
of  Sialkot  (Sammat  1821),  the  honour  of  the  women  was  held  high  by  the 
Sikhs.  The  women  of  Jahan  Khan’s  camp  along  with  their  belongings  were 
granted  protection  and  were  sent  to  Jammu,  the  place  of  their  choice  under 
the  escort,  protection  and  proper  arrangement  was  made  for  their  travelling.23 

The  salary  or  dues  of  the  soldiers  were  paid  through  loot  and 
plundering.24  The  author  further  adds  that  some  of  the  Sikh  leaders  grew  rich 
through  loot  and  then  began  to  recruit  soldiers  for  themselves.25  Before  leading 
for  any  expedition  meeting  was  held  where  strategy  and  venue  for  fighting 
was  decided  with  other  Sardars. 26  Another  important  factor  i.e.  preparations 
for  the  expedition  were  also  worked  out  in  detail  during  the  meeting.  The 
author  particularly  refers  to  the  details  in  the  expedition  towards  Jaipur  where 
diwans  were  to  get  prepared  the  fauj-ka-asbab  of  every  department  (har-ik- 
karkhana).27  To  meet  the  ammunition  and  finances  of  the  army  during  the 
expedition  arrangements  were  made  behind  by  deputing  Sardars  to  collect  the 

22.  Ibid.,  f 74b. : 3 3137313  3t»F  FT  3 3375  337311  t §?>  5T  t33  t 33  Wrara  3 77 

ffe1'  II  FT  $3  3753  H3  3733^  oft  §73  FTT-T  33t  ft  II 

23.  Ibid.,  fl23b.  -.3*  ^ H ^ on  fn1  ^ F II  ....  §3  §3  nraH'  ?>  §?)  ^ 7T373 

oft  dd<S  7333  old1  FT  3H37  U331  »fH  Wlf  3 >7ff3f3>>F3  ft  II  3*  <3 Id H Te "Y7  FT  ItTTT  773*7)  3H 
337  §73  33343  Bits'll  3*  §73  FTH  F33  3 HSftWII  ftfr  font  ?t  7H3FT  33t  § 75nf 
3UHtw'  H7  wranr  W3  §33  i-raFF  an  oftH3  fes  ot  ntr  & n 

3*  st  W33  ft  11  3*  wm^d:3>(db?iTHt3HB'TO?Kftii  § far  333  fob)  sett  11  3*3*3 

Udtl'dl'  §33  FTH  31  §§  I! 

24.  Ibid.,  f64a  : 3 753*  JTsT  3FT  3 >33  33?ft»3  II  ferft  H33  G33lt  Ft  H 733§  II  § 3FT  3 
T^fFFftll 

25.  Ibid.,  fl06b  : & 3§t  7Tf33*  3t»3  753*  ft  3753713  fife  FF§  §11  7K3  3§t  Drefew  Hf  W 
fjfeFFg'fni 

26.  Ibid.,  fl87b  : Wtjs  7T3  Tidtd'd  3 7T753  U3f  3*  73373  £ FP33  odwni  § 33t3  FT3T75  3 

Fntn  tOTHWtJKBragptii  § a*37T3  Fit  fth  33  § f375*fe3  £ w%3t  3* H*f ft 

ttrflSdl1  II 

27.  Ibid.,  fFl 74b,  175ab  : 3*  etert  HH  sttw  311  3 |S  ife  311  § HtJolH  3*3§  311 
337Ffe»T  § 3FT  3*  WTW  3 3§iF?t  53  § tfHWr  TTt  wfe  FT753t  3t»f3  333*t  3*33  § 
7333  f3  3*  ftll  3 3t3*7t  3 § H*uf  7133*71  311  »13  HFT*  fKltf  311  § H3§  FTt§3  311  § 
3ftj7f3V  3§tf*7>  3 II  3t3*7F  #3  3 fo?733  33  3fHI?5  3dtt  337)  3 §t  3*oft3  33t  § 33  feoT 
3*33*71  § 3FT  3 WTSFH  oft  ftWoft  FTTTtft  3%  I 
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revenues  and  sent  them  to  the  expeditioners  in  the  battlefield.28 

The  Sikh  forces  were  less  in  number  in  comparison  to  Mughals  - the 
rulers  of  Hindustan  and  the  Afghans  - the  invaders.  The  resources  of  the 
Sikhs  were  also  scanty  vis-a-vis  Mughals  and  Afghans.  That  is  why  they 
rarely  fought  open  battles  with  the  enemy.  Sikhs  use  to  form  a strategy,  towards 
the  enemy.  Opposite  to  it  real  strength  of  Mughal  empire  lay  not  in  its  army 
but  in  the  vast  resources  of  Hindustan. 29  The  Sikhs  seem  to  have  realized  this. 
Thus,  they  followed  the  strategy  of  loot  and  plunder.  According  to  Ram  Sukh 
Rao,  the  Sikhs  fell  upon  the  guards  carrying  state  treasury.30  Sikhs  also  plunder 
those  villages  who  do  not  submit  to  them  particularly  in  presence  of  enough 
Mughal  army.31  At  times  they  advise  the  villagers  to  withhold  the  payment  of 
land  revenue  to  the  Mughal  authorities.  Where  persuasion  failed  they  resorted 
to  calculated  plundering  in  the  country  side  and  raided  villages  particularly 
hostile  villages  in  Majha.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  frequency  of  such 
raids  during  day  and  night  was  increased  to  spread  confusion  and  anarchy.  It 
seems  that  the  Sikh  leaders  resorted  such  kind  of  methods  to  persuade  the 
local  people  to  co-operate  them  in  their  struggle  against  injustice  and  tyrant 
rulers.32  Those  who  submitted  voluntary  to  Dal  Khalsa  were  rewarded  and 
those  who  delayed  were  punished.33  Those  who  delayed  in  submitting  were 
usually  plundered. 

Regarding  Afghans,  Sikhs  adopted  different  warfare  method.  Their 
simple  technique  was  - robbed  the  robber.34  In  the  beginning  Sikhs  concentrated 
on  plundering  raids  with  little  fighting  and  later  on  they  combined  serious 
fighting  with  plundering.  Jassa  Singh’s  descriptive  account  of  his  battles  clearly 
indicates  that  the  military  superiority  does  not  lie  in  numerical  strength  or 
weapon  system,  it  may  lie  in  speed,  mobility,  superior  physical  strength,  mental 
ability  and  spirit  of  dedication  and  cause.  Abdali  unlike  Mughals,  fought  a 
highly  mobile  and  aggressive  type  of  war.  Whenever,  it  suited  the  Sikhs,  they 

28.  ibid.,  f!36b:»ra'HffHtHlTrHf  3^33  gftrer  m n ug  mar  arar  aimife  firur  fug- 

37^^  tfefPHl'Htll  3 HT-lS  ft  »f§  jJfgf  33^  Hi  fet#  H33  FF II 

29.  Arjan  Dass  Malik,  An  Indian  Guerilla  War,  p.  42. 

30.  Ram  Sukh  Rao,  Jassa  Singh  Singh  Binod,  ff  58a,  64a,  65b. 

31.  Ibid.,  f87a;  Frftrf  HoTO  t FraS  Wf?  753§  fill  Ftff  H75tf  33175  S’  Wf  LRP#  oft  333 
333  S >X3TT  c?33  Sil 

32.  Ibid.,  fl36a. 

33.  Ibid.,  f 64a-b  : 3 33  W fn  U3  fowpfe  UHtll  H TPiT?  UWll  §H  S pHH'fe 
Ud3rfell 

34.  Arjan  Dass  Malik,  An  Indian  Guerilla  War,  p.  80. 
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fell  upon  the  Afghan  convoys  for  loot  and  further  they  hover  around  the  Afghan 
camp  cutting  off  stragglers  and  intercepting  the  supplies.  Ram  Sukh  Rao  also 
refers  to  frontal  attack  of  the  Sikhs  on  the  lashkar  of  Abdali.35  Sikhs  never 
permitted  themselves  to  get  maneuver  in  pitched  battle  of  sufficiently  long 
duration.  The  Sikhs  would  only  offer  Abdali  when  he  was  not  in  position  to 
accept  it,  either  due  to  the  urgency  of  returning  home  or  because  his  soldiers 
were  already  exhausted.  They  usually  confronted  Afghans  when  they  were 
eager  to  return  home. 

The  tactics  of  the  Sikhs  were  not  static  and  were  usually  worked  out 
by  them  on  the  spot.  They  practice  all  type  of  harassing  tactics  such  as  shub- 
khun,  in  which  troop  movements  and  fighting  at  night  were  particularly  adopted 
so  that  enemy  may  not  take  rest.  The  author  also  noticed  the  soldiers  of 
Dhaha  were  expert  in  day  battle  but  they  were  matchless  attackers  in  night 
operation.  Kahi  i.e.  foreging  party  appears  to  be  a regular  feature  of  the  military 
activity  of  the  times.  Chahian,  the  erected  barricades  around  the  encampment, 
which  was  mostly  defended  by  guns.  Morchas,  digging  of  trenches  around 
the  area.  Murakhe-vanguard  of  the  army  to  keep  watch  on  enemy.  Aman,’ 
from  details  of  warfare  it  seems  that  it  was  customary  to  grant  protection 
whenever  enemy  asked  for  it.  Sikhs  unable  to  destroy  Afghan  force  would 
attack  it  bit  by  bit.  Dal  Khalsa  army  was  divided  into  three  tumans.  One  tuman 
would  attack  on  the  frontal  detachment  of  the  Afghan  army  and  engage  them 
in  fighting  for  sometime  and  then  suddenly  retire  from  the  battlefield.  This 
gave  the  enemy  an  idea  that  Sikhs  had  taken  to  flight.  The  detachment  of  the 
enemy  pursued  them  and  when  the  Sikhs  found  that  their  pursuers  away  from 
the  immediate  succour  of  their  own  body,  they  would  all  of  a sudden,  came  to 
halt,  turn  back  and  attack  them. 

The  base  areas  of  the  Sikhs  were  Jammu  hills,  Kangra  hills,  Lakhi 
jungle36  and  the  bars.37  The  height  and  impregnability  of  the  hills  and  the 
thickness  of  the  jungle  thus  difficulties  of  communication  made  these  an  ideal 
base  areas.  The  numerical  strength  of  the  Sikh  army  as  suggested  by  Ram 
Sukh  Rao  was  one  lac.38 


35.  Ibid.,  ft  87b. 

36.  Lakhi  Jungle  - situated  in  the  Bhatinda  district  and  measuring  about  24  kos  on  each  side.  In 
north  bounded  by  Jagraon,  in  east  by  Hariana,  south  by  Bhatner  and  west  by  desert  of 
Bikaner. 

37.  Bar : These  were  smaller  base  areas  of  the  Sikhs.  They  were  - Sandal  Bar,  Ganji  and  Nili  Bar. 

38.  Ram  Sukh  Rao,  Jassa  Singh  Singh  Binod,  f 126b  : Wff  WU  »TW^  few  it  ft 1 
TTfotftll 
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Thus,  when  analysed  from  the  political  military  point  of  view.  Dal  Khalsa 
was  well-developed  radical  model  capable  of  giving  battle  to  the  enemy  in 
political,  cultural,  ideological  and  military  battle-fronts.  To  meet  the  political 
threat  Sikhs  formed  two  different  strategies  as  we  have  already  seen  against 
Mughals  and  Afghans.  This  shows  that  they  were  conscious  as  they  have 
fully  realised  the  objectives  of  their  enemies  and  how  to  tackle  them.  The 
technique  followed  by  the  Sikhs  in  war  against  Abdali  was  entirely  new  element 
which  they  introduced  in  North  Indian  Warfare.  Last  but  not  the  least  is  the 
socialization  of  Sikh  military  system.  Whosoever  wanted  to  join  Khalsa  army 
was  initially  administered  to  pahul.  The  very  ideas  of  equality  and  fraternity 
were  in  its  foundation  which  led  to  integration  of  society  with  war  machinery. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  ACUMEN  : MAHARAJA  RAN  JIT  SINGH 

Raj  bans  Singh  Gill* 

The  most  important  consequence  of  taking  on  the  title  of 
“Maharajah  of  the  Punjab  ” was  that  thereby  Ranjit  Singh 
assumed  the  rights  of  sovereignty  not  only  over  all  Sikhs  (the 
government  itself  being  Sarkar  Khalsaji)  but  over  all  people 
who  lived  within  the  ill-defined  geographical  limits  of  the 
Punjab ” 

— Khushwant  Singh 

There  is  a remarkable  similarity  in  the  lives  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh 
(1780-1839)  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (1769-1821).  They  dominated  the  East 
and  the  West  in  the  later  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Pitted,  ironically,  against  the  same  arch  rival,  the  British, 
they  maintained  a heroic  stand.  Their  empires  had  as  many  similarities  as  did 
their  personal  lives.  Not  only  were  they  men  of  a short  physical  stature  and 
enjoyed  short  life-spans,  but  they  had  an  unmatched  appetite  for  territorial 
aggrandisement,  possessed  prodigious  administrative  acumen  and  were  also 
almost  equally  struck  by  Cupid.1 

Popularly  known  as  the  Lion  of  Punjab,  Ranjit  Singh  was  not  only  the 
greatest  man  of  his  time  in  Punjab  but  was  also  among  the  few  leading  figures 
of  the  history  of  that  period.  Because  of  his  extraordinary  qualities  as  a fighter, 
conqueror  and  an  empire-builder,  Ranjit  Singh  is  often  compared  with  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  Bismarck  and  Akbar.  Hero  of  many  accounts  by  European  travellers 
and  Indian  chronicles,  he  is  perhaps  the  most  enduring  character  in  Sikh  history. 
His  reign  was  marked  by  benevolent  rule,  all  round  development,  secular  values 
and  patriotic  fervour.2 

Ranjit  Singh  was  the  monarch  of  an  authoritative  State  extending  from 
Tibet  to  Sindh  and  from  the  Khyber  Pass  to  the  Sutlej.  Sovereign  kingdoms 
and  domains  have  almost  customarily  been  established  and  sustained  on  the 
power  of  arms.  Conversely,  it  goes  to  Ranjit  Singh’s  credit  that  while  fulfilling 

* Sr.  Lecturer,  Dept,  of  Public  Administration,  Punjabi  University,  Patiala. 

1.  The  Tribune,  10th  February,  2002. 

2.  Harbans  Singh,  Encyclopaedia  of  Sikhism. 
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his  ambitions,  he  used  bare  minimum  force.  Barron  Charles  Hugel3  records: 
“Never  perhaps  was  so  large  an  empire  founded  by  one  man  with  so  little 
criminality.”  Unequalled  for  the  daring  and  originality  of  his  many-sided  genius, 
Ranjit  Singh  gave  to  Punjab  four  decades  of  peace,  prosperity  and  progress. 
Benefits  of  this  were  enjoyed  equally  by  all  communities  — Muslims,  Hindus 
and  Sikhs.  To  unite  the  three  principal  communities  — Muslims,  Hindus  and 
Sikhs  —in  a common  venture  and  resolve  them  to  the  new  political  order 
through  moderation  was  no  mean  achievement.  The  most  notable  trait  of  Ranjit 
Singh’s  polity  was  the  complete  freedom  of  expression  and  worship  enjoyed 
by  all  his  subjects. 

In  the  organisation  of  government  he  demonstrated  astonishing  capacity 
to  grasp  minutiae  of  administration  and  intuitive  urge  to  draw  talent.  The 
system  that  materialized  under  him  proved  to  be  proficient,  effectual  and  geared 
towards  the  interests  of  the  people.  But,  regrettably,  it  continued  to  hinge  on 
his  person;  which  tended  to  make  his  exercise  of  authority  get  the  complexion 
of  an  absolute  monarchy.  His  best  positive  feature  was  his  down  to  earth 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  his  state  and  his  trouble-free  accessibility.  He 
ensured  that  the  ownership  of  the  land  was  vested  with  the  tiller  and  the  title 
to  dig  a new  well  also  belonged  to  him.  His  standing  orders  to  the  marching 
troops  were  not  to  cause  any  damage  to  the  crops. 

Recruitment  to  all  posts  in  his  state  was  to  be  made  on  merit.  He  gave 
higher  positions  such  as  the  post  of  the  prime  minister  and  the  foreign  minister 
etc.  to  members  of  the  other  communities.  Some  of  his  closest  advisers  were 
Muslims  and  it  is  a confirmation  of  the  loyalty  he  inspired  that  during  the 
Anglo-Sikh  wars,  Muslim  forces  fought  as  gallantly  as  the  Sikhs.  For  the  first 
time  in  Indian  history,  a landmark  was  created.  Mazhabis,  the  centuries-old 
untouchables  of  Hindu  society,  far  from  being  distinguished  against  became  a 
customary  component  of  Ranjit  Singh’s  army. 

Ranjit  Singh’s  rule  was  characterised  by  meticulous  adherence  of 
exceptional  norms  of  public  demeanour  and  social  moral  principles.  When  the 
triumphant  Khalsa  armed  forces  passed  through  the  streets  of  Peshawar,  he 
issued  strict  instructions  to  his  sardars  to  observe  restraint  in  keeping  with  the 
Sikh  tradition,  not  to  damage  any  mosque,  not  to  insult  any  woman  and  not  to 
destroy  any  crop.  He  tried  his  best  to  follow  the  Guru’s  injunction:  “Exercise 
forbearance  in  the  midst  of  power,  be  humble  in  the  midst  of  honour”. 

He  attributed  each  success  to  the  favour  of  God.  Royal  emblems  of 
crown  or  throne  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  his  Durbar.  When  he 


3.  The  Tribune;  April  8th,  2001. 
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issued  the  coins  of  his  empire,  he  struck  them  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the 
name  of  the  Guru.  The  rupee  and  paise  were  called  Nanakshahi.  The 
inscription  on  them  in  Persian  meant:  “Kettle:  Symbol  of  the  pot  from  which 
the  poor  were  fed.  Sword:  Symbol  of  power  to  protect  the  meek  and  the 
helpless,  and  victory  and  unhesitating  patronage  have  been  obtained  from  Guru 
Nanak  and  Guru  Gobind  Singh.”4 

Although  crowned  King  of  the  Punjab,  he  refused  to  wear  the  emblem 
of  royalty  in  his  turban.  He  refused  to  sit  on  a throne,  and  continued  as  before 
to  hold  durbar  seated  cross-legged  in  his  chair,  which  looked  more  like  a 
bathtub  than  a fauteuil,  or,  more  often  received  visitors  in  the  oriental  fashion, 
reclining  on  cushions  on  a carpet.  When  he  ordered  new  coins  to  be  struck, 
these  did  not  bear  his  portrait  or  his  name  but  were  named  the  Nanakshahi 
coins.5  The  seal  of  government,  likewise,  bore  no  reference  to  him.  The 
government  was  not  a personal  affair  but  the  Sarkar  Khalsaji  of  the  people 
who  brought  it  into  being;  the  court  for  the  same  reason  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Darbar  Khalsaji.  The  only  title  he  preferred  to  be  addressed  was  plain  and 
simple  Singh  Sahib.  Ranjit  Singh  did  not  want  to,  nor  ever  did,  lose  the  common 
touch. 

The  Sikhs,  natural  born  horsemen  (or  at  least  trained  as  such,  even  in 
childhood,  since  Guru  Hargobind’s  days)  did  not  think  much  of  infantry  service. 
To  say  they  looked  down  upon  it  would  be  an  understatement.  So  the  Maharaja 
recruited  Purbias,  as  soldiers  of  fortune  from  the  Gangetic  plain  were  called, 
Punjabi  Muslims,  Afghans  and,  later,  Gurkhas,  as  well.  These  troops  were 
soon  tested  during  the  short  campaign  against  Ahmad  Khan  Sial  of  Jharig  and 
the  zamindars  of  Uchch  during  the  winter  of  1 803-04. 

The  infantry  thus  became  the  central  force,  with  cavalry  and  artillery 
serving  as  supporting  arms.  It  was  organized  into  battalions  of  about  900  men 
each.  A battalion,  commanded  by  a kumedan  or  commandant,  assisted  by  an 
adjutant  and  a major,  was  the  standard  administrative  and  manoeuvring  unit. 
Its  administrative  staff  included,  besides  the  usual  camp  followers  and 
tradesmen,  a munshior  (clerk),  a mutsaddi  (accountant),  and  a Granthi  (priest 
and  scripture-reader).  A battalion  had  eight  companies  of  1 00  men  each,  further 
divided  into  sections  of  25  men  each.  Similarly,  regular  cavalry  was  organized 
in  risalas,  regiments,  subdivided  into  turps  (troops)  and  artillery  into  deras 
and  batteries.  Artillery  was  further  classified  according  to  its  mode  of  traction, 


4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid 
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which  was  generally  determined  by  the  size  of  the  guns.6 

In  1804,  army  had  been  divided  into  topkhana  kalan  (heavy  artillery) 
and  topkhana  khurd  (light  artillery).  Zamburaks  or  swivels,  usually  carried  on 
camels,  were  attached  to  infantry  units.  Horse  drawn  artillery  was  introduced 
in  1810.  During  the  same  year,  a special  artillery  corps,  known  as  topkhana- 
i-khas  or  topkhana-i-mubarak,  was  formed  as  the  royal  reserve  under  Ghaus 
Muhammad  Khan,  and  popularly  known  as  Mian  Ghausa.7 

Their  success  and  the  fact  of  the  matter  that  the  Maharaja  himself 
regularly  attended  their  training  sessions  soon  made  the  infantry  an  enviable 
service,  which  Sikhs  too  started  joining  in  large  numbers.  Ranjit  Singh  gave 
increased  importance  to  artillery,  which  had,  till  his  time,  been  limited  to  the 
use  of  zamburaks,  or  swivel  mounted  guns  (Camels  or  other  animals)  only.  He 
not  only  increased  the  number  of  guns,  but  also  undertook  the  casting  of  guns 
of  larger  calibre  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  ammunition  on  a large  scale. 
The  reorganization  and  training  of  his  cavalry,  however,  waited  until  the 
induction  into  Sikh  service  of  European  officers  who  as  veterans  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  were  looking  to  the  well  known  Sikh  Ruler  for  their  next 
chance  to  oppose  the  British  aims  in  India. 

The  arrival  of  Jean  baptiste  Ventura  and  Jean  Francois  Allard,  two 
veterans  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  at  Lahore  in  1822  was  the  starting  point. 
Ranjit  Singh  gave  them  employment  after  considerable  initial  hesitation  and 
elaborate  verification.  He  charged  them  with  the  raising  of  a special  corps  of 
regular  army,  the  Fauj-i-Khas  or  Fauj-i-A  'in.  General  Ventura  trained  battalions 
of  infantry  and  General  Allard  trained  the  cavalry.  Artillery,  its  training  and 
command  and  ordnance  were  under  Punjabi  generals,  Ilahi  Bakhsh  and  Lahina 
Singh  Majithia,  until  the  arrival  of  a French  officer.  General  Claude  Auguste 
Court  in  1827  and  the  American  Colonel  Alexander  Gardner  in  1832.  Lahina 
Singh  Majithia  continued  to  head  the  armament  workshops,  and  Dr.  John 
Martin  Honigberger,  a Hungarian  physician,  was  entrusted  with  the  mixing  of 
gunpowder.8 

Victor  Jacquemont,9  the  French  traveller,  who  met  Ranjit  Singh  in  Lahore 
wrote  that  the  “Maharaja’s  conversations  were  like  a nightmare.  Jacquemont 
wrote,  “He  asked  a hundred  thousand  questions  to  me,  about  India  and  the 

6.  Khushwant  Singh;  A History  of  the  Sikhs,  2 Vols.,  Princeton,  1 963  and  1 966. 

7.  Ganda  Singh  and  Teja  Singh  (eds.),  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh:  First  Death  Centenary 
Memorial  Volume,  Amritsar,  1 939. 

8.  W.G  Osborne,  The  Court  and  Camp  of  Runjeet  Singh,  London,  1 840. 

9.  The  Tribune,  April  8th,  2001. 
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British,  Europe,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  world  in  general  and  the  next,  hell, 
paradise,  the  soul,  God,  the  devil  and  myriad  of  others  of  the  same  kind.  In 
1812  he  rode  with  the  British  Commander  David  Ochterlony  to  inspect  the 
drill  of  the  English  Company,10  in  the  style  in  which  they  would  behave  in  the 
field  of  battle  and  he  admired  their  performance.  He  employed  French  and 
Italian  Generals  to  train  his  army  on  western  model.  That  is  why  both  his 
infantry  and  artillery  were  unrivalled  for  steadiness. 

In  1827,  General  Court  reorganized  the  artillery  into  three  wings. 
Topkhana  jinsi,  literally  personal  artillery  (reserve),  was  a mixed  corps  with 
batteries  of  gavi  (bullock  drawn)  aspi  (horse  drawn),  fill  (elephant  drawn) 
guns  and  the  Aobobs  (howitzers).  Topkhana  aspi  or  horsedrawn  artillery 
consisted  of  batteries  for  attachment  to  divisions  of  irregular  army.  Zamburaks 
or  camel  swivels  and  ghubaras  or  mortars  were  organized  into  deras  or  camps 
subdivided  into  batteries.  Batteries  were  subdivided  into  sections  of  two  guns 
each,  with  provision  for  even  a single  gun  functioning  as  a sub  unit. 

By  any  standards,  Ranjit  Singh  was  statesman  who  out  of  anarchy  and 
chaos  had  created  order  and  stability  and  made  Punjab  a power  to  reckon 
with.  There  was  also  a glimmering  of  Punjab  Nationalism  ."  His  task  was 
enormous,  his  time  was  short,  and  his  unworthy  successors  were  lacking  in 
political  instinct  that  destroyed  all  the  things  he  had  built  with  political  sagacity 
and  will. 


10.  Ibid. 

11.  The  Tribune,  April  8th,  2001. 


DIWAN  SAWAN  MAL  AS  A GOVERNOR  OF  MULTAN 

Rajinder  Kaur* 

“Great  may  thy  name  be,  Lala  Sawan  Mai 
thou  last  repopulated  a ruined  country”.1 

Sawan  Mai,  governor  of  Multan  from  1821  to  1 844,  was  a Khatri  of 
Chopra  sub-caste  from  Guzranwala  district.2  He  was  born  in  1788. 3 His 
father  Hoshnak  Rai  was  a servant  of  Sardar  Dal  Singh  of  Akalgarh.4  Sawan 
Mai  was  his  third  son.  He  commenced  his  public  career  in  the  office  of  his 
brother  Nanak  Chand  who  worked  with  Diwan  Mohkam  Chand.  In  1 820  he 
joined  as  a head  of  the  account  office  under  governor  Bhaiya  Badan  Hazari  at 
the  salary  of  250  Rs  per  month  at  Multan.5  In  a very  short  time  he  set  right  the 
Multan  finance  which  was  an  almost  inextricable  confusion.  Badan  Hazari 
could  not  handle  the  province.  He  failed  to  render  account  and  was  dismissed 
soon  after.  Sawan  Mai  who  had  already  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Maharaja 
was  promoted  in  his  stead.  A good  scholar  of  Persian  and  Arabic  he  won  the 
appreciation  of  the  Maharaja  for  his  intelligence  and  administrative  skills  and 
quickly  rose  to  higher  positions.6 

A new  era  began  in  1821  when  Diwan  Sawan  Mai  was  appointed  as 
Kardar  of  the  half  province  of  Multan  by  Ranjit  Singh.  In  1829  he  was  made 
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the  governor  of  the  whole.7  He  conferred  the  title  of  Diwan  on  him  in  December 
1 832  .8  He  retained  his  post  till  his  death. 

The  country  which  thus  came  under  his  rule,  comprising  the  districts 
of  Multan,  Leih,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  Khangarh  and  parts  of  Jhang  was  almost  a 
desert.  He  faced  a daunting  task  when  he  took  office.  Multan  was  largely 
desolate  as  a result  of  decades  of  misrule  and  warfare.  Life  and  prosperity 
were  insecure  and  the  population  which  once  had  been  numerous  and  wealthy 
had  become  scanty  and  impoverished. 

Sawan  Mai  possessed  considerable  administrative  experience.  As  a 
governor  he  displayed  a tremendous  capacity  for  hardwork  and  effected  great 
improvements  during  a long  reign.  A productive  but  reasonable  revenue  system 
was  introduced,  extensive  measures  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  were 
carried  out  and  equal  justice  was  meted  out  to  all  classes.  Due  to  these 
endeavours,  cultivation,  population  and  prosperity  expanded  substantially. 
Though  he  himself  was  a Hindu,  but  he  appreciated  the  fine  qualities  of  the 
Pathans  and  these  supplied  his  army  with  its  most  distinguished  and  dashing 
officers. 

During  these  twenty  three  years  Diwan  Sawan  Mai  with  great  executive 
abilities,  raised  the  province  of  Multan  to  a higher  state  of  prosperity  that  it 
had  perhaps  ever  before  attained:  and  while  giving  satisfaction  to  his  government 
by  regular  remittances  of  revenue,  he  contained  to  accumulate  an  enormous 
private  fortune  for  himself.9 

Different  writers  and  travellers  have  given  their  views  about  Sawan 
Mai  in  their  writings.  James  Douie  describes  Sawan  Mai  as  an  oriental  ruler  of 
the  best  type.  Who  did  much  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  century  of 
anarchy. 10 

According  to  Munshi  Hukam  Chand,  Diwan  Sawan  Mai  was  a wise 
administrator  and  the  people  of  Multan  mention  his  name  with  great  respect. 
He  was  regular  in  attending  to  the  affairs  of  his  office  and  used  to  sit  there 
daily  for  several  hours.  Besides  administering  justice  personally,  he  paid  very 
careful  attention  to  revenue  papers. 1 1 

Vigne  writes  about  his  personal  appearance  and  government  that  he  is  a 

7.  Sohan  Lai  Suri,  Umdat-ut-Tawarikh,  Daftar  II,  Tr.  in  English,  by  V.S.  Suri,  pp.  461, 
469,  496. 

8.  Ibid.,  Daftar  III,  Part-I-III,  p.  206. 

9.  Herbert  Edwards,  A Year  on  the  Punjab  Frontier  in  1849-50,  p.  29. 

10.  Punjab  Settlement  Manual,  p.  20. 

11.  Munshi  Hukam  Chand,  Tarikh-i-Multan,  pp.  470-71,  quoted  by  Indu  Banga,  Agrarian 
System  of  the  Sikhs,  Manohar  Publications,  New  Delhi,  1978,  p.  74. 
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thin  man,  with  a good  tempered  and  for  a native,  a superior  expression  of  his 
countenance  and  is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself  at  the  taking  of  the  city. 
His  government  was  well  spoken  of  by  the  Lahani  merchants  who  gave  him 
an  excellent  character  for  justice  in  his  dealings  with  them.  Maharaja  Ranjit 
Singh  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  officers  in  his  service. 12 

According  to,  G.L.  Chopra,  Diwan  Sawan  Mal  is  stated  in  every  account 
to  have  been  efficient  and  progressive.  He  succeeded  in  introducing  the 
agricultural  reforms  of  a far  reaching  character,  and  thereby  changing  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  country. 13 

E,D.  Maclagan  describe  that  Diwan  Sawan  Mal  was  one  of  the  very 
few  men  in  India,  who  had  been  able  to  combine  the  exaction  of  a very  full 
revenue  with  the  complete  contentment  of  the  people  whom  it  is  exacted.14 

When  Diwan  Sawan  Mal  took  the  charge  he  kept  power  tightly 
concentrated  in  his  won  hands  and  subjected  subordinate  officials  to  minute 
supervision.  He  stopped  the  raids  of  the  Kathias  in  the  east  of  the  district.  His 
Naib  Daya  Ram,  a native  of  Guzranwala  suddenly  attacked  and  killed  Baku 
Langrial  a noted  free-booter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tulamba. 15  The  zamindars 
were  made  to  pay  revenue  punctually  and  the  Diwan ’s  remittances  to  Lahore 
were  always  complete. 

Diwan  Sawan  Mal  handled  the  revenue  affairs  of  Multan  with 
commendable  ability.  O’Brien  in  his  account  said  about  the  Sikh  rule  in  Multan, 
“Diwan  Sawan  Mai’s  Government  was  better  than  anything  that  had  proceeded 
it.  Its  sole  object  was  the  accumulation  of  wealth  for  the  Diwan.  The  execution 
of  public  works,  the  administration  of  justice  and  security  of  life  and  prosperity 
were  a secondary  consideration,  and  were  insisted  on  only  because  without 
them  agriculture  would  not  prosper,  and  the  revenue  would  not  be  paid”.16 
The  revenue  submitted  by  him  nearly  twenty-two  lakhs  which  was  collected 
by  him  from  the  districts  of  Multan,  Muzaffargarh  and  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  and 
parts  of  Montgomery,  Jhang  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  Diwan’s  system  was  well 
suited  to  agricultural  conditions  of  the  country  under  his  rule. 

1 2.  A Pesonal  Narrative  of  a visit  of  Ghuzni,  Kabul  and  Afghanistan,  Vol.  11.  London  1840, 
p.  23. 

13.  The  Punjab  as  a Sovereign  State  1799-1839,  Vishveshvaranand  Institute,  Hoshiarpur, 
1960,  p.  87. 

14.  Punjab  District  Gazetteer  of  Multan  1923-24,  p.  57. 

15.  Ibid. 

16.  Edward  0,  Brien,  Report  of  the  land  revenue  settlement  of  the  Muzaffargarh  District  of 
the  Punjab,  1873-80,  Lahore,  1882,  p.51. 
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The  revenue  was  collected  by  the  Kardars  from  the  taluqas  with  the 
help  of  Munshi.  In  the  instructions  issued  to  the  Kardars  of  Multan  by  Diwan 
Sawan  Mai,  they  expected  to  send  the  revenues  punctually  in  six  installments. 


Three  each  for  the  Kharif  and  the  Rabi. 

Kharif  - First  Installment  - 15  Maghar 

Second  Installment  - 15  Poh 

Third  Installment  - 15  Magh 

Rabi  - First  Installment  - 15  Jeth 

Second  Installment  - 15  Harr 

Third  Installment  - 15  Sawan 


Under  Diwan  Sawan  Mai  there  were  two  classes  of  revenue-  payers. 
First  is  Pattadars  who  paid  fixed  amounts  in  cash  for  the  wells  used  for 
irrigation  by  them.  Second  is  Bahawali  who  paid  a share  of  the  crop  on  batai 
and  bigha  rates  on  certain  crops.  The  government  was  entitled  to  a share  of 
the  gross  produce.  This  share  was  known  as  Mahsul,  and  it  might  be  taken  in 
kind  or  in  cash.  Under  Diwan  Sawan  Mai  the  revenue  demand  varied  between 
one  third  of  the  gross  produce  in  river  lands,  one-sixth  in  the  dry  interior,  one- 
fourth  being  of  the  mean.  He  promoted  the  colonization  of  waste  lands  by 
offering  favourable  terms  of  assessment  to  individuals  who  brought  new  land 
under  cultivation.  A large  number  of  colonies  were  set-up  in  Jhang  and 
Muzaffargarh,  and  the  colonisers  were  given  protection  by  Diwan  Sawan 
Mai.17 

Four  methods  of  collection  of  revenue  were  employed  (i)  Jinsi  (ii)  Nakdi 
Jinsi  (iii)  Zabti  (iv)  Karori.  Among  them  Nakdi  Jinsi  or  cash  kind  assessment 
indicated  the  first  step  towards  a cash  revenue  and  this  form  of  assessment 
became  more  common  under  Diwan  Sawan  Mai.  Another  special  method  of 
assessment  sometimes  employed  for  wells  in  the  heart  of  Rawa,  more  especially 
on  the  borders  of  the  present  Multan  and  Ladhran  Tahsils,  was  to  take  a 
certain  sum  (generally  Rs.  2 or  Rs.  3)  per  yoke  cattle  in  the  use  on  the  wells.18 
He  levied  a fixed  cash  assessment  on  wells  according  to  their  quality  and  the 
circumstances  of  each  locality.  When  the  lessee  cultivated  more  than  the  usual 
area  attached  to  one  well,  the  fixed  sum  was  set  aside  and  the  whole  part  of 
the  crop  was  bataied. 

Diwan  Sawan  Mai  made  many  reforms.  He  induced  the  people  to 
combine  to  dig  new,  and  restore  old  canals.  He  excavated  canals  (in  the  Multan 

17.  Muzaffargarh  District  Gazetteer,  1883-84,  p.  41;  Jhang  District  Gazetteer  1883-84, 
p.  77. 

18  Punjab  District  Gazetteer  of  Multan  District,  op.cit.,  p.  238. 
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district  alone  of  the  length  of  300  miles),  he  favoured  commerce  and  acted  in 
every  way  as  a wise  and  beneficent  ruler.19  He  encouraged  the  sinking  and 
repair  of  wells  by  giving  favourable  leases.  The  system  of  farming  out  the 
revenue  to  the  highest  bidder  was  very  successful  under  Sawan  Mal.20 

He  administered  justice  firmly  and  impartially.  Diwan  Sawan  Mai’s  justice 
was  renowned  for  its  even  handedness.  A peasant  once  charged  that  his  crops 
had  been  ruined  by  a nobleman’s  horses  that  had  been  allowed  to  run  loose. 
When  one  of  the  Diwan ’s  son  Ram  Das  proved  to  be  the  guilty  party,  Sawan 
Mal  imprisoned  him  for  several  days.  According  to  Herbert  Edwards,  “Between 
the  poor  he  did  justice  with  great  pains  and  impartiality;  but  a rich  man,  even 
if  in  the  right  never  got  a verdict  from  Sawan  Mal  without  paying  for  it.”21 
During  the  reign  of  Ranjit  Singh  Sawan  Mal  increased  his  power  day  by 
day  but  he  never  became  rebel.  He  was  little  disturbed  but  he  paid  his  tribute 
with  regularity;  there  was  no  cause  of  complaint.  Dogra  brothers  hatred  him, 
for  he  was  the  arch  opponent  of  the  minister  Raja  Dhian  Singh  and  his  brother 
Gulab  Singh  and  Suchet  Singh  whose  influence  at  the  court  of  Ranjit  Singh 
was  usually  all  powerful.22 

In  April,  1834,  a vexatious  broke  out  between  the  zamindars  of 
Qadirabad  in  the  territory  of  Diwan  Sawan  Mal  and  among  the  villagers  of 
suburbs  of  Pindi  Bhatian  in  the  taluqa  of  Raja  Gulab  Singh.  In  this  quarrel  the 
zemindars  of  the  later  territory  were  wounded  and  many  others  were  killed. 
The  Maharaja  ordered  Diwan  Sawan  Mal  to  hand  over  the  village  to  Raja 
Gulab  Singh  and  deduct  its  income  from  the  account  of  the  Maharaja.23 

In  the  month  of  June,  another  disturbance  between  the  Kardars  of  Raja 
Gulab  Singh  and  Diwan  Sawan  Mal  took  place  and  Devi  Dayal  was  appointed 
with  the  order  that  if  the  Diwan  wanted  to  spend  his  day  joyfully  he  was  to 
withdraw  his  hand  from  mischief.24 

In  April  1837,  the  Maharaja  ordered  Raja  Gulab  Singh  to  establish  his 
rule  in  the  four  taluqas  of  Layalpur,  Chaniot,  Pindi  Bhatian  and  Jhang  Sial 
hitherto  included  in  the  territory  of  Diwan  Sawan  Mal.  Misr  Sukhraj  was 
appointed  to  realize  the  money  from  the  country.25 

19  Lepel  Griffin,  op.cit.,  p.  274. 

20.  B.J.  Hasrat,  Life  and  Times  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  Hoshiarpur,  1977,  p.  108. 

21.  Op.cit.,  p.  31. 

22.  G.T.  Vigne,  op.cit.,  p.  23, 

23.  Sohan  Lai  Suri,  Daftar  III,  Part  III,  Tr.  by  Amarvant  Singh,  Guru  Nanak  Dev  Univ., 
Amritsar,  2001. p.  245. 

24.  Ibid.,  p.  248. 

25.  Ibid.,  Daftar  III,  Part  IV  and  V,  p.  12. 
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Additional  revenue  for  the  four  taluqas  of  the  country  of  Diwan  Sawan 
Mai  were  fixed  1 ,25,000  rupees  and  his  grand  son  Rama  Chand  accepted  in 
writing.  Hence  a letter  was  sent  to  Raja  Gulab  Singh  not  to  interfere  with  the 
territory  of  the  Diwan.26  Moreover,  Raja  Gulab  Singh  with  his  troops  reached 
near  Rampur  and  asked  Diwan’s  soldiers  to  hand  over  the  fort  to  him.  A fight 
started  and  several  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.27 

In  November,  1 837  a quarrel  ensued  between  the  Kardars  and  zamindars 
of  Sahiwal  in  the  territory  of  Diwan  Sawan  Mai  and  Raja  Dhiyan  Singh.  The 
Maharaja  ordered  Raja  Tej  Singh  to  suppress  the  dissensions  completely.28 
During  the  same  year,  the  whole  of  the  cis-Indus  country  as  far  as  Mianwali, 
was  made  over  to  Diwan  Sawan  Mai  in  whose  name  it  was  successfully 
governed  by  his  son  Karam  Narayan  and  his  grandson  Wazir  Chand.29 

After  the  death  of  Ranjit  Singh  in  1839  the  Dogra  brothers  who  were 
the  enemies  of  Diwan  Sawan  Mai,  attempted  to  destroy  him.  They  became  all 
powerful  at  the  court  and  it  was  proposed  to  demand  from  him  half  a million 
sterling  and  summoned  to  Lahore  to  render  his  account  in  Sept.  1840.  Diwan 
Sawan  Mai  refused  to  do  so.  He  was  knowing  his  power  and  believing  that  the 
court  would  not  dare  to  proceed  to  extremities.  An  amicable  arrangement 
however  was  made  and  he  returned  in  peace  to  Multan. 

In  March  of  the  following  year  Sher  Singh  obtained  his  power.  He 
directed  both  Sawan  Mai  and  Raja  Dhiyan  Singh  to  raise  fresh  troops,  to 
replace  turbulent  Khalsa  regiments.  In  compliance  with  his  order  Diwan  Sawan 
Mai  began  to  raise  Muhammadan  troops,  with  the  greatest  activity  with  the 
real  object  of  defending  himself  against  Dhiyan  Singh.  On  the  other  side  Raja 
Dhiyan  Singh  was  not  less  energetic,  hoping  with  his  new  troops,  not  only  to 
overwhelm  Sawan  Mai,  but  to  defend  Jammu  both  against  the  Sikhs  and  the 
British. 

In  January,  1 842  the  Mazari  tribe,  which  had  always  given  trouble  to 
Sikh  governors,  rebelled  and  made  a decent  upon  Rajan  with  the  hope  to 
plunder  it  before  the  arrival  of  help.  But  Sawan  Mai  marched  against  them  and 
they  were  compelled  to  return.  Throughout  these  years  Sawan  Mai  was 
strengthening  himself.  He  bestowed  much  care  and  money  on  the  improvement 
of  much  defences  of  Multan  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  intended 


26.  Ibid.,  p.  13. 

27.  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

28.  Ibid.,  p.  62. 

29.  District  and  State  Gazetteer  of  Undivided  Punjab,  Vol.  I,  Mianwali  District,  p.  88. 
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at  some  favourable  opportunity  to  throw  of  his  allegiance  to  Lahore  and  declare 
his  independence.30 

Diwan  Sawan  Mai  had  a tragic  end.  On  16th  September  1844  a soldier, 
who  was  legally  being  proceeded  against  him  for  thieving,  wounded  the  Diwan 
with  his  pistol  when  the  latter  was  on  his  evening  stroll.  As  a result  of  that 
wound  he  died31  on  September  29,  1844.  Thus  perished  the  wisest  and  best 
of  all  Sikh  governors.  He  continued  in  office  till  his  last  breath.  He  never 
misused  his  power.  The  time  of  Diwan  Sawan  Mal  still  regarded  by  the  people 
with  esteem  and  affection.  Every  segment  of  the  population  gained  from  his 
administration  whether  its  Hindu,  or  Muslim  peasants  or  Pathans.  The  Multan 
Subah  was  known  throughout  the  kingdom  as  Daral-Aman  (the  abode  of  peace). 
The  peace  tranquility  he  was  established  in  the  territory  of  Multan  surpassed 
that  of  Hindustan  which  is  governed  by  a body  of  law.32 

Diwan  Sawan  Mal  left  the  enormous  sum  of  ninety  lakhs  of  rupees, 
amassed  by  him  during  twenty  three  years  of  unmolested  government.  It  was 
divided  by  his  six  sons.33  During  his  life  time,  the  Diwan  had  assigned  the 
administration  of  these  territories  to  his  two  sons.  The  eldest,  Mulraj  ruled 
Shujabad  and  Jhang  while  Karam  Narain  was  made  incharge  of  Leih.  It  was  a 
common  saying  amongst  the  people  that  while  Multan  had  been  blessed  with 
monsoon  showers  (Sawan)  and  Leih  with  Karam  (grace),  Jhang  had  been 
affected  with  the  earn  weevil  (Mula).  Diwan  Sawan  Mal  succeeded  as  governor 
of  Multan  by  his  son  Mulraj.  He  could  wield  pen  and  sword  equally  well  and  it 
was  a matter  of  great  credit  to  him. 


30.  Lepel  Griffin,  op.,  cit.,  p.  276. 

31.  Ganesh  Das  Badehra,  op.  cit.,  quoted  by  Bhagat  Singh,  op.  cit.,  p.  268. 

32.  Mohan  Lai,  Travels  in  Punjab,  Afghanistan  and  Turkistan,  Nirmal  Publishers  and 
Distributors,  New  Delhi,  reprint,  1986,  p.401. 

33.  Ram  Das,  Diwan  Mulraj,  Karam  Narayan,  Sham  Singh,  Ram  Singh  and  Narayan  Singh. 


ROLE  OF  F AQIR  NURUDDIN  AT  LAHORE  DARBAR 

lnderjeet  Singh  Kahlon  * 


Faqir  Nuruddin  was  the  third  son  of  Ghulam  Mohiyuddin  and  the 
youngest  brother  of  Faqir  Azizuddin.  He  was  one  of  the  prominent  Muslim 
courtiers  who  served  the  Sikh  sovereign  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  and  his 
successors.  Faqir  Nuruddin  neither  possessed  the  ability  nor  the  courage  like 
his  brother  Azizuddin,  whom  he  resembled  in  many  points.  He  passed  early 
years  of  his  life  in  devotion. 

Faqir  Nuruddin  had  performed  a lot  of  duties.  Waheeduddin  calls  him 
as  “Ranjit  Singh’s  Home  Minister”.1  He  was  the  royal  physician,  apothecary- 
general,  almoner,  director  of  the  royal  palaces  and  gardens,  one  of  the  three 
custodians  of  the  keys  of  the  royal  treasury,  commandant  of  the  arsenal  at  the 
fort,  a judge  extraordinary,  keeper  of  the  Maharaja’s  judicial  conscience,  and 
a lot  more.  These  multifarious  duties  brought  him  into  constant  personal  contact 
with  the  Maharaja  who  learned  to  respect  him  for  his  integrity  and  piety. 
There  developed  between  the  two  men,  in  course  of  time,  a kind  of  spiritual 
bond.  Thus,  without  being  a member  of  the  Maharaja’s  council,  Nuruddin  had 
a great  personal  influence  on  him. 

According  to  Diwan  Amarnath,  when  in  1801,  Ranjit  Singh  assumed 
the  title  of  the  Maharaja,  Nuruddin  was  appointed  as  a Hakim  or  physician  in 
the  court  and  put  incharge  of  dispensaries,  in  the  city  of  Lahore.2  He  also 
performed  protocol  duties  on  behalf  of  the  state. 

Nuruddin  was  indeed,  a versatile  man  who  was  entrusted  by  the 
Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  with  diverse  responsibilities  such  as  administration  of 
the  capital,  superintendence  of  artillery-stores  and  commissariat  arrangement 
for  the  visiting  dignitaries.  Some  times  he  also  arranged  the  festival  functions 
by  the  order  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh.3  Like  his  brother,  Azizuddin,  he  was 
also  assigned  important  administrative  responsibilities  outside  the  capital. 


* M.Phil.  Student,  Department  of  History,  Punjabi  University,  Patiala. 

1.  Faqir  Waheeduddin,  The  Real  Ranjit  Singh,  Patiala,  2001,  p.23. 
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In  1810  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  made  him  incharge  of  the  district  of 
Dhanni.4  Nuruddin  performed  his  duties  in  a good  way  and  was  then  sent  to 
Gujrat,5  where  he  had  some  difficulty  in  reducing  people  to  obedience.  In 
1811  Maharaja  entrusted  with  him  administrative  power  (authority)  of  Jalandhar, 
in  the  next  year  Maharaja  gave  him  administrative  appointments  of  Sialkot, 
Daska  Holawal  and  Wazirabad.  In  the  beginning  of  1817  he  was  sent  to 
administer  the  territories  of  Ramgarhia  misal  seized  by  Ranjit  Singh  towards 
the  end  of  18 16. 6 

In  1818  he  was  called  back  to  Lahore  and  henceforward  his  duty  was 
generally  at  the  court.  He  was  then  put  incharge  of  the  fort  and  he  completed 
the  work  of  the  ramparts.  He  also  took  care  of  royal  gardens  and  palaces.  He 
was  also  incharge  of  implementing  Ranjit  Singh’s  charity  plans  to  the  poor 
and  revert  to  deserving  people.  He  was  in  possession  of  one  key  of  the  royal 
treasury  kept  in  Moti  Masjid  (Pearl  Mosque)  at  Lahore,  the  other  two  keys 
being  with  Misar  Beli  Ram  and  Diwan  Hukam  Singh  respectively.  In  1826 
Nuruddin  was  also  sent  to  Pind  Dadan  Khan.7 

In  1 827,  he  went  to  Kapurthala  on  a mission  to  restore  normal  relations 
after  a temporary  estrangement  of  relations  between  Ranjit  Singh  and  local 
chief  Fateh  Singh  Ahluwalia.  In  1831  he  proceeded  to  Sayadpur  and  Makhad 
to  assist  Raja  Gulab  Singh  in  his  administration  of  that  part  of  the  country.8 

Like  his  elder  brother  Azizuddin,  he  was  trusted  man  of  Maharaja  Ranjit 
Singh.  An  interesting  anecdote  shows  how  Maharaja  loved  his  loyalty  and 
truism.  Once  Prince  Sher  Singh,  second  son  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh,  had  an 
eye  on  the  Maharaja’s  favourite  horse,  named  ‘Doolo’,  and  had  several  times 
unsuccessfully  approached  to  his  father  for  the  said  horse.  Once  he  took 
away  the  horse  from  the  royal  stable  without  the  Maharaja’s  permission.  When 
many  days  had  passed  without  the  horse  having  been  returned  to  the  royal 
stables,  the  darogha  got  frightened  and  reported  the  matter  personally  to  the 
Maharaja.  When  the  Maharaja  came  to  know  of  it  he  ordered  that  the  Prince 
be  exiled  and  his  property  forfeited.  The  Prince  ran  to  Nuruddin,  who  was  his 
tutor  and  asked  him  to  calm  the  Maharaja.  Nur-ud-din  met  the  Maharaja  Ranjit 

4.  Bhagat  Singh,  “Court  and  Courtiers  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh”,  The  Panjab  Past  and 
Present,  Patiala,  October  1980,  p. 85. 

5.  Nizar,  Bakhshish  Singh,  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  De  Darbari,  Amritsar,  1976,  p.55. 

6.  Garrett,  H.L.O.  and  Chopra  G.L.  (eds.).  Events  at  the  Court  of  Ranjit  Singh  1810- 
1817,  New  Delhi,  1986,  p.260. 

7.  Nizar,  Bakhshish  Singh,  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  de  Darbari,  p.56. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.56. 
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Singh  and  addressed  him,  “Maharaja,  you  have  punished  him  for  too  lightly. 
He  took  away  the  horse  as  if  it  was  his  father’s  property”.9  The  Maharaja 
burst  into  laughter  on  hearing  this  witty  truism  and  not  only  ordered  to  return 
of  the  Prince’s  property  and  the  cancellation  of  his  exile  but  also  granted 
‘Doolo’  to  Prince  Sher  Singh  along  with  a royal  trappings. 

There  is  an  another  incident  explained  by  Waheeduddin  that  one  day 
Faqir  Nuruddin  was  stopped  by  a band  of  Akalis  near  the  Shahidganj  mosque 
in  Landa  bazaar  and  asked  to  pay  them  “gappha”  (a  gift  of  money).  Faqir 
Nuruddin  mentions  that  they  did  so,  in  a very  respectful  manner.  He  did  not 
have  enough  money  with  him  and,  therefore,  he  asked  them  to  come  at  his 
house,  when  they  did  so  he  gave  them  two  thousand  rupees. 10  When  the 
Maharaja  got  to  know  of  the  incident  and  had  the  men  arrested  and  produced 
before  him.  He  seemed  to  be  so  angry  that  the  Faqir  apprehended  that  he 
would  award  them  very  severe  punishments.  To  avoid  enmity  with  them,  he 
told  to  the  Maharaja  that  this  was  not  a case  of  robbery  or  extortion,  since  he 
had  given  the  money  voluntarily.  The  Maharaja  was  displeased  for  having 
failed  in  meting  out  the  punishment  which  he  thought  the  men  deserved  but  he 
had  to  let  them  go.  However,  Nuruddin  was  amply  repaid  for  his  clemency  or 
sagacity  and  the  Akalis  never  bothered  him  again. 

Nuruddin  was  closely  associated  with  his  brother  Faqir  Azizuddin  in 
the  conduct  of  negotiation  with  the  British  Government.  Both  were  lover  of 
the  English  and  earnestly  desirous  that  the  two  states  of  India  and  Lahore 
should  always  remain  on  friendly  terms.  Nuruddin  also  had  a very  important 
duty  at  Lahore  Darbar.  This  was  making  arrangements  for  the  stay  and 
comforts  of  the  foreign  visitors  and  the  East  India  Company’s  officers  and 
also  accompanied  the  foreign  visitors  to  the  Maharaja. 11  He  was  generally  a 
member  of  the  reception  committee  formed  by  the  Maharaja  to  receive  the 
foreign  dignitaries. 

Some  times  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  ordered  him  to  distribute  salaries  to 
the  servants,  soldiers  etc.  According  to  Garrett  and  Chopra,  on  7th  August 
1817,  a letter  was  sent  by  the  Maharaja  to  the  Hakim  Nuruddin  to  distribute 
salaries  of  two  months  to  the  Garrison  of  the  fort  of  Sialkot. 12 


9.  Faqir  Waheeduddin,  The  Real  Ranjit  Singh,  p.24. 

10.  Faqir  Waheeduddin,  The  Real  Ranjit  Singh,  p.110. 
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12.  Garrett,  H.L.O.  and  Chopra,  G.L.  (eds.),  Events  of  the  Court  of  Ranjit  Singh  1810- 
1817,  p.277. 
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One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  Nuruddin  was  to  supervise 
Maharaja’s  food,  which  was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Hakim  Bishan 
Dass,  a trusted  assistant  of  Nuruddin,  and  tasted  in  the  presence  of  the  latter 
by  a team  of  professional  tasters,  having  been  served  to  them  in  special  poison- 
detecting plates.  The  effect  of  the  food  on  the  tasters  was  watched  for  two 
hours.  After  all  these  processes  the  food  was  put  into  special  containers  having 
locks,  and  the  locks  were  marked  with  Nuruddin’s  personal  seal.  The  Maharaja 
never  took  any  food  without  watching  the  seal.13 

Like  his  elder  brother  he  also  started  his  work  at  Lahore  Darbar  in  1801 
when  he  was  appointed  as  a Hakim  or  physician  in  the  city  of  Lahore.14  He 
was  also  known  as  Hakim-i-Badghdadi.  All  types  of  medicines  required  for 
Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  were  prepared  under  his  supervision. 15 

If  there  was  any  person  who  was  in  a position  to  know  all  about  what 
happened  in  the  royal  harem,  that  person  was  Nuruddin  who  was  incharge  of 
all  affairs  relating  to  the  Maharaja’s  palaces. 

Nuruddin  speaks  with  particular  regard,  approaching  admiration,  of 
two  daughters  of  Raja  Sansar  Chand  of  Kangra  whom  Ranjit  Singh  married 
after  an  expedition  conducted  especially  for  their  sake.  The  elder  one  of  these 
was  called  Mehtab  Devi  but  was  better  known  as  ‘Guddan’,  while  the  younger 
one  was  called  ‘Raj  Banbo’.  The  latter  committed  suicide  by  taking  opium  and 
the  former  burnt  herself  as  sati  on  Ranjit  Singh’s  funeral  pyre. 

The  next  Maharani  about  whom  Nuruddin  has  something  inserting  to 
say  is  Gul  Bahar  Begum,  a courtesan  of  Lahore.  She  combined  beauty  with 
wit  and  wisdom,  and  the  Maharaja  often  profited  by  her  advice  on  complicated 
questions.  She  was  fond  of  exhibiting  herself  in  public  and  often  went  out 
riding  on  same  elephant  with  the  Maharaja.16 

After  the  death  of  Ranjit  Singh,  Nuruddin  tried  to  use  soothing  influence 
at  Lahore  Darbar.  On  September  1846,  when  Khalsa  army  had  mutinied  and 
required  the  Rani  to  give  up  her  brother  and  the  murders  of  Prince  Pashaura 
Singh  to  their  vengeance.  Nuruddin  was  sent  with  Diwan  Dina  Nath  and  Sardar 
Atar  Singh  Kalianwala  to  endeavour  to  soothe  them.  The  mission  was  without 
result,  and  Nuruddin  alone  of  the  envoys  was  allowed  to  return  to  Lahore 
without  insult  and  treats.17 

13.  Faqir  Waheeduddin,  The  Real  Ranjit  Singh,  Patiala,  p.25. 

14.  AmarNath,  Zafarnama-i-Ranjit  Singh,  Kirpal  Singh  (ed.),  Patiala,  1995,  p.17. 

15.  Bhagat  Singh,  'Court  and  Courtiers  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh',  The  Panjab  Past  and 
Present , Patiala,  October  1980,  p.86. 

16.  Faqir  Waheeduddin,  The  Real  Ranjit  Singh,  Patiala,  p.129. 

17.  Nizar,  Bakhshish  Singh,  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  de  Darbari,  pp. 56-57. 
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After  the  first  Anglo-Sikh  war  he  was  one  subscribing  witness  to  the 
treaty  of  9th  March  1 846,  on  the  part  of  Lahore  state,  and  in  December  1 846, 
when  Raja  Lai  Singh  the  Wazir  was  deposed  for  treason.  Nuruddin  was 
appointed  one  of  the  councillors  of  regency  to  carry  on  the  government  until 
the  majority  of  the  infant  Maharaja  Dalip  Singh.  Nuruddin  was  not  the  active 
member  of  the  council,  but  he  was  one  of  the  most  disinterested,  and  his 
advice  was  generally  sound  and  well  considered.  All  the  time  he  was  ready  to 
perform  matters  for  the  British  President,  while  remaining  faithful  to  the 
interests  of  his  own  Government.18 

Like  his  family  his  two  sons  also  served  the  Lahore  court  by  their 
services.  His  elder  son  Zahiruddin  was  placed  with  the  young  Maharaja  Dalip 
Singh  as  a tutor19  and  his  brother  Shamuddin,  second  son  of  Nuruddin  was 
Thanedar  of  Gobindgarh  Fort  during  the  second  Sikh  war.20 

Azizuddin,  elder  brother  of  Nuruddin  was  ordinarily  known  at  court  by 
the  title  of  Faqir  Sahib,  At  the  Lahore  Darbar  Nuruddin  was  known  as  Khalifa 
Sahib.21  It  is  clear  that  the  youngest  brother  of  Azizuddin,  Nuruddin  also  was 
the  important  member  of  the  Lahore  court,  although  his  position  was  not  so 
conspicuous  as  that  of  his  elder  brother.  Ranjit  Singh  granted  him  a jagir  in 
the  taluqa  of  Dharmkot.22  For  his  services  and  sincenity,  the  British  Government 
confirmed  to  him  for  life  all  his  jagirs  and  allowances,  amounting  20885  per 
annum.23  He  died  in  1 852. 


18.  Griffin,  Lepel  H.,  Chiefs  and  Families  of  Note  in  the  Punjab , Vol.  I,  Lahore,  p.304. 

19.  Griffin,  Chiefs  and  Families  of  Note  in  Punjab,  p.304. 

20.  Ibid.,  p.305. 

21.  Baron  Charles  Hugel,  Travels  in  Kashmir  and  the  Punjab,  T.B.  Jervis  (ed.),  Delhi, 
Reprint  in  2000,  p.292. 

22.  Garret  and  Chopra  (eds.).  Events  at  the  Court  of  Ranjit  Singh,  1810-1817,  p.259. 

23.  Griffin,  Chiefs  and  Families  of  Note  in  the  Punjab,  p.304. 


IMPACT  OF  SUFISM  IN  KASHMIR  DURING 
MEDIEVAL  TIMES 

Charu  Gupta* 

Sufism  has  left  a deep  impact  on  the  society  of  Kashmir.  The 
contribution  of  some  Sufis  or  Islamic  mystics'  has  been  mentioned  by  a 
number  of  scholars  in  the  political  history  of  Kashmir.  Different  opinions 
have  been  given  by  different  scholars  regarding  the  derivation  of  the  word 
‘Sufi’.  Some  say  that  it  has  originated  from  the  word  ‘Safa’  which  means 
‘purity’2  or  ‘piousness’  i.e.  the  pious  people  were  called  Sufis.  Others 
traced  its  origin  from  the  Greek  word  ‘Sophia’3  which  means  the  wisdom 
or  knowledge  i.e.  the  one  who  holds  great  wisdom.  There  is  another  view 
that  the  term  has  been  derived  from  the  word  ‘Suf’  which  means  ‘wool’ 
and  was  applicable  to  those  holymen  who  wore  woollen  garments  and 
devoted  their  lives  for  the  help  of  others. 

Different  historians  have  laid  down  different  views  regarding  the 
Sufis  and  the  cult  Sufism. 

Dr.  Yusuf  Husain  says  that  “Sufism  was  born  in  the  bosom  of 
Islam.”4 

Dr.  Tarachand  says,  “Sufism  has  a religion  of  intense  devotion,  love 
was  its  passion;  poetry,  song  and  dance  its  worship  and  passing  away  in 
God  its  ideal.” 

Thus  in  short,  they  wanted  to  say  that  Sufis  were  the  enlightened 
holymen  whose  main  aim  was  to  spread  love  and  knowledge.  The  Muslim 
mystics  or  the  Sufis  of  the  early  centuries  were  ascetics  and  men  of  deep 
religious  beliefs  who  put  more  stress  on  the  principles  of  ‘ Tauba ’ 
(repentance)  and  ‘ Tawakkul ’ (trust  in  God).  They  firmly  believed  in  fasts 
and  full  love  and  devotion  towards  the  God. 


* M.  Phil.,  Research  Scholar,  University  of  Jammu,  Jammu. 

1.  Ashirbadi  Lai  Srivastava,  Medieval  Indian  Culture,  Agra,  1987,  p.  61. 

2.  Abdul  Qaiyum  Rafiqi,  Sufism  in  Kashmir  (14th  to  16th  Century),  Kashmir,  1976, 
p.  xx. 

3.  M.P.  Srivastava,  Society  and  Culture  in  Medieval  India,  Allahabad,  1975,  p.  20. 

4.  Yusuf  Hussain,  Glimpses  of  Medieval  Indian  Culture,  Bombay,  1957,  p.  33. 
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Sufism  is  not  only  a theoretical  process.  It  preaches  devotion  and 
dedication  towards  the  God  and  denouncement  of  material  i.e.  ‘ fana ,5  and 
‘baqa’ ,6  The  most  important  development  in  the  history  of  Islamic 
mysticism  was  the  organization  of  orders  i.e.  ‘ Silsilahs  ’.  The  growth  and 
development  of  ‘ Khanqahs  ’ and  ‘ Silsilas  ’7  marked  a new  era  in  the  process 
of  evolution  of  Sufism.  In  these  Khanqahs,  the  Pirs  (Preceptor)  used  to 
bestow  knowledge  over  their  Murids  (Disciples).  The  P/r  guides  his  murid 
towards  rah-i-suluk  (the  Sufi  way)  which  helps  him  in  getting  Wisali  haq 
(union  with  Allah).  No  tariqa  (Path)  was  considered  valid  without  the 
guidance  of  the  Pir}  Thus  the  pir  with  their  Murids  played  a significant  role 
in  medieval  Kashmir  and  influenced  the  social,  religious  and  cultural  life  of 
the  Kashmiris. 

People  from  all  classes  and  castes  came  to  them  and  paid  great 
respect.  The  Sufis  were  the  main  holder  of  learnip-g  and  pietyness. 
Moreover  they  held  a miraculous  power  that  is  why  they  were  also  called  as 
mystics.  The  Pir  lived  in  the  Khanqah  and  the  organization  of  the  Khanqah 
in  Kashmir  was  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  India,  Persia  and  Turkistan.9 
These  Khanqahs  or  Hospices  were  generally  built  by  the  princes  and  nobles 
for  the  Sufis  as  a token  of  love  by  their  devotees.  The  relation  between  the 
Pir  and  the  murid  was  of  great  importance  in  the  Sufi  system.  Evqry  Pir 
nominated  $ successor  or  Khalifa  to  carry  on  his  work.  They  also  appointed 
‘walis  ’ or  deputies  for  spiritual  work  in  a particular  area.10 

The  Silsilahs  on  the  other  hand  were  mainly  carried  on  by  leading 
mystics  or  Sufis.  Sufism  reached  Kashmir  with  the  foundation  of  Muslim 
rule  in  Kashmir  (720/1320). 1 1 But  the  Sufi  activities  started  properly 
towards  the  end  of  14th  century.  Great  Sufis  like  Sayid  Ali  Hamdani}2 
Sayid  Muhammad  Hisari,  Mir  Muhammad,  Sayid  Jamaluddin  Bukhari  and 
Saiyid  Ismail  Shami,  entered  quickly.  Sayid  Ali  Hamdani  and  other  Sufis 

5.  Satish  Chandra,  Medieval  India  (from  Sultanate  to  the  Mughals)  Part-I,  Delhi 
Sultana  (1206-1526),  New  Delhi,  1997,  p.  238. 

6.  Khaliq  Ahmed  Nizami,  State  and  Culture  in  Medieval  India,  New  Delhi,  1985, 
p.  209. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  205. 

8.  Muhammad  Ashraf  Wani,  Islam  in  Kashmir,  Kashmir,  2004,  p.  250. 

9.  Mohibbul  Hasan,  Kashmir  under  the  Sultans,  Kashmir,  2002,  p.  399. 

10.  Satish  Chandra,  op.  cit.,  p.  240. 

11.  Abdul  Qaiyum  Rafiqi,  op.  cit.,  p.  XXX. 

12.  “The  Undisputed  Spiritual  and  Religious  Leader  of  Kashmiri  Muslims" , 
Muhammad  Ashraf  Wani,  op.  cit.,  p.  268. 
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came  to  Kashmir  with  certain  missionary  activities.  Sufis  were  able  to 
impress  the  Kashmiris  with  their  simple  attitude.  They  were  free  from 
caste,  rituals  and  priesthoodness.  The  local  Sufis  or  Rishis  were  very 
popular  among  the  Kashmiris  as  they  lived  with  the  Kashmiris  and  promoted 
their  social  welfare.13 

There  were  six  main  orders  in  medieval  Kashmir.  They  were 
Qadiriya,  Suhrawardiya,  Kubraviya,  Naqshabandiya,  Nurbakshiya,  and 
Rishi.  The  first  five  orders  of  Silsilahs  were  derived  from  Persia  and 
Turkistan  but  the  Rishi  order  was  an  indigenous  Sufi  order.  It  was  founded 
by  Nuru'd-din.  He  encouraged  a peaceful  and  prosperous  life.  He  was 
different  in  his  ideology  from  the  rest  of  the  Sufis.  He  had  large  number  of 
disciples  but  most  prominent  among  them  were  Baba  Nasiruddin,  Baba 
Banu'd-din,  Baba  Zainu'd-din  and  Baba  Latifu'd-din.  During  the  time  of 
Akbar  and  Jahangir,  there  were  almost  2000  Rishis  in  the  valley. 14 

Sufism  had  two  different  attitudes  towards  life.  One  is  the  Sufi  as 
ascetic  and  the  other  Sufi  as  a missionary.  The  Sufis  of  Persia  and  central 
Asia  influenced  orthodoxy  in  Kashmir  mainly  indulged  in  missionary 
activities.  Since  they  were  foreigners,  therefore,  they  had  very  meager  idea 
about  the  society  and  lifestyle  of  the  Kashmiris.  The  Rishis  on  the  other  side 
was  an  indigenous  order  and  could  understand  the  local  people,  their 
traditions,  norms  and  religion  in  a better  way.  The  Rishis  served  the 
humanity  with  one  eye.  They  disapproved  the  features  like  tyranny  and 
violence.  Therefore,  the  characteristics  of  Rishis  order  differentiated  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  orders  prevailing  in  Kashmir  during  14th  to  16th  century. 

During  the  rule  of  Qutub-ud-din  Aibak,  great  patronage  was  provided 
to  the  Muslim  scholars  and  saints  which  led  to  the  increase  in  their  number. 
The  Naqshbandi  and  Qadri  saints  were  very  less  in  number  and  therefore, 
could  not  succeed  in  leaving  an  everlasting  impact  over  the  Kashmiris.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Suhrawardi  and  Kubravi  Sufis  were  more  interested  in 
political,  religious  and  social  activities.  The  Rishis,  however,  lived  in 
seclusion  but  had  a great  impact  over  the  Kashmiris.  Some  saints  were 
politically  very  active  and  accepted  the  offices  of  qazi,  Wazir  and 
ambassadors  at  times.  Sufis,  thus,  succeeded  in  influencing  the  court. 

During  the  reign  of  Sultan  Sikander,  the  Sufis  started  influencing  the 
politics  of  Kashmir.  After  Sikander,  Ali  Shah  ascended  the  throne  and  he 


13.  M.L.  Kapoor,  Kingdom  of  Kashmir,  Jammu,  p.  332. 

14.  Mohibbul  Hasan,  op.  cit.,  p.  363. 
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also  carried  the  same  ideology.  However,  a change  came  during  the  rule  of 
Zainu'l  Abidin  (1420-70).  He  had  great  respect  and  regards  for  the  Sufis 
and  Ulamas  but  he  did  not  allow  them  to  interfere  in  the  matters  of 
administration.  After  the  death  of  Zainu'l  Abidin,  orthodoxy  again  came  into 
form  and  prevailed  during  the  time  of  Sultan  Haider  Shah. 

No  doubt  Sultan  Sikander  played  key  role  in  converting  most  of  the 
Hindu  population  of  Kashmir  to  Islam.  But  the  significance  of  Sufis  in  this 
respect  cannot  be  underestimated.  They  came  to  Kashmir  in  order  to  teach 
and  preach  Islam.  The  stiff  and  stern  Hindu  social  structure  helped  in 
accelerating  Islam.15  The  Sufis  established  ‘madrasas'™  in  Kashmir.  The 
most  important  madrasas  which  established  in  Kashmir  were  the 
Madarasu'l-lslam  and  Madrasu'l-urwatul-wusqa. 

The  Muslim  saints  and  scholars  from  Persia  and  central  Asia 
influenced  the  society  of  Kashmir  in  one  and  all  ways.  They  brought  many 
changes  in  the  life  of  the  Kashmiri  people.  The  Sufis  who  came  to  Kashmir 
from  central  Asia  were  interested  in  changing  the  whole  culture  of  the 
Kashmiris.17 

To  conclude,  it  can  be  said  that  Sufis  played  a considerable  role  in 
the  history  of  Kashmir.  This  cult  was  more  inclined  towards  the  social  life 
of  Kashmiris.  Sufis  played  the  role  of  social  reformers.  They  denounced  the 
‘Sati  Pratha'  and  other  evil  practices  which  were  practiced  earlier.  They 
paid  great  heed  towards  women  education  and  thus  women  empowerment 
received  impetus  in  the  valley.  Sufis  led  the  people  towards  a virtuous, 
knowledgeable  and  simple  life.  They  were  like  a bridge  between  the  rich  and 
poor.  The  ‘Zikr’  ceremonies  were  held  in  order  to  bring  all  people  on  one 
platform.18  Sufis  were  totally  against  tyranny  and  violence.  The  ‘Ziarats’ 
and  ‘Khanqahs’  were  the  centre  of  mysticism.  These  places  were  visited  by 
people  of  all  castes  and  creed.  The  Sufis  were  worshipped  and  loved  by  all 
men  equally.  The  saint  worship  plays  an  important  role  in  the  life  of 
Kashmir  till  now.  Thus  Sufis  greatly  influenced  the  society  of  Kashmir. 


15.  M.L.  Kapoor,  op.  cit.,  p.  332. 

16.  Madrasas  were  the  places  where  Islamic  knowledge  was  imparted  to  the  students. 
Abdul  Qaiyum  Rafiqi,  op.  cit.,  pp.  254-255. 

17.  During  the  time  of  Sultan  Sikander,  Hindus  had  adopted  Muslim  dress  and  diet  of 
Kashmiris  underwent  a change.  Some  Hindus  had  started  eating  beef  in  the  company 
of  Muslims,  Ibid.,  p.  257. 

18.  Mohibbul  Hasan,  op.  cit.,  p.  364. 


BUILT  HERITAGE  AT  RISK  : FORTS  OF  KATHUA  (J&K) 

Rajesh  Kumar* 


Built  heritage,  in  its  broadest  sense  consists  of  an  individual  or  group 
of  buildings,  structures,  monuments,  installation  or  remains  which  are 
associated  with  architectural,  cultural,  social,  political,  economic  or  military 
history. 

Jammu  and  Kashmir  is  the  northern-most  state  of  India,  it  consists  of 
22  districts.  Of  all  the  districts  of  Jammu  region,  Kathua  is  one  of  them. 
Kathua  district  consists  of  both  hilly  and  plain  areas.  It  is  considered  to  be 
the  gateway  of  Jammu  & Kashmir  from  the  south-east  of  the  state.  The 
district  is  located  at  32°17'  to  32°35'  north  latitude  and  75°32'  to  76°16'  east 
longitude  and  spread  over  an  area  of  2651  sq.  km.'  The  main  inhabitants  of 
Kathua  region  are  called  Dogras.  Kathua  perhaps,  accounts  for  rich  built 
heritage,  which  is  in  the  form  of  forts,  temples,  baolis  etc.  but  present 
study  concerns  with  forts  only.  The  most  important  forts  of  Kdthua  are 
Jasrota  fort,  Basohli  fort,  Lakhanpur  fort,  Mankot  fort,  Bhadu  and 
Jasmergarh.  It  may  be  noted  here  that,  since  the  boundaries  of  modern 
Kathua  did  not  exist  in  the  past,  need  may  arise  to  include  built  heritage  of 
surrounding  areas  also  in  order  to  understand  them  in  totally. 

According  to  D.C.  Prasant,  Kathua  is  a place  where  three  Rajput 
clans  join  into  one  strong  state,  hath  in  dogri  means  “Union”  and  was 
applied  to  the  area.  “Kathas”  in  earlier  times,  which  with  passage  of  time 
came  to  be  called  Kathua.  Kathua  flourished  after  the  downfall  of  Jasrota 
and  in  the  reign  of  Maharaja  Pratap  Singh  (1885-1925),  Kathua  became 
district  centre  instead  of  Jasrota.  There  were  atleast  six  Rajput  kingdoms  in 
what  now  is  Kathua  district.  Each  kingdom  had  atleast  one  fort  or  palace. 

According  to  Agni  Puran,  six  types  of  forts  are  as  under  : 

1.  Dhanu  Durg,  2.  Mahi  Durg,  3.  Nar  Durg,  4.  Briksh  Durg,  5.  Jal 
Durg,  6.  Giri  Durg. 

* Research  Scholar,  P.G.  Deptt.  of  History,  University  of  Jammu,  Jammu. 

1.  Hussain  Majid,  Systematic  Geography  of  J&K,  Rawat  Publication,  Jaipur  and  Delhi, 
2000,  pp.  42-45. 
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In  all  these  six  types  of  forts,  Giri  Durg  is  most  important  and 
supreme.  All  Forts  of  Kathua  district  can  be  placed  under  this  category.  The 
region  of  Jammu  is  famous  for  the  forts  which  were  constructed  by  the 
rulers  of  different  areas  from  time  to  time.  As  per  the  tradition,  twenty  two 
dynasties/principalities  of  the  region  constructed  forts  at  their  respective 
capitals. 

The  fort  of  Billawar  was  the  seat  of  power  of  Baluria  rajas  till  the 
construction  of  a new  fort  at  Basohli  in  1630  A.D.  The  ancient  name  of  the 
state  was  Vallapura,  which  later  got  corrupted  to  Balor  or  Billawar.2  The 
name  Balor  had  gained  currency  by  the  time  of  Alberuni.3  The  fort  is 
perched  on  the  top  of  limestone  cone,  which  rises  to  a height  of  about  75 
ft.  from  the  surrounding  plain;it  is  a small  masonry  building,  about  60  ft. 
square,  with  a bastion  at  each  corner  and  a dry  well  in  the  middle  of  the 
enclosure.  The  fort  is  in  a dilapidated  condition.  The  new  palace  cum  fort 
stands  on  a beautiful  hillock  at  the  back  of  which  far  down  below,  glides  a 
stream  and  in  front  of  it  is  quite  a large  tank  in  which  is  reflected  the  hillock 
and  palaces.  Each  room  had  murals  which  though  now  rubbed  by  rain  as 
well  as  the  human  hands;  seem  to  have  been  the  finest  specimens  of  pahari 
art.  It  is  very  sad  to  say  that  nothing  of  this  fort  remains  except  for  one 
wall. 

The  construction  of  this  fort  was  started  by  Raja  Bhupat  Pal  who 
transferred  his  capital  from  Balaur  to  Basohli  in  1630  A.D.  His  son  Raja 
Sangram  Paul  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1643  A.D.  further  extended  the 
palace.  But  it  was  during  the  reign  of  Raja  Mahinder  Paul  born  in  1784  A.D. 
that  the  two  magnificent  palaces  i.e.  Rang  Mahal  and  Sheesh  Mahal  were 
constructed.4 

It  was  in  the  year  1909  Vikrami,  when  Basohli’s  last  ruler  was  on  the 
throne  that  the  front  wall  of  the  inner  palace  tumbled  down  at  that  vary 
time,  when  he  brought  his  second  bride  inside  the  palace.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  these  glorious  palaces.5 

In  the  reign  of  Raja  Bhupinder  Paul  (1813-1834),  the  Basohli  state 
was  attacked  by  the  Sikh  Army  several  times,  in  these  attacks  the  Basohli 


2.  Kalhan,  Rajtarangini  (a  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Kashmir),  translated  by  M.A. 
Stein,  Vol.2,  Motilal  Banarsi  Dass,  Delhi- 1900,  61,  72,  pp.  220,  270,  588-90, 

3.  Sachau,  E.C.  (Tr.),  Alberuni's  India,  London,  1914,  p.  205. 

4.  Bates,  C.E.,  A Gazetteer  of  Kashmir,  Gulshan  Books,  Srinagar,  2005. 

5.  Wakhlu,  Somnath,  The  Rich  Heritage  of  J&K  (Studies  in  Art  Architecture,  History 
and  Culture  of  Region),  Gyan  Publishing  House,  New  Delhi,  1998. 
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fort  cum  palace  was  damaged  and  weakend.  While  during  the  reign  of  Raja 
Kalyan  Paul  1834-1857  A.D.  this  fort  came  under  the  control  of  Raja  Gulab 
Singh  and  his  brother  Raja  Suchet  Singh  and  at  that  time  the  fort  was  in 
ruined  condition. 

The  palace  architecture  appears  to  have  been  a blend  of  traditional 
Hindu  and  Mughal  style.  It  undoubtedly  had  magnificent  towers,  wonderful 
balconies  and  each  room  with  domed  ceilings.  Arrangement  for  heating  and 
cooling  of  the  rooms  by  a network  of  pipes  was  also  worked  out. 

The  Mankot  principality  consists  of  four  forts,  located  on  four 
different  hills  which  have  sufficient  place  at  their  tops.  The  Mankot  fort 
also  referred  to  as  Mangarh  fort  and  the  fort  of  Mankot  took  two  years  to 
be  constructed.6 

The  other  three  forts  are  also  known  by  different  names,  the  fort 
lying  to  the  west  is  known  as  Mahorgarh,  the  one  lying  to  the  east  is 
Babnergarh  and  the  fort  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  these  two  is  Dergarh. 
These  groups  of  forts  cover  a circle  of  about  19  kms. 

However,  local  tradition  regarding  the  construction  of  these  forts  is 
conflicting.  One  tradition  ascribes  the  construction  of  the  forts  to 
Pandavas.  But  we  cannot  accept  this  because  on  the  basis  of  the 
architectural  design.7  The  forts  can  be  dated  only  to  16th  century.  Another 
tradition  ascribes  the  construction  of  the  forts  to  a prince  who  had  rebelled 
against  the  authority  of  Emperor  Akbar  and  hid  in  these  hills.  The  prince 
had  been  considered  as  the  son  of  the  sister  of  Emperor  Akbar.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  accept  that  the  construction  of  these  forts  on  such  a 
large  scale  could  have  been  the  work  of  a hiding  prince. 

We  again  find  reference  to  Mankot  in  1555  along  with  the  hill 
territories  in  Shivalik  hills  which  acted  as  an  asylum  for  the  rulers  of 
Punjab.  Another  reference  regarding  the  Mankot  fort  is  during  the  time  of 
Sikander  Suri  who  became  the  ruler  of  Punjab  with  the  disintegration  of  the 
Sur  Empire,  founded  by  Shershah  Suri.  He  in  his  struggle  for  power  against 
the  Mughal  Emperor  Humayun  frequently  took  refuge  in  the  fort  of 
Mankot.8 


6.  Chaudhary,  J.N.,  Shershah  and  His  Successors,  included  in  R.C.  Majumdar  (ed.). 
The  Mughal  Empire.  . 

7.  Charak,  Sukhdev  Singh,  History  and  Culture  of  Himalayan  States,  Jay  Kay  Book 
House,  Jammu,  1997,  pp.  61-62. 

Abut  Fazl,  The  Akbarnama,  Vol.  2,  pp.  79-90. 
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The  forts  have  as  a circumference  of  four  miles.  It  goes  in  a circle 
so  that  in  every  direction  there  are  small  gates,  ruins  of  which  can  be  seen 
now.  It  must  have  been  a great  problem  to  collect  the  necessary  material  for 
building  up  this  huge  undertaking.  The  fort  had  several  majestic  gates  which 
must  have  been  no  less  than  25  ft.  height.  Main  gate  is  almost  30  feet  in 
height  and  exceptionally  preserved.9 

It  forms  an  arch  on  the  apex  underneath  is  a big  replica  of  the  same 
arch  almost  20  ft.  in  height.  It  is  masonry  work  of  big  sand  stones, 
mortared  with  lime  and  other  ingredients.  On  the  top  of  the  small  arch  there 
is  an  arched  niche  4 feet  in  length  and  2 and  a half  feet  breadth.  It  must 
have  served  an  airy  window  through  which  cross  ventilation  was  possible 
during  summer. 

There  was  a small  gate  confronting  the  slope  about  half  a km.  from 
the  main  gate.  Another  gate  was  in  the  direction  of  Mankot  about  1%  km. 
from  the  main  gate.  There  is  a big  tank  of  water  covering  almost  15  kanals 
of  the  area  which  is  filled  by  the  rain  water.  It  is  very  deep  almost  15  feet  at 
the  higher  side  and  20  feet  on  the  lower  side.  The  reservoir  is  enclosed  in  a 
walled  structure  and  pentagonal  in  shape.  The  actual  wall  at  place  is  so 
wide  that  a truck  can  easily  pass  over  it. 

This  massive  structure  resembles  the  architecture  of  Lodhi's  in  many 
respects.  Overhanging  supports  and  brackets  bear  close  resemblance  to 
certain  tomb  architecture  in  Delhi.  The  entrance  has  two  stones  on  either 
side  with  the  word  'Allah1.  There  is  no  inscription  on  this  gate.  Adjacent  to 
the  gate,  the  bastions  are  equally  massive.  Down  at  the  end  of  northern 
side,  there  was  a place  for  the  chief.  A small  stream  which  is  only  alive  in 
the  rainy  season  inroads  right  in  the  centre  of  this  place,  so  the  life  of  the 
building  is  very  insecure.  At  a little  distance  there  is  a watch  tower  to  look 
out  for  the  approaching  enemy.  There  is  an  inscription  on  another  gate 
which  is  all  covered  with  vegetation.  The  inscription  is  on  the  right  hand 
side  and  is  mostly  obliterated  by  percolating  water  from  above.  It  is  called 
Devgarh.  It  also  stands  in  continuation  to  the  fortress. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  appears  that  these  forts  were  planned 
without  the  economic  consideration.  And  only  the  strategical  point  of  view 
these  forts  were  planned  so  that  enemy  could  not  access  or  approach  the 
fort  easily.  As  a result  of  this,  the  forts  could  not  flourish  for  long.  Perhaps, 
when  Bairam  Khan  conquered  the  area  from  Sikander  Suri,  he  might  have 


9.  Choudhary,  Poonam,  Forts  of  Jammu  Region  (Ph.D.  Thesis),  p.  173. 
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ordered  the  destruction  of  their  defence  line  with  the  intention  to  make  them 
vulnerable  at  the  time  of  future  revolts  by  its  occupants.  It  seems  that  it 
soon  lost  all  strategic  importance. 

At  Jasrota  we  have  a fortified  town  on  the  same  pattern  as  that  of  old 
Jammu.  From  the  size  of  the  fortress  one  would  feel  that  the  state  of 
Jasrota  was  very  rich.  Like  other  places  of  Jammu,  we  have  certain  legends 
associated  with  the  foundation  of  Jasrota.  According  to  Nargis,10  the  author 
of  Tarikh-i-dogra  desh,  “When  the  foundation  stone  of  new  Jasrota  was 
about  to  be  laid,  a funeral  procession  of  an  untouchable  passed  the  point 
where  later  on  Delhi  Darwaza  was  constructed.  The  purohit  of  raja 
Dhruvdev,  thinking  this  to  be  inauspicious  returned  without  laying  the 
foundation  stone.  Then  the  astrologer,  who  had  predicted  the  time  as  to 
when  the  foundation  stone  should  be  laid,  told  the  king  that  the  auspicious 
moment  had  already  passed.  Had  the  foundation  of  the  town  been  laid  at 
that  moment,  which  had  passed  and  then  the  town  would  have  flourished 
for  several  thousand  years.  But  he  informed  the  king  that  even  then  it  was 
not  too  late  if  the  foundation  could  be  laid  immediately.”  Thus,  the 
foundation  of  the  new  town  of  Jasrota  was  laid  by  the  orders  of  Dhruv 
Dev.  He  also  ordered  the  construction  of  a palace.  It  took  almost  ten  years 
for  the  fort  to  complete  and  the  new  township  to  develop. 

The  fortress  Jasrota  was  a big  one  as  can  be  seen  from  its  present 
remains.  Even  the  history  of  the  place  tells  us  that  the  place  was  quite 
important  in  it's  hey  days.  Regarding  the  construction  of  the  fort,  Nargis 
tells  us  that  when  Karandev  became  the  ruler  of  Jasrota,  he  got  his  palaces 
constructed  in  the  fort  on  a small  hillock,  which  were  later  converted  into  a 
rest  house.  Akbarnama  also  makes  mention  to  the  existing  fortress  as  well 
as  small  fort  which  was  constructed  on  a small  hillock. 

When  we  come  to  the  period  of  raja  Pratapdev,  who  might  have  ruled 
in  around  14th  century  A.D.,  there  was  a division  of  the  territory  of  Jasrota 
into  two  parts  i.e.  Jasrota  and  Lakhanpur.  River  Ujh  was  fixed  as  a 
boundary  between  two  states.  During  the  time  of  the  Mughals  in  1596  A.D., 
Mughal  forces  captured  the  fort  of  Jasrota  and  set  the  place  on  fire.  It  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  surprise  that  the  local  chronicles  do  not  refer  to  the 
said  events. 

Akbarnama  states  “When  the  army  reached  Jaruna  (Jasrota)  — 
the  native  place  of  Babu  — his  sons,  brethren  and  friends  gathered  together 

10.  Nargis,  Narsinghdass,  Tarikh-i-Dogra  Des,  Chand  Press,  Jammu,  1969. 

11.  Abul  Fazl,  The  Akbarnama,  Vol.  2,  op.  cit. 
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and  took  up  a strong  position  at  small  fort  on  a hill.  This  hill  was  covered 
with  jungles  from  top  to  bottom  with  only  one  narrow  way  along  which  one 
or  two  horsemen  might  pass.  On  each  side  of  this  road  there  was  a wall 
with  loopholes  through  which  muskets  could  be  fired,  and  arrows  shot 
upon  strangers  and  foes,  to  prevent  their  approach.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
on  the  level  ground  there  was  a cultivated  tract  in  which  there  was  a fort 
with  moat.” 

At  present  the  Jasrota  palace  is  in  total  ruins  and  deserted.  Maharaja 
Ranjit  Singh  had  given  Jasrota  in  jagir  to  Raja  Hira  Singh  who  had  built  a 
palace  for  himself  on  top  of  the  hill.  It  was  entirely  of  brick  masonry.  Roofs 
have  crumbled  down.  The  few  walls  which  still  stand  are  plastered  with 
white  gypsum,  decorated  with  false  niches  and  doors  and  floral  and  line 
drawings  in  colour.  Of  the  old  constructions  only  a very  large  tank  lined 
with  dressed  sand-stones  exists  near  the  palace  ruins.  Portions  of 
fortification  walls  along  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  south  side  are  also  to  be 
seen.  It  is  pierced  by  an  entrance  through  which  the  path  ascends  leading  to 
the  palace.  The  fortification  walls  on  both  sides  of  this  path  referred  to  in 
the  Akbarnama  have  disappeared.  However,  their  traces  still  exist  in  the 
form  of  dressed  boulders  and  masonary  fragments  lying  here  and  there  on 
its  both  sides.  The  bases  of  a few  stone  towers  are  also  to  be  seen.  The 
grandeur  of  the  days  of  Raja  Dhruv  Dev  of  Jasrota  and  Raja  Balwant  Singh 
had  become  a thing  of  the  past  as  Raja  Hira  Singh  had  abandoned  the  place 
and  built  for  himself  a fort  — palace  known  as  Jasmergarh  near  the 
Hiranagar  town  which  he  founded  in  about  1836  A.D. 

Lakhanpur  as  a state  was  created  in  around  14th  century  A.D.  The 
local  chronicles  as  well  as  Hutchinson  and  Vogel  mention  that  after  the 
death  of  Kalasdev  of  Jasrota,12  a dispute  over  the  succession  arose  between 
his  two  sons  namely  Pratap  Dev  and  Sangram  Dev.  Pratap  Dev  being  the 
eldest  of  the  two  became  the  ruler  of  Jasrota  and  Sangram  Dev  put  a claim 
on  half  of  the  state.  When  the  matter  became  worse  the  neighbouring  Rajas 
and  the  elders  of  the  state  intervened  and  brought  about  reconciliation 
between  the  two  brothers.  Pratap  Dev,  therefore,  agreed  to  give  Sangram 
Dev,  the  territory  lying  between  Ujh  and  Ravi.  Thus,  a separate  state  was 
created  and  Lakhanpur  was  made  its  capital.  The  descendants  of  Sangram 
Dev  became  famous  as  Lakhanpurias.  Sangram  Dev  is  then  said  to  have  got 

12.  Hutchinson,  J.Ph.  Vogel,  History  of  Punjab  Hill  State,  Vol.  2,  Director  of  Languages 
and  Cultures,  H.P.  (Shimla). 
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a fort  constructed  on  a small  hill  for  the  residence  of  his  family. 13 

The  existing  remains  of  the  fort  of  Lakhanpur  belong  to  1 8th  century, 
according  to  Nargis.  The  remains  of  the  fort  which  was  constructed  by 
Sangram  Pal  in  around  14th  century  A.D.  are  now  not  available.  The 
statement  of  Nargis  appears  to  be  true  because  the  present  remains  available 
at  Lakhanpur  do  not  appear  to  be  very  old.  Besides  this,  it  is  difficult  to  call 
it  a fort  and  appears  as  an  ordinary  watch  station. 

The  fort  of  Jasmergarh  is  situated  between  the  Tarnah  and  Bein 
Nalas.  It  is  in  the  present  Hiranagar  tehsil  of  Kathua  district,  which  now  has 
been  converted  into  a jail.  The  present  ruined  fort  was  built  by  Raja  Lai  Dev 
between  1814  A.D.  and  1830  A.D.  and  was  later  strengthened  by  Raja  Hira 
Singh.14  The  fort  was  a large  square  edifice,  with  a broken  ground  around 
it  and  only  slightly  higher  than  the  neighbouring  tillas.  It  had  one  large 
deodhi  or  gateway  towards  south,  and  within  the  deodhi,  the  space  is 
empty,  except  for  a row  of  brick  built  dwelling  cells  and  stores.  There  are 
rooms  under  the  ramparts  all  round,  except  on  the  east  and  south-east  side. 
At  the  north-east  corner  was  a very  deep  and  fine  well,  built  of  bricks  and 
having  a good  supply  of  water.15 

In  the  present  era  of  globalization,  protection  and  documentation  of 
the  built  heritage  js  the  main  issue  of  concern.  The  various  government  and 
non-government  organizations  are  working  globally  for  the  conservation 
and  documentation  of  such  sites.  At  national  level  the  institution  such  as 
Archaeological  Survey  of  India  (A.S.I.)  exist  to  ensure  the  conservation  and 
documentation  of  monuments  of  historical  importance,  however  A.S.I.  has 
not  been  successful  in  documenting  the  heritage  of  Kathua  district.  The 
Jasrota  fort,  which  was  declared  a heritage  site  by  the  state  government  is 
on  the  verge  of  destruction.  Most  of  the  heritage  sites  of  the  regions  are 
neglected  and  deteriorating  gradually  due  to  various  factors. 

Awareness  campaign  needs  to  be  carried  out  in  order  to  make  people 
aware  of  the  importance  of  their  heritage.  Tourism  department  with  the  help 
of  A.S.I.  should  put  the  heritage  sites  on  tourist  map  so  as  to  generate 
income  for  their  maintenance.  Keeping  in  mind  the  condition  of  the  heritage 
of  the  region,  I have  tried  to  document  the  forts  of  Kathua  region  but  there 
is  need  to  take  up  a detailed  study  of  the  heritage  of  the  region. 

13.  Charak,  S.D.S.,  Anita  Bilawaria,  History  and  Culture  of  Himalayan  States,  Vol.  IV, 
J.K.  Book  House,  Jammu,  1997. 

14.  Gazetteer  of  Kashmir,  Vivek  Publication,  Delhi,  1 979,  p.  404. 

15.  Interview  with  D.C.  Parshant  (Former  M.L.A.,  Journalist,  writer),  March  2008. 


GENDER  ISSUES  AND  CONCERNS  IN  HUKAMNAMAS 
AND  RAHITNAMAS  : AN  OVERVIEW 
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Hukamnama,  is  a compound  of  two  Persian  words  Hukm,  meaning 
Command  or  order  and  namah  meaning  Letter McLeod's  Historical 
Dictionary  of  Sikhism  defines  the  Hukamnama  as  a ‘Letter  of  Command’. 
Literally,  these  were  documents  sent  from  the  time  of  Guru  Hargobind  to 
Sangats  or  individuals,  giving  instructions  or  requesting  assistance.2  The 
Hukamnamas  are  an  important  source  of  Sikh  history.  Most  scholars 
consider  them  a valuable  source  of  evidence  on  the  life  and  mission  of  the 
Sikh  Gurus.  They  throw  light  on  the  organization  of  the  Sikh  congregations 
and  also  provide  invaluable  insights  on  a number  of  issues  related  to  the 
Sikh  Panth.3  The  first  Hukamnama  from  the  Akal  Takhat  was  issued  by 
Guru  Hargobind  Sahib  himself.  This  Hukamnama  directed  the  Sikhs  to  wear 
arms  for  self  defence.  Since  then,  many  Hukamnamas  have  been  issued. 

In  1998  a very  important  Hukamnama  was  issued  regarding  the 
respect  that  should  be  shown  to  Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib*  Currently,  the 
word  also  applies  to  edicts  issued  from  time  to  time  from  the  five  Takhats 
or  seats  of  high  religious  authorities  for  the  Sikhs.5 

From  the  very  beginning,  tremendous  amount  of  religious  importance 
has  been  attached  to  the  Hukamnamas  issued  by  the  Sikh  Gurus.  These 
Hukamnamas  were  both  received  and  obeyed  by  with  great  religious  fervour 
and  respect  by  the  Sikh  congregations  assembled  in  the  Gurudwaras  to 
whom  they  were  addressed  and  read  out  aloud.  Sikhs  considered  adherence 
to  these  Hukamnamas  as  their  religious  duty. 

The  Hukamnamas  were  issued  for  a variety  of  reasons  from  time  to 
time,  such  as  those  relating  to  the  Guru's  kitchen,  donation  to  run  religious 

* Research  Scholar,  G.N.D.U.,  Amritsar. 

1.  http://www.sikhiwiki.org/index.php?title=Hukamnama. 
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centres,  in  order  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  the  Sikh  congregation,  for  the 
purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition,  instructions  about  preaching, 
reconciliation  between  dissident  factions,  communication  between  the  Guru 
and  his  Sangat,  or  in  happier  times,  invitations  to  meet  the  Guru  and 
warnings  to  the  Masands,  etc.  Over  a period  of  time,  these  Hukamnamas 
acquired  historical  value  alongwith  religious  significance.6 

Many  of  the  Hukamnamas  which  were  lost  during  the  period  of  Sikh 
struggle  could  have  been  useful  in  the  writing  of  Sikh  history.7  During  the 
times  of  the  Sikh  Gurus,  many  faithful  Sikhs  would  get  copies  of  the  Guru 
Granth  Sahib  handwritten  and  carry  them  along  while  coming  to  meet  the 
Sikh  Guru.  They  would  then  humbly  request  the  Guru  to  leave  their  hand- 
written impression  on  a copy  of  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib.  The  Gurus  did  not 
write  their  names  on  it  but  obliged  their  followers  by  writing  either  “Ik 
Omkar  Gursat”,  “Ik  Omkar  Satguru  Prasad",  etc.  These  came  to  be 
known  as  ‘Nisans  ’/memoirs  of  the  Gurus.8 

All  Hukamnamas  were  originally  written  in  Punjabi,  in  Gurmukhi 
characters.  Those  of  Guru  Hargobind  and  also  most  of  Guru  Tegh 
Bahadur’s  are  believed  to  have  been  written  in  their  own  hand.9  The  Nisans 
and  Hukamnamas  of  the  ninth  Guru  constitute  a fresh  source  of  evidence 
regarding  his  life  and  work.  The  Nisan  is  primarily  a special  piece  of  writing 
in  the  Guru's  own  hand  carrying  the  authority  of  the  Master  and  on  that 
account  is  a sort  of  a seal  on  epistles.  The  Nisan  thus  helps  in 
authentication  of  epistles.10  The  Hukamnamas  of  the  ninth  Guru  are  found 
to  be  useful  in  many  respects.11  Hukamnamas  also  provide  specimens  of 
Punjabi  prose  of  the  17th  C.12  On  the  one  hand  these  Hukamnamas  largely 
and  strongly  exposed  corruption  amongst  the  Masands  and  on  the  other 
hand,  urged  the  people  to  make  direct  offerings  to  the  Guru.  Further  these 

6.  Singh,  Ganda  (ed.j,  Hukamname,  Guru  Sahiban,  Mata  Sahiban,  Banda  Singh  and 
KhalsaJi  De,  Publication  Bureau,  Punjabi  University,  Patiala,  1999,  p.  5. 

7.  Singh,  Ganda  (ed.),  Hukamname,  Guru  Sahiban,  Mata  Sahiban,  Banda  Singh  and 
Khalsa  Ji  De,  Publication  Bureau,  Punjabi  University,  Patiala,  1999,  p.  6. 

8.  Ibid.,  pp.  13-14. 

9.  http  ://www.sikhi  wiki.  org/index.php?title=Hukamnama. 

10.  Singh,  Fauja  (ed.),  Hukamnamas,  Shri  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  Sahib  (Punjabi,  Hindi, 
English),  Publication  Bureau,  Punjabi  University,  Patiala,  1996,  p.  34. 
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Hukamnamas  also  throw  light  on  the  economic  conditions  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  region.  Hukamnamas  also  reflect  upon  the  close  relationship 
that  existed  between  the  Guru  and  his  Sikhs,  as  the  Guru  calls  them  by 

13 

name. 

Significantly,  there  is  no  gender  bias  in  the  issuance  of  the 
Hukamnamas.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  such  Hukamnamas  were  also 
issued  by  Mata  Sundri  and  Mata  Sahib  Devi,  a fact  which  is  in  itself  self- 
explanatory  of  the  stand  taken  by  the  Sikh  Gur'tis  regarding  the  upliftment 
of  women  and  also  the  respect  and  reverence  displayed  by  the  Sikh  Sangat 
in  obeying  these  Hukamnamas . The  Hukamnamas  issued  by  the  Guru 
Mahals  did  not  deter  the  Sikh  sangat  from  following  them  with  equal  zeal 
and  fervour  as  in  the  cases  of  Hukamnamas  issued  by  the  Sikh  Gurus 
themselves.  Also  the  Guru  Mahals  were  considered  capable  enough  of 
taking  decisions  for  the  betterment  of  the  Panth. 

RAHITNAMAS 

Rahitname  plural  of  rahitnama  (rahit  = conduct,  stipulated  conduct 
or  way  of  life;  name  : letters,  writings,  manuals)  is  a term  used  in  Punjabi  in 
reference  to  a genre  of  writings  specifying  authentic  way  of  life  for  a Sikh. 
These  writings,  enunciating  conduct  and  behaviour  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Sikh  religion  contain  instructions  regarding  personal  and 
social  behaviour,  applicable  especially  to  those  who  have  been  admitted  to 
the  Khalsa  brotherhood  through  baptism.  Sikhism  laid  as  much  stress  on 
correct  personal  conduct  as  on  the  purity  of  mind.  Guru  Nanak  for  whom 
truth  is  synonymous  with  God  recognizes  the  sovereignty  of  conduct 
( GG , 62).  “His  conduct  will  alone  be  pure  who  cherishes  Him  in  his  heart,” 
says  Guru  Nanak  in  another  of  his  hymns  (GG,  831).  And  “ rahini , i.e. 
conduct  moulded  in  accordance  with  shabad,  is  the  truest  conduct” 
(GG,  56).  Rahit  as  right  thinking  and  right  action  is  also  distinguished  from 
rahit  as  outward  formal  appearance  by  Guru  Arjan,  Nanak  V : “(The 
misguided  one)  acts  differently  from  the  rahit  he  proclaims;  he  pretends 
love  (for  God)  without  devotion  in  his  heart;  (but)  the  Omniscient  Lord 
knows  all  and  is  not  beguiled  by  external  form”  (GG,  169).  Besides  these 
general  statements,  more  specific  instructions  for  the  moral  guidance  of  a 
believer  are  found  throughout  the  Sikh  scriptures.14 

The  Rahitnamas  are  manuals  of  Rahit  principles,  spelling  out  what  a 
Sikh  may  do  and  what  he  should  avoid.  They  are,  in  other  words,  works 

13.  http://www.info-sikh.com/PageG8.html. 

14.  http://www.sikhiwiki.org/index.php/Rahitname. 
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which  claim  to  record  the  Rahit  as  it  was  delivered  by  Guru  Gobind  Singh 
at  the  founding  of  the  Khalsa  order.  Several  Rahitnamas  exist,  out  of  which 
six  deserve  close  analysis,  says  McLeod.  Two  are  attributed  to  Nand  Lai, 
and  one  each  to  Prahilad  Rai  (or  Prahilad  Singh),  Chaupa  Singh,  Desa  Singh 
and  Daya  Singh.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  later  Rahitnamas  such  as  the 
Prem  Sumarg  and  two  Rahitnamas  set  in  the  Sau  Sakhian ,15  The  Rahit, 
according  to  McLeod,  is  the  code  of  belief  and  conduct  which  all  members 
of  the  Khalsa  are  required  to  obey.16 

The  literature  containing  the  rahit  can  broadly  be  divided  into  three 
categories  — the  textual  source  which  includes  Sikh  scriptures,  other 
approved  Sikh  canon,  and  hukamnamas;  the  traditional  Sikh  history 
including  janamsakhis,  gurbilases  and  Guru  Gobind  Singh's  own 
announcement  not  to  have  a personal  successor  and  to  pass  on  the  guruship 
jointly  and  permanently  to  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib  and  the  Panth  (Khalsa 
Brotherhood).  The  textual  sources  with  such  precepts  as  can  be 
extrapolated  from  them  are  accepted  as  general  constituents  of  the  Sikh 
rahit.  Among  the  sources  of  traditional  Sikh  history,  the  most  important  are 
the  utterances  traced  directly  to  the  Gurus,  especially  Guru  Gobind  Singh 
who  laid  down,  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Khalsa  in  1699,  rules 
of  conduct  and  introduced  regulations  to  confer  upon  his  followers  a 
distinctive  identity.  However,  these  sources  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  belong 
to  the  genre  known  as  rahitnamas. 

Bhai  Nand  Lai  and  some  other  Sikhs  contemporary  or  near 
contemporary  with  Guru  Gobind  Singh  compiled  the  first  Rahitnamas.  The 
Chief  Khalsa  Diwan's  Gurmat  Prakash  Bhag  Sanskar  (Amritsar,  1915), 
Shiromani  Gurdwara  Parbandhak  Committee's  Sikh  Rahit  Maryada 
(Amritsar,  1950)  and  the  English  translation  Rahit  Maryada  : A Guide  to 
the  Sikh  Way  of  Life  (London,  1971)  are  the  modern  versions  of 
rahitnamas.  The  authorship  and  dates  of  composition  of  some  of  the  latter- 
day  rahitnamas  are  disputary,  interpolations  are  not  ruled  out,  either.  Most 
of  these  works  are  ascribed  to  Sikhs  closely  connected  with  Guru  Gobind 
Singh;  they  are  in  some  instances  described  as  dictated  or  authenticated  by 
the  Guru  himself.17 

15.  McLeod,  W.H.  (ed.).  Essays  in  Sikh  History,  Tradition  and  Society,  Oxford 
University  Press,  New  Delhi,  2007,  pp.  127-128. 

16.  McLeod,  W.H.,  Sikhs  of  the  Khalsa  : A History  of  the  Khalsa  Rahit,  Oxford 
University  Press,  New  Delhi,  2005,  p.  4. 

1 7.  http://www.sikhiwiki.org/index.php/Rahitname. 
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Three  of  Bhai  Nand  Lai's  works  fall  in  the  category  of  rahitnamas . 
Rahitnama  Bhai  Nand  Lai,  in  Sadhukari  verse,  is  in  the  form  of  a dialogue 
between  the  poet  and  Guru  Gobind  Singh  during  which  the  latter  expounds 
the  rules  of  conduct  laid  down  for  a Gursikh  or  true  follower  of  the  faith. 
The  penultimate  verse  (22)  of  the  Rahitnama  indicates  that  this  dialogue 
took  place  at  Anandpur  on  5 December  1695,  i.e.  before  the  creation  of  the 
Khalsa.18  This  Rahitnama  is  of  two  stanzas  and  is  written  in  Punjabi.19  Also 
known  as  Sakhi  Rahit  Ki,  was  possibly  written  in  the  mid  1730s.  It  gives 
an  impression  of  peaceful  times,  which  are  not  easily  reconciled  with  the 
middle  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.20 

Sakhi  Rahit  Ki  clearly  talks  about  the  treatment  of  women,  wherein 
there  are  contradictory  views,  on  the  one  hand,  it  says,  “never  trust  a 
woman,”  and  on  the  other,  asks  not  to  cast  lecherous  eyes  on  the  women  of 
another  man's  family.21  In  addition  the  Rahitnama  provides  general 
instructions  to  be  followed  by  the  Khalsa  Sikhs  and  deals  in  detail  with  the 
daily  discipline  expected  of  all  Sikhs.22  The  Rahitnama  stresses  upon  the 
importance  of  the  performance  of  the  daily  prayers  ( Nitnem ) by  the  Sikhs. 

The  Tankhah-nama  of  Bhai  Nand  Lai  consisting  of  62  couplets,  was 
composed  after  the  creation  of  the  Khalsa  and  is  in  question-answer  form.23 

It  deals  directly  with  rules  and  injunctions,  especially  those  breach  of 
which  attracts  a religious  penalty,  tankhah  in  Sikh  terminology.  Punishment 
prescribed  in  this  Tankhahnama  is  neither  corporeal  nor  pecuniary,  but 
consists  in  Guru's  displeasure  or  imprecation.  Besides  religious  and  moral 
practices  of  a general  nature,  it  alludes  to  rules  of  personal  and  social 
etiquette,  even  of  personal  hygiene.  The  last  verse  of  Tankhahnama,  which 
the  Sikhs  usually  recite  in  unison  after  ardas,  contains  the  well-familiar 
litany,  Raj  karega  khalsa.24  The  Tankhahnama  lays  down  rules  of  conduct 


18.  Ibid. 

19.  Kapoor,  Sukhbir  Singh,  Mohinder  Kaur  Kapoor,  The  Making  of  the  Sikh 
Rehatnamas  : The  Sikh  Code  of  Conduct,  Hemkunt  Publishers  (P)  Ltd.,  New  Delhi, 

2008,  p.  11. 

20.  McLeod  W.H.,  Sikhs  of  the  Khalsa  : A History  of  the  Khalsa  Rahit,  Oxford 
University  Press,  New  Delhi,  2005,  p.  91. 

21.  Ibid.,p.  92. 

22.  Ibid.,  p.  93. 

23.  Kapoor,  Sukhbir  Singh,  Mohinder  Kaur  Kapoor,  The  Making  of  the  Sikh 
Rehatnamas  : The  Sikh  Code  of  Conduct,  Hemkunt  Publishers  (P)  Ltd.,  New  Delhi, 
2008,  p.  17. 

24.  http:/www.sikhiwiki.org/index/php/Rahitname. 
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to  be  religiously  followed  by  a Sikh  of  the  Khalsa,  relating  to  the  duties  and 
priviledges  of  the  Khalsa,  doctrine  and  devotion,  dress  and  outward 
appearance,  bathing  and  personal  hygiene,  crimes  and  misdemeanours, 
social  relationships,  charity,  Sangat,  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  rituals,  preparation 
of  Karah  Prasad,  preparation  and  consumption  of  food,  weapons  and 
warfare,  dangers  of  being  in  the  company  of  false  teachers,  attitude 
towards  hindus,  attitude  towards  muslims  and  some  sundry  prohibitions.25 

Regarding  gender  issues  and  concerns,  the  Rahitnamas  very  openly, 
though  briefly,  discuss  the  attitudes  to  be  developed  towards  women  by  a 
member  of  the  Khalsa. 

In  McLeod's  view,  the  issue  of  the  sexual  morality  of  the  Khalsa  is 
strongly  emphasized  and  an  equally  strict  message  regarding  the  same 
appears  in  this  rahitnama.26 

“Do  not  look  with  lustful  eyes  on  women  who  enter  the  sangat.  A 
Khalsa  must  not  have  sexual  relations  with  any  woman  other  than  his  wife. 
Do  not  visit  a prostitute,  nor  show  affection  for  another's  wife.  Do  not 
seduce  the  Guru's  wife.”27  A Sikh  is  further  warned  against  marrying  off 
one's  daughter  to  a non-Khalsa  Sikh. 

“’’Accept  no  price  for  your  daughter's  or  sister's  hand.”28 

The  Prahilad  Rai  Rahitnama,  was  written  by  Prahilad  Rai,  a 
contemporary  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh.  He  was  a renowned  scholar  who 
translated  50  Upanishads  into  vernacular  language  on  the  instructions  of 
Guru  Gobind  Singh.  This  Rahitnama  is  believed  to  have  been  written  after 
the  birth  of  the  Khalsa  at  Nanded.29  The  Prahilad  Rai  Rahitnama,  describes 
the  nature  of  the  Khalsa,  while  simultaneously  laying  down  the  rules  of 
behaviour  for  a Khalsa  Sikh.  A strict  instruction  given  here  is  to  never  visit 
a prostitute.  Sikhs  of  the  Khalsa  are  further  restrained  from  dealing  with  the 
Minas,  followers  of  the  Masands,  those  who  cut  their  hair  or  those  who  kill 
their  daughters.30 


25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 


30. 
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Female  infanticide  is  introduced  for  the  first  time  and  Khalsa  Sikhs 
should  have  no  dealings  with  those  who  practice  it,  writes  McLeod.31 
Existence  of  female  infanticide  amongst  the  Sikhs  is  provided  adequate 
support  by  this  Rahitnama  and  the  fact  that  the  Rahitnamas  denounced  it 
strongly  indicates  the  stand  taken  by  the  religion  against  gender 
discrimination.  Status  of  a woman  is  upheld  in  Sikhism  by  outright 
condemnation  of  the  practice  of  female  infanticide. 

Rahitnama  Bhai  Daya  Singh  presents  in  prose,  to  begin  with,  the 
rules  of  conduct  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh  himself;  in 
this  case  the  author  is  the  first  among  the  Panj  Piare ,32  According  to 
McLeod,  amongst  all  the  Rahitnamas  this  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  one 
to  analyse.33  Issues  relating  to  marriage,  are  discussed  here  and  the  Sikhs 
are  instructed  not  to  marry  their  daughters  and  sisters  outside  the  Khalsa 
Panth.  Polygamy,  adultery  and  prostitution  are  strictly  denounced. 34 

Rahitnama  Hazuri,  also  called  Rahitnama  Bhai  Chaupa  Singh,  is  the 
most  elaborate  statement  of  rules  of  conduct  for  the  Sikhs.  Its  authorship  is 
traditionally  ascribed  to  Bhai  Chaupa  Singh  Chhibbar,  who  had  been  in 
attendance  upon  Guru  Gobind  Singh  since  his  (the  Guru's)  childhood.  The 
work  was,  according  to  internal  evidence,  authenticated  by  Guru  Gobind 
Singh  on  7 Jeth  1757  BK/5  May  1700  A.D.  Of  the  1800  injunctions 
contained  in  the  Rahitnama  the  main  ones  are  : A Sikh  should  regularly  say 
his  nitnem,  and  be  always  alert  in  attending  to  his  duty  and  earn  his  living 
by  the  labour  of  his  hands;  he  should  have  no  dealing  with  minas,  masands, 
ramraias,  the  shaven  ones,  and  with  those  who  practise  female  infanticide; 
he  should  not  drink  liquor;  he  should  never  be  parted  from  the  five,  viz. 
kachchh  (shorts),  kes  (hair),  kirpan  (sword),  bani  and  sangat,  he  should 
not  use  nor  deal  in  tobacco  and  should  not  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
one  who  smokes;  he  should  regularly  set  aside  dasvandh  or  tithe,  and  he 
should  not  trade  in  pothis  or  manuscript  copies  of  gurbani.  A special  feature 
of  Rahitnama  Hazuri  is  a section  devoted  to  Sikh  women.  The  Rahitnama 
contains  a classic  catalogue  of  Sikh  characteristics  and  virtues.  However, 
the  extant  texts  of  the  Rahitnama  are  adulterated  and  contain  injunctions 


31.  McLeod,  W.H.,  Sikhs  of  the  Khalsa  : A History  of  the  Khalsa  Rahit,  Oxford 
University  Press,  New  Delhi,  2005,  p.  90. 

32.  http://www.sikhiwiki.org/index.php/Rahitname. 

33.  McLeod,  W.H.,  op.cit.,  p.  122. 

34.  Ibid,  pp.  126-127. 
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which  are  in  conflict  with  approved  Sikh  teaching.35  The  Chaupa  Singh 
Rahitnama  favours  a wider  Sikh  understanding  rather  than  the  distinctively 
Khalsa  mode.  It  addresses  the  injunctions  to  the  loyal  Gursikh  rather  than  to 
a specifically  Khalsa  Sikh.36  Female  infanticide  is  not  only  condemned  once 
again,  but  others  are  instructed  not  to  have  any  dealings  with  anyone  who 
has  committed  this  unpardonable  offence.  Various  aspects  of  sexual 
morality  are  also  discussed.37 

Regarding  the  treatment  of  women,  it  is  said,  “A  Gursikh  should 
never  trust  a woman,  neither  his  own  nor  another's.  Never  entrust  a secret 
to  them.  Regard  them  as  the  embodiment  of  deceit.  Never  keep  company  of 
women  belonging  to  another  man's  family.  Never  touch  the  feet  of  any 
woman  other  than  one's  own  mother.  Never  eat  food  left  by  a woman. 
Never  curse  a respectable  woman  nor  use  weapons  against  any  of  them.”38 
Marriage  rites  similar  to  those  listed  by  the  other  Rahitnamas  are  also  given 
in  the  Chaupa  Singh  Rahitnama.  The  Rahitnama  goes  on  to  discuss  in  detail 
the  duties  of  women,  her  role  in  cooking  and  serving  food,  their  role  in 
religious  matters  and  their  social  relationships.  These  in  turn  are  given  in  a 
detailed  form  by  W.H.  McLeod  in  his  Sikhs  of  the  Khalsa  : A History  of  the 
Khalsa  Rahit.  Infidelity  is  severely  condemned. 

A Gursikhni  is  to  imbibe  high  moral  and  social  character,  not 
indulging  in  the  ordinary  vices  which  generally  mar  the  personality  of 
women.  She  is  not  to  be  abusive,  obscene  or  violent  at  any  cost.  Complete 
hygiene  both  personal  and  of  the  surroundings  is  to  be  maintained  by  a 
Gursikhni  while  cooking  and  serving  food.  She  should  have  bathed  properly 
before  saying  her  daily  prayers.  Regarding  her  social  behaviour,  a Gursikhni 
is  not  to  interact  with  men  who  are  not  a part  of  her  own  family.  She  is  not 
to  intermingle  with  malicious  women  and  stay  away  from  gossiping.  Social 
contacts  with  the  Five  Reprobate  Groups  ( panj  mel ) are  also  to  be 
avoided.39  In  McLeod's  view,  although  the  Chaupa  Singh  Rahitnama  is 
unique  in  allocating  a lengthy  section  to  the  duties  of  female  members  of  the 
Khalsa,  the  author  staunchly  upholds  patriarchy.  Initiation  can  never  be 
conferred  on  women.40  However,  the  extant  texts  of  the  Rahitnama  are 

35.  http://www.sikhiwiki.org/index.php/Rahitname. 

36.  McLeod,  W.H.,  op.cit.,  p.  95. 

37.  Ibid.,  p.  99. 

38.  McLeod,  W.H.,  op.cit.,  p.  102. 

39.  Ibid.,  pp.  108-109. 

40.  Ibid,p.  113. 
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adulterated  and  contain  injunctions  which  are  in  conflict  with  approved  Sikh 
teachings.  The  presence  of  strong  Puranic  element  and  the  influence  of  the 
Devi  cult  are  some  of  the  other  possible  corruptions  in  the  extant  texts.41 

Rahitnama  Bhai  Desa  Singh  is  admittedly  a late- 1 8th  century  work. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a long  poem  of  146  couplets  and  short  four-line  stanzas. 
The  poet  states  that  he  had  lived  in  Bunga  Maralivala  at  Amritsar  where 
Sardar  Jassa  Singh  (Ahluwalia)  had  also  lived  for  a long  time.  From  there, 
in  old  age,  he  visited  Patna.  During  his  travels  after  that,  he  once  in  a dream 
was  ordered  by  Guru  Gobind  Singh  to  write  down  a code  of  conduct  for 
the  Sikhs.  Bhai  Desa  Singh  lays  particular  stress  on  the  following  points  : a 
Sikh  must  receive  the  rites  of  the  Khalsa  by  ceremony  of  the  double-edged 
sword;  should  devote  himself  to  bani  and  refrain  from  backbiting  and 
slander;  should  use  vahiguruji  ki  fateh  as  the  form  of  salutation  and 
greeting;  should  recite  regularly  ordered  texts;  should  treat  all  women  other 
than  his  wife  as  daughters  or  mothers;  must  maintain  the  five  symbols  of 
the  Sikhs.42  It  is  in  poetry  form  and  has  146  couplets.43 

This  Rahitnama  underlines  the  significance  of  the  Rahit.  Once  again 
issues  of  female  infanticide,  prostitution,  adultery  and  sexual  morality  are 
discussed.  Respect  is  to  be  shown  towards  treatment  of  women. 

Doris,  in  her  Relocating  Gender  in  Sikh  History  : Transformation, 
Meaning  and  Identity,  analyses  only  the  Chaupa  Singh  Rahit,  with  regard  to 
the  issue  of  gender.  In  general,  her  observation  on  the  six  Rahitnamas  is 
that  they  consist  of  an  extensive  amount  of  information  pointing  to  an 
increased  differentiation  between  women  and  men  in  the  Sikh  community. 
She  further  observes  that  the  rules  outlined  for  the  Guru's  Sikhs  make  it 
increasingly  clear  that  women  simply  were  not  included  in  the  ‘regular’ 
discipline  outlined  for  the  Khalsa.  Notions  of  impurity,  which  the  earliest 
Guru  had  strictly  censured,  were  here  also  associated  with  women,  as  was 
scepticism  with  regard  to  the  credibility  of  women.  Penance  was  also 
required  by  a man  who  ate  food  left  over  by  a woman.  According  to  her, 
the  Rahitnamas  give  the  impression  of  widening  the  gulf  between  male  and 
female  Sikhs  through  subtle  ways.44 

4 1 . http://www.sikhiwiki.org/index.php/Rahitname. 
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Among  Sikhs,  Rahit  means  a discipline  which  they  are  required  to 
follow  in  their  daily  life.  It  represents  their  life-style  and  is  an  index  of  their 
world-view.  Nama  means  a writing  or  a manual.  Rahitnama  is,  therefore,  a 
codified  statement  of  Sikhs'  conduct  in  life.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
comprehensive  list  of  do's  and  don'ts,  prescribing  how  a follower  should 
respond  or  behave  in  particular  situations.  While  all  the  Gurus  had  stressed 
virtuous  conduct  in  religious  life,  Guru  Gobind  Singh  is  credited  with 
having  said,  “He  alone  is  my  Sikh  who  follows  the  rahit.  In  fact  he  is  the 
Master  and  I am  his  disciple.”  Extensive  references  to  man's  conduct  in 
Gurbani  and  the  vars  of  Bhai  Gurdas  show  that  a distinct  Sikh  way  of  life 
had  emerged  by  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  with  emphasis  on  internal  as 
well  as  external  rahit.  The  Guru  says  : “He  who  sports  kes  without  the  rahit 
of  pahul,  is  a fool  and  an  imposter;  I will  not  see  him.  He  is  a sinner,  And  he 
should  drop  his  'garb'.”  The  guidelines  were  perhaps  not  put  together  in  a 
systematic  manner.  In  1699,  however,  when  Guru  Gobind  Singh  launched 
the  Khalsa  Order,  promulgation  of  detailed  injunctions  for  the  initiates  to 
follow  was  an  imperative  need.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that 
some  kind  of  rahitnama  was  drafted.  This  was  all  the  more  necessary, 
since  large  numbers  of  disciples  had  to  be  initiated  through  the  Amrit 
ceremony  by  several  teams  or  jathas  of  Panj  Piaras,  and  uniformity  of 
injunctions  had  to  be  ensured.  This  assumption  is  shared  by  all  scholars 
including  Piara  Singh  Padam  and  W.H.  McLeod.  Unfortunately,  no  such 
record  is  traceable.  All  the  extant  manuscripts  of  rahitnamas  date  back  to  a 
later  period,  although  most  of  them  claim  to  have  been  commissioned  or 
approved  by  Guru  Gobind  Singh  himself.  Chaupa  Singh's  Rahitnama  is  no 
exception.  Its  extant  versions  have  been  dated  between  1740  and  1765 
CE.45 

The  Rahit  involves  both  a belief  as  well  as  a perspective  as  for  more 
than  three  centuries  most  Sikhs  have  regarded  the  Rahit  as  absolutely 
central  to  their  faith.46  The  Rahit  thus  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  daily 
life  of  a devout  Khalsa  Sikh.  In  McLeod's  view,  the  Rahitnamas  represent 
the  normative  standard  of  Sikh  belief  and  behaviour.  They  do  not  project  the 
beliefs  of  an  ordinary  Sikh,  nor  do  they  describe  the  ordinary  Sikh's  way  of 
life.  The  Rahitnamas  however  supply  what  their  authors  regarded  as  the 
ideal  standard  for  a Khalsa  Sikh.47  Regarding  gender  issues  and  concerns  in 

45.  http://www.sikhism.us/hard-talk/76-the-chaupa-singh-rahitnama.html. 

46.  McLeod,  W.H.,  Sikhs  of  the  Khalsa  : A History  of  the  Khalsa  Rahit,  Oxford 
University  Press,  New  Delhi,  2005,  p.  3. 

47.  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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the  Rahitnamas , it  is  to  be  remembered  that  since  the  Rahitnamas  were  a 
by-product  of  the  creation  of  the  Khalsa  Panth  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
they  do  reflect  the  generally  held  social  views  of  the  time,  one  being  that  the 
men  must  fight  and  women  should  stay  at  home.  In  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  with  the  development  of  the  Singh  Sabha  movement,  women's 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  fellow-members  of  the  Khalsa  largely  fell  on  deaf 
years.  It  was  only  from  the  mid-twentieth  century  that  women's  voices 
came  to  be  heard  again  influenced  by  the  feminist  movement  of  western 
countries.48 

J.S.  Grewal's  article  “Sikhism  and  Gender”  is  written  mainly  in 
response  to  the  allegations  made  by  Doris  R.  Jakobsh  in  her  book, 
“ Relocating  Gender  in  Sikh  History  : Transformation,  Meaning  and 
Identity",  regarding  Gender  issues  within  the  Sikh  Panth.  In  the  context  of 
the  Sikh  Rahitnamas,  Grewal  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  view  taken  by 
Jakobsh  is  partial  and  therefore,  misleading.49  Regarding  the  negative 
images  of  women  portrayed  in  certain  places,  Grewal  says  that  the  images 
of  outcaste  women  are  used  only  contextually  for  a moral  message;  to 
regard  evil-mindedness,  cruelty,  slander  and  wrath  as  untouchable.50 
Referring  to  Doris's  analysis  of  the  Chaupa  Singh  Rahit-Nama,  as  being  a 
reflection  of  the  attitudes  in  the  tales  of  ‘wiles  of  women’  and  that  women 
were  not  included  in  the  ‘regular’  discipline  outlined  for  the  Khalsa;  Grewal 
goes  on  to  say  that  this  injunction  does  not  imply  that  religious  life  was  not 
open  to  Sikh  women.51  Spiritual  life  was  open  to  women.52  Doris  further 
goes  on  to  label  women  as  ‘secondary’  Sikhs,  which  is  only  due  to  lack  of 
proper  analysis  of  the  Rahitnama  as  a whole  for  gender  relations.  An 
indepth  analysis  would  lead  to  the  argument  that  women  remained 
respectable  members  of  the  Khalsa  social  order  as  much  as  of  the  earlier 
Sikh  social  order.53 
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ZAFARNAMA : ITS  HISTORICAL  IMPORTANCE 


Navdeep  Kaur* 


Zafarnama,  though,  meant  to  be  addressed  and  sent  to  Aurangzeb,  the 
Emperor  of  India,  begins  with  eulogy  of  Lord  Akal.  It  is  a letter  of  protest 
written  by  Guru  Gobind  Singh.1  The  Zafarnama,  or  epistle  of  victory,  was 
written,  paradoxically  enough,  in  the  dark  hour  of  defeat.2  After  the  battle  of 
Chamkaur,  Guru  Gobind  Singh  reached  Dina,3  passing  through  Jatpura, 
Chakhar,  Takhatpura,  Madheh  and  Khangar.  Sikh  tradition  holds  that  the  Guru 
was  given  warm  welcome  by  Lakhmir,  and  Shamir,  the  Chaudhries  of  Dina. 
The  Guru  was  put  up  in  the  house  of  Bhai  Sharda,  a carpenter. 

Tradition  holds  that  Guru  Gobind  Singh  received  two  letters  from 
Emperor  Aurangzeb  at  Anandpur  and  third  at  Dina.  The  contents  of  the  letter 
are  unknown  to  the  history.  Albeit,  Macauliffe,  without  quoting  his  source  of 
information,  gives  the  contents  thereof,4  the  authenticity  of  the  details  of 
which  is  quite  doubtful.  However,  the  points  which  figured  in  the  letter  were 
that  the  emperor  wanted  the  Guru  to  evacuate  Anandpur  and  to  see  him  in  the 
Deccan. 

Even  if  we  do  not  consider  that  the  letter  written  by  Guru  Gobind 
Singh  was  in  reply  to  the  correspondence  made  by  Emperor  Aurangzeb  with 
the  Guru,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Guru  wrote  a letter,  popularly  known  as 
Zafarnama,  which  is  by  all  means  a historic  letter. 

The  Guru  sent  this  letter  to  Emperor  Aurangzeb  through  his  trusted 
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Sikhs,  Bhai  Daya  Singh  and  Dharam  Singh,5  who  in  the  absence  of  modern 
facilities  of  transport  and  communication,  set  out  on  a long  journey  of  about 
600  kilometers,  from  Dina  to  Ahmadnagar,  where  the  emperor  was  engaged  in 
quelling  disturbances.  They  took  some  months  to  reach  there  experiencing  a 
great  difficulty  in  delivering  the  letter  to  Aurangzeb.  Ultimately,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  local  Sikhs,  the  letter  Was  successfully  managed  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Emperor  in  person.6 

It  is  written  in  the  Persian  language,  rhymed  Persian,  but  in  Gurmukhi 
letters.7  The  Zafarnama  has  three  parts  and  composed  in  one  hundred  and 
eleven  Baits  or  couplets.8  In  the  use  of  language,  the  Guru  is  lucid,  frank, 
ruthless  and  economical. 

The  first  part  of  Zafarnama  consists  of  twelve  couplets,  an  invocation 
to  God  to  resolve  his  difficulties.  It  begins  with  the  eulogy  of  Lord  Akal. 
These  couplets  dwell  on  some  of  the  virtues  of  the  Gracious  Sovran  who  is 
the  Lord  of  infinite  virtue,  the  Creator,  the  Sustainer,  the  Liberator,  the  Guider, 
the  Doer,  the  Knower,  the  Bestower,  the  Wonder  worker,  the  Adorable,  the 
Immaculate,  the  Beauteous,  the  Forgiver,  the  Defender  and  Exalter  of  the 
lowly.9 10  The  second  part  contains  sixty  six  verses,  thirteen  to  eighty  eight.  In 
the  beginning  he  condemns  the  emperor  for  his  failure  as  ruler  for  his 
communalism,  for  his  breach  of  faith  and  treachery  against  taking  an  oath  on 
the  Quran.  In  third  part  the  Guru  praises  Aurangzeb  for  certain  qualities  in  his 
character.  Second  and  third  part  of  Zafarnama  is  named  as  Dastaan. 

In  Dastaan  the  Guru  turns  his  attention  to  Aurangzeb  the  Emperor  and 
the  man.  With  precision  of  a very  fine  Surgeon  he  lays  bare  the  soul,  heart  and 
mind  of  Aurangzeb,  for  Aurangzeb  himself  to  see.  The  Dastaan  opens  with 
proven  lack  of  faith  in  the  words  of  Aurangzeb,  whether  given  in  the  name  of 
God  or  the  holy  Quran. 10  The  Guru  told  emperor  that  he  had  no  faith  in  his 
oaths,  which  he.  had  taken  in  the  name  of  the  prophet  and  God.  It  was  a 
severe  indictment  of  Aurangzeb  who  has  repeatedly  been  chided  for  breach  of 
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faith  caused  by  an  attack  by  the  Mughal  troops  on  the  Sikhs  after  he  had 
vacated  Anandpur  on  solemn  assurances  given  to  them  by  him  and  his  officers. 
The  Guru  writes: 

The  bakhshis  and  diwan  of  the  emperor  were  liars  and  were  not  true  to 
the  oaths  taken  the  holy  Quran. 1 1 
The  Guru  Argues: 

Had  I worn  on  Quran , even  secretly,  I would  have  abided  by  that  but 
you  did  not.12  Let  me  know  how  could  I believe  your  oaths.13  God  shows  the 
right  path  to  those  who  believe  in  the  oath  of  Quran. 14  I believe  you  are  a liar 
throwing  away  your  religion  and  faith  to  the  winds.15  A man  who  is  firm 
believer  of  religion  stands  by  his  promise.16 

The  Guru  further  wrote  that  he  had  received  the  emperor’s  letter  and 
verbal  message  through  his  officials.17  “He  should  ease  the  situation  and  bring 
the  matter  to  peaceful  end.  He  should  be  true  to  his  thought  and  word.18  The 
Guru  was  never  in  the  favour  of  fighting  and  bloodshed.  He  always  wanted  to 
settle  down  the  disputes  in  an  amicable  and  peaceful  manner.  He  further  adds: 

“When  all  means  fail,  it  is  lawful  to  hold  a sword  in  one’s  hand  as  a last 
resort”.19 

The  emphasis  is  on  ‘the  last  resort’  rather  than  to  make  an  offensive 
attack.  Regarding  the  battle  of  Chamkaur  the  Guru  says:  “After  all  how  could 
my  men  carry  on  the  fight,  when  only  forty  of  them  were  attacked  by  a 
countless  horde."20 

The  contents  of  the  Zafarnama  show  that  the  bigoted  Emperor  was 
biased,  cunning  and  hypocrite.  The  Guru  chides  the  Emperor  for  having  acted 
against  God  and  the  prophet : “you  are  faithless  and  irreligious”.21  The  Guru 
described  Aurangzeb  as  ‘oath  breaker  and  deceitful  man  whose  oaths  on  the 
Quran  were  fraudulent  and  meaningless.  He  very  boldly  informs  him  : ‘“Even 


11.  Zafarnama,  Verses  13-14. 
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if  you  swear  a hundred  times  on  the  Quran,  I won’t  trust  you  for  a single 
moment”.22 

As  the  limitations  or  compulsions  of  the  letter  demanded,  the  Guru  had 
to  be  very  concise  and  brief.  Then  the  Guru  makes  the  mention  of  the  battle 
of  Chamkaur  in  the  Zafarnama.  He  was  taken  by  surprise  and  forced  into  the 
pitched  battle  with  only  forty  of  his  serving  comrades  against  over  whelming 
odds.  All  his  comrades  as  well  as  his  two  sons  were  killed  in  the  action.23 
Zafarnama  is  the  only  contemporary  source  which  provides  the  microscopic 
study  of  the  battle  of  Chamkaur. 

In  58,  59,  60  and  61  stanzas,  Guru  reminded  Aurangzeb  of  some  vital 
items  of  his  oath  taken.  Some  writers  have  tried  to  give  different  meaning  to 
61st  couplet  opening  that  the  Guru  is  repeating  here  and  earlier  three  couplets 
(58,  59  and  60)  the  words  of  Aurangzeb  as  written  on  the  front-piece  of 
Quran  sent  through  his  Qazi.  They  infer  that  it  is  not  the  Guru  who  is 
addressing  Aurangzeb  in  these  couplets.  And  in  this  couplet  (61)  the  Guru 
reminds  Aurangzeb  about  his  offering  of  conferring  the  title  of  Ek-Hazari 
(Master  of  one  thousand  horse).24  In  the  next  six  couplets  the  Guru  takes 
Aurangzeb  to  task  for  his  unjust  governance,  his  cruelty,  his  so  called 
continence  religiousness  and  justice,  his  heartless  killing,  his  acting  unwisely 
at  the  suggestions  of  his  courtiers.25 

Next,  the  Guru  describes  the  kingship  of  the  lord.  His  relentlessness  in 
dealing  with  nescient  the  unmindful  who  like  Aurangzeb  are  not  lord-aware, 
his  magnanimity  and  graciousness  as  the  Sustainer  of  all  beings.  His  being  the 
true  Guide,  the  true  protector  and  Friend  of  the  lowly  in  comparison  to  the 
Kingship  of  Aurangzeb.  In  couplets  87  to  92  the  Guru  yvrites  about  some 
Good  qualities  of  Aurangzeb  but  they  are  not  enough  to  merit  consideration  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  For  they  fall  for  short  of  being  a truly  religious  and  good 
man.  The  Guru  brings  in  greater  relief  the  puny  power  of  a malefic  mind 
against  the  infinite  power  and  grace  of  Lord  Akal  in  protection  of  the  faithful 
and  lovely.  He  reminds  Aurangzeb  the  relentless  and  ruthless  gyrations  of 
time,  in  whose  debris  are  burried  countless  mighty  kings  of  the  past.26 

Most  of  the  versions  of  Zafarnama,  agree  in  respect  of  108  couplets 
with  slight  variations  at  a few  places.  There  is  open  disagreement  in  respect 
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of  couplets  (58, 59, 60)  where  the  latter  two  of  them  appear  to  be  interpolations 
to  justify  the  odd  explanation  of  the  fist  one  (61).  The  latter  two  are  not 
included  in  this  version,  as  they  are  against  the  spirit  and  tone  of  epistle. 

The  purpose  of  writing  the  epistle  was  clearly  to  soften  down  the 
monarch  and  hammers  home  the  cruelty  and  deception  practised  by  him. 
Through  this  letter.  Guru  told  Emperor  Aurangzeb  that  he  possessed  a limited 
power  and  the  Supreme  authority  lay  in  the  hands  of  God.  The  Guru  accused 
the  Emperor  and  his  officials  of  backing  out  from  their  promises  and  criticised 
their  behaviour.  They  did  not  act  in  the  true  spirit  of  religion  and  in  the  name 
of  religion  they  had  betrayed  the  people.  The  Guru  further  stated  the  Emperor, 
because  of  his  tyranny  and  high  handedness  had  misled  Muslims.  The  letter 
was  sort  of  report  about  the  misdeeds  of  Emperor  and  his  government,  rather 
than  a petition  as  pointed  out  by  some  of  writers. 

However,  the  Zafarnama  has  been  interpreted  by  some  historians  and 
writers  according  to  their  own  whims  and  views.  Muhammad  Latif  argues 
how  and  why  the  Zafarnama  had  been  written  by  the  Guru.  He  writes 
incorrectly  as  under: 

“Towards  the  close  of  the  region  of  Aurangzeb,  the  Guru  lived  at  peace 
at  Anandpur.  But  the  king,  who  was  then  in  the"  Dekhan,  always  felt  anxious 
about  him.  He  therefore,  issued  a mandate  summoning  Guru  Gobind  to  his 
presence.  When  the  messenger  reached  and  delivered  the  royal  firman  to  him, 
he  kissed  it  and  placed  it  on  his  head  in  token  of  respect.  He  treated  the 
messenger  with  the  greatest  honour,  and  told  him  that  he  regarded  himself  as 
a dependent  and  vassal  of  the  ‘king  of  kings’  and  that  to  obey  his  Majesty’s 
command  would  be  an  honour  to  him,  but  that  before  accompanying  the 
messenger,  he  would  like  to  submit  his  grievances  to  the  Emperor  in  writing”.27 
Mohd.  Latif  concludes:  “The  having  been  sealed  was  delivered  to  the 
messenger,  who  was  honoured  with  rich  presents.  Along  with  this  letter  was 
sent  the  Guru’s  emissary  Bhai  Daya  Singh.  The  Emperor  pleased  with  the 
contents  of  letter  and  with  appearances  and  dress  of  the  Bhai  who  had 
accompanied  it.  He  bestowed  dresses  of  honour  and  valuable  presents  for  the 
Guru”.28 

On  the  other  hand,  Cunningham  the  famous  English  historian  on  Punjab 
writes  : “While  thus  living  in  retirement,  messengers  arrived  to  Summon  him 
to  the  Emperor’s  presence;  but  Gobind  Singh  replied  to  Aurangzeb  in  a series 
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of  Parables,  admonitory  of  kings.  Pastly  in  a letter  which  accompanied  them 
he  remonstrates  rather  than  humble  himself.  He  denounces  the  wrath  of  God 
:mpon  the  Monarch,  rather  than  deprecate  the  imperial  anger  against  himself 
thfe  Khalsa  will  avenge  him.  He  refers  to  Guru  Nanak’s  religious  reform  and 
^briefly  alludes  to  the  deaths  of  Guru  Arjun  and  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur.  He  was, 
as  one  without  earthly  link,  patiently  awaiting  deaths,  and  fearing  none  but  the 
sole  emperor,  the  king  of  kings.  Nor,  said  he,  are  the  prayers  of  the  poor 
ineffectual;  and  on  the  day  of  reckoning  it  would  be  seen  how  the  emperor 
would  justify  his  manifold  cruelties  and  oppressions”.29 

To  conclude,  this  historic  document  from  Guru  Gobind  Singh’s  pen 
provides  us  useful  information  about  Guru’s  relations  with  Emperor  Aurangzeb. 
It  also  gives  us  interesting  hints  about  the  political  situation  of  the  time  as  well 
as  provides  us  a clear  insights  into  the  unbending  spirit  of  the  Guru  in  the  face 
of  the  most  horrid  circumstances.  Zafarnama  is  characteristic  of  sublimity  of 
the  Guru.  It  reflects  the  Guru’s  faith  in  righteousness  and  high  moral  purpose. 
It  condemns  what  is  unjust  and  tyrannical.  It  extols  what  is  true  and  morally 
right,  it  is  considered  as  a forthright  essay  in  diplomacy  known  to  history  as 
it  emphatically  reiterates  the  sovereignty  of  morality  in  the  affairs  of  the  state 
as  much  as  in  the  conduct  of  individual  human  behaviour.  It  regards  means  as 
important  as  the  end.  Absolute  truthfulness  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  sovereign 
as  of  any  one  of  the  ordinary  citizens. 


29.  I.K.  Gujral,  Zafarnama  Epistle  of  Victory  in  Persian,  New  Delhi,  2000,  pp.  26-27. 


GIANI  GIAN  SINGH’S  (1822-1921)  INTERPRETATION  OF 
EARLY  NAMDHARI  TRADITION 

(Late  19th  Century  Perspective) 

Sulakhan  Singh* 


1 . 1 The  Namdharis  constitute  a modem  sect  of  the  Sikhs.  They  do  not 
have  a very  long  past,  just  spanning  over  a period  of  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
They  trace  their  foundation  to  Baba  Balak  Singh  who  died  in  1862  A.D.  The 
subsequent  Namdhari  tradition  developed  and  continued  under  the  leadership 
of  his  disciple-successor  Baba  Ram  Singh  and  his  successors.  Baba  Hari  Singh 
(alias  Budh  Singh)  and  Baba  Partap  Singh.  Since  1959,  Satguru  Jagjit  Singh  is 
continuing  the  Namdhari  mission  at  its  headquarters  at  Bhaini  Sahib  in  Ludhiana 
district  of  Punjab.  The  other  famous  centres  of  the  Namdharis  are  also 
functioning  at  Jeevan  Nagar  near  Sirsa  in  Haryana  and  at  the  Namdhari  Darbar 
at  New  Delhi  as  well  as  at  some  other  places  of  recognition.  In  this  way,  in  a 
period  of  less  than  two  centuries,  the  Namdharis  have  developed  their  own 
identity  not  only  in  respect  to  their  belief  system  but  also  in  terms  of  their 
response  to  the  given  socio-religious  and  political  milieu. 

2.1  Some  scattered  information  on  the  early  Namdhari  history,  no 
doubt,  is  available  in  the  official  records  but  hardly  there  is  any  contemporary 
account  of  the  self-image  of  the  Kukas  by  a Kuka  scholar  of  nineteenth  century. 
Hence,  Giani  Gian  Singh’s  account  of  the  early  Namdharis  or  the  Kukas  df 
late  nineteenth  century  in  his  Sri  Gur  Panth  Parkash  (1889  A.D.)  deserves 
our  special  attention.1  It  is  worth  adding  here  that  some  Namdhari  and  Non- 
Namdhari  scholars  such  as  Bhai  Kala  Singh,2  Inder  Singh  Chakarvarty,3  Nidhan 
Singh  Alam,4  Balwant  Singh5  and  Swam  Singh  Snehi6  have  shown  keen  interest 

* Professor,  Department  of  History,  Guru  Nanak  Dev  University,  Amritsar. 

1.  A brief  account  of  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  (as  narrated  by  Giani  Gian  Singh)  was  published 
both  in  English  and  Punjabi  by  the  Manager  of  Sat  jug,  Jiwan  Nagar,  Sirsa,  1988. 

2.  Bhai  Kala  Singh,  Singhan  Namdhariyan  Da  Shahid  Bilas,  Gurmat  Press,  Amritsar, 
1913. 

3.  Inder  Singh  Chakarvarty,  Namdhari  Itihas  (part  I),  Bhaini  Sahib,  Ludhjana,  1934. 

4.  SantNidhan  Singh,  Satguru  Bilas,  Montgomery,  1939. 

5.  Balwant  Singh,  Sri  Satguru  Ram  Singh  ji,  Bhaini  Sahib,  1 943. 

6.  He  has  contributed  several  articles  on  the  history  of  the  Namdhari  movement  and  its 
historiography  which  have  been  mostly  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  Punjab  History 
Conference  every  year  by  Punjabi  University,  Patiala. 
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in  the  history  of  the  Kukas.  Among  the  modern  historians  of  the  Sikhs  and  the 
Punjab,  who  took  keen  interest  in  exploring  and  explaining  the  Namdhari  history, 
the  names  of  Ganda  Singh,7  Fauja  Singh8  and  W.H.  McLeod9  are  found  worth 
mentioning  here.  Significantly,  it  may  be  noted  that  much  of  this  writing  was 
done  immediately  before  and  after  India  got  independence.  Thus,  by  now, 
fairly  a good  number  of  general  and  scholarly  works  are  available  on  the 
Namdharis.10 

3.1  For  the  purpose  of  better  understanding  of  Giani  Gian  Singh’s 
perceptions  of  early  Namdhari  history,  it  is  pertinent  to  know  something  about 
his  credentials  as  a scholar  of  Sikh  history  and  Sikh  sects.  He  has  written 
nearly  two  dozen  works  on  history  of  the  Sikhs. 1 1 His  Sri  Gur  Panth  Parkash 
is  available  in  different  versions  published  by  different  agencies.  As  the  text  of 
these  versions  varies  considerably,  the  present  paper  has  been  based  on  the 
text  of  a litho  copy  of  the  Panth  Parkash  prepared  by  Kaka  Singh  of  Amritsar 
in  1889  A.D.  It  consists  of  960  folios.12 

3.2  In  his  Panth  Parkash,  Giani  Gian  Singh  makes  a clear  reference  to 
his  religious  affiliation  with  the  Nirmala  Sikh  tradition.  He  refers  to  Pandit 
Tara  Singh  Narotam  as  his  literary  mentor  and  Mahant  Veer  Singh  of  Dera 
Baba  Gandha  Singh  at  Barnala  as  his  religious  preceptor.  On  the  whole,  he 
lived  for  the  period  of  nearly  a century  witnessing  a political  change  and  the 
period  of  Sikh  resurgence.  His  writings  on  the  Sikh  past  and  the  history  of  the 
Sikh  sects  need  to  be  understood  in  this  context. 

4. 1 By  the  time  Giani  Gian  Singh  completed  his  Panth  Parkash,  the 
Namdhari  or  the  Kuka  tradition  had  been  evolving  from  the  last  three  decades 
having  its  genesis  in  the  mid  nineteenth  century.  His  treatment  of  the  Kukas  is 
important  because  he  thought  of  them  as  “an  offshoot  of  the  Khalsa  Panth”. 
They  were  better  known  as  the  Namdharis  due  to  their  staunch  belief  in  the 


7.  Ganda  Singh,  Kukian  di  Vithiya,  Khalsa  College,  Amritsar,  1 944. 

8.  Fauja  Singh  Bajwa,  Kuka  Movement,  Motilal  Banarsi  Dass,  Delhi,  1965. 

9.  W.  H.  McLeod,  “The  Kukas  a millanarian  sect  of  the  Punjab”,  The  Panjab  Past  and 
Present  (ed.  Ganda  Singh),  Vol.  XIII,  Punjabi  University,  Patiala,  1979. 

10.  For  a more  recent  work  on  the  Namdharis,  see  : Kuldip  Singh,  The  Namdhari  Movement: 
Continuity  and  Change  (1857-1959),  Ph.D.  Thesis,  Guru  Nanak  Dev  University, 
Amritsar. 

11.  For  comprehensive  analysis  of  Giani  Gian  Singh's  writings,  see  : Sukhdial  Singh, 
Historical  Analysis  of  Giani  Gian  Singh's  Writings,  UICS(P)  Ltd.,  Jalandhar,  1996. 

12.  Giani  Gian  Singh,  Sri  Gur  Panth  Parkash,  (M.S.  1889  A.D.  : Litho  second  edition), 
folios  959-60  (note  by  Giani  Gian  Singh).  Its  first  edition  was  published  from  Delhi  in 
1880. 
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Naam  Simran  or  the  practice  of  recitation  of  .the  name  of  Almighty.  He  makes 
it  clear  that  his  contemporaries  preferred  to  call  them  Kukas  because  they 
emitted  loud  shrieks  while  reciting  the  name  of  God.13 

5.1  In  regard  to  the  genesis  of  the  Namdharis,  Giani  Gian  Singh  writes 
that  Balak  Singh  Arora,  from  whom  they  traced  their  descent,  was  born  in 
1799  A.D  at  village  Chhoie  on  the  banks  of  river  Attock  in  Pothohar  region.14 
Balak  Singh  was  very  popular  in  his  area  for  holding  the  Satsangs 
(congregations).  It  was  in  the  year  1828  A.D.  that  he  moved  to  the  village 
Hazro  alongwith  his  brother  and  settled  over  there  to  earn  his  living  by  the 
profession  of  shopkeeping.  Giani  Gian  Singh  writes  that  due  to  his  extreme 
devotion  to  God,  Balak  Singh  became  very  famous  in  that  region  too.15 

6. 1 Significantly,  the  Namdharis  had  a staunch  belief  in  ( Baba)  Ram 
Singh  as  an  incarnation  of  the  tenth  Sikh  Guru,  Guru  Gobind  Singh.  Ram 
Singh  was  born  in  1815  A.D  in  the  house  of  Jassa  Singh  carpenter  of  village 
Bhaini  in  Ludhiana  district.  He  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  the  army  of 
Lahore  Darbar.  In  1841  A.D.  he  went  to  Hazro  in  connection  with  his  service, 
where  he  met  Balak  Singh,  who  blessed  him  and  directed  to  spread  the  mission 
of  Guru  Gobind  Singh.16 

6.2  Ram  Singh  was  very  much  devoted  to  the  mission  of  Guru  Gobind 
Singh.  He  persuaded  his  contemporaries  to  keep  uncut  hair  and  abstain  from 
using  intoxicants  of  any  type.  Giani  Gian  Singh  emphatically  states  that  Ram 
Singh  gained  considerable  prominence  among  the  Khalsa  Sikhs  who  felt  obliged 
to  him  as  the  Khalsa  Panth  had  begun  to  flourish  tremendously.  Not  only  this, 
under  the  influence  of  Baba  Ram  Singh’s  personality,  many  addicts  gave  up 
the  use  of  intoxicants  as  well  as  the  habits  of  meat  eating  and  stealing.  Thus, 
in  this  way,  many  gathered  around  him  to  experience  the  charm  of  his  sermons. 
Giani  Gian  Singh  writes  that  Ram  Singh  earned  his  living  by  selling  iron  and 
cloth  and  the  offerings  he  received  from  his  followers  were  used  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  hangar  or  the  community  kitchen.17 

6.3  As  regards  their  belief  system,  the  followers  of  Ram  Singh  recited 
the  name  of  God  with  the  help  of  some  musical  instruments.  Also,  they 
performed  Havan  and  recited  the  Bani  of  Sikh  Gurus  at  the  same  time.  They 
bathed  their  hair  at  night  and  recited  the  name  of  God.  Both  men  and  women 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  875. 

14.  Loc.  cit. 

15.  Sri  Gur  Panth  Parkash  (MS  1 889),  folio  876. 

16.  Loc.  cit. 

17.  Sri  Gur  Panth  Parkash  (MS  1 889),  folio  877. 
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wore  white  clean  clothes,  Kachh  (shorts),  Kara  (iron  bangle),  Kard  (knife) 
and  used  woolen  rosary  for  Naam  Simran. 18 

7.1  Generally,  the  Namdhari  followers  of  Ram  Singh  did  not  marry 
outside  the  sphere  of  their  own  fraternity.  Significantly  indeed,  by  not  extending 
charity  to  the  Brahmans,  they  denied  them  the  right  to  perform  rites  and 
ceremonies  relating  to  marriage,  birth,  and  death.  They  usually  performed 
their  marriage  ceremonies  in  the  presence  of  Guru  Granth  Sahib.  In  this  way, 
they  took  the  stance  of  staunch  critics  of  the  Hindu  priestly  elements  who  had 
a conflict  with  the  Sikh  reformists  of  their  shrines.  In  this  context,  Giani  Gian 
Singh  has  made  some  significant  references  to  Ram  Singh’s  visits  to  the  Sikh 
Gurdwaras  at  Dam  Dama  Sahib,  Muktsar,  Anandpur  Sahib  and  at  Amritsar, 
where  the  Pujaris  (priests)  had  shown  their  wrath  to  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  Nirmala  Sikhs. 19  In  this  way, 
Giani  Gian  Singh  has  perhaps  tried  to  justify  the  mission  of  Guru  Gobind 
Singh  and  the  stance  of  the  Kuka  Sikhs  towards  the  priests  or  the  Pujaris  of 
the  historical  Sikh  shrines. 

8.1  Significantly,  Giani  Gian  Singh  has  alf  praise  for  the  Kuka  martyrs 
who  lost  their  lives  during  the  period  from  1863  to  1 873.  They  had  protested 
against  the  cow  slaughtering  in  the  butcher  houses  at  Amritsar.  He  writes  that 
the  Kukas  happily  offered  themselves  for  sacrificing  their  lives  at  Malerkotla. 
The  army  of  the  Patiala  State  is  said  to  have  played  truant  in  getting  the  Kukas 
arrested  by  the  British.  Giani  Gian  Singh  writes  that  when  the  Kukas  were 
being  blown  with  the  cannons,  they  very  calmly  kept  reciting  the  name  of 
God.  The  Chiefs  of  the  Phulkian  states  and  the  Bgitish  officials  were  perplexed 
to  see  the  courage  shown  by  the  Kuka  martyrs.  During  this  period.  Ram 
Singh  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Rangoon  (Burma).20  Many  of  the  Kukas  were 
also  sent  to  some  other  places  in  order  to  dismember  or  discourage  the  ‘Panth’ 
of  the  Namdharis.  However,  the  line  of  succession  of  theNamdharis,  continued 
from  Ram  Singh  to  Baba  Hari  Singh  (alias  Budh  Singh).21 

9. 1 On  the  whole,  Giani  Gian  Singh  claims  his  account  of  the  Namdharis 
as  true  one.  Undoubtedly,  his  understanding  or  interpretation  of  the  Namdhari 
tradition  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  has  a value  of  its  own  in  the  sense  of 
being  an  earliest  available  account  of  the  Namdhari  past.  However,  his 
observations  and  perceptions,  need  to  be  corroborated  in  the  light  of  various 

18.  Ibid.,  folio  878. 

19.  Ibid.,  folio  879. 

20.  Ibid.,  folio  880. 

2 1 . Loc.  cit. 
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contemporary  official  records  of  the  same  period  available  in  the  National 
Archives  of  India,  New  Delhi.  For  enhancing  our  comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  Namdharis,  Giani  Gian  Singh’s  interpretation  of  the  Namdhari  tradition 
may  also  be  compared  with  the  later  perspectives  on  their  history  written  by 
both  the  Namdhari  and  Non-Namdhari  scholars. 


HISTORICAL  TESTIMONY....  AN  EVALUATION  OF  SOME 
SOURCE  MATERIAL  ON  EARLY  MEDIEVAL  PUNJAB 


Kavita  * 

There  is,  of  course,  paucity  of  contemporary  and  near  contemporary 
sources  on  the  medieval  period  of  the  history  of  Punjab  which  is  virtually 
by  and  large  the  history  of  the  Sikhs.  The  present  paper  reveals  the  nature 
of  the  sources  available  and  assesses  their  merits  and  demerits.  A critical 
appreciation  will  decidedly  prove  useful  in  reconstructing  the  history  of  the 
period  under  reference. 

Contemporary  Muslim  writers  and  historians  took  a little  notice  of  the 
Sikh  Movement  initiated  by  the  Sikh  Gurus.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  only 
in  the  later  stage  that  the  Mughal  authorities  took  a keen  and  serious  view  of 
the  uptrend,  spread  and  organisation  of  Sikh  institutions  and  that  too  in  a 
mis-conceived  way.  The  statement  of  Jahangir,  the  Mughal  Emperor  about 
Guru  Arjan  duly  recorded  in  Tuzak-i-Jahangiri,  his  autobiography  is  worthy 
of  thoughtful  note  here  : 

Several  simple  minded  Hindus,  not  only  so,  but  many  a 
stupid  Muslims  too,  had  been  tempted  by  his  manners  and 
teachings.  He  was  talked  about  as  a religious  and  temporal 
guide.  He  was  called  Guru  and  from  all  sides  throngs  of 
foolish  people  would  approach  him  and  express  great 
devotion  to  him.  This  busy  traffic  had  been  continuing  for 
three  or  four  generations.  For  years  together  the  idea  had 
been  constantly  coming  to  my  mind  that  either  I should  stop 
this  false  course  or  he  should  be  forced  to  embrace  Islam.1 

Above  statement  of  Emperor  Jahangir  gives  an  explicit  evidence  of 
his  fanatical  and  hostile  way  of  thinking  about  the  Sikh  movement  and  the 
execution  of  Guru  Arjan  Dev  was  highly  shocking  and  shot  in  the  arm  to 
the  entire  community  of  the  Sikhs.  Of  course,  there  was  a strong  reaction 
to  it. 

* Lecturer  (Adhoc),  Department  of  Punjab  Historical  Studies,  Punjabi  University,  Patiala. 
1.  Emperor  Nur-ud-Din  Muhammad  Jahangir,  Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri,  Nawal  Kishore 
Press,  Lucknow,  nd,  p.  272. 
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Muslim  contemporary  and  near  contemporary  writers  almost  took  a 
light  view  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Sikh  Movement  to  the  extent  that 
only  a casual  and  fragmentary  account  of  the  achievements  of  the  Sikh 
Gurus  is  available  in  the  significant  contemporary  writings  of  the  Muslim 
authors.2  Only  two  examples  will  be  sufficient  here  to  illustrate  the  point. 

A contemporary  Parsi  Mobid  of  Guru  Hargobind,  gives  a casual 
account  of  the  activities  of  the  Sikh  Gurus  in  his  Dabistan-i-Mazahib  under 
the  sub-title  ‘Nanak  Panthis’.  Nevertheless,  the  information  whatever 
scantly  it  is,  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  indispensable.  Of  course,  there 
is  no  denial  to  it  that  he  pays  no  serious  attention  to  the  evaluation  of 
Sikhism,  the  conflict  with  the  Mughal  Government  and  the  battles  fought  by 
the  Guru  and  his  disciples  with  the  Mughal  Faujdars  etc.  The  foundation  of 
the  Akal  Takht,  “The  Throne  of  the  Immortal”  and  Martial  concerns  of  the 
Guru  and  his  Sikhs  have  absolutely  been  neglected  by  the  author  of  the 
Dabistan. 

Moreover,  the  author  of  Dabistan  has  not  been  able  to  comprehend 
the  legacy  of  the  Akal  Takht.  After  his  battles,  Guru  Hargobind  did  not  think 
it  wise  to  stay  either  at  Amritsar  or  Kartarpur  or  at  Phagwara  for  reasons  of 
safty.  All  these  places  were  situated  along  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  leading 
from  Delhi  to  Lahore.  He  retired  into  the  secluded  hills  lying  to  the  north  of 
the  Punjab  and  settled  down  at  Kiratpur.  After  the  Guru’s  migration  to 
Kiratpur  during  the  1630's,  no  Guru  of  the  Sikhs  stayed  permanently  at 
Amritsar.  Consequently,  the  institution  of  Akal  Takht  remained  inactive.  But 
it  goes  without  saying  that  this  institution  of  the  Sikhs  assumed  the  form 
and  shape  of  a well-developed  effectuation.  Anyhow,  its  revival  under  the 
changed  circumstances  was  certain,  obligatory  and  unavoidable. 

However,  the  profile  of  certain  issues  given  by  the  author  of 
Dabistan-i-Mazahib  is  one  of  the  most  informative  works  on  the  history  of 
a number  of  religions,  written  in  the  year  1644.  Its  section  on  'Nanak 


2.  Mobid  writes  in  his  Dabistan  : 

When  Nanak  relinquished  his  mortal  frame,  he  reappeared  into  the  body  of  Guru 
Angad.  Guru  Angad  is  the  incarnation  of  Guru  Nanak.  Afterwards  on  his  demise  his 
body  entered  into  the  body  of  Guru  Amardas.  In  the  same  way  he  chose  his  abode 
in  Guru  Ram  Das  who  likewise,  entered  into  Guru  Arjan's  body.  Everyone  of  them 
was  known  as  Mahal.  They  said  that  anyone  who  has  no  reliance  in  Guru  Arjan  as 
the  manifestation  of  Baba  Nanak  himself,  he  becomes  a non-believer. 
‘Dabistan-i-Mazahib’  in  Makhiz-i-Tawarikh-i-Sikhan  (ed.  Ganda  Singh),  Sikh 
History  Society,  Amritsar,  1949,  pp.  34-35. 
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Panthis'  is  the  first  from  the  pen  of  a Muslim,  written  in  Persian  script 
providing  a brief  account  of  the  Sikh  Gurus  and  their  following  upto  the 
mid-seventeenth  century.  The  author  was  a contemporary  of  Guru 
Hargobind  and  Guru  Har  Rai,  the  sixth  and  seventh  Gurus  of  the  Sikhs 
respectively  and  had  personal  acquaintance  with  them. 

T.W.  Beals  argues  that  having  a religious  bent  of  mind,  the  author  of 
Dabistan  probes  in  an  objective  manner  into  five  main  religions  of  his  times. 
The  portion  of  the  work  ‘Nanak  Panthis’  furnishes  sketchy  account  but 
accommodates  us  with  first  hand  information,  which  is  almost  not  traceable 
in  any  other  writing  on  the  infant  Sikh  faith. 

Muhammad  Hasham  Khafi  Khan,  the  writer  of  Muntakhab-ul-Lubab 
does  not  make  any  issue  of  the  battles  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh  with  the  hilly 
rulers  and  the  Mughal  authorities  though  the  fact  remains  that  the  conflict 
with  the  Mughal  Faujdars  was  a more  serious  matter. 

However,  it  was  left  to  the  devotees  of  the  Sikh  Gurus  to  put  to 
writing  whatever  came  to  their  notice  supplying  the  indispensable  source 
material  describing  the  myths  and  miracles,  the  motivations  and  influences 
of  the  times.  Sakhis ,3 4 5  Gurbilases 4 and  Parkashs 5 are  obviously  to  the  point 
instances  of  such  writings.  These  writings  can  prove  helpful  in  producing  a 
dynamic  record  of  the  activities  of  the  Sikh  Gurus  if  used  with  the  original 
and  primary  sources  like  the  Bachittar  Natak,6 7  Sri  Gur  Sobha1  etc.  in  an 
historical  perspective  with  care  and  caution. 

Bhai  Gurdas,  a contemporary  of  Guru  Arjan  Dev  and  Guru  Hargobind 
wrote  Vars  in  Gurmukhi  script,  known  as  key  to  the  Adi  Granth  which 

3.  Sakhis  present  the  life  and  times  of  the  Sikh  Gurus  in  the  devotional  spirit.  For 
instance,  Sau  Sakhi  relates  some  anecdotes  pertaining  to  the  life  of  Guru  Gobind 
Singh.  It  was  dictated  by  one  Baba  Ram  Koerji,  also  called  Gurbakhsh  Singh,  as  the 
tradition  goes,  and  was  written  by  Bhai  Sahib  Singh.  It  contains  certain 
anachronistic  remarks. 

4.  Prominent  Gurbilases  include  Gurbilas  Patshahi  10  written  by  Bhai  Koer  Singh. 
The  other  one  is  that  of  Sukha  Singh.  Both  give  an  interesting  and  useful  account  of 
Guru  Gobind  Singh  and  his  times  and  both  require  historical  scrutiny. 

5.  Prachin  Panth  Parkash  by  Rattan  Singh  Bhangu  is  a mine  of  information  on  the 
Sikh-Afghan  and  Sikh-Mughal  conflict.  Whereas  Mehma  Prakash  (Kavita)  by  Sarup 
Das  Bhalla  throws  prominent  light  on  the  Sikh  Gurus. 

6.  Bachittar  Natak,  a part  of  Dasam  Granth  is  an  auto-biography  of  Guru  Gobind 
Singh  and  touches  significant  aspects  of  his  life. 

7.  Sri  Gitr  Sobha  (ed.  Ganda  Singh,  Patiala,  1967),  written  by  Kavi  Sainapat  deemed  to 
be  one  of  the  fifty-two  poets  of  the  Court  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh  is  an  informative 
work. 
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throw  useful  but  scanty  light  on  the  life  and  times  of  Guru  Hargobind,  who 
founded  the  Akal  Takht  and  made  it  a centre  of  his  martial  activities.  Even 
fragmentary  statements  of  Bhai  Gurdas  given  in  his  Vars  provide  useful 
information  on  the  position  and  martial  concerns  of  Guru  Hargobind  : 

‘Panj  piale  panj  pir  chhatam  pir  betha  gur  bhari  Arjun  kaia  palt  ke 
murat  Hargobind  savari.  Dal  bhanjan  Gur  surma  vadh  jodha  bau 
parupkari.’ 8 

The  use  of  the  word  'vanquisher'  of  the  battles  by  Bhai  Gurdas  is  in 
itself  significant.  This  indicates  the  Guru's  achievements  in  organising  a sort 
of  army  at  the  Akal  Takht  and  the  battles  fought  by  him  against  the  hill 
chiefs  and  Mughal  faujdars  to  defend  the  claims  of  self  conscience  and  to 
uphold  the  dharma  enunciated  by  Guru  Nanak. 

Bhai  Gurdas  also  gives  useful  hints  about  other  Sikh  Gurus  and  their 
times.  He  supplies  a useful  list  of  names  of  the  Sikhs  of  the  times  of  the 
Sikh  Gurus  in  his  work.  A booklet  entitled  Sikhan-di-Bhagat  Mala  or  Gur 
Ratnavali  was  later  on  produced  on  the  basis  of  Bhai  Gurdas's  Vars.  Bhai 
Gurdas  also  wrote  stories  pertaining  to  the  holy  and  the  enterprising  Sikhs. 
He  has  even  put  to  writing  though  briefly  certain  mythological  events  from 
the  Puranas.  The  hints  given  in  the  Vars  are  evidently  a rich  source  of 
information  for  investigating  the  martial  interest  of  Guru  Hargobind. 

Sri  Gur  Sobha  authored  by  Kavi  Sainapat,  one  of  the  fifty-two  Court 
poets  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh  deals  with  different  achievements  of  the  Guru 
which  include  the  creation  of  the  Khalsa,  the  martial  concerns  of  the  Guru 
namely  his  battles  with  the  Mughal  Faujdars  and  the  hill  chiefs,  the 
formation  and  organisation  of  the  Guru's  army  etc. 

Sainapat's  work  has  a contribution  to  Sikh  history  in  many  ways.  A 
casual  instance  will  suffice  here.  Sainapat's  work  is  the  earliest  source 
traced  so  far  in  Gurmukhi  literature,  which  gives  the  connotation  of  the 
word  'misl'  as  a group.  It  agrees  with  Persian  literature  throughout  that 
calls  it  groh-e-Sikhan.  Rattan  Singh  Bhangu  and  some  other  contemporary 
writers  presenting  their  accounts  on  Sikh-Mughal  and  Sikh-Afghan  struggle 
use  the  word  'misl'  in  the  same  sense. 

Sainapat's  writing  is  forceful  and  impressive.  By  studying  his 
description  of  the  battles  of  the  Guru  against  the  hill  chiefs  and  the 
Mughals,  one  feels  as  if  one  is  a participant  in  these  conflicts.  However, 
though  Sainapat  is  a contemporary  yet  there  are  a nXlmber  of  events 


8.  Bhai  Gurdas,  Varan , Var  1,  Pauri  48. 
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described  by  him  which  cannot  be  literally  viewed  to  be  witnessed  by  him 
with  his  own  eyes  and  this  is  a limitation  of  a contemporary.  Sainapat 
himself  writes  in  this  regard  : 

Kachhu  Suni  Kachhu  ukat  kar  barnat  hon  ab  soe 
Karanhar  Karta  dhani  jo  kachhu  kare  su  hoe9 
Hence,  we  can  safely  say  that  a survey  of  the  above  works  is 
decidedly  a must  for  writing  an  authentic  account  of  the  times. 


9.  Sainapat,  op.  cit.,  p.  48. 


PEASANTRY  UNDER  AKB  AR 


Sukhwinder  Kaur* 

The  word  peasantry  is  denoted  by  the  Arabic  word  Raiyat  now  naturalized 
in  English  as  Ryot.  The  main  feature  of  medieval  Punjab’s  economy  was  the 
production  chiefly  for  local  consumption.  The  peasant  or  the  cultivator  was 
the  backbone  of  this  economy.  The  duty  of  the  peasants  is  firstly  to  raise 
production  and  secondly  to  pay  a share  of  his  product  to  the  king’s  protection 
and  he  can  enjoy  the  balance  of  his  produced  subject,  of  course,  to  any  rule 
for  its  expenditure  contained  in  the  law.  The  peasant  tilled  the  soil,  worked 
hard  throughout  the  year,  yet  lived  in  the  utter  poverty  and  hardship  as  is 
evident  from  a number  of  couplets  in  Guru  Nanak  bani. 

Guru  Nanak  gives  a very  high  place  to  the  peasants.  As  Guru  Nanak 
says:  The  true  and  wise  farmer  knows,  that  one  sows  the  seed  only  after  one 
has  tilled  the  kind  and  furrowed  it. 1 

To  convey  the  idea  of  spiritual  upliftment,  Guru  Nanak,  by  using  the 
common  vocabulary  familiar  to  village  folks,  indirectly  portrays  the  system  of 
cultivation  as  under: 

Let  they  mind  the  Farmer  and  deeds  the  Farming  and  let  thy 

Body  be  the  farm,  water  it,  yea,  with  effort. 

Let  the  lord’s  Name  be  the  seed,  and  contentment  the  furrowing,  and  let 
the  fence  be  of  Humility. 

If  thou  dost  deeds  of  love,  thy  seeds  will  sprout  and  fortunate  will  then 
be  thy  Home.2 

Such  examples  in  Guru  Nanak’s  bani  are  not  wanting.  Referring  to  the 
human  body  as  a farm,  the  actions  of  a human  being  as  seeds  and  the  Name  of 
God  as  water,  Guru  Nanak  indirectly  points  out  the  three  basic  needs  of  a 

* Research  Scholar,  Department  of  History,  Punjabi  University,  Patiala. 

1.  Guru  Granth  Sahib,  Sri  Rag,  Mahala  I,  p.  19. 

Wfd  HTOf  7)  f75Ht  TOF  TO  fewf  II 

ufuw  grot  Fpftr  t to  tth  £ n 

Ibid.,  Rag  Sorath,  M.l,  p.  595. 

TO  o'mI  fc< <d h 1 <sl  toh  TO  if? II 

7TK  HTO  TOW  TO  TOW  tft  II 
ofTO  crfo  HKHj-  ft  UR-  || 
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farmer  to  have  good  harvest.3  Similar  kind  of  views  are  expressed  in  the 
following  couplet. 

If  good  actions  be  thy  farm,  and  thy  seed  be  the  word,  watered  by  the 
way  of  Truth,  the  growth  will  then  be  of  faith. 4 

The  economic  position  of  the  peasantry  was  not  worst.  Though  the 
peasants  were  living  below  the  standard  of  living,  yet  their  position  was 
considerably  better  than  their  predeccor,  perhaps  due  to  the  better 
administration  under  Akbar.  As  far  as  ownership  of  land  was  concerned,  some 
writers  mislead  by  the  evidence  of  foreign  travelers  hold  that  the  king  or  the 
state  was  the  perpetrator  of  the  land.  The  theory  of  state  ownership  of  land 
grew  up  during  the  anarchy  of  the  1 8th  century  and  was  sponsored  by  the 
British  rulers  for  their  own  interests  and  policies.  But  it  is  now  generally 
recognized  that  the  cultivator  was  the  owner  of  the  land.  Contemporary 
literature  like  Ain-i-Akbari  also  confirms  it,5  but  the  peasant  was  not  free  to 
alienate  it  or  use  it  arbitrarily,  in  one  sense  the  land  belonged  to  the  peasant,  in 
other  words  peasant  belonged  to  the  land,  writes  Irfan  Habib,  he  could  sell, 
transfer  and  mortgage  his  land.6 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  European  travelers 
who  visited  this  country  has  commonly  described  the  king  as  the  owner  of  all 
land.7  The  cultivators  were  the  masters  of  the  land  in  the  Mughal  Punjab.  The 
word  owner  (proprietor)  was  also  called  Malik-i-Zamin  (owner  of  the  land).8 
They  could  sell,  mortgage  or  give  away  their  land  in  gift.  The  land  was  passed 
from  father  to  son  like  all  other  properties.  The  state  had  an  interest  in  landed 

3.  Ibid.,  Sri  Rag,  M.l,  p.  23. 

fecJ  Modi  tftH  oidH1  OT 
Hfo?5  W Hrf^JTUrsI  II 

H7S  fotdJ-l'e  0 fd  Pd3  HElTew 

fef  urdrr  ve  n l n 

4.  Ibid.,  Sri  Rag,  M.  1,  p.  24. 

ujhk  ode  altj  Hae  orfir 

HtT  oft  >>re  fftd  instil 

ufe  fotdH'g  hn1  fe  ^ 

%H3  #Fra-  K#  Hrstll  1 II 

5.  Abul  Fazl,  Ain-i-Akbari,  Vol  . II,  (Trs.  H.S.  Jarrett),  Calcutta,  1978,  pp.  325-46. 

6.  Irfan  Habib,  The  Agrarian  System  of  Mughal  India:  1556-1707,  New  Delhi,  1999, 
p.  25. 

7.  Ray  Tapan  Chaudhri  and  Irfan  Habib  (eds.).  The  Cambridge  Economic  History  of 
India  (1200-1750),  Vol.  1,  Delhi,  1984,  p.  235. 

8.  Satish  Chandra,  Medieval  India  (From  Sultanat  to  the  Mughals  1206-1526),  New 
Delhi,  2002,  p.  147. 
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estates  of  a cultivator  who  ran  away  after  defaulting  in  the  payment  of  the 
revenue.9 

About  the  proprietorship  of  the  land  some  writers  have  asserted  the 
view  that  all  the  land  was  always  considered  legally  to  be  king’s  property.10 

The  peasant  proprietors  were  holding  the  Malkiyat  rights;  the  peasant 
as  malik,  a word  which  originally  denoted  a king,  but  in  process  of  time  it  had 
come  to  mean  an  owner.” 

The  peasant  should  strive  to  bring  waste  lands  into  cultivation  and  take 
heed  to  what  on  cultivation  does  not  prove  waste.  He  should  stimulate  the 
increase  of  valuable  produce  and  remit  somewhat  of  the  assessment  with  a 
view  to  its  augmentation  and  if  the  peasant  cultivates  less  and  to  make  any 
excuse,  let  him  not  accept  it.  Should  there  be  no  waste  land  in  a village  and  a 
peasant  be  capable  of  adding  to  his  cultivation,  he  should  allow  him  land  in 
some  other  village.12 

The  peasant  as  Raiyat  had  no  right  to  alienate  his  land  freely.  Cultivation 
as  a right  was  vested  hereditarily  in  the  peasant,  but  it  was  also  an  obligation 
from  which  no  peasant  was  exempted.  He  was  thus  not  a free  agent.  If  the 
land  belonged  to  him,  he  also  belonged  to  the  land  and  hence  was  not  very 
different  in  his  rights.13 

The  malik  enjoyed  the  following  interests  and  rights  of  property  in 
land.  He  retained  a claim  in  the  produce  even  when  he  did  not  cultivate  the 
land  or  did  not  engage  for  land  revenue.  On  the  land  entered  against  his  name 
as  malik,  under  these  conditions  between  the  malik 's  original  share  of  the 
produce  and  the  amount  paid  to  the  government  as  kind  of  revenue,  his  right 
to  bring  back  his  land  under  his  cultivation  or  management  remained  even 
though  he  did  not  engage  for  the  land  revenue  for  sometime.  He  enjoyed  the 
rightto  sell  his  land  and  mortgage  his  land.  The  malikana  right  was  hereditary.14 

If  such  a peasant  proprietor  left  the  land  it  would  be  temporarily  given 
to  someone  else.  But  the  proprietor  would  still  be  entitled  to  receive  the 


9.  B.S.  Nijjar,  Panjab  Under  the  Great  Mughals,  1 526- 1 707,  Bombay,  1968,  p.  119. 

10.  P.N.  Chopra,  (ed.).  The  Gazetteer  of  India,  Vol.  11  (History  and  Culture),  New  Delhi, 
1973,  p.  381. 

11.  W.H.  Moreland,  Agrarian  System  of  Moslem  India,  p.  139. 

12.  Abul  Fazl,  Vol.  II,  op.cit.,  p.  46. 

13.  Muzaffar  Alam  and  Sanjay  Subrahmanyam,  Themes  in  Indian  History  (The  Mughals' 
State  1526-1750),  Delhi  1998,  p.  262. 

14.  Noman  Ahmad,  Siddiqi,  Land  Revenue  Administration  under  the  Mughals  (1 700-1 750), 
New  Delhi,  1960,  pp.  148-149. 
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Malikana  and  to  get  back  the  land  whenever  he  was  in  a position  to  take  it 
back.15 

In  the  Mughal  administrative  manuals  terms  like  Kashawarz,  Dahkan, 
Riayah  and  Muzariyah  are  found  for  the  tillers  of  the  soil  though  collectively 
they  are  often  mentioned  as  Riayah.  But  on  closer  examination  it  will  be  found 
that  Riayah  was  specific  class  of  cultivators  who,  broadly  speaking,  could  be 
divided  into  three  categories  Khudkashta,  Pahikashta  and  Muqqarrari. 

Khudkashta  : Such  a cultivator  was  a peasant  proprietor  having  his 
field  and  residential  house  in  the  same  village.  The  Khudkashta  carried  the 
cultivation  of  his  land  personally  with  assistance  of  his  family  members  and 
did  not  lease  out  his  land  to  other  cultivators  as  tenants.  The  state  recognized 
his  hereditary  right  on  the  land  and  to  sell,  transfer  or  mortgage  his  land.  The 
statement  of  Abul  Fazl  that  the  Amalguzar  was  instructed  to  strive  to  bring 
waste  land  into  cultivation  and  to  take  heed  that  what  was  in  cultivation  did 
not  fall  waste,  indicates  that  the  declared  policy  of  the  Mughal  Emperor  was 
to  bring  more  and  more  land  under  cultivation.  Besides,  the  revenue  demand 
was  on  the  produce  and  not  on  land  and,  therefore,  measures  were  taken  to 
see  that  the  Khudkashta  did  not  leave  any  position  of  his  arable  land  to  follow. 
But  if  for  some  justifiable  cause  some  part  of  his  land  remained  uncultivated  it 
was  left  out  of  assessment  and  no  revenue  demanded  on  that  portion;  instruction 
to  the  Amalguzar  given  in  the  Ain-i-Akbari  states,  ‘if  a husbandman  cultivates 
less  quantity  of  land  than  he  engaged  for,  but  produce  a good  excuse,  let  it  be 
accepted.’16 

Pahikashta  : the  cultivator  whose  residence  and  agricultural  fields  were 
located  in  different  villages  was  called  pahikashta.  This  class  of  cultivators 
seems  to  have  come  into  existence  as  a result  of  Akbar’s  measure  to  bring 
new  land  under  cultivation;  one  of  the  instructions  to  Amalguzar  was  should 
there  be  no  waste  land  in  a village  and  the  husbandman  be  capable  of  adding  to 
the  cultivation,  he  should  allow  him  land  in  a village  and  the  husbandman  be 
capable  of  adding  to  his  cultivation,  he  should  allow  him  the  kind  in  some 
other  villages.17  It  is  in  this  process  that  some  cultivators  got  land  in  villages 
other  than  their  residence.  The  same  person  was  a Khudkashta  for  his  land  in 
another  village.  Since  he  developed  the  land  from  waste,  he  became  its 
hereditary  proprietor  in  the  same  sense  as  Khudkashta  and  enjoyed  the  same 
rights  of  mortgage,  transfer  and  sale. 

15.  S.  Nurul  Hassan,  Thoughts  on  Agrarian  Relations  in  Mughal  India,  Delhi,  1 973,  p.  24. 

16.  Abul  Fazl,  op.cit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  46. 

17.  Ibid.,  p.  46. 
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Muqqarrari  Riayah  was  one  whose  possessions  were  larger  than  what 
he  could  cultivate  from  the  personal  resources.  But  he  was  held  responsible 
for  the  payment  of  revenue  for  his  entire  land  which  was  subject  to  assessment 
irrespective  of  whether  it  was  or  it  was  not  under  cultivation  like  the  other 
two;  he  also  enjoyed  full  rights  of  transfer,  mortgage,  sale  and  hereditary  right 
over  his  land.  Since  the  Muqqarrari  Riayah  was  responsible  for  the  payment 
of  revenue  even  for  the  portions,  which  remained  uncultivated,  he  enjoyed  the 
right  of  setting  cultivators  as  tenants  on  his  surplus  land  or  could  get  it  cultivated 
through  temporary  lease  to  other  cultivators.  The  land  of  the  Muqqarrari 
Riayah  had  three  types  of  cultivators  i.e.,  the  Riayah  himself,  tenant  cultivator 
and  lease  holder  cultivator.  The  cultivators  who  were  settled  as  tenants  were 
called  Muzariah,  who  also  acquired  hereditary  titles  to  the  land,  but  paid  the 
revenue  for  his  holding  to  the  Muqqarrari  Riayah  and  not  to  the  government 
officers.  In  such  a case,  however  the  ownership  was  put  up  between  the 
Muqqarrari  Riayah  and  the  Muzariah,  the  farmer  becoming  Zamindars  for 
the  latter.  The  revenue  paid  by  the  Muzariah  to  the  Muqqarrari  Riayah  was  a 
certain  share  of  the  product  which  was  stipulated  in  the  unalterable  terms  of 
the  patta  (title  deed).18 

The  rights  of  the  Muzariah  and  the  relationship  with  the  Muqqarrari 
Riayah  were  the  result  of  land-man  ratio.  Abundance  of  waste  land  and  smaller 
number  of  men  available  for  cultivation  placed  the  Muzariah  Riayah  at  an 
advantage  and  the  Muqqarrari  Riayah  could  never  think  in  terms  of  ousting 
him  from  the  land.  Muzariah  could  surrender  his  rights  of  the  land  after  the 
expiry  of  the  patta  and  could  change  his  holding  if  he  liked.  Since  the  state  too 
was  interested  in  increasing  cultivation,  it  readily  recognized  the  right  of 
Muzariah  on  the  land  he  cultivated.  The  Muqqarrari  Riayah  and  the  Muzariah 
both  enjoyed  more  or  less  equal  rights  and  privileges  and  so  long  as  the  Riayah 
paid  the  land  revenue  to  the  state  and  Muzariah  gave  sent  to  the  Riayah  their 
respective  positions  were  unchallengeable.  In  case  of  trouble  the  administrative 
machinery  helped  the  Riayah  in  realisation  of  the  sent,  but  it  did  not  dispossess 
the  Muzariah  from  his  land.  The  Muzariah  retained  for  himself,  a share  of  the 
product  of  the  land  cultivated  by  him  (as  stipulated  in  the  patta)  and  handed 
over  the  rest  to  the  Muqqarrari  Riayah.  Out  of  the  amount  thus  received  the 
Muqqarrari  Riayah  met  the  share  demand  and  other  expenses  for  maintenance 
of  the  land  such  as  construction  of  wells  etc.  and  the  balance  left  was 
considered  as  his  profit  as  earning  from  his  property.  This  balance  or  profit 


18.  U.N.  Day,  The  Mughal  Government : AD  1 556-1 107,  New  Delhi,  1994.,  pp.  106-107. 
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was  also  called  Malikana .'9 

The  Muqqarrari  Riayah  could  also  give  his  land  on  purely  temporary 
lease  on  certain  conditions  which  were  stipulated  in  the  agreement  deed.  The 
lessee  was  called  Mustajir?0  The  word  Ijara  in  the  context  of  the  present 
document  would  mean  simply  the  lease  for  five  and  a half  years.  It  is  not  the 
less  interesting  to  note  that  towards  the  close  of  Aurangzeb’s  reign  Aimma 
was  treated  as  a hereditary  property  that  could  be  leased  out.  If  the  lease- 
holder too  was  exempted  from  any  revenue  demands  the  total  amount  of 
eighty  eight  rupees  for  eight  ghumaons  of  land  irrigated  by  a well  appears  to 
be  rather  smalls.21  Ijara  and  Mustajir  however,  had  a different  connotation 
and  were  generally  connected  with  contract  of  collection.  But  those  terms 
were  also  applied  in  cases  of  temporary  lease  and  leaseholds.  The  established 
rights  of  the  Riayah  Khudkashta,  Pahikashta  and  Muqqarrari  Riayah  and  the 
Tenant  Muzariah  were  fully  safeguarded  and  guaranteed  both  by  convention 
and  by  the  state  law.  The  revenue  officers  like  Amil  and  Karoris  were  instructed 
to  record  each  class  of  cultivators  and  not  only  to  safeguard  their  rights,  but 
also  to  augment  agricultural  produce  and  to  bring  more  and  more  waste  land 
under  cultivation.  The  records  clearly  indicate  that  the  hereditary  proprietorship 
right  of  the  Riayah  and  the  hereditary  right  of  the  tenant  was  preserved  and 
their  property  was  returned  to  them  whenever  they  returned  to  their  land  or 
recovered  their  capacity  to  cultivate  it. 

The  Mughal  emperors  took  special  care  for  bringing  more  and  more 
land  under  cultivation.  They  granted  Taccavi  loans  to  the  peasants  whenever 
the  latter  required  money  to  improve  their  lands.  Remissions  were  in  land 
revenue  in  case  of  failure  of  crops  or  famine.  Once  when  Guru  Arjan 
represented  to  Akbar  land  revenue  was  remitted  of  a certain  part  of  Punjab  for 
one  year.  Later,  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan,  when  a severe  famine  occurred 
in  Punjab,  Kitchens  were  set  up  to  distribute  free  food  to  those  affected. 
Besides,  a special  tax  named  Dashsiri  tax  was  collected  from  the  peasants  the 
amount  of  which  was  used  for  famine  relief. 

The  welfare  of  the  peasants  was  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  state,  which  adopted  a benevolent  attitude  towards  peasants.  The 
government  aimed  at  protecting  the  peasants  from  oppression,  official  and 
local.  The  collection  officers  were  urged  to  be  friends  and  well  wishers  of  the 

19.  Ibid.,  pp.  107-108. 

20.  Mustajir  has  been  explained  elsewhere  under  the  collection  agencies. 

21.  B.N.  Goswamy,  J.S.  Grewal,  The  Mughal  and  Sikh  Rulers  and  the  Vaishnavas  oj 
Pindori,  Simla,  1969,  p.  82. 
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peasants  and  not  their  superiors.  The  farmer  was  to  allow  choice  of  assessment 
to  the  latter.  The  state’s  selection  with  the  peasant  being  direct,  the  system 
was  called  Ryotwari.  Each  peasant  had  an  agreement  with  the  state.  The  latter 
gave  him  the  patta  (title  deed)  stating  the  cultivated  area,  the  crops  and  their 
quality.  The  peasant  in  turn,  gave  the  state  the  qabuliyat  accepting  the 
assessment.  He  paid  land  revenue  usually  in  cash  but  could,  if  aggrieved,  pay 
in  kind  also.  Any  officer,  collecting  more  than  the  legitimate  due  was  punished 
and  had  to  refund  excess.  Extortions,  illegal  gratifications  and  unauthorized 
taxes  were  abolished.22  The  peasants  were  encouraged  to  pay  the  revenue 
direct  to  the  pargana  treasury  and  were  given  receipts. 

Abul  Fazl23  mentioned  about  the  peasantry  in  Akbarnama,  Vol.  Ill,  that 
it  appeared  that  in  the  crown  parganas  the  cultivated  lands  diminished  year  by 
year.  If  the  cultivated  land  were  measured  once  for  all,  the  peasantry  would 
cultivate  more  and  more  land  in  proportion  to  their  ability  and  the  arrangement 
of  progressive  payments  should  be  made.  They  should  give  one  another  as 
securities  and  should  execute  documents.  In  the  case  of  land  which  had  lain 
fallow  for  four  years,  only  half  of  the  stipulated  rent  should  be  taken  for  the 
first  year,  three  fourth  in  the  second  and  in  the  third  the  peasants  should  be 
responsible  for  the  full  rent.  For  land  which  had  been  uncultivated  for  two 
years,  one  fourth  of  the  rent  should  be  deducted  for  the  first  year.  In  the  case 
of  uncultivated  lands,  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  keep  back  a small  amount  of 
grain  so  that  their  lands  might  become  capable  of  yielding  rent.  If  destitute 
cultivators  were  assisted  documents  should  be  taken  from  known  men  and 
recoveries  made  partly  at  the  autumn  harvest  so  that  the  country  might  soon 
be  cultivated,  the  peasantry  satisfied  and  the  treasury  replenished. 

When  the  crops  are  standing  let  several  measuring  parties  ( Tanab 
measuring  rope  but  here  used  for  the  survey  party)  be  appointed  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  land  and  let  the  measurement  be  started  in  an  intelligent 
manner  and  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  cultivation  be  noticed.  The  collector 
will  choose  a central  spot  for  himself  and  carefully  visit  every  part  of  the  land 
and  examine  the  condition. 

The  population  of  the  Mughal  Empire  consisted  of  numerous  tribes  and 
people,  who  spoke  whole  variety  of  language  had  reached  varying  levels  of 
social  development  and  were  divided  by  caste  barriers  and  religions.  The 


22.  Thomas  Edward,  The  Revenue  Resources  of  the  Mughal  Empire  in  India,  Delhi,  1 969, 
p.  435. 

23.  Abul  Fazl,  The  Akbarnama,  Vol.  Ill  (Trs.  H.  Beveridge),  Delhi,  1973,  pp.  561-563. 
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majority  of  the  population  lived  in  the  small  narrow  world  of  their  village 
community.  The  peasants  paid  rent  to  the  state  in  the  form  of  land  revenue.  It 
was  in  the  government’s  interests  that  this  tax-cum-rent  should  be  paid  regularly. 
But  neither  the  state,  nor  the  feudal  lords,  interfered  in  the  peasants'  affairs. 

The  state  demand  was  1/3  of  the  production.  This  tax  was  viewed  as 
“just”,  although  at  times  the  peasants  were  unable  to  pay  it.  Then  troops  were 
called  in  to  help  and  collect  the  revenue. 

Akbar’s  substitution  of  tax  in  kind  by  a tax  to  be  paid  in  money  in  the 
central  regions  of  his  empire  was  a heavy  burden  on  the  peasants.  The  peasant 
in  order  to  obtain  money  was  now  obliged  on  his  own  or  with  the  help  of  the 
community  headman  to  sell  his  product  in  the  market  and  thus  became 
exceedingly  dependent  on  the  merchants,  and  money  lenders.  Although  Akbar 
lifted  a good  number  of  minor  taxes,  yet  the  feudal  lords  continued  to  collect 
them  from  the  peasants  and  then  use  such  money  for  their  own  heads. 

To  conclude  during  the  rule  of  Akbar  the  condition  of  peasantry  class 
was  better.  The  Mughals  had  to  see  that  no  government  officials  harm  or 
oppress  the  peasants  as  that  would  affect  the  state  exchequer  and  would 
become  difficult  for  it  to  run  the  administration  smoothly.  But  Akbar  promptly 
provided  relief  whenever,  the  peasants,  were  in  distress.  In  1590,  he  gave 
relief  to  the  cultivators,  when  prices  of  grains  fell  on  account  of  bumper 
crops.  However,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  increase  the  revenue,  when  peasants 
were  benefited  due  to  increases  in  prices.  Their  life  and  property  were  well 
protected.  Emperor  Akbar  took  strong  action  against  erring  officials.  Even 
Afghan  traders  were  not  spared  when  they  exploited  the  weak.  One  can  say 
that  Akbar  was  a benevolent  ruler  and  took  prompt  action  against  those  who 
acted  with  cruelty  towards  peasants. 


Presidential  Address 

(Modern  Section) 

FEMINIST  PERSPECTIVE  ON  GENDER  RELATIONS  IN 
COLONIAL  PUNJAB  : A HISTORIOGRAPHICAL  REVIEW 

Dr.  Sunita  Pathania* 


At  the  outset  I want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  organisers  of  the 
Punjab  History  Conference  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  address  the  fellow 
historians  and  share  my  not  too  profound  ideas  with  them.  It  is  indeed  an 
honour  which  I am  afraid  I do  not  deserve.  In  this  paper,  I intend  to  present  a 
historiographical  review  of  feminist  perspective  on  gender  relations  in  Punjab 
in  mid  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  with  particular  reference  to 
the  agenda  of  reforms  undertaken  by  the  middle  class  reformists  among  the 
Hindus  and  the  Sikhs.  A sizable  number  of  scholarly  works  offering  gender 
perspective  on  different  aspects  of  social  reforms  or  relating  to  specific 
understanding  of  various  social  reformers  in  Punjab  on  the  question  of  women 
have  enriched  the  historical  understanding  till  date.  However,  for  this  address 
I have  focused  only  on  two  works  viz.  Anshu  Malhotra's  Gender,  Caste  and 
Religious  Identities  : Restructuring  Class  in  Colonial  Punjab  and  Doris  R. 
Jacobsh's  Relocating  Gender  in  Sikh  History  : Transformation,  Meaning  and 
Identity.  The  primary  reason  for  this  selection  is  that  both  these  works  present 
a brilliant  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  women  question  in  the  social 
reformists’  agenda  in  Punjab  from  a feminist  perspective. 

It  is  only  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  Indian  women  started  attracting 
historians’  attention  as  objects  of  history  and  getting  acknowledged  in  the 
historical  accounts.  As  socio-religious  reforms  emerged  as  a major  issue  of 
concern  in  India  with  women  as  its  prime  target,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
position,  status  and  role  of  women  in  India  became  an  object  of  academic 
interest  both  for  the  colonialists  as  well  as  the  Indian  historians.  Hence,  the 
early  nineteenth  century  accounts  of  women  in  India  revolved  around  issues 
like  Sati,  infanticide,  child  marriage,  widowhood,  polygamy  and  polyandry 
and  the  education  of  women.  The  primacy  given  to  only  those  selective  aspects 
of  women’s  life  which  formed  the  agenda  of  socio-religious  reforms  meant 


* Formerly  Professor  of  History,  Kurukshetra  University,  Kurukshetra. 
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that  the  other  issues  connected  intimately  with  women’s  life  like  household, 
family  size,  fertility,  religious  rituals,  work,  occupation,  health,  technology 
and  environment  were  sidelined  in  historical  accounts  as  events  of  no  historical 
significance.  The  general  pattern  that  these  accounts  followed  was  the  glorious 
position  of  women  in  the  ancient  golden  age,  followed  by  decline  in  their 
status  in  the  medieval  times,  and  the  improvement  in  their  position  once  again 
as  a result  of  the  introduction  of  western  ideas  and  values  and  their  adaptation 
by  the  enlightened  Indians.  Primarily  a product  of  colonial  experience,  these 
accounts  followed  the  established  tradition  of  European  linear  understanding 
of  history.  Thus,  most  of  the  writings  of  the  missionaries,  colonial 
administrators  or  social  reformers  were  a narrative  of  women’s  slow  but 
progressive  march  towards  modernity  following  a period  of  stagnation.  These 
accounts  by  essentializing  women  around  biological  differences,  specificities 
of  their  nature  and  the  subordinate  role  they  were  supposed  to  play  in  society, 
homogenized  women  in  India  into  a single  category  ignoring  the  categories  of 
caste,  class  and  hierarchies  of  age  among  women.  Nor  was  any  attention  paid 
to  regional  and  cultural  specificities  that  define  women’s  life  and  their 
experiences.  It  is  not  to  say  that  no  single  woman  at  this  stage  found  mention 
as  a subject  in  historical  records.  Occasionally  some  women  were  picked  up 
for  attention  but  they  were  those  whose  accomplishments  were  considered 
remarkable  of  recording  from  male  point  of  view.1  While  colonial  histories 
primarily  focus  on  the  civilizing  mission  of  the  British  as  rescuing  women 
from  their  own  oppressive  society  and  culture,2  the  social  reformists  accounts 
treat  women  as  the  site  on  which  ‘tradition  was  debated  and  reformulated.  In 
any  case  these  histories  tended  to  view  women  either  as  victims  or  heroines, 
thereby  homogenizing  them  and  denying  any  agency  to  them.3  In  the  hands  of 
nationalist  historians  this  victim/  heroine  syndrome  was  transformed  though 

1.  Geraldine  Forbes,  The  new  Cambridge  History  of  India:  Women  in  Modern  India 
{New  Delhi,  1996},  Introduction;  Geraldine  Forbes,  Women  in  Colonial  India:  Essays 
on  Politics,  medicine  and  Historiography  {Delhi  ,2005}  ; Aparna  Basu,  “Women’s 
History  in  India:  An  Historiographical  Survey”  in  Karen  Offen  and  others  eds.,  Writing 
Women 's  History:  International  Perspective  {London,  1991 }. 

2.  For  colonialist  understanding  of  women  in  India  see  James  Mill,  History  of  British 
India,  2 vols.,  {New  York,  1 968}  ; W.Crooke  ed.,  Herbert  Hope  Risley,  The  People  of 
India,  2ndedn.  {Delhi,  1969};  Reverend  E.  Storrow,  Our  Indian  Sisters  {London,  nd.} 
and  Mrs.  Marcus  W.  Fuller,  The  Wrongs  of  Indian  Womanhood  {Edinburgh,  1902} 
provides  missionary  views  on  Indian  women. 

3.  Lata  Mani,  “The  Contentious  Tradition:  the  Debate  on  Sati  in  Colonial  India”,  Kumkum 
Sangari  and  Sudesh  Vaid  eds.,  Recasting  Women:  Essays  in  Colonial  History  {Delhi, 
1989},  pp.117  -18. 
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not  totally  replaced  by  references  to  women’s  public  roles  by  the  historians. 
This  became  possible  as  Gandhi  by  bringing  women  into  the  national  movement 
provided  them  with  public  space  even  though  in  the  shape  of  extension  of 
their  familial  roles.  Women’s  role  and  contribution  to  the  national  movement 
came  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  nationalist  historians.4  However,  this  did  not 
mean  the  foregrounding  of  women’s  history  and  her  agency  as  women’s  role 
was  only  viewed  as  supportive  of  men’s  actions.  The  Marxist  historiography 
though  remarkable  in  its  attention  to  people’s  history,  remained  primarily 
focused  on  class  as  analytical  tool  and  women  were  treated  as  integral  to  the 
class  and  not  a separate  category  by  the  Marxist  historians  for  a long  time. 
The  common  absence  in  all  these  accounts  is  the  women’s  voice.  What  did 
they  want,  what  were  their  expectations  from  reform,  whether  they  wished 
to  be  reformed  or  not,  what  were  their  own  aspirations  are  some  aspects  that 
remained  neglected.5 

Since  mainstream  historiography  in  India  had  either  ignored  or  devalued 
women  in  history,  it  became  necessary  to  move  out  of  the  restricting  orbit  of 
mainstream  history  to  foregrounding  and  reclaiming  the  realities  of  women’s 
lives.  Hence,  new  criteria  for  historical  analyses  were  necessary.  The  new 
challenges  to  the  existing  historical  understanding  began  to  make  appearance 
in  India  in  the  eighties  in  the  form  of  subaltern  and  feminist  historiography. 
Subaltern  approach  to  history  while  making  decisive  contribution  in  articulating 
the  experiences  of  all  non  elite  suppressed  peoples  too  suffers  from  a serious 
analytical  weakness.  It  often  tends  to  constitute  subalterns  as  autonomous 
subjects  having  complete  control  over  their  thoughts  and  actions.  This 

4.  A.S.  Altekar,  The  Position  of  Women  in  Hindu  Civilization  { Delhi,  1959}  ; Neera ' 
Desai,  Women  in  Modern  India  {Bombay  ,1957};  Tara  Ali  Beg,  India 's  Women  Power, 
{New  Delhi, 1976};  Man  Mohan  Kaur,  Role  of  Women  in  the  Freedom  Movement 
1857-1947  {Delhi,  1968} ; For  Feminist  reading  of  the  Indian  national  movement  see, 
Joanna  Liddle  and  Rama  Joshi,  Daughters  of  Independence  : Gender,  Caste  and  Class 
in  India  {New  Jersey, 1989};  Saruchi  Thapar,  “Women  as  Activists,  Women  as  Symbols 

: A Study  of  Indian  National  Movement”  , Feminist  Review,  vol.  44,  Summer  1993  ; 
Kumari  Jayawardena,  Feminism  and  Nationalism  in  the  third  World,  {London  ,1986}; 
Sujata  Patel,  “Construction  and  Reconstruction  of  Women  In  Gandhi”,  Economic  and 
Political  Weekly,  Vol.  23,  no.  8,  20  Feb.,  1988,  pp. 378-89  ; Madhu  Kishwar  “Women 
and  Gandhi”,  Economic  and  Political  Weekly”,  Vol. 20,  Oct.5  and  12 ,1985  and  Geraldine 
Forbes,  “The  Politics  of  Respectability  : Indian  Women  and  the  Indian  National 
Congress”  in  D.A.  Low  ed.,  The  Indian  National  Congress  {Delhi,  1988}  to  name  a 
few. 

5.  Sumit  Sarkar  and  Tanika  Sarkar  eds.,  Women  and  Social  Reforms  in  Modern  India, 
vol.  1 {Delhi,  2007},  p.9. 
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perspective  can  not  be  fully  sustained  by  the  actuality  of  women’s  history  and 
realities  of  their  experience  in  everyday  life.6  Furthermore,  women’s  subaltern 
status  did  not  constitute  the  main  forte  of  subaltern  studies  in  India  for  a long 
time.  The  feminist  historiography  has  tried  to  overcome  this  lacuna  by  its 
emphasis  on  gender  as  an  analytical  tool  in  understanding  the  realities  of 
women’s  lives,  and  thereby  their  histories.  Here  we  would  like  to  stress  that 
feminism  with  its  long  history  is  by  no  means  a monolith.  Different  shifts  and 
turns  can  be  noticed  in  feminist  understanding  and  conceptualization  of 
women’s  history  as  well. 

Three  methodological  approaches  stand  out  in  the  conceptualization 
and  writing  of  women’s  history  in  India.  The  earliest  approach  was  to  highlight 
women’s  contribution  and  role  in  the  main  stream  history  through  the 
reexamination  of  sources  which  are  more  or  less  the  same  as  those  used  in 
mainstream  history.  This  trend  to  bring  women  into  ‘public  gaze’  is  very 
much  visible  and  continues  to  be  popular  in  historical  research  largely  emanating 
from  the  Universities  in  the  form  of  Ph.D.  theses.  This  additive  history  by 
making  women  visible  plays  an  important  role.  Yet  with  its  emphasis  restricted 
on  issues  regarded  significant  from  the  view  point  of  main  stream  history,  it 
fails  to  really  weave  the  fabric  of  women’s  history.  The  second  approach  is 
that  of  genderised  history.  This  approach  makes  gender  as  the  key  to  analysis 
of  social  realities.  It  is  conceptualized  that  gender  is  a fluid  category  which 
gets  constructed  and  evolves  and  develops  according  to  the  historical  context 
and  the  needs  of  a particular  society.  It  is  further  emphasized  that  difference 
does  not  suggest  equality  between  men  and  women  but  is  hierarchical  in  nature. 
Power  being  integral  to  gender  results  in  the  creation  of  relations  of  dominance 
and  subordination  in  society.  It  is  emphasized  that  any  meaningful  understanding 
of  women’  history  rests  on  understanding  this  equation  between  power  and 
gender  in  any  historical  socio  cultural  context,  gender  itself  being  a fluid 
category.  A definite  improvement  on  mere  addition  of  women  to  the  pre  existing 
male  dominated  historical  narrative,  this  too  however,  ignores  women 
subjectivity  as  actors  with  will,  potential  and  rationality  to  remake  the  world. 
Lastly,  it  is  the  contributory  approach  to  women’s  history  which  privileges 
women’s  agency  while  simultaneously  recognizing  how  patriarchy  impedes 
women’s  subjectivity  and  actions.  In  this  sense,  this  feminist  perspective  is 
different  from  subaltern  understanding  of  history  which  while  focusing  on 
the  subaltern  voices,  tends  to  make  them  autonomous  subjects.  This  feminist 

6.  For  a feminist  critique  of  subaltern  historiography  see  Gayatri  Chakrabarty  Spivak, 
“Can  the  Subaltern  Speak?”,  Cary  Nelson  and  Lawrence  Grossberg  ed.,  Marxism  and 
the  Interpretation  of  Culture  {Chicago,  1988),  pp.  271-313. 
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perspective  gives  due  recognition  to  hidden,  subversive  and  at  times  even 
conscious  way  in  which  women  exercise  their  agency  while  outwardly 
remaining  part  of  the  repressive  normative  order  formed  by  patriarchal, 
ideological  and  discursive  structures  which  impede,  limit  and  also  shape  the 
options  available  to  women.  Women’s  resistance  while  giving  due  credit  to 
male  hegemonic  ideology  that  defines  women’s  lives  is  the  hallmark  of  this 
perspective.  In  other  words,  the  duality  that  women  individually  and  collectively 
are  “actors  as  well  as  acted  upon”  is  basic  to  this  feminist  understanding  of 
women’s  history.7  These  three  methodological  approaches  define  the 
historiography  of  women  in  Punjab  as  well. 

The  question  of  status  and  position  of  women  in  Punjab  in  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  has  been  the  focus  of  historian's 
attention  in  many  diverse  ways  and  a number  of  serious  monographs  are 
available  on  the  subject.  In  addition  to  generalized  history  of  women,8  some 
exceptionally  accomplished  women  too  have  been  the  focus  of  historical 
attention  in  Punjab.9  In  addition  issues  like  the  British  efforts  at  reform  and 
the  impact  of  colonial  efforts  on  the  position  of  women  too  have  attracted  the 
historian’s  attention.10  The  activities  of  European  missionaries  pertaining  to 

7.  For  select  writings  on  feminist  theory  and  history  see  Nita  Kumar  ed..  Women  as  Subjects 
{London,  1994};  Catherine  R.  Stimpson  ed..  Women,  History  and  theory:  The  Essays  of 
Joan  Kelley  {Chicago,  1 984};  Joan  Wallach  Scott,  Gender  and  the  Politics  of History  {New 
York,  1988};  and  AnupamaRao,  Gender  and  Caste  . Issues  in  Contemporary  Indian  Feminism 
{ Delhi,  2003 } ; Kumkum  Sangari,  “Consent  and  Agency:  Aspects  of  Feminist  Historiography” 
in  Kiran  Pawar  ed.,  Women  in  Indian  History.Social,  Economic,  Political  and  Cultural 
Perspectives  {Delhi,  1996}  to  name  some. 

8.  Yash  Kohli  ed..  Women  in  Punjab,  {Bombay,  1983};  M.K.  Gill,  The  Rote  and  Status  of 
Women  in  Sikhism  {Delhi,  1995};  Satish  K.  Bajaj,  “Status  of  Women  in  the  Pre- 
Modern  Punjab”,  Punjab  History  Conference,  Proceedings,  Eighteenth  Session,  1983; 
Raj  Kumari  Shankar,  “Women  in  Sikhism”  in  Arvind  Sharma  ed.,  Religion  and  Women 
{Albany,  1984};  Kanwaljit  Kaur,  “Sikh  Women”  in  Kharak  Singh  and  others  eds.  , 
Fundamental  issues  in  Sikh  Studies  {Chandigarh,  1992  }. 

9.  B.S.  Naggar,  Maharani  Jind  Kaur:  The  Mother  Queen  of  Maharaja  Dalip  Singh  {Delhi, 
1975};  Himadari  Banerji , “Maharani  Jindan  in  Bengali  writings”.  The  Sikh  Review, 
vol.36  , No  415  , pp.  32-7  ; Jasbir  Kaur  Ahuja,  “Mata  Gujari-  Consort  and  Mother”, 
The  Sikh  Review,  Vol.41:5  No.  473  , pp.  14-16  ; Narenderpal  Singh”,  Outstanding 
Women  in  Sikhism”  in  Yash  Kohli  ed..  The  Women  of  Punjab  {Bombay  1983};  Joginder 
Singh,  “The  Illustrious  Women  of  Punjab”  in  Yash  Kohli  ed..  The  Women  of  Punjab 
{ Bombay,  1 983  };G  Borkar  ed..  Selected  Speeches  and  Writings  of  Raj  Kumari  Amrit 
Kaur{  New  Delhi,  1961}. 

10.  Shyamala  Bhatia,  Social  Change  and  Politics  in  Punjab,  1898-19 JO  {New  Delhi,  1984}; 
Indu  Banga  ed.,  Five  Punjabi  Centuries:  Polity,  Economy,  Society  and  Culture,  c 1500- 
1990  {Delhi,  1997}. 
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women  in  Punjab  have  also  been  taken  up  for  discussion. 1 1 There  are  a number 
of  interesting  studies  on  the  indigenous  efforts  to  bring  about  improvement  in 
women’s  condition  through  socio  economic  reforms.  These  have  focused  on 
various  reform  movements  like  the  Arya  Samaj,  the  Dev  Samaj,  the  Namdhari, 
the  Nirankari  and  the  Singh  Sabha  Movement  in  Punjab  either  in  their  totality 
or  the  ideas,  programmes  and  activities  of  individual  reformers  towards 
women’s  upliftment  have  been  taken  up  for  analysis. 12  Generally  these  writings, 
empirical  in  nature,  are  congratulatory  of  the  efforts  made  by  these  reformist 
organizations  and  their  leaders  for  the  betterment  of  women  but  lately  a strong 
critique  of  the  limitations  of  the  reformist  programme  from  gender  perspective 
has  also  emerged.13  A major  contribution  has  come  from  the  repertoire  of 
feminist  historians  who  have  given  a whole  new  perspective  to  the  women 
question  as  it  emerged  during  this  phase  of  Punjab  history  through  their  analysis 
of  the  colonial  structures  that  controlled  women’s  lives  as  well  as  the  dominant 
hegemonic  ideology  that  went  into  the  making  of  gender.  The  focus  here  is 
not  so  much  on  the  lives  and  actions  of  women  as  the  manner  in  which 
women  were  imagined,  represented  and  sought  to  be  transformed  by  the 

1 1 . Reverend  Robert  Clark,  The  Missions  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  the  Church 
of  England  Zenana  Mission  Society  in  the  Punjab  and  Sindh,  {London,  1902}. 

12.  Kenneth  W.  Jones,  Arya  Dharm:  Hindu  Consciousness  in  19th-century  Punjab  {Delhi, 
1989};  Shiv  Kumar  Gupta,  “Arya  Samaj  : A potent  Factor  in  National  movement  for 
raising  womenhood”,  Punjab  History  Conference,  Proceedings,  Twenty  Fourth  Session, 
1991 ; Ganda  Singh  ed.,  The  Singh  Sabha  and  other  Reform  Movements  in  the  Punjab, 
1850-1925  : The  Panjab  Past  and  Present  {Patiala  ,1984};  Surjit  Kaur  Jolly,  Sikh 
Revivalist  :The  Nirankari  and  Namdhari  Movements  in  Punjab  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century — A Socio  -Religious  Study  {New  Delhi,  1988},  J.T.F.  Jordens,  Dayananda  : 
His  life  and  Causes  {Delhi  ,1978}  and  Swami  Shraddhananda  : His  Life  and  Causes 
{Oxford,  1981}. 

13.  Kenneth  W.  Jones,  “Changing  Gender  Relationship  Among  Hindus  in  Early  British 
Punjab”,  in  J.W.  Bjorkman  ed.,  Fundamentalism,  Revivalists  and  Violence  in  South 
Asia  {Manohar,  New  Delhi};  Madhu  Kishwar,  “The  Daughters  of  Aryavarta”,  Indian 
Economic  and  Social  History  Review,  Vol.  23,  No.  2,  April-  June  1986,  pp.  151-86; 
Anshu  Malhotra,  “The  Moral  woman  and  the  Punjabi  Society  of  the  Late  Nineteenth 
Century”  Social  Scientist,  Vol.  20,  Nos.  5-6  , May-  June  1992  , pp  34-63  and  “Every 
Woman  is  a Mother  in  Embryo-Lala  Lajpat  Rai  and  the  Womanhood  of  India”,  Social 
Scientist,  Vol.  22,  Nos  1-2,  Jan-Feb.1994,  pp.  40-63  ; Sunita  Pathania,  “Lala  Lajpat 
Rai  on  the  Position  of  Women  in  India”'in  J.S.  Grewal  and  Indu  Banga  eds.,  Lala  Lajpat 
Rai  in  Retrospect:  Political,  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural  Concerns:  Indu  Banga, 
“Socio  - Religious  Reform  and  Patriarchy”  in  Kiran  Pawar  ed.,  Women  in  Indian 
History:  Social,  Economic,  Political  and  Cultural  perspectives  {Delhi  , 1996}  and 
“The  Ideology  of  Swami  Dayananda”  in  Indu  Banga  and  Jaidev  eds..  Cultural 
Reorientation  in  Modern  India  {Shimla  ,1996}. 
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dominant  male  hegemonic  ideology  to  suit  the  requirements  of  male  political 
and  economic  agendas  in  the  changing  socio  economic  and  political  milieu  of 
the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century  Punjab.  This  perspective  also 
draws  attention  to  the  affects  such  gender  construction  had  on  women’s 
perception  of  the  self  and  how  that  perception  in  turn  defined  the  possibilities 
and  limits  of  their  actions.  The  two  works  that  I have  taken  for  analysis  fall 
under  this  category  of  historiographical  literature  on  the  social  history  of 
Punjab.14 

(II) 

The  volumes  Gender,  Caste  and  Religious  Identities:  Restructuring  Class 
in  Colonial  India  and  Relocating  Gender  in  Sikh  History:  Transformation, 
Meaning  and  Identity  by  Anshu  Malhotra  and  Doris  Jacobsh  respectively, 
published  within  a year  of  each  other  by  the  Oxford  University  Press  in  2002 
and  2003  make  an  immense  contribution  to  the  history  of  Punjab  in  general 
and  women’s  history  of  Punjab  in  particular.  While  Malhotra  works  on  a larger 
canvass  focusing  on  gender  relations  among  the  high  caste  middle  class 
comprising  largely  of  urban  merchants  and  traders,  both  among  the  Hindus 
and  Sikhs  of  Punjab  from  1870’s  to  1920’s,  Jacobsh’s  work  concentrates  on 
gender  in  Sikh  history.  Though  she  takes  note  of  gender  constructs  in  the 
Guru  period  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries,  the  dominant  focus 
of  her  work,  as  she  herself  admits,  is  on  Punjab  following  the  British  annexation 
and  the  subsequent  Singh  Sabha  Reform  Movement.  As  such  Jacobsh’s  work 
too  is  limited  to  primarily  urban  Sikh  middle  class  comprising  largely  of  English 
educated  professionals.  Both  these  works  with  their  feminist  perspective  help 
enrich  our  understanding  of  gender  relations  in  Punjab  in  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries,  not  so  much  in  terms  of  the  status,  position  and 
role  of  women,  as  by  way  of  explication  of  the  imagination,  construction, 
evolvement  and  entrenchment  of  gender  in  the  historical  socio-cultural  context 
of  Punjab  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  Of  particular 
interest  are  the  ways  in  which  the  two  scholars  have  interpreted  the  forces 
that  necessitated  and  went  into  the  construction  of  new  gender  relations,  the 
ideological  postulations  used  for  its  sculpting  and  tools  used  for  the  propagation 
of  these  gendered  constructs  among  the  larger  society.  The  implication  of 
these  gender  constructs  for  the  lives  of  women,  negative  and  positive,  are 
also  highlighted  by  Malhotra  and  Jacobsh.  The  scholars  have  also  drawn  our 

1 4.  Anshu  Malhotra,  Gender,  Caste  and  Religious  Identities:  Restructuring  Class  in  Colonial 
Punjab  {New  Delhi,  2002);  and  Doris  R.  Jacobsh,  Relocating  Gender  In  Sikh  History: 
Transformation,  Meaning  and  Identity  {New  Delhi,  2003). 
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attention  to  the  fact  that  though  women  were  rarely  a party  to  the  making  of 
gender  categories  of  men  and  women,  they  certainly  had  a role  in  their 
solidification  as  well  as  subversion  in  several  ways.  It  is  precisely  around  the 
handling  of  these  issues  by  the  two  scholars  that  we  intend  to  weave  this 
paper. 

(Ill) 

It  is  well  known  that  the  British  critique  of  Indian  society  on  the  status 
of  women  was  responsible  for  the  pivotal  initiative  by  the  Indian  reformers  to 
transform  the  “degraded”  nation  through  reforms  in  the  condition  of  women 
by  rediscovering  and  refurbishing  of  their  respective  religious  traditions.  This 
constituted  major  aspect  of  the  Indian  renaissance.  However,  the  form  it  took 
varied  according  to  the  specific  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  groups  involved 
in  the  project  of  reform  and  modernization  of  tradition  in  a given  historical, 
socio-economic,  political  and  cultural  context. 

Both  Malhotra  and  Jacobsh  uphold  that  the  emergence  of  middle  class 
in  Punjab  under  the  colonial  set  up  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  had  significant 
impact  on  gender  relations  and  encouraged  the  re-examination  of  women’s 
roles  and  place  in  society.  However,  this  review  had  less  to  do  with  actual 
realities  of  women’s  lives  as  with  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  newly 
emerging  middle  classes.  In  other  words,  they  see  the  women  question  as 
taken  up  by  the  middle  class  high  caste  urban  elite  in  Punjab  as  an  attempt  by 
this  elite  emerging  from  the  urban  and  semi  urban  small  businessmen,  money 
lenders  and  other  professional  groups  to  articulate  a view  point  and  set  of 
attitudes  which  conformed  to  their  needs  and  aspirations  in  the  new  situation 
created  by  an  increasingly  market  oriented  social  set  up  under  the  colonial 
regime.  As  upper  castes  formed  a significant  ingredient  of  the  middle  class  in 
Punjab,  Malhotra  argues  that  it  was  the  need  to  “preserve”  the  “inherited” 
advantages  and  privileges  that  flowed  out  of  the  high  caste  status  and  anxiety 
about  the  danger  of  losing  these  privileges,  while  simultaneously  taking  on  the 
‘challenges  of  modernity’  had  serious  implications  on  the  reworking  of  gender 
relations  by  the  high  caste  middle  class  Hindus  and  Sikhs  in  Punjab.  The 
economic  and  political  insecurity  experienced  by  this  class  due  to  favourable 
colonial  attitudes  toward  the  Jat  peasantry,  coupled  with  “paranoia”  about 
possible  erasure  of  social  privileges,  made  them  turn  to  their  own  reformist 
organizations  to  “create  and  preserve  a flattering  sense  of  the  self’.15  It  is 
further  contended  that  both  “attitude  of  insecurity  and  self  enhancing  identity 


15.  Malhotra,  p.31. 
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meant  the  adoption  of  certain  postures  toward  women  which  significantly 
contributed  to  reshaping  upper  caste  middle  class  patriarchy  in  this  period” 
{Emphasis  added}.16  Markers  of  high  class  status  including  rituals,  traditions 
and  attitudes  towards  women  {daughters,  wives  and  widows}  came  to  be 
reassessed.  Since  right  conduct  for  women  and  control  over  their  sexuality 
were  viewed  as  “hall  marks”  of  high  caste  status,  the  middle  class  high  caste 
men  “seeking  superior  status”  spent  “substantive  energy  in  re-organizing 
women’s  lives  reiterating  norms  and  correct  behaviour  for  them,  regulating 
their  relationship  with  public  spaces  and  with  the  castes  and  classes  marked 
low.”  Malhotra  emphasizes  that  “In  quest  for  appropriate  class  behaviour” 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  middle  class  high  caste  Punjabi  elite,  women  were  re- 
situated into  caste  and  religion.  The  emergence  of  identity  politics  in  Punjab 
further  made  it  necessary  to  review  and  redefine  women’s  relationship  to 
their  religious  categories  and  a “firmer  religious  identity  was  sought  to  be 
bestowed  on  them”  by  the  high  caste  middle  class  elite  playing  the  politics  of 
identity  in  their  search  for  superior  status  and  power. 17  Malhotra  admits  to  the 
difficulty  of  showing  the  significance  of  caste  among  the  Singh  Sabha  reformers 
particularly  in  view  of  the  dominant  role  of  Tat  Khalsa  on  the  issue  of  Sikh 
identity  as  opposed  to  the  Sanatan  Sikhs.  This  group  not  only  emphasized  the 
distinct  identity  of  the  Sikhs  as  being  separate  from  the  Hindus  but  also 
condemned  caste.  However,  Malhotra  overcomes  this  difficulty  by  postulating 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Singh  Sabha  towards  caste  showed  considerable 
equivocation  and  ambivalence.18  She  further  hypothesizes  that  despite  the 
intellectual  tradition  of  denial  of  caste  among  the  Sikhs  and  re-conceptualization 
of  caste  among  sections  of  the  Hindus  under  the  Arya  Samaj,  caste  continued 
to  be  seen  as  an  important  “marker  of  status  and  organizing  principle  of  daily 
life”  in  Punjab.19  The  control  over  women’s  sexuality  and  reproductivity  was 
“central  to  maintaining  social  privilege”  comes  out  clearly  in  the  Sabhaite 
writings  on  the  desired  reforms  for  women  and  the  roles  they  were  expected 
to  fulfill.  It  is  argued  that  the  ideal  of  Pativrata  wife  for  women  championed 
by  the  Singh  Sabha  with  “axioms  of  chastity  and  intense  domestic  labour  on 
which  the  ideal  rested”  were  meant  for  the  high  caste  women  who  alone 
could  “afford  to  forsake  labour  outside  the  home  and  afford  to  guard  their 
honour  against  all  odds”.20  Jacobsh’s  work  however,  does  not  give  much 

16.  Ibid.,  p.3. 

17.  Ibid,  pp.  41-42. 

18.  Ibid,  pp.  42-43. 

19.  Ibid,  p.2. 

20.  Ibid,  p.43. 
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salience  to  caste  in  determining  Sikh  ideological  assumptions  on  gender 
affecting  the  process  of  construction  of  feminine  identity  undertaken  by  the 
Singh  Sabha  reformers.  According  to  her  the  Singh  Sabha  reform  agenda  for 
women  was  the  product  of  need  to  establish  a distinct  Sikh  identity  which 
among  other  things,  was  linked  to  their  aspiration  for  retaining  and  perpetuating 
the  favourite  position  that  this  group  had  so  far  enjoyed  under  the  colonial  rule 
emanating  from  the  “politics  of  similarity”  practiced  by  the  British  in  their 
relations  with  the  Jat  Sikhs  in  Punjab.21  Jacobsh  contends  that  the  Tat  Khalsa 
group  comprising  largely  of  lower  caste  Jat  Sikhs  that  dominated  the  Singh 
Sabha  reform  movement  in  championing  the  cause  of  separate  Sikh  identity, 
was  the  product  of  British  educational  system.  Its  educational  advancement 
had  facilitated  this  group  to  rise  to  positions  of  leadership  thereby  creating  a 
professional  middle  class  among  the  lower  castes  of  the  Sikhs.  Their  new 
found  status  did  not  “necessarily  bring  with  it  acceptance  from  the  Sikhs 
particularly  by  the  traditional  elite  comprising  the  aristocracy  and  the  religious 
orthodoxy”.  According  to  Jacobsh  the  “incongruence  between  age  old  notions 
of  caste  and  their  new  middle  class  world  view”  was  a potent  factor  in 
determining  Tat  Khalsa  reform  initiatives  involving  women’s  role  and  status  in 
society.22  Jacobsh  views  this  as  suggestive  of  the  adherence  and  commitment, 
on  the  part  of  at  least  a small  minority  of  educated  elite,  to  the  ideals  of 
modernity.23  However,  this  idealism  also  carried  within  it  the  need  to  secure 
and  preserve  the  privileged  position  of  the  Sikh  elite  through  larger  share  of 
the  colonial  patronage.  Given  the  distinct  minority  status  of  the  Sikhs  in  Punjab, 
this  was  sought  to  be  achieved  by  the  establishment  and  reinforcement  of  a 
separate  Sikh  identity.  The  communal  interests  combined  with  economic  and 
political  designs  of  the  Sikh  middle  class  elite  were  integral  to  the  construction 
of  separate  Sikh  identity  with  deep  implications  for  women.  In  Jacobsh  words 
“as  the  women  question  was  integral  to  the  safeguarding  of  religious  identity, 
the  Sikh  women  as  the  traditional  bearers  of  tradition  and  observers  of  popular 
forms  became  important  sites  on  which  the  margins  of  Sikh  identity  were 
constructed”.24  Both  scholars,  despite  the  difference  in  their  understanding 
on  motives  behind  reform  endeavours,  share  a consensus  that  the  rhetoric  of 
social  reform  on  the  question  of  women  often  had  a very  different  political 


21.  Jacobsh,  pp.  82-83. 

22.  Ibid.,  p.  97. 

23.  Ibid.,  p.  101. 

24.  Ibid,  p.  124. 
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agenda  and  women  were  seldom  part  of  the  process  involving  their  rejuvenation 
and  transformation. 

(IV) 

In  whatever  way  we  deconstruct  the  motives  of  social  reformers,  one 
thing  is  clear  that  by  the  end  of  nineteenth  century  a recognizable  gender 
ideology  designed  and  executed  almost  exclusively  by  middle  class  men  among 
the  Hindu  and  Sikh  communities  was  in  place  that  defined  the  changes  to  be 
instituted  in  the  women’s  lives  through  reforms.  The  indigenous  notions 
surrounding  women’s  sexuality  and  the  need  of  controlling  it,  her  problematic 
relation  to  caste  and  pure  religiosity  and  Victorian  concept  of  masculine  and 
feminine  jointly  contributed  to  the  ideological  postulations  that  defined  and 
constructed  “new  women”  in  Punjab.  This  “new  women”  was  to  be  free 
from  some  of  the  worst  conditions  of  her  existence,  while  remaining  devoted 
to  the  home  and  family  under  strict  patriarchal  controls.  The  role  model  devised 
was  that  of  an  ideal  Pativrata  duly  modified,  re-conceptualized  and  recharged 
to  suit  the  requirement  of  modern  society  and  its  patriarchal  structures.  The 
new  pativrata  was  characterized  as  an  educated  woman,  free  from  the  shackles 
of  pardah,  accomplished  in  domestic  skills,  devoted  to  the  husband  and  family, 
an  intelligent  companion,  an  ideal  mother,  producer  and  nurturer  of  a strong 
masculine  race  and  custodian  of  tradition,  yet  subservient  and  subordinate  to 
the  husband.25  Malhotra  sees  in  the  deployment  of  the  ideology  of  pativrata 
on  the  part  of  the  high  caste  Hindus  and  Sikh  reformers  a means  of  not  only 
ensuring  the  subordination  of  women  but  also  a gateway  to  securing  high 
caste  class  status  and  improvement  of  their  economic  status,  through 
establishing  control  over  women’s  sexuality  and  ensuring  her  chastity  {symbols 
of  high  status}  and  utilization  of  her  domestic  labour.26 

Malhotra  contends  that  this  potent  pativrata  ideology  also  helped  these 
high  caste  middle  class  reformers  to  conceptualize  and  deal  with  women  having 
other  identities  like  those  of  single  women,  daughters  and  widows.  According 
to  Malhotra  a “dependent,  but  auspicious  Pativrata  however,  made  other  women 
who  needed  to  be  independent  for  instance  a widow,  look  as  if  they  were  a 
drain  on  fragile  resources  and  their  very  existence  was  to  the  detriment  of  the 
patrilineage  and  patrimony.  The  construct  of  the  pativrata  was  a weapon  with 
which  to  subjugate  all  women.27  Jacobsh  also  highlights  pativrata  as  the  ideal 
for  women  in  the  imagination  of  the  Singh  Sabha  reformers,  but  has  a different 


25.  Ibid.,  p.  104. 

26.  Malhotra,  pp.  117-21. 

27.  Ibid.,  p.  202. 
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perspective  to  offer  for  its  conception.  According  to  Jacobsh,  the  Institution 
of  Khalsa  and  the  ensuing  polarization  of  gender  had  resulted  in  equations  of 
dominance  and  subordination  in  the  Sikh  community  creating  a highly 
masculine,  hierarchical  and  patriarchal  ethos  among  the  Sikhs.28  Hence,  the 
Victorian  notions  of  manliness  that  perceived  women  as  week,  passive,  fragile 
needing  protection  and  control  and  that  by  implication  relegated  women  to  the 
domestic  arena  had  special  appeal  for  the  Sikh  reformers.  This  melding  of  the 
hyper  masculine  Sikh  ethos  with  Victorian  notions  of  gender  influenced  the 
way  women  were  imagined  and  constructed  by  the  educated  middle  class 
elite  among  the  Sikhs.  The  Victorian  construct  of  a wife  as  a helpmate  of  the 
man  and  an  intelligent  companion  was  adopted  by  the  Sikh  reformers  in  a 
modified  form  to  create  the  image  of  an  ideal  pativrata  by  including  within  its 
fold  the  deeply  ingrained  work  ethics  of  the  Sikhs.  Thus,  it  revolved  around 
the  axioms  of  chastity  and  intense  labour  of  the  Sikh  women  both  domestic 
and  gratuitous  rendered  in  service  of  the  public  cause  or  the  cause  of  the  Sikh 
community.29  Malhotra,  however  contests  that  there  was  a new  desire  for 
“companionship”  in  marriages  put  forward  by  some  historian  prior  to  the 
publication  of  Jacobsh’s  work.30  She  does  not  deny  that  there  was  an  element 
of  expectation  of  companionship  in  the  conjugal  relationship  however;  to  say 
that  these  notions  were  fully  developed  during  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  century  in  Punjab  would  be  far  from  the  reality.31  To  further 
emphasize  her  point,  Malhotra  states  that  given  the  new  power  structures  put 
in  place  by  concepts  like  pativrata  that  emphasized  husband’s  superiority  and 
insisted  on  meritorious  service  on  the  part  of  wife,  the  idea  of  companionship 
could  exist  only  at  the  “whim  of  the  husband.”32 

This  ideology  of  Pativrata  women  could  be  put  to  multiple  uses.  In  the 
first  instance  it  helped  to  establish  a structure  in  which  women  were  happy 
and  willing  partners  in  their  own  subordination.  It  also  helped  highlight  the 
difference  as  well  as  similarities  between  the  cultures  of  the  ruler  and  the 
ruled,  thereby  paving  way  for  the  preservation  and  furtherance  of  the  politico- 
economic  interests  of  the  middle  class  elite. 

Malhotra  and  Jacobsh  devote  considerable  attention  to  the  process  by 

28.  Jacobsh,  p.82. 

29.  Ibid.,  p.  1 35. 

30.  Madhu  Kishwar,  “The  Daughters  of  Aryavarta”,  Indian  Economic  and  Social  History 
Review,  vol.  23,  No.  2,  April-June  1986,  pp.  151-86;  and  Partha  Chatterjee,  “The 
Nationalist  Resolution  of  the  Women’s  Question”,  in  Sangari  and  Vaid,  op.cit. 

31.  Malhotra,  pp.  118-19  and  123-24. 

32.  Ibid.,  p.124. 
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which  this  gendered  identity  was  constructed,  percolated  and  weaved  into  the 
social  fabric  for  its  wider  acceptance.  It  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  all  these 
processes  were  simultaneously  at  work.  Education  was  one  of  the  central 
means  by  which  the  reformers  modified  the  prevailing  understanding  on  women 
and  also  defined,  constructed  and  then  actively  enshrined  the  new  ideology 
into  society.33  Education  was  simultaneously  used  for  sculpting  the  “new 
woman  and  also  for  defining  the  limits  of  her  modernity”.  Both  the  scholars 
have  highlighted  this  point.  The  women  were  to  be  given  strictly  supervised 
limited  education  to  enhance  their  abilities  and  accomplishments  in  the  domestic 
arena,  but  in  no  way  was  this  to  lead  to  her  economic  independence  or 
participation  in  the  public  sphere  reserved  exclusively  for  the  men.  Every 
effort  was  made  by  the  reformers  to  ensure  that  this  was  strictly  complied 
with.  Courses  designed  exclusively  for  the  girls  in  the  schools  were  one  such 
method.  Jacobsh  and  Malhotra  through  their  innovative  interpretation  of  the 
instruction  booklets  on  daily  activities  of  the  girls,  the  articles  and  editorials  in 
the  school  magazines,  women  focused  literature  and  the  propagandist  material 
printed  by  the  reformist  organizations,  draw  our  attention  to  the  level  of  energy 
that  went  into  raising  public  consciousness  about  women’s  appropriate 
behaviour,  attitude  and  position  in  society  and  the  role  education  was  to  play 
in  the  sculpting  of  that  role.  Along  with  general  similarities  in  the  approach  of 
the  Hindu  and  Sikh  reformers  to  women’s  education,  the  point  of  difference 
that  emerges  especially  in  the  twentieth  century  when  identity  politics  had 
come  to  assume  significance,  the  Punjabi  Hindu  elite  among  the  reformers 
wanted  women  to  be  educated  through  the  Hindi  medium  and  the  Sikhs  insisted 
on  the  use  of  Punjabi  in  the  Gurmukhi  script.  The  fact  that  the  controversy 
around  language  was  not  free  from  gender  connotations  becomes  apparent  as 
the  language  was  linked  with  the  honour  of  women  by  the  Sikh  elite  to  serve 
its  political  agenda,  is  highlighted  by  Malhotra  and  Jacobsh.34 

The  fashioning  of  the  ideal  of  a pativrata  woman  combining  within  her 
the  virtues  of  chastity,  honour,  piety,  hard  work,  self  less  service,  devotion  to 
the  husband  and  family  needed  the  creation  of  its  opposite  to  ensuring  its  firm 
installation  and  acceptance.  The  image  of  Kuppatti — a distasteful,  bad  and 
uncontrolled  {autonomous}  woman  of  the  popular  culture  was  constructed.. 
This  is  often  the  subject  of  various  stories,  novels,  poetic  expression  as  well 
as  the  cheap  palpable  literature  called  Jhagrras  and  Kissas  written  by  the  rural 
poets.  According  to  Malhotra  these  writers  were  second  rung  social  reformers 

33.  Ibid.,  pp.  144-55  and  Jacobsh,  pp.  127-28. 

34.  Malhotra,  p.  1 47  and  Jacobsh,  pp.  148-50. 
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having  stakes  in  social  dominance.  They  played  an  immense  role  in  bridging 
the  gap  between  urban  and  rural  populace  by  carrying  the  dominant  reformist 
ideas  into  the  wider  public.35 

The  patriarchal  need  to  assert  authority  that  was  integral  to  pativrata 
ideology  also  meant  intervention  in  and  displacement  and  reorganization  of  the 
existential  popular  cultural  practices  and  rituals  of  women,  which  to  the 
reformists  were  not  just  offensive  but  also  having  the  potential  for  subversion 
of  patriarchal  power  relations.  So  many  of  women’s  popular  practices  both 
with  in  the  home  and  outside  came  to  be  frowned  upon  and  condemned  by  the 
reformers.  These  included  Ritan,  Siyapa,  visiting  Pirs,  parodying  of  figures 
of  authority,  singing  of  obscene  songs  in  Mohallas  to  name  a few.  Malhotra 
feels  that  this  was  due  to  women  occupying  “public  space  without  conforming 
to  the  prescriptions  of  the  reformist  elite,  thereby  challenging  the  men’s  power 
over  them”.36  Jacobsh  sees  in  this  the  added  need  to  bring  women  into  the 
more  formal  Sikh  religion,  to  suit  the  political  agenda  of  the  Sikh  elite,  as  Sikh 
women  indulging  in  common  practices  with  women  of  other  religions  was 
perceived  as  an  obstacle  to  consolidating  a distinct  Sikh  identity.  Women’s 
collectivities  of  all  kinds  were  suspect.  Women’s  time  spent  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  sought  to  be  regulated  to  only  few  hours  only  and  that  to 
only  to  discuss  religious  matters.  The  Pativrata  wife  had  to  “take  over  the 
women  of  popular  culture  in  order  to  build  power  and  prestige  of  men”  stresses 
Malhotra.37  Reformers’  attempts  to  controlling  women’s  bodies,  regulating 
their  actions  and  deciding  even  the  way  they  dressed  up  along  with  serious 
efforts  at  controlling  the  areas  traditionally  regarded  by  women  as  their  domain, 
added  up  to  and  was  suggestive  of  what  Jacobsh  calls  a “novel  apportioning 
of  social  power  relations  among  male  and  female  Hindus  and  Sikhs.”38  Despite 
the  reformists  claims  about  their  noble  concern  for  women  there  was, 
practically  no  challenge  to  the  patriarchal  structures  in  their  vision  of  reforms 
for  women.  Both  the  scholars  seem  to  share  the  view  that  the  reformers  need 
to  recreate  a new  social  order  was  dominated  more  by  their  own  needs  and 
aspirations  and  had  almost  nothing  to  do  with  what  women  needed  or  wanted. 
This  would  perhaps  also  explain  why  women  were  neither  consulted  nor 
included  in  a project  which  was  supposed  to  bring  revolutionary  changes  in 
their  every  day  existence.  Unlike  the  social  histories  written  from  the  nationalist 

35.  Malhotra,  pp.  13  and  169. 

36.  Jacobsh,  p.  179. 

37.  Malhotra,  p.  198. 

38.  Jacobsh,  pp.  179-194. 
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framework  eulogizing  the  social  reformers  and  their  huge  contribution  to 
reforming  and  thereby  uplifting  the  position  of  women,  these  two  works 
foreground  how  the  gender  was  imagined  and  constructed  and  the  limitations 
of  the  reformist  programme  pertaining  to  women.  They  underscore  how  the 
reformist  agenda  through  transformation  and  at  times  even  replacement  of  old 
patriarchal  structures  with  new  ones  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  contemporary 
society,  in  many  cases  restricted  women’s  choices  even  more  than  earlier  and 
added  to  their  oppression.  What  makes  these  works  significant  is  their  attempt 
to  trace  and  locate  women’s  own  responses  to  the  seemingly  transformational 
and  radical  agenda  for  women  initiated  by  the  male  reformers.  The  question 
what  the  reforms  meant  for  women,  how  did  they  perceive  them  and  what 
was  their  reaction  resulted  in  the  two  authors  uncovering  evidence  that  points 
to  women’s  agency  in  terms  of  women’s  consent,  contribution  and  at  times 
also  contestation  of  the  gender  constructs.  The  general  response  was  one  of 
willing  acceptance  and  consensus  on  the  part  of  the  middle  class  women,  the 
prime  constituency  targeted  as  recipients  of  the  reformist  agenda,  especially 
as  the  need  for  reforms  was  advocated  in  the  name  of  going  back  to  the  pure, 
revered  traditions  be  it  the  Vedas  or  the  Sikh  tradition  propounded  by  the 
Gurus.39  Moreover,  the  reform  ideology  by  suggesting  respectability  and  dignity 
for  women  as  mothers  of  noble  race  had  provided  some  value  addition  to  their 
lives.40  This  must  have  held  an  appeal  for  women  to  become  willing  partners 
in  their  own  subordination,  explicates  Malhotra.  As  a matter  of  fact  women 
were  not  just  passive  recipients  of  reforms.  A few  of  them  were  also  involved 
in  active  implementation  and  propagation  of  the  reformist  agenda.  These 
women,  working  within  the  permissible  limits  imposed  on  them  by  the  new 
patriarchal  ideology  with  reference  to  their  roles  as  pativratas  or  widows, 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  provided  by  the  discourse  of  reforms,  to 
carry  forward  the  reformist  agenda  among  other  women.  These  included  a 
sizable  number  of  women  teachers,  pracharaks  and  updeshaks.  Having 
interjorized  the  ideology  of  their  own  subaltern  status,  these  women  contributed 
to  its  spread  as  agents.  As  shown  by  Jacobsh  women  in  the  Sikh  community 
were  apparently  more  active.  However,  this  activism  was  not  generally  the 
outcome  of  women’s  own  needs  and  rights.  It  was  motivated  more  by  the 
need  to  invigorating  the  Sikh  community.41  While  discussing  women’s 


39.  Malhotra,  p.  202;  and  Jacobsh,  p.  243. 

40.  Malhotra,  p.  157. 

41.  Jacobsh,  pp.  240-42. 
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responses,  one  must  not  overlook  that  women  after  all  live  in  and  also  have 
stakes  in  power  sharing  in  the  patriarchal  value  system.  This  should  account 
for  women’s  engagement  with  the  project  aimed  at  their  refashioning.  The 
process  of  reform,  by  its  very  nature,  also  opened  space  for  some  of  these 
women  to  move  beyond  the  agenda  and  define  their  own  values  while  still 
working  with  in  the  roles  prescribed  for  them,  is  also  highlighted  by  the  two 
scholars.42  Jacobsh  also  draws  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  very  concept 
of  equality  on  which  the  reforms  were  notionally  premised,  opened  doors  for 
the  Sikh  women  to  demanding  the  extension  of  their  ritual  space.  Malhotra 
clearly  shows  how  feminist  reading  of  the  sources  or  reading  against  the 
grain  produces  an  understanding  very  different  from  those  provided  by  the 
conventional  histories  dealing  with  the  women  question.  For  example  the 
frequent  references  to  mulish  women  who  refused  to  change  their  ways  despite 
reformers  continuous  admonitions,  in  the  flourishing  genre  of  Jhagrras  and 
Kissas,  Malhotra  finds  signs  of  women’s  timid  questioning  of  the  ideal  of 
pativrata.  Any  woman  who  resisted  following  the  prescribed  norms  of 
behaviour  defined  by  the  reformers  came  to  be  dubbed  as  Kuppatti,  the 
antithesis  of  pativrata  of  the  reformers.  Kuppatti  is  indicative  of  women’s 
resistance.43  Furthermore,  the  fact  that  there  was  some  sort  of  reluctance 
and  even  refusal  on  the  part  of  women  to  silently  accept  the  reformer’s 
onslaught  over  their  existential  cultural  practices  despite  constant  criticism  by 
the  reformers  also  comes  through  clearly  in  the  literature  of  the  time.  Women 
especially  in  the  rural  areas  largely  treated  this  criticism  with  disdain  and  at 
times  also  with  ridicule  and  found  ways  to  subverting  this  intrusion  into  what 
they  regarded  as  their  own  domain.44  Mostly  this  contestation  remained  subtle, 
passive  and  individual  in  nature.  However,  occasionally  though  very  rarely, 
we  come  across  open  questioning  of  male  reformers  masculine  view  point 
and  the  limitations  of  their  agenda  for  women.  These  expressions  of  discontent 
by  ordinary  women,  happy  in  their  anonymity,  help  us  understand  that  women’s 
concerns  while  common  with  men  were  not  always  identical.  While  men  were 
more  concerned  with  women’s  status  and  position  within  the  four  walls  of 
domesticity  as  pativratas,  widows  and  mothers,  these  women  by  raising  the 
issues  like  women’s  agony  at  her  premature  dislocation  from  patrilocal  family, 
her  subjugation  and  oppression  at  the  hands  of  insensitive  relatives  within  the 


42.  Malhotra,  pp.  155-63;  and  Jacobsh,  p.  243. 

43.  Ibid.,  p.  169. 

44.  Jacobsh,  pp.  245-46. 
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matrimonial  family,  combined  with  unreal  expectations  from  the  husbands  as 
well  as  the  reformers  bring  forth  these  differences.  In  addition  they  enrich 
our  knowledge  about  women’s  experiences  with  in  the  domestic  sphere.45 
These  women  writers,  who  by  no  means  could  be  categorized  as  front  runner 
reformist,  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  in  their  understanding  that  it  was  male 
exclusive  control  over  sources  of  power  such  as  knowledge  and  means  of 
production  and  its  denial  to  women  which  was  responsible  for  women’s 
degrading  position  and  the  solution  lay  in  women  acquiring  education  and 
control  over  property.46  Malhotra  and  Jacobsh  through  their  painstaking  effort 
in  unearthing  the  evidence  have  succeeded  in  establishing  that  not  all  women 
were  mere  silent  spectators  in  the  processes  involving  gender  construction. 
Their  response  might  have  varied  in  form  from  complicity,  consent,  consensus 
or  contestation,  but  they  certainly  were  not  silent  and  passive  recipients  of  the 
reforms  doled  out  to  them  by  the  middle  class  male  reformers.  To  quote 
Malhotra  what  emerges  is  the  “History  of  manipulation  and  suppression”  on 
the  one  hand  and  “complicity  and  resistance”  on  the  other.47  By  highlighting 
the  women’s  response  and  agency,  the  two  volumes  by  Malhotra  and  Jacobsh 
give  a new  perspective  to  our  understanding  of  gender  relations  in  context  of 
the  social  reform  movements  of  the  Hindus  and  the  Sikhs  in  Punjab,  hitherto 
missing  in  the  earlier  historical  accounts—  imperialist,  nationalist,  Marxist, 
post-modernist  or  even  early  feminists  which  give  no  space  to  women’s  agency 
and  activism.  In  this  regard,  Malhotra  and  Jacobsh’s  works  are  a welcome 
addition.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  some  serious  inadequacies  some  incidental 
and  others  arising  out  of  the  very  perspective  of  these  two  scholars.  We  will 
attend  to  the  incidental  limitations  of  the  work  in  the  first  instance.  Both  works 
are  confined  to  discussion  of  gender  relations  only  among  middle  class  in 
colonial  Punjab.  Lower  class/caste  women  are  left  out  of  their  analyses.48 
Moreover,  while  focusing  on  the  intelligentsia  leading  the  reforms;  the  variations 

45.  Malhotra,  pp. 158-60  and  185-191. 

46.  Ibid.,  pp.  162-63. 

47.  Ibid.,  p.163. 

48.  Charu  Gupta  has  probed  the  didactic  literature  and  domestic  manuals  in  Hindi  principally 
addressed  to  the  middle  class,  high  caste  Hindu  women  to  probe  the  representation  of  Dalit 
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See  Charu  Gupta,  “{Mis}  Representing  the  Dalit  Woman : Reification  of  Caste  and  Gender 
Stereotypes  in  the  Hindi  Didactic  Literature  of  Colonial  India”,  The  Indian  Historical  Review, 
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in  their  approaches  and  the  rationale  behind  the  differences  are  not  accounted 
for.  Jacobsh  to  some  extent  talks  about  the  differences  among  various  factions 
with  in  the  Sikh  community  on  the  issue  of  reforms  such  as  those  of  the 
Namdharis,  the  Sanatan  Sikhs  and  the  Tat  Khalsa  groups.  However,  this  is 
done  in  a passing  way.  The  central  focus  of  her  work  remains  on  the  Singh 
Sabha  reformists’  intelligentsia  among  the  Sikhs.  Malhotra  on  the  other  hand, 
treats  the  high  caste  middle  class  Hindu  reformers  as  a single  homogeneous 
category -driven  by  common  anxieties  and  ambitions.  Thus  understood,  almost 
no  significant  notice  is  taken  by  the  two  scholars,  Malhotra  in  particular,  of 
the  differences  that  defined  the  approaches  of  the  so  called  orthodoxy,  revivalists 
and  the  liberals  among  the  reformers  on  the  women  question.  An  understanding 
of  these  differences  with  in  the  middle  class  can  perhaps  help  provide  a clearer 
picture  of  the  pulls,  pressures  and  tussles  that  went  into  the  making  of  gender 
in  Punjab  during  this  period.49  For  example,  like  revivalists  the  liberals  or  the 
so  called  reformers  too,  had  sought  justification  for  reforms  by  referencing  to 
more  authentic  and  older  scriptural  tradition  with  a view  to  getting  wider 
acceptability  for  reforms.  However,  the  liberals  largely  relied  on  legal  action 
as  the  harbinger  of  change,  thereby  recognizing  women  as  a legal  person 
having  rights.  The  revivalists  on  the  contrary  offered  change  as  coming  from 
the  scriptures  as  interpreted  by  them.  Thus,  change  in  women’s  position  was 
not  conceptualized  as  a matter  of  legal  right  by  the  revivalists.  Similarly 
Namdhari’s  seemingly  more  liberals  approach  towards  gender  in  supporting 
enlargement  of  their  space  and  involvement  at  all  levels  needs  to  be 
contextualized  and  put  to  more  critical  examination.  Distinctions  like  these 
need  to  be  considered  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  way  women  were 
imagined  and  than  reformed  to  construct  a particular  kind  of  hierarchical  and 
patriarchal  society  in  Punjab  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries. 
These  limitations  can  be  addressed  and  dealt  with  by  other  scholars  interested 
in  understanding  the  gender  construction  in  Punjabi  society  of  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  The  inadequacies  emerging  out  of 
the  perspective  are  however,  more  problematic. 

(V) 

The  perspective  defining  the  two  works  is  influenced  by  a certain  critique 
of  modernity  within  the  feminist  theory  as  well  as  the  post-modernist 


49.  For  distinctions  within  the  middle  class  see  Veena  Naregal,  Language , Politics,  Elites ; 
and  the  Public  Sphere  { Delhi,  200 1 } and  Tanika  Sarkar,  Hindu  Wife  and  Hindu  Nation, 
Community,  Religion  and  Cultural  Nationalism  {Delhi,  2001 }. 
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understanding  of  Indian  modernity  and  the  Marxist  -feminist  understanding 
on  social  reforms  given  the  colonial  context  in  India.  The  former  perceive  the 
whole  agenda  of  reforms  as  a product  of  western  enlightenment  thus,  limited 
and  suspect.  Their  argument  is  that  modern  notions  of  gender  rights  in  the 
public  domain  were  premised  on  public-private  split  whereby  private 
“disempowerment  and  the  subordination  of  women  were  masked  by  the 
bestowal  of  public  rights.”  The  Marxist  -Feminist  perspective  views  the  Indian 
bourgeoisie  class  as  a product  of  colonial  capitalism  which  was  modern  yet 
dependent.  As  such,  this  class,  in  order  to  align  itself  more  closely  with  the 
“domesticity  of  the  colonial  masters  and  the  ways  of  modern  capitalists” 
attempted  to  recast  its  women  and  its  gender  practices.  What  followed  was  a 
new  form  of  patriarchy  that  provided  the  rationale  for  reforms  without  any 
serious  questioning  of  the  prevailing  gender  equations. 50  Both  these  approaches 
inform  Malhotra  and  Jacobs!) ’s  understanding  on  women’s  question  in  Punjab, 
with  minor  variations.  Malhotra  links  the  efforts  at  reforms  made  by  the  high 
caste  Hindu  middle  class  elite  to  their  anxiety,  arising  out  of  their  understanding 
of  their  unflavoured  position  with  the  British  rulers,  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
their  high  caste  class  and  status  privileges  under  the  colonial  regime.  Jacobsh 
reduces  the  same  to  Sikh  intelligentsia’s  desideratum  to  securing  more  privileges 
for  themselves  and  their  community  from  the  colonial  masters  by  establishing 
their  proximity  with  Victorian  notions  of  gender  on  the  one  hand  and  more 
importantly  for  establishing  their  distinct  identity  from  that  of  the  Hindus.  In 
this  search  of  gains  and  wresting  concessions  the  women  were  only  used  as 
markers  and  signifiers  of  caste,  class,  status  or  identity.  Both  the  scholars 
uphold  that  the  reformists’  position  on  women  was  merely  an  expression  of 
the  immediate  personal  needs  of  the  middle  class  male  elite  who  aimed 
expediently  to  find  a space  for  themselves  through  a process  of  adjustment 
with  the  existing  social  system  without  posing  any  challenge  to  its  dominant 
structures.  That  this  was  the  prime  motivating  force  and  that  each  and  every 
action  of  the  middle  class  reformers  in  Punjab  be  the  Hindus  of  the  Arya 
Samaj  or  the  Sikhs  of  the  Singh  Sabha  movement  was  driven  by  this 
consideration,  runs  through  the  narrative  in  these  two  volumes.  What  emerged 
was  a vision  of  society  in  which  women  were  to  be  modernized  yet 
subordinated.  Reforms  carried  within  them  the  prescription  of  women’s 
disempowerment  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  patriarchal  world  view  of  the  elite. 


50.  I have  drawn  liberally  on  Introduction  of  Sumit  Sarkar  and  Tanika  Sarkar,  op.cit.,  for 
the  concluding  part  of  this  paper.  I gratefully  acknowledge  it. 
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Both  the  scholars  brilliantly  draw  our  attention  again  and  again  to  the 
disempowering  consequences  of  the  reforms  for  women.  Having  hypothesized 
thus,  Malhotra  and  Jacobsh  see  all  out  efforts  ranging  from  persuasion,  coercion 
and  manipulation  at  play  on  the  part  of  the  reformers  towards  that  end.  Viewed 
in  this  manner  the  reformists  in  Punjab  appear  to  have  redefined  women’s 
roles  as  daughters,  wives  and  mothers  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
patriarchal  family  to  become  operative  in  a fast  changing  socio-  economic 
scenario,  and  to  have  devised  ways  and  means  for  women  to  fit  into  the  new 
life  styles  adopted  by  the  educated  men  in  the  new  socio-economic  and  political 
set  up. 

This  view  however,  appears  to  underestimate  the  liberal  human  content 
of  the  reform  movement  in  the  Punjab  and  cuts  out  all  those  dimensions  of 
liberal  thinking  which  envision  a rational  social  order  based  on  equity  and 
freedom  for  all.  The  mental  horizons,  values,  and  attitudes  of  the  educated 
middle  class  are  seen  in  all  essential  respects  as  traditional.  They  who 
spearheaded  the  reform  movement  are  supposed  to  have  been  touched  by 
modernity  only  to  the  extent  of  being  willing  to  play  the  game  of  survival  in 
the  new  conditions  of  increasing  competitiveness.  They  did  not,  in  other  words, 
experience  the  exhilarating  liberational  pull  which  is  the  form  modernity  usually 
takes  when  it  emerges  with  the  rise  of  capitalism  in  any  society.  An  increased 
sense  of  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  individual,  an  urge  to  create  a rational 
society  based  on  equality  and  justice  which  are  the  hallmarks  of  any  perspective 
and  value  system  coming  under  modernity  were  supposedly  missing  in  the 
middle  class  intelligentsia  among  the  Hindus  and  the  Sikhs  in  Punjab.  While 
conceding  that  the  reformist  thinking  on  women  did  not  involve  any  radical 
challenge  to  the  established  patriarchal  institutional  and  social  structures,  it 
has  to  be  stressed  that  it  did  visualize  a partial  modification  of  patriarchy  by 
incorporating  within  its  framework  ideas,  values  and  attitudes  that  constitute 
modernity.  Sarkar’s  assessment  of  the  reforms  as  “the  first  clear  sign  of 
guilty  and  self  -introspection  by  privileged,  male,  upper-caste,  middle  class 
intelligentsia,  compromised  with  colonial  governance  and  yet  convinced  that 
the  present  order  was  not  a just  one,  even  when  it  benefited  them”  sums  up 
the  situation.  The  scholars  who  explain  the  reformist  stance  as  being  rooted  in 
mere  expediency  do  not  do  justice  to  this  positive  side  of  the  reformist  thinking. 
This  negative  understanding  of  the  reform  movement  is  not  without  merit. 
The  critique  of  Indian  modernity  and  the  exposition  of  its  limits  in  terms  of  its 
agenda  as  well  as  the  colonial  context  that  limited  its  liberational  possibilities 
provided  by  various  other  scholars  have  certainly  enriched  our  understanding 
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that  the  model  of  modernity  does  not  always  and  necessarily  move  along  a 
path  of  continuous  and  steady  progress.  Rather  it  is  a “complex  and 
contradictory  formation”.  So  we  are  not  contending  here  that  the  liberational 
potential  of  modernity,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  perspective  and  value 
system  of  the  educated  middle  class  in  Punjab,  was  fully  materialized  in  the 
Hindu  and  Sikh  reformers  in  Punjab.  All  that  is  being  maintained  here  is  that, 
though  not  sufficiently  strong  to  overturn  patriarchy,  this  liberational  aspect 
of  modernity  in  the  reformist  thinking  did  lead  to  a greater  sensitivity  to  the 
issue  of  women’s  dignity  as  human  beings.  Otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain  the  painstaking  efforts  undertaken  and  considerable  hardships  that 
these  people  suffered  in  the  face  of  individual  and  collective  insults  at  the 
hands  of  their  distracters.  Furthermore,  the  fact  of  the  coalescence  of  some 
of  these  reformers  with  the  national  movement  for  independence  through  which 
the  liberational  potential  of  Indian  modernity  found  a more  vigorous  and  bolder 
expression  can  only  be  explained  if  we  acknowledge  the  presence  of  liberal 
humanitarian  value  system  encompassing  and  influencing  their  thinking.  Another 
draw  back  of  the  perspective  is  the  private/public  dichotomy  hypothesis  used 
by  these  two  scholars,  like  some  others  before  them,  to  analyzing  women 
question.  This  framework  tends  to  freeze  the  reformers  in  time  and  fails  to 
take  note  of  the  changes  that  were  bound  to  take  place  in  their  perspective 
under  the  influence  of  the  rising  forces  of  anti-colonialism  and  emerging 
nationalism.  Furthermore,  women’s  own  initiatives  and  clamouring  for  public 
roles  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  have  required  addressing  on 
the  part  of  the  reformers.  Both  Malhotra  and  Jacobsh  take  note  of  changes 
that  were  gradually  creeping  in  women’s  roles  as  a result  of  the  very  logic  of 
reforms  as  well  as  women’s  own  efforts  at  forcing  open  the  doors  of  public 
domain.  This  however,  does  not  alter  the  framework  that  they  had  initially 
adopted.  This  failure  perhaps  would  account  for  the  reason  that  both  the 
volumes  conclude  before  the  emergence  of  the  mass  movement  in  Punjab 
which  gave  women  far  wider  space  and  their  roles  outside  the  domesticity 
were  not  only  tolerated  but  given  recognition  as  well. 

In  the  end  I seek  your  indulgence  for  presenting  before  you  some  very 
tentative  thoughts  on  the  subject  in  the  hope  that  it  would  stimulate  further 
interest  and  engagement  with  gender  in  the  history  of  Punjab. 


CONCEPT  OF  MARTIAL  RACE  AND  THE  SIKHS 

Nazer  Singh* 

The  process  of  militarization  of  Sikh  community  had  been  taken  notice 
by  the  scholars  of  Sikh  history  during  the  Mis al  period  or  the  18th  century  as 
well  as  during  the  period  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh1  (1793-1839).  Author  of 
the  Dabistan-i-Mazahib  referred  to  the  shift  from  Khatri  to  Jat  leadership  in 
the  Khalsa  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.2  We  are  further 
told  that  most  of  the  big  masands  of  the  Guru  were  the  Jats.  W.H. McLeod 
writes  that  Sikhism  got  a new  feature  for  itself  when  it  came  to  represent  the 
dominance  of  the  Jat  culture  which  Guru  Gobind  Singh  proclaimed  in  1 699  as 
the  assentials  of  Sikhism.  “Love  of  freedom  and  warlike  spirit  of  the  Jats 
could  no  longer  be  denied  a place  within  the  system.”3  Likewise,  Irfan  Habib 
believes  that  the  Jats  were  peasants  who  had  to  bear  a heavy  burden  of  land 
revenue  and  a great  degree  of  oppression  of  the  ruling  classes  of  the  Mughal 
empire.  “This  situation  was  bound  to  provoke  peasant  revolts.”4  In  fact,  the 
militant  development  of  the  Sikhs  during  the  1 7th  and  1 8th  centuries  was  due 
to  the  armed  violence  by  the  Jat  peasantry  especially  under  Banda  Singh. 
Significantly,  Akhbar-i-Darbar-i-Mualla  of  April  28,  1711,  showed  how  Banda 
Singh  was  being  joined  in  his  army  by  the  Muslims  for  he  had  assured  them 
that  they  would  enjoy  full  religious  liberty  while  in  his  army.5  Whether  someone 
was  a Hindu  or  Muslim  in  Banda’s  army,  he  was  addressed  as  a Singh. 6 The 
Mughals  and  Afghans  continued  to  suppress  the  Sikhs  but  the  two  failed  to 
dispirit  them.  In  fact,  Ahmad  Shah  Durrani  “met  his  Waterloo  in  the  Punjab 
and  surrendered  to  the  Sikhs  the  charge  of  their  mother-land  and  bowed  out 
in  abject  humiliation  after  repeated  attacks  for  two  decades.”7  Little  wonder  if 

*Professor  of  History,  Department  of  Distance  Education,  Punjabi  University,  Patiala. 

1.  For  the  Sikh  Misals,  see  Bhagat  Singh,  A History  of  Sikh  Misals  (Punjabi  Uni.,  Patiala: 
1993)  PREFACE  and  pp.  421-46.  For  Ranjit  Singh,  see,  Fauja  Singh  Bajwa,  The 
Military  System  of  the  Sikhs  (Delhi,  1964),  passim. 

2.  Bhagat  Singh,  Ibid.,  pp.  422-23. 

3.  Ibid.,pA22. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.426. 

6.  Ibid. 

7.  Bhagat  Singh,  PREFACE-VI. 
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the  Persian  writers  like  Bute  Shah  and  Ali-ud-Din  Mufti  had  described  the  Dal 
Khalsa  by  the  term  of  groh-i-Singhan ,8  Interestingly  the  British  writers  such 
as  George  Forster  and  Francklin  W.  had  praised  the  Sikhs  and  their  horses 
due  to  their  training  in  guerrilla  tactics  of  warfare.  Francklin  says  that  the 
Sikhs  were  experts  in  their  counter  attacks  that  were  unique  in  India  because 
the  attack  was  done  by  the  Sikhs  with  “an  alacrity  and  activity  unparalleled  by 
other  people  of  India”.9  He  had  written  it  in  the  year  1798. 

The  link  between  the  military  actions  and  the  political  life  of  the  Punjab 
people  did  not  come  to  an  end  with  Francklin  or  by  the  end  of  18th  century. 
The  occupation  of  Agra  and  Delhi  by  the  British  in  the  year  1803  opened  the 
military  system  of  Ranjit  Singh  for  its  modernization  or  westernization  through 
the  European  adventurers  especially  after  the  real  Waterloo  in  1815.  In  fact, 
the  uprising  of  1857  led  Tory  thinkers  in  England  as  well  as  Karl  Marx  to 
describe  the  event  of  1857  as  an  event  of  national  resistance  by  the  Bengal 
army  supported  by  the  peasants  of  Avadh  and  north  India.  By  his  article  entitled 
‘The  Indian  Question’10  through  New  York  Daily  Tribune  dated  14th  August, 
1 857,  Karl  Marx  wrote  how  John  Bull  was  treating  the  events  of  1 857  in  India 
as  a military  mutiny  while  the  event  was  in  truth  ‘a  national  revolt’  caused  by 
the  British  conquest.  To  Marx  the  British  conquest  of  India  including  Punjab 
reminded  the  brutalization  of  Ireland.  For  these  reasons  he  described  this 
conquest  as  an  exercise  of ‘slave  trade’  committed  by  England."  Impressed 
by  the  formulations  of  Marx,  the  Indian  scholars  like  Joshi  and  Panikkar  have 
taken  1857  as  a popular  revolutionary  movement  with  a ‘soldier-peasant 
democracy’12  as  its  prime  achievement. 

How  did  the  British  colonialism  treat  Punjab  after  1849  i.e.  by  its 
annexation  to  their  rule  ? What  was  the  influence  of  1857  upon  the  social  or 
cultural  life  of  the  people  of  the  region  during  the  century  from  1848  to  1947? 

*How  should  we  see  the  relationship  between  Punjab  and  colonialism  during 
the  19th  century  ? These  questions  have  been  dealt  with  by  Tan  Tai  Yong  in 
his  Ph.D.  thesis13  made  to  Cambridge  University  in  the  early  1990’s  and 
published  under  the  title  The  Garrison  State  by  the  SAGE  Publications  in  2005. 


8.  Ibid.,  p.430. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.439. 

10.  See,  Crystal  Bartolovvich  and  Neil  Lazarus,  Marxism,  Modernity  and  Post-Colonial 
Studies  (Cambridge  Univ.  Press  : 2002),  pp.  81-101. 

11.  76/4.,  p.85. 

12.  Ibid.,  p.92. 

13.  Tan  Tai  Yong,  The  Garrison  State  (Sage  : New  Delhi,  2005),  Preface,  pp.  12-15. 
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The  sub-title  of  the  book  is  ‘The  Military,  Government  and  Society  in  Colonial 
Punjab,  1849-1947’.  The  author’s  PREFACE  shows  how  Punjab’s  colonial 
experience  had  a feature  comprising  of  ‘its  close  and  sustained  relationship 
with  the  military’.14  Yong  treats  the  post  1857  Punjab  as  ‘the  military  labour 
market’  established  by  the  British  to  shake  and  shatter  the  conventional  basis 
of  the  Bengal  army — in  shape  of  north  central  India  upto  1857.  We  are  told 
that  the  creation  of  military  labour  market  in  north-western  Irtdia  was  “centred 
on  the  old  Sikh  empire  in  the  Punjab”  that  emerged  by  1 880’s  as  ‘the  principal 
recruiting  ground  of  the  Indian  army’  engaged  in  the  Great  Game.  Obviously 
Yong’s  work  deals  with  “the  impact  of  military  in  the  development  of  colonial 
Punjab.”15  Can  we  understand  the  process  of  militarization  of  Punjab  by  the 
British  and  its  relationship  with  the  emergence  of  modern  states  in  South-East 
Asia  after  1947  ? The  reply  may  be  positive  in  the  case  of  Pakistan  and  its 
military  character  since  its  birth.  Seen  in  this  light  Punjab  and  its  History  after 
1857  emerges  as  that  of  ‘recruiting  ground’16  as  administered  by  the  British 
through  its  civil-military  regime.  The  regime  expressed  itself  through  its 
decisions  such  as  the  Land  Alienation  Act  of  1900  and  the  Colonialization  Bill 
of  1907  besides  the  suppression  of  the  Gurudwara  Reform  Movement  during 
1920’s.  Thus,  theory  of  martial  race  became  a feature  of  British  polity  in 
Punjab  and  its  administration  by  the  20th  century.  Tan  Tai  Yong  had  shown 
the  social  and  political  reprecussions  of  the  militarization  of  Punjab  under  the 
British.  He  writes  how  a century  of  British  rule  over  Punjab  led  to  the  partition 
of  her.  The  partition  unleased  a violent  reaction  on  an  unprecedented  scale.17 
Contrary  to  the  Punjab  case,  the  partition  of  Bengal  was  bloodless.  Punjab 
was  different  from  Bengal  as  the  former  was  ‘the  outcome  of  the  region’s 
long  association  with  the  military’.  The  story  of  violence  or  military  domination 
did  not  stop  at  or  end  in  1947.  Yong  feels  that  the  military  dominated  state  of 
Pakistan  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  “militant  ethno  nationalist  struggle  of  the 
Sikhs  in  Indian  Punjab  from  the  1960’s  on  the  other,  attested  to  the  persistence 
of  the  military  legacy  in  the  region.”18 
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CONCEPT  OF  MARTIAL  RACES  AND  THE  SIKHS 

Nirmal  Singh* 

India  has  been  a melting  pot  of  religions.  In  this  country  the  Hindus, 
Muslims,  Sikhs,  Jains,  Buddhists,  Christians  and  many  other  religious  sects 
live  side  by  side  in  relative  harmony.  The  Hindu  religion  is  taken  as  the 
oldest  but  with  the  time  it  became  rigid  and  ritualistic.  As  a result  Jainism, 
Buddhism  and  later  Sikhism  emerged  as  new  religions.  Though  both  Jainism 
and  Buddhism  merged  in  Hinduism  but  the  Sikh  religion  maintained  its 
separate  identity.  Hindu  society  was  divided  into  Brahmins,  Kshatriyas, 
Vaishya  and  Shudras  of  whom  Kshatriyas  were  given  the  task  of  defence 
and  they  were  recognized  as  martial  section  of  the  society.  In  Sikhism  this 
stratification  was  discarded  and  all  the  Sikhs  were  given  the  equal  status  in 
the  society.  In  this  paper  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  find  out  either  the 
Sikhs  were  recognized  as  martial  people  by  the  British  or  they  possessed  the 
martial  tradition  already. 

Martial  race  theory  is  an  ideology  based  on  the  assumption  that 
certain  ethnic  groups  are  inherently  more  martially  inclined  than  others. 
This  term  originally  was  used  by  the  British  who  observed  that  the  Scottish 
highlanders  were  more  fierce  in  battle  than  others  in  Britain  and  extended 
this  concept  to  India,  where  they  classified  each  ethnic  group  into  one  of 
the  two  categories  : 'Martial'  and  'Non-Martial'.  A 'martial  race'  was 
typically  considered  brave  and  well-built  for  fighting  but  was  also  described 
as  'unintelligent.'1  The  'non-martial  races'  were  those  whom  the  British 
believed  to  be  unfit  for  battle  because  of  their  sedentary  lifestyles.  Of  late, 
this  concept  has  been  challenged  as  imperialistic  and  based  on  racial 
stereotypes.2 


* Lecturer  in  History,  Government  National  Post-Graduate  College,  Sirsa  (Haryana). 

1.  Rand,  Gavin  (March  2006),  "Martial  Races  and  Imperial  Subjects  : Violence  and 
Governance  in  Colonial  India  1857-1914”,  European  Review  of  History 
(Routledge),  13  (1)  : 1-20  (http://viswiki.com/en/ethnic  group  retrieved  on  08-03- 
2009). 

2.  See,  Heather  Streets,  Martial  Races  : The  Military,  Race  and  Masculinity  in 
British  Imperial  Culture,  1857-1914  (Manchester  University  Press,  2004). 
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The  British  regarded  the  'martial  races'  as  valiant  and  strong  but  also 
intellectually  challenged.  There  was  lack  of  initiative  or  leadership  qualities 
among  them  to  command  large  troops.  They  felt  that  these  races  were 
politically  subservient  or  docile  to  authority  also.  For  these  reasons,  the 
'martial  races'  theory  did  not  apply  in  the  case  of  officer  recruitment,  which 
was  based  on  social  class  and  loyalty  to  the  British  Raj.3 

The  'Martial  Race'  theory  is  said  to  be  emphasized  after  the  revolt  of 
1857.  It  has  been  described  as  a clever  British  effort  to  divide  and  rule  the 
people  of  India  for  their  own  political  ends.4  According  to  the  critics  of  this 
theory,  the  Indian  rebellion  of  1857  might  have  played  a role  in  reinforcing 
the  British  belief  in  'martial  races'.  During  the  revolt  the  Indian  sepoys 
particularly  in  Bengal,  mutinied  against  the  colonial  rulers,  but  Punjabis, 
Gurkhas,  Kumaoni/Kumaunis  and  Garhwalis  remained  loyal.  They  not  only 
refrained  from  joining  the  mutineers,  but  also  helped  the  British  to  defeat  the 
rebels.  From  then  on,  this  theory  was  used  to  the  hilt  to  accelerate 
recruitment  from  among  these  'races',  whilst  discouraging  enlistment  of 
'disloyal'  Bengalis  and  high-caste  Hindus  who  had  sided  with  the  rebels 
during  the  war.5 

The  British  declared  Ahirs,  Awans,  Bulochs,  Bhumihars,  Dogras, 
Gurkhas,  Garhwalis,  Gujjars,  Jats,  Kamboj,  Mukkulathors,  Nairs,  Pathans, 
Rajputs,  Sainis,  Sikhs  and  Tanolis  etc.  as  people  of  the  martial  races.6  The 
Marathas  were  classified  as  non  martial  race  ignoring  the  military 
achievements  of  the  Maratha  Empire.  There  was  already  a lack  of  national 
and  political  unity  in  India.  The  British  exploited  the  situation  and 
encouraged  a sense  of  competition  among  different  communities  ensuring 
that  there  was  no  repeat  of  Indian  revolt  of  1857. 7 Thus,  this  theory  was  a 
colonial  construct  that  was  produced  and  propagated  by  the  British  who 
recruited  a large  number  of  soldiers  of  the  communities  referred  as  martial 
races  for  services  in  the  British  army.  These  Indian  troops  were  rather 

3.  Omar  Khalidi,  Ethnic  Group  Recruitment  in  the  Indian  Army;  <(http:/en/ 
wikipedia.org/wiki/material-race>  retrieved  on  08-03-2009). 

4.  Shultz,  Richard;  Dew,  Andrea,  Insurgents,  Terrorists  and  Militias  : The 
Warriors  of  Contemporary  Combat,  p.  47  (http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/material 
race,  retrieved  on  08-03-2009). 

5.  http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Historical  definitions  of  races  in  India,  retrieved  on 
08-03-2009. 

6.  Ibid. 

7.  Metcalf,  Thomas  T.,  Imperial  Connections  : India  in  the  Indian  Ocean  Arena, 
1860-1920  (University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley,  2007),  pp.  70-95. 
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cheaper  in  pay  than  the  British  could  be  used  to  conquer  empire  for  them.8 
As  for  as  the  concept  of  the  Sikhs  as  a martial  race  is  concerned,  the  study 
in  historical  retrospect  is  required.  It  would  be  useful  to  perceive  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  Sikh  people  got  transformed  as  martial  people. 
Although  Sikhism  had  originated  in  the  fifteenth  century  as  a monotheistic 
and  pacifist  creed  under  Guru  (preceptor,  literal  meaning  teacher)  Nanak 
Dev  and  the  objective  of  that  was  to  remove  the  socio-religious  evils  like 
caste  inequality,  rituals  and  superstitions  and  to  show  the  right  path  of 
bhakti  (meditation).  Thus,  the  Sikhs  originated  as  a religious  community 
which  later  became  a martial  community  in  reaction  to  the  repressive 
policies  pursued  by  the  tyrant  successors  of  the  tolerant  Mughal  Emperor 
Akbar.9The  fifth  Sikh  Guru  Arjun  Dev  was  executed  at  Lahore  by  Jahangir 
which  made  sixth  Guru  Hargobind  to  leave  the  policy  of  peace  and  confront 
the  Mughals.  The  Guru  wore  two  swords  as  a symbol  of  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal  authority  ( miri  and  piri).  He  advised  the  Sikhs  to  bring  horses, 
arms  and  ammunition  as  gifts  in  place  of  the  valuable  goods.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  militarization  of  the  Sikh  community.  The  sixth  Guru 
Hargobind  waged  four  wars  against  the  Mughal  rulers  and  won  the  all. 

The  Sikh  crusade  against  the  Muslim  rulers  was  epitomized  in  the  last 
of  the  ten  Gurus,  Guru  Gobind  Singh  (1666-1708)  after  the  execution  of 
ninth  Sikh  Guru,  Teg  Bahadur.  He  gave  the  Sikhs  a thorough  going  military 
organization  and  transformed  a religious  community  into  a military  society 
to  challenge  the  might  of  the  Mughal  Empire.  The  Guru  laid  down  a 
baptismal  ceremony  for  all  the  Sikhs  and  announced  that  all  the  true  Sikhs 
would  be  his  Khalsa  or  pure.  The  Sikhs  were  to  be  initiated  into  the  Khalsa 
by  a ceremony  of  baptism  by  the  double-edged  sword  (pahul).10  It  was 
mandatory  for  the  Sikhs  to  possess  five  Ks — Kes  (uncut  hair),  Kangha 
(comb),  Kara  (iron  bracelet),  Kachhehra  (underwear)  and  Kirpan  (sword). 
Then  the  Khalsa  Sikhs  identified  explicitly  with  a warrior  creed  and  were 
clearly  marked  by  their  outward  appearance.  All  the  male  members  of  the 
order  assumed  the  last  name  of  Singh  meant  the  lion  and  the  females  as 
Kaur.  One  of  the  five  Sikh  emblems  is  kirpan  or  sword  which  was  the 
symbol  of  liberty  and  Sikhs’  commitment  to  protect  the  weak  and  to 
promote  justice. 


8.  Ibid. 

9.  B.R.  Nayer,  Minority  Politics  in  the  Punjab  (Princeton,  1966),  p.  59. 

10.  Heather  Streets,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 
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The  persecution  under  the  Mughals  had  led  the  Sikhs  to  become  ever 
more  involved  in  the  realm  of  politics  and  war,  for,  as  one  commentator 
noted,  ‘the  orchard  of  the  Sikh  faith  needed  the  thorny  hedge  of  armed  man 
for  its  protection.1'  Every  Sikh  was  taught  to  stand  against  injustice  from 
what  ever  source  and  to  defend  the  weak  and  down-trodden,  no  matter 
what  their  religious  affiliation  was.  Guru  Gobind  Singh  roused  the  martial 
spirit  among  the  Sikhs.  The  Sikhs  were  advised  hunting,  wrestling  and 
plasticizing  martial  arts.  The  Guru  proclaimed  that  one  Singh/Sikh  was 
equal  to  one  hundred  twenty  thousand  other  people.  He  called  Khalsa  the 
army  of  Almighty  God.  The  Guru  said,  “ Je  tao  prem  khelan  ka  chaao,  sir 
dhar  tali  gali  meri  aao ” (if  you  want  the  love  to  blossom,  you  have  to 
come  to  me  with  your  head  in  your  hands)  which  means  total  sacrifice  of 
body  and  mind.  The  principal  of  equality  was  strictly  followed  and  no  caste 
was  given  more  weight.  Any  one  could  become  a Sikh  and  was  given  the 
equal  consideration  at  that  time.  It  is  apparent  in  the  utterances  of  the  tenth 
Sikh  Guru — “ Hindu  Turk  Raphji  Imam  Safi,  manas  ki  jaat  sabhe  ek 
pahichanho’'  (The  race  of  all  human  beings  is  one  whether  one  is  a Hindu, 
Muslim  or  of  some  other  religion).  The  Sikh  religion  much  appealeito  the 
hard  working  peasantry  and  they  found  it  relevant  to  their  martial  traits.  The 
artisans,  labourers  and  downtrodden  people  joined  it  because  they  were 
given  the  equal  place  in  the  order. 

Over  the  course  of  eighteenth  century,  the  political  and  militaristic 
outlook  of  the  Sikhs  coincided  with  the  weakening  of  the  Mughal  Empire 
and  in  that  period  various  Sikh  chiefs  succeded  in  establishing  territorial 
principalities  in  Punjab.  The  Sikh  chiefs  founded  twelve  Misls  and  ruled 
over  different  parts  of  Punjab.  During  this  period  the  number  of  the  Sikh 
population  was  small  and  that  had  to  face  the  Mughal  power  and  the 
Durrani  invader  Ahmed  Shah  Abdali  simultaneously.  Organizing  themselves 
in  bands  they  bravely  fought  against  the  invader  adopting  the  Gurilla 
warfare.  They  attacked  the  enemies  in  the  midnight  when  they  were  slept  or 
in  the  afternoon  when  they  could  not  fight  because  of  heat.  The  Sikhs 
became  the  victims  of  the  tyrant  invader  and  were  massacred  in  bulk  in 
March  1752-November  1753 12  but  under  the  leadership  of  Sardar  Jassa 
Singh  Ahluwalia  the  Sikhs  succeeded  in  occupying  Lahore,  the  capital  of 

11.  Ibid.,  p.  64. 

12.  Panth  Parkash,  p.  708,  cited  in  Ganda  Singh,  Sardar  Jassa  Singh  Ahluwalia 
(Publication  Bureau,  Punjabi  University,  Patiaia),  pp.  78-79. 

Note — This  statement  needs  to  be  elaborated  for  clarification  -ed. 
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Punjab*  in  1760s.  This  was  the  evidence  of  the  military  strength  and  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  Sikh  community. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century,  Maharaja  Ranjeet  Singh  who  is 
known  as  the  Lion  of  the  Punjab  subdued  several  other  Sikh  chiefs  and 
brought  the  whole  North-West  of  India  under  his  monarchical  rule.  Ranjit 
Singh  organized  a disciplined  army  of  75000  men,  many  but  not  all  of 
whom  the  Sikhs.13  The  Sikh  armies  under  the  able  command  of  Sardar  Hari 
Singh  Nalwa  and  with  the  help  of  Sikhs  under  the  leadership  of  Akali  Phoola 
Singh  defeated  the  Afghans  and  occupied  the  area  upto  Jamroud.  The  defeat 
of  Afghans  by  the  Sikhs  and  of  the  Maratha  army  by  the  British  accelerated 
the  breakaway  of  the  Punjab  from  Delhi  and  helped  establishing  Sikhs' 
lordship.  After  the  death  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  the  Khalsa  army  almost 
controlled  the  state  affairs  till  the  annexation  of  Punjab  by  the  British.  The 
British  faced  fierce  resistance  in  this  region  while  easily  conquering  some 
others.  During  1st  Anglo-Sikh  War  2000  British  troops  were  killed  and  in 
the  2nd  Anglo-Sikh  War  the  British  met  a severe  defeat  at  Chillianwali 
loosing  3000  dead  and  three  colours  of  three  British  regiments,  though  the 
Sikhs  ultimately  were  forced  to  surrender.  A renowned  Punjabi  poet  Shah 
Mohammed  in  his  famous  work  admires  the  courage  and  bravery 'shown  by 
the  Sikhs  during  the  wars.14  This  led  the  British  officials  to  conclude  that 
the  people  of  these  regions  were  naturally  warlike  races  which  possessed 
qualities  such  as  courage,  loyalty,  self  sufficiency,  physical  strength, 
resilience,  orderliness  and  fighting  tenacity.  Though  the  Sikhs  had  been 
defeated  and  the  area  in  which  they  were  dominant  was  annexed  by  the 
British,  even  then  the  latter  were  cautious  of  danger  which  might  have 
emerged  again  by  the  Sikhs.  So  the  Lt.  Commissioner  of  Punjab  made 
sincere  efforts  not  only  to  bring  peace  in  Punjab  but  also  to  win  the  Sikhs 
to  the  British  side.  His  efforts  brought  the  desired  fruits.15 

In  1857,  a large  section  of  the  native  army  revolted  against  the  British 
East  India  Company's  rule  because  of  various  reasons,  one  of  which  was 
the  use  of  cartridges.  The  soldiers  in  the  British  army  were  given  new 
Enfield  rifles  in  which  the  cartridges  were  smeared  with  the  fat  of  cows 
and  pigs.  These  cartridges  were  to  be  bitten  off  before  loading  in  the  rifle. 
This  hurt  the  religious  sentiments  of  Hindu  and  Muslim  soldiers.  They 

♦This  statement  needs  to  be  elaborated  for  clarification  -ed. 

13.  Heather  Streets,  op.  cit.,  p.  64. 

14.  See,  Jangnama  Singhan  te  Firangiyan,  by  Shah  Mohammed. 

15.  See,  G.S.  Chhabra,  Advanced  History  of  Punjab , pp.  330-367. 
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refused  to  use  the  cartridges  and  revolted  against  the  British.  With  the  first 
spark  of  revolt  at  Barrackpore  Cantonment  in  Bengal,  where  Mangal 
Pandey,  a soldier  of  34  Regiment  shot  dead  the  regiment  officer.  He  was 
caught,  prosecuted  and  hanged.  The  mutiny  spread  to  Bengal,  Bihar,  North- 
Western  Province,  Delhi,  Central  Province,  Haryana  region  and  Jhansi  state. 
With  the  progress  of  revolt  the  mutineers  were  joined  by  common  people 
because  of  anti-British  feelings. 

The  Sikhs  are  alleged  for  not  joining  their  country  men  and  betraying 
the  national  cause.  But  they  did  not  join  the  rebels  because  of  certain 
reasons.  They  had  been  defeated  by  the  British  just  eight  years  before  this 
mega  incident.  Rather  it  was  because  they  hated  the  Bengal  army  for  being 
the  instrument  of  their  defeat  during  the  recent  Sikh  wars.  Also  Sikhs  were 
believed  to  have  borne  a grudge  of  centuries  against  Delhi,  as  the  capital  of 
an  empire  that  had  persecuted  and  murdered  the  members  of  the  faith.  They 
desired  not  the  rule  of  the  same  authority  be  established. 16 

The  Sikh  loyalty  during  the  Rebellion  inspired  a basic  re-evaluation  of 
their  role  and  importance  in  the  Indian  army.  Had  the  Punjab  and  the  Sikhs 
rebelled  against  the  British  in  conjunction  with  the  sepoys  and  peasants  of 
North-Central  India,  the  British  rule  in  the  north  of  India  might  have  be.en 
ended  in  1857.  J.  Craufurd,  contributor  to  the  professional  Military  Journal 
of  Royal  United  Services  Institutes  acknowledged  that  Sikhs  might  have 
remained  loyal  for  self-interested  reasons;  still  he  insisted  that  in  recruiting 
for  a new  Native  Army  the  first  people  who  should  be  named  are  the  Sikhs, 
who  have  so  well  served  up  during  the  present  rebellion.17  Preference  for 
Sikhs  in  government  services  was  especially  noticeable  in  military 
recruitment.  Although  they  were  less  than  two  percent  of  the  Indian 
population,  their  proportion  in  the  army  at  times  went  up  to  as  high  as  thirty 
three  percent.18 

The  British  often  labeled  the  Sikhs  'the  greatest  of  the  martial  races’. 
The  Sikh  Regiment  is  one  of  the  Indian  army's  most  highly  decorated 
infantry  regiment  which  has  won  many  battle  honors.  After  independence 
the  concept  of  martial  races  was  discarded  and  the  recruitment  in  the  Indian 
army  is  made  on  the  basis  of  population  of  the  states;  even  then  the  number 
of  Sikhs  remained  larger  in  porportion  to  their  population.  With  other 
Indians  they  contributed  much  in  the  Indo-Pak  War  of  1965  and  also  in 


16.  Ibid. 

17.  Cited  in  Heather  Streets,  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 

18.  B.R.  Nayar,  op.  cit.,  p.  64. 
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1971  when  Lt.  General  Jagjit  Singh  Arora  compelled  the  Pakistani  Forces  to 
surrender. 

Summarizing  this  paper  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  concept  of 
martial  races  was  a construct  of  the  colonial  rulers  through  which  they 
encouraged  separate  tendencies  among  various  communities  in  India  for 
their  own  interests.  They  divided  the  Indian  people  in  martial  and  non- 
martial  groups.  Like  Rajputs,  Jats,  Ahirs,  Pathans  and  Gujjars,  the  Sikhs 
were  also  recognized  as  a martial  race.  But  one  thing  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Sikhs  though  originated  as  a peaceful  religious  community  got  transformed 
into  a martial  community  in  reaction  to  the  atrocities  and  repressive  policies 
of  the  Mughal  rulers.  They  were  mercilessly  tortured  but  never  bent  before 
the  enemies.  They  reflected  their  martial  spirit  during  the  struggle  against 
the  rulers  and  invaders.  Even  today  the  heroic  literature  is  much  attractive 
to  the  Sikh  masses  and  the  dhadis  (singers,  singing  the  heroic  poems  in  an 
indigenous  style).  Because  of  their  non-participation  in  the  Indian  Rebellion 
of  1857  and  the  help  they  rendered  to  the  British  crushing  the  revolt,  they 
were  given  preferred  place  in  the  army  in  comparison  with  other  Indian 
subjects. 


MARTIAL  SPIRIT  AND  THE  SIKHS 


Gurbinder  Kaur* 

Martial  means  to  be  brave,  warlike,  valient  and  the  martial  spirit  has 
been  synonymous  with  Sikh  religion.  This  spirit  could  be  seen  in  Guru  Nanak 
who  dared  to  raise  a voice  against  the  tyrannical  and  ruthless  beings  and 
ministers  of  his  time  : 

The  rajas  are  lions  and  the  muqaddams  dogs;  they  fell 
upon  (the  ra’iyet)  day  and  night;  their  agents  inflict 
wounds  with  claws  (of  power)  and  the  dogs  lick  blood 
and  relish  the  liver.1 

But  if  we  have  to  find  the  origin  of  martiality  in  Sikh  tradition  then  it 
was  definitely  very  clear  in  the  mind  of  Guru  Arjan  who  used  military  metaphor 
throughout  his  writings.  He  is  also  the  first  martyr  of  Sikh  history  and  gave 
military  training  to  his  son  and  successor,  Hargobind.** 

Guru  Hargobind  displayed  martial  spirit  in  his  thought  as  well  as  living. 
His  wearing  of  two  swords  of  miri  and  piri  can  be  vouched  for  that.  He 
regularly  kept  his  army  who  was  given  military  training  and  himself  fought 
wars  with  the  Mughals.  The  doctrine  of  miri  and  piri,  infused  new  spirit 
among  the  Sikhs.  They  became  soldier-saints  or  noble-warriors  whom  no 
unjust  ruler  or  order  could  frighten  into  submission.2 

The  new  Sikh  psyche,  generated  by  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  Guru 
Arjan  Dev  and  fostered  by  Guru  Hargobind  and  the  consequent  marshalling  of 
men  and  material  brought  the  rising  Sikh  power  into  armed  clashes  with  the 
Mughals  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan.  The  transformation  of  Sikh  society 
into  brotherhood  of  soldier  saints  was  because  of  the  cumulative  impact  of 
the  teachings  and  lives  of  the  Gurus,  the  experience  of  the  community  and  the 
sociological  interaction  between  different  elements  of  society  exposed  to  the 

* Research  Scholar,  Department  of  History,  Punjabi  University,  Patiala. 

1.  J.S.  Grewal,  Sikh  Ideology,  Polity  And  Social  Order  (New  Delhi:  Manohar  Publishers 
and  Distributors,  1996),  p.  6. 

**  There  is  divergence  of  opinion  on  this  point.  No  contemporary  evidence  is  available  to 
prove  that  Guru  Arjan  provided  military  training  to  his  son  and  successor.  Guru 
Hargobind  Sahib — (ed.). 

2.  H.L.  Agnihotri  and  Chand  R.  Agnihotri,  Guru  Hargobind  Ji  - His  Life  and  Times 
(Hisar,  Gopal  Prakashan,  1995),  p.  65. 
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brutality  and  intolerance  of  the  Mughal  rulers  backed  by  their  fanatic 
theologians.  Sikhism  gave  identity  and  status  to  the  socially  deprived  segments 
of  society  and  also  attracted  the  bold  peasantry  especially  the  Jats  into  its 
fold.  The  reaction  to  the  Guru’s  martyrdom  took  a militant  turn,  though  the 
limited  militarism  espoused  by  Guru  Hargobind  was,  in  essence,  of  a defensive 
character.3 

Guru  Hargobind’s  son  Guru  Teg  Bahadur  was  himself  a great  warrior 
which  he  proved  in  the  battle  of  Phagwara.  It  was  his  martial  spirit  which  had 
made  Guru  Hargobind  to  remark  that  Tegh  Mai  seemed  a more  appropriate 
name  than  Tiag  Mai.4 

Guru  Teg  Bahadur’s  sacrifice  of  his  own  life  took  level  of  martiality  to 
its  heights.  His  martyrdom  for  the  cause  of  Hindus  exalted  him  in  the  history 
as  one  of  the  greatest  and  fearless  men.  It  was  left  to  his  son  Guru  Gobind 
Singh  to  give  a distinct  identity  and  sense  of  immortality  to  the  Sikhs  by  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  Khalsa.  Revolutionary  changes  in  social,  political  or 
economic  systems  can  rarely  be  brought  about  without  using  force  and  power. 

The  great  apostle  and  martyr  Bhai  Mani  Singh,  who  lived  with  Guru 
Gobind  Singh  throughout  the  Guru’s  life  and  is  remembered  as  the  greatest 
theologian  and  missionary  apostle  of  his  times  interprets  the  use  of  two-edged 
sword  as  the  symbol  of  heroic  spirit  and  inspiration  (vir  rasa)  i.e.  the  spirit  of 
dying  for  righteousness  and  freedom.5 

Also  there  was  the  power  of  masands  which  was  to  be  finished.  Frequent 
warnings  were  issued  to  the  Sikhs  by  Guru  Gobind  Singh  to  always  avoid 
dealing  with  the  masands  or  their  followers  which  are  clear  from  their 
httkumnamas.  According  to  one  version  masand  system  was  initially  set  up  by 
the  fourth  Guru,  Ram  Das,  building  upon  the  manji  system  introduced  by  his 
predecessor,  Guru  Amar  Das.  The  system  apparently  worked  satisfactorily 
for  the  greater  part  of  century,  but  by  the  time  Gobind  Singh  assumed  his  role 
as  Guru  in  1675  many  masands  had  become  corrupt,  exercising  their 
independent  authority  and  retaining  donations  for  their  own  use.  Abolition  of 
the  masand  system  was,  therefore,  a prime  objective  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh  in 
what  is  known  as  the  foundation  of  the  Khalsa.  On  6th  February,  1702  Guru 
Gobind  Singh  sent  a hukumnama  to  the  sangat  of  Pirag  wherein  the  sangat 

3.  Ibid.,  pp.  95-96. 

4.  Gurbachan  Singh  Nayyar,  The  Sikhs  In  Ferment  (New  Delhi:  National  Book 
Organization,  1992),  p.  56. 

Trilochan  Singh,  The  Turban  And  The  Sword  of  The  Sikhs  (Amritsar:  B.  Chatter  Singh 
Jiwan  Singh,  1977,  2nd  ed.,  2001),  p.  132. 
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was  expressly  warned  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  masands.  He  also  gave 
an  injunction  to  the  sangat  to  come  to  him  by  arming  themselves.6 

The  Gurus  always  wanted  to  bring  about  reforms  in  the  society.  This 
was  the  purpose  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh  when  he  founded  the  Khalsa  to  help 
the  degraded  and  despised  sections  of  the  society  to  work  out  their  own 
destiny.  Guru  Gobind  Singh’s  army  mainly  consisted  of  these  men.  After  Guru 
Gobind  Singh’s  death,  the  Sikhs  were  led  by  Banda  Bahadur  and  his  forces 
were  recruited  chiefly  from  the  lower  caste  Hindus  and  scavengers,  leather 
dressers  and  such  like  persons.  Besides  the  heroes  who  sacrificed  their  lives 
in  the  battles  of  Guru  Hargobind  and  Guru  Gobind  Singh,  the  first  Sikh  martyrs 
who  silently  and  courageously  suffered  death  by  extreme  tortures  like  Bhai 
Mati  Das  and  Bhai  Diala  and  the  panj piaras  were  inspired  by  evidently  the 
same  spirit  i.e.  unflinching  faith  in  the  Guru,  his  mission  and  the  religion.  With 
the  creation  of  the  Khalsa  and  the  progress  of  its  armed  struggle,  the  ideological 
objectives  and  implications  of  the  revolutionary  movement  becomes  clearly 
defined.  It  became  clear  that  the  Sikh  movement  aimed  at  not  only  fighting 
religious  and  political  diction  but  also  at  capturing  political  power.  This  aspect 
of  the  movement  grew  to  be  its  dominant  feature  and  conquests  of  Banda 
Bahadur  proved  this  feature.7  The  bravery  of  Banda  Bahadur  and  his  forces  is 
renowned.  With  the  execution  of  Banda  Bahadur  in  1716  started  one  of  the 
most  difficult  period  in  the  History  of  Sikhs.  The  Sikhs,  who  were  now  without 
a personal  leader,  started  the  tradition  of  deciding  matters  concerning  the 
community  at  the  biennial  meetings  at  Amritsar.  The  focal  point  shifted  from 
Punjab  to  Delhi  where  Mata  Sundri  and  Mata  Sahib  Kaur  lived.  The  Sehajdharis 
settled  down  to  peaceful  trades  and  the  Khalsa,  who  remained  in  plains  was 
divided  into  Bandai  and  Tat  Khalsa  groups.  In  c.  1721,  Bhai  Mani  Singh 
resolved  the  issue  and  once  the  internal  squabbles  were  settled,  the  Sikh  forces 
or  the  Tat  Khalsa  became  a real  power.  Under  its  instructions  fathedars  formed 
small  bands  and  began  taking  villages  under  their  protection.  It  is  in  this  scenario 
that  Leaders  like  Nawab  Kapur  Singh,  came  in  the  forefront.  Formation  of 
independent  Jathas  who  were  combined  under  Dal  Khalsa  became  central 
fighting  force.  It  was  billeted  at  Amritsar  consisting  of  two  divisions,  the 
Buddha  Dal  and  Taruna  Dal } 
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Execution  of  pious  & venerable  head  priest  Bhai  Mani  Singh  in  1738 
caused  deep  resentment  among  the  Sikhs.  But  before  they  could  retaliate,  the 
situation  changed  with  dramatic  suddenness  with  the  news  of  Persian  invasion 
of  Nadir  Shah  in  1738-1739.  It  were  only  the  Sikhs  who  never  bowed  before 
Nadir  Shah  and  did  everything  to  liberate  Indian  prisoners.  Zakariya  Khan,  the 
Mughal  governor  who  had  submitted  before  the  invader  showed  great  alacrity 
in  crushing  the  Sikhs  who  suffered  terrible  hardships  during  his  time.  It  was 
only  a spirit  of  bravado  which  enabled  the  Sikhs  to  face  adversity.  After  the 
death  of  Zakariya  Khan  in  1745,  his  son  Yahya  Khan  became  governor  of 
Punjab.  Now  small  jatthas  were  made  into  25  sizeable  regiments  of  cavalry 
with  Nawab  Kapur  Singh  as  overall  commander.  The  commanders  of  some  of 
these  regiments  namely  Hari  Singh  Bhangi,  Naudh  Singh  of  Sukerchak,  Jassa 
Singh  Ahluwalia,  Jai  Singh  Kanahiya  etc.  played  a decisive  role  in  liberating 
the  Punjab  from  the  Mughals  and  foreign  invaders.  It  is  during  this  time  i.e. 
1746  that  chotta  ghallughara  took  place.9  In  1747-1748  came  the  1st  Afghan 
invasion  under  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali.  The  invasions,  however,  continued  till 
1769.  The  Great  Holocaust  took  place  in  1762  in  which  nearly  40,000  Sikhs 
perished.  However,  opinions  differ  with  regard  to  the  Sikhs  killed. 

Despite  this  disaster  the  Sikhs  had  regained  enough  confidence  to 
celebrate  Diwali  at  Amritsar.  Abdali’s  nominees  were  restricted  to  their 
encampments.  With  the  death  of  Abdali  in  1772,  and  Marathas  busy  in 
consolidating  their  hold  on  Delhi,  the  territory  between  the  Indus  and  Jumna 
was  left  to  the  Sikhs.  They  imediately  set  about  conquering  and  dividing  it 
among  themselves  as  mjsals.  In  the  words  of  A.C.  Banerjee  “it  was  the  war  of 
independence  which  brought  out  the  internal  strength  of  the  community.  Sikh 
democracy  was  put  to  severe  test  and  it  was  not  found  wanting.  The 
community  not  only  survived  half  a century  of  persecution  but,  it  created  a 
State.” 

This  State  was  founded  by  Ranjit  Singh  with  his  first  major  conquest 
of  Lahore  in  1799  and  subsequent  win  at  Amritsar  in  1803.  From  Amritsar, 
Ranjit  Singh  got  the  services  of  Akalis  - a group  thoroughly  ingrained  in  the 
concept  of  martial  spirit  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh.  It  was  the  martial  spirit  of 
Akalies  like  Akali  Poohla  Singh  and  Akali  Sadhu  Singh  that  Ranjit  Singh  won 
his  toughest  battles.  One  major  challenge  that  he  faced  was  of  channelising 
martial  spirit  of  these  great  warriors.  The  military  genius10  of  Ranjit  Singh  lies 

9.  Ibid.,  pp.  123-129. 

10.  Lepel.  H. Griffin,  The  Punjab  Chiefs  (Lahore:  Civil  and  Military  Gazette  Press,  1890), 
p.  138. 
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in  his  firm  grasp  of  the  challenge  of  his  time  and  in  the  undoubted  success  of 
his  practical  measures  undertaken  to  meet  it. 

But  while  Ranjit  Singh  wanted  to  adopt  European  methods  he  could  not 
completely  leave  the  system  of  warfare  which  he  inherited.  Being  well  known 
for  its  skirmishing  and  maneuvering  ability,  dash  and  gallantry,  the  inherited 
system  could  be  of  great  service  to  him.  Also,  Sikhs  always  remained 
apprehensive  of  the  change  especially  in  the  beginning  under  the  Europeans. 
He  could  also  accommodate  high  class  troops  of  the  Sikh  chieftains  who 
were  endowed  with  similar  martial  spirit."  Tt  goes  to  Ranjit  Singh’s  credit 
that  he  could  give  a direction  to  his  vast  and  powerful  army  by  winning  new 
areas  as  also  keeping  them  preoccupied. 

After  Ranjit  Singh  the  control  over  the  army  started  slacking.  It  was 
from  September,  1843  onwards  that  army,  conscious  of  its  importance,  began 
to  assume  a political  role  by  presenting  8 demands  to  Raja  Hira  Singh  which 
were  all  political  in  nature.  Hence  forward,  it  styled  itself  as  the  Khalsa  ji  and 
behaved  as  if  it  were  an  institution  superior  to  the  state.12  It  is  in  this  chaotic 
time  that  panchayats  of  soldiers  sprang  up  to  get  their  legitimate  demands 
fulfilled  as  well  as  to  enforce  discipline  which  otherwise  would  have  proved 
ruinous.  It  definitely  proved  ruinous  because  the  powerful  panchayats  though 
boosted  the  morale  of  the  army,  actually  scared  the  rulers  and  ultimately, 
paved  way  for  the  1 st  Anglo  - Sikh  war  in  1 845-46.  Even  though  the  Khalsa 
army  lost  the  war  yet  their  spirit  of  bravery,  and  persona!  valour  amazed  the 
enemy  and  received  praise  even  from  the  Europeans.  As  J.D.  Cunningham 
puts  it,  “it  was  due  to  the  sinister  motives  of  the  people  at  the  helm  of  affairs 
who  were  more  interested  in  the  destruction  than  in  the  victory  of  their  army”. 13 
It  was  now  that  the  process  of  demilitarization  was  started  in  Punjab  under 
the  watchful  eyes  of  Britishers.  Now  several  troops  were  disbanded  by  alleging 
them  to  be  mutinous  troops  and  arms  were  taken  from  them.  Moreover,  regular 
army  of  the  Lahore  State  was  drastically  reduced.  All  this  roused  contempt  in 
the  minds  of  people  and  Sikh  army  made  an  all  out  attempt  in  1 848-49  in  the 
second  Anglo-Sikh  War  to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke.  But  the  great  fighting 
force  was  ultimately  defeated  and  Punjab  was  annexed  by  the  East  India 
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Company.  It’s  Board  of  Administration  first  demilitarized14  the  Sikh  nation 
and  then  at  a later  stage  started  recruiting  Sikh  people.  This  policy  of  Britishers 
was  extremely  successful  as  when  rest  of  Northern  India  rebelled  against  the 
Imperial  Government  in  1857,  the  Sikh  forces  sided  with  the  Britishers.  What 
an  irony  that  the  martial  spirit  and  the  traditions  of  the  Sikhs  were  used  to 
protect  the  same  British  Empire  which  was  responsible  for  the  extinction  of 
their  own  Sikh  Empire. 


14.  Khushwant  Singh,  History  of  the  Sikhs,  Vol.  II,  (New  Delhi;  Oxford  University  Press 
1999),  p.  83. 


THE  LUBANA  SIKHS  AS  A MARTIAL  COMMUNITY  OF 
THE  PUNJAB  (1947-2001) 


Kamaljit  Singh* 

Martial  people  possess  the  qualities  of  courage,  bravery,  valour, 
chivalry,  endurance,  spirit  of  adventure  and  sacrifice.1  They  are  fond  of 
fighting  and  are  associated  with  war.2  They  are  proud  of  their  past  and  are 
inclined  to  be  boastful  of  their  achievements.3  They  are  men  of  high  spirit 
and  are  always  ready  to  fight  against  tyranny,  injustice  and  oppression. 
They  take  every  task  and  problem  as  a challenge  and  fully  try  to  overcome 
it.  They  lead  a life  of  honour  and  respect. 

The  Lubanas  embraced  Sikhism  at  the  time  of  Guru  Nanak  Dev.4 
They  rendered  very  valuable  services  to  Sikhism  at  the  time  of  Sikh  Gurus. 
In  1664  A.D.,  Baba  Makhan  Shah  Lubana  took  an  initiative  to  identify  and 
proclaim  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur,  the  successor  of  Guru  Harkrishan.5  In  1675 
A.D.,  Baba  Lakhi  Shah  Lubana  did  an  act  of  great  bravery  and  risk  to  carry 
and  cremate  the  headless  body  of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  by  setting  fire  to  his 
house  at  Rakab  Ganj  in  Delhi.6  Besides,  after  the  battle  of  Bhangani  in  1688 
A.D.  Guru  Gobind  Singh  along  with  his  victorious  army  stayed  for  a few 
days  at  Nadha  Sahib.  There  a Lubana  Sikh  Nadha  Shah  served  the  Guru  and 
his  disciples  with  full  devotion.7  A good  number  of  the  Lubanas  joined  the 
army  of  Banda  Bahadur.8  They  also  served  in  the  army  of  Maharaja  Ranjit 
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Singh.9  A considerable  portion  of  the  Lubana  community  was  serving  in  the 
British  army  and  armies  of  native  states.  A number  of  factors  were 
responsible  for  their  inclination  towards  military  service. 

Originally,  they  were  roving  traders  with  large  caravans  which  were 
often  used  for  transportation  by  the  traders  and  rulers.10  They  were  great 
suppliers  of  carriage  and  Indian  armies  from  the  time  of  the  Mughals  to  that 
of  General  Lake  and  Lord  Wellesley  were  largely  dependent  upon  them  for 
supplies  and  transport."  They  encamped  with  regularity  and  never  lodged 
in  houses.  They  were  very  strongly  armed  and  ready  to  fight  for  protection 
of  their  goods  from  robbers  and  dacoits.12  Thus,  they  were  familiar  with 
the  use  of  weapons  and  were  expert  in  fighting.  Such  type  of  training 
facilitated  their  recruitment  in  the  army.  Besides,  they  led  a very  hard  and 
tough  life  which  made  them  fit  for  all  hardships  of  life. 

Later  on,  due  to  disintegration  of  the  Mughal  empire  and  foreign 
invasions,  anarchy,  confusion  and  disorder  prevailed  in  the  Punjab.  It 
became  difficult  for  the  Lubanas  to  carry  on  their  traditional  occupation. 
Compelled  by  circumstances,  they  settled  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
followed  pastoral  pursuits.13  With  the  passage  of  time,  they  entered  in  the 
agrarian  hierarchy  and  became  owner  of  land.  They  were  recognized  as 
agriculturists  by  British  government.14 

The  size  of  their  holdings  was  small.  It  could  not  provide  them 
sufficient  sources  of  livelihood.  So,  they  had  to  look  for  some  additional 
sources  of  income.15  Physically,  they  were  well  built  people.16  They  were 
the  residents  of  rural  areas.  Besides,  formerly,  they  were  Rajput,  but 
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betaking  themselves  to  commerce,, had  fallen  into  the  third  class.'7  So,  they 
showed  inclination  mainly  towards  military  service.  They  felt  pride  in  their 
military  service.18 

The  Lubanas  very  positively  responded  to  the  war  efforts  of  the 
British  Government  during  the  First  World  War.19  Upholding  the  martial 
traditions  of  their  faith  the  Sikh  Lubanas  had  cheerfully  yielded  up  their 
manhood  in  the  empire's  cause.  A very  high  percentage  of  their  eligible  boys 
joined  the  army.20  There  were  many  distinguished  families  and  villages 
which  sent  all  their  eligible  boys  to  the  war.21  Their  maximum  recruitment 
in  the  army  and  their  remarkable  contribution  was  appreciated  by  Sir 
Michael  O'  Dwyer,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Punjab  in  his  war  speeches.22 

Their  services  were  recognized  by  British  Government  in  a variety  of 
ways.  The  best  of  them  had  been  granted  memorial  marble  tablets  which 
should  keep  alive  for  all  time  the  memory  of  those  who  fought  and  fell.23 

They  also  contributed  a lot  in  the  Second  World  War.  A good  number 
of  them  joined  Indian  National  Army.24  They  fought  against  the  British 
army.  Many  of  them  sacrified  their  lives  to  free  their  motherland  from  the 
British  rule.25 

The  partition  of  the  Punjab  was  a very  important  event  in  the  history 
of  Punjab.  It  had  great  impact  on  the  Lubana  community.  A majority  of  the 
Lubanas  were  living  in  the  West  Punjab.  They  were  mainly  Sikhs.  So,  they 
had  to  migrate  to  east  Punjab.26  They  had  to  face  many  difficulties.  At  that 

17.  James  Tod,  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajasthan,  Vol.  II,  New  Delhi,  1971,  p.  258. 

18.  Service  in  the  army  is  popular  and  every  Lubana  village  boasts  of  its  military 
service  active  or  retired.  Nur  Mohammad,  Assessment  Report  on  the  Ex-Sharakpur 
Portion  of  the  Shahdera  Tehsil  ofSheikhupura  District,  p.  10. 

19.  M.S.  Leigh,  The  Punjab  and  the  War,  Punjab  Government  Printing,  Lahore,  1922, 
p.  48. 

20.  War  Speeches  of  His  Honour  Sir  Michael  O'  Dwyer,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
Punjab,  Punjab  Government  Printing,  Lahore,  1919,  p.  79. 

21.  M.S.  Leigh,  The  Punjab  and  the  War,  pp.  115,  117. 

22.  War  Speeches  of  His  Honour  Sir  Michael  O'  Dwyer,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
Punjab,  pp.  56,  59,  79,  136. 

23.  M.S.  Leigh,  The  Punjab  and  the  War,  p.  117. 

24.  “Lubana  Sikhan  Di  Bharti  is  Parkar  Hai”,  Prem  Sandesh,  Weekly,  Vol.  7,  No.  2, 
May  9,  1945,  p.  11. 

25.  Kapurthala  Sutantarta  Sangramiye , Published  by  Red  Cross  Society,  Kapurthala, 
n.d.,  pp.  73-78  and  Azad  Hind  Fauj  De  Swatantarta  Sangramiye  District 
Hoshiarpur,  n.d.,  n.p.,  pp.  107,  110,  111,  119,  130. 

26.  L.  Middleton  and  S.M.  Jacobs,  Report  on  the  Census  of  India  1921 , Lahore,  1922, 
Vol.  XV,  Part-II,  p.  231. 
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time,  their  leadership  tried  to  settle  them  homogeneously.27  Due  to  their 
efforts,  the  Lubana  community  which  was  mainly  displaced  from  the  West 
Punjab  settled  homogeneously  in  the  rural  areas  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in 
the  east  Punjab.  Their  main  concentration  was  in  the  Bholath  tehsil  of 
Kapurthala  state  and  its  adjoining  area  of  Dasuya  tehsil  of  Hoshiarpur 
district.28  That  area  was  surrounded  by  the  local  Lubanas.  It  provided  a 
sense  of  security,  confidence,  unity  and  co-ordination  to  the  widely 
scattered  community.  It  facilitated  the  works  of  development  for  them. 
Thus,- the  partition  of  the  Punjab  proved  a push  factor  and  disguised 
blessing  for  them.29 

As  farmers,  they  proved  their  worth.  They  were  capable  of  sustained 
physical  labour.30  By  application  of  farmyard  manure  and  artificial  means  of 
irrigation,  they  converted  the  hard  kallar  soil  into  fertile  chahi.  They  also 
brought  vast  bet  and  banjar  areas  under  cultivation.  The  areas  between  river 
Beas  and  Black  Bein  were  riverain  areas  with  series  of  chhambs  and 
marshes.  Flood  was  an  annual  feature.  The  marshes  were  flooded  in  June 
or  July  and  remained  under  water  until  September.31  Thus,  the  area  was  fit 
for  the  cultivation  of  paddy.  The  Lubanas  were  very  expert  in  its 
cultivation.  They  produced  best  type  of  paddy.  So,  that  area  became  a rice 
bowl.32  In  this  way,  they  contributed  a lot  to  the  economy  of  the  Punjab. 

The  anti-flood  measures  were  taken  by  the  government  by  raising 
Dhusi  Bandh  near  the  bank  of  river  Beas.  The  floods  were  checked.  The 
Lubanas  produced  two  crops  annually.  The  production  of  paddy  and  wheat 
increased  more  under  the  impact  of  green  revolution.33 


27.  He  (Sant  Prem  Singh)  belonged  to  Gujrat  district  and  served  the  refugees  whole- 
heartedly. Punjab  Vidhan  Sabha  Debates,  Speech  of  Dr.  Gopi  Chand  Bhargava 
(Chief  Minister)  on  28th  February,  1951. 

28.  Tarlok  Singh,  Land  Resettlement  Manual  for  Displaced  Persons  in  Punjab  and 
Pepsu,  Punjab  Government,  1952,  p.  98. 

29.  The  Tribune,  18-9-1983,  p.  3. 

30.  M.S.  Randhawa,  Out  of  the  Ashes,  p.  61. 

31.  R.K.  Anand  (ed.),  Census  of  India  1961  : Punjab  : District  Census  Hand  Book  No. 
15,  Kapurthala  District,  Punjab  Government  Press,  1967,  p.  3;  District  Gazetteer 
Hoshiarpur,  1980,  p.  112. 

32.  S.P.  Brar,  Kapurthala  Directory,  Brar  Publicity  Bureau,  Shalimar  Road,  Kapurthala, 
1974,  p.  45. 

33.  Dhusi  Band  has  been  constructed  on  the  left  bank  of  river  Beas  to  prevent  floods. 
R.L.  Anand,  Census  of  India  1961  : Punjab  : District  Census  Hand  Book  No.  15, 
Kapurthala  District,  pp.  3,  1 1. 
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The  Sikh  Lubanas  were  mainly  serving  in  the  army.  Due  to  partition 
of  the  Punjab,  their  resettlement,  scheme  of  graded  cut  during  allotment  and 
allotment  of  unfertile  land  increased  their  economic  difficulties.34  So,  their 
dependence  on  military  service  increased.  Due  to  strong  military 
background,  most  of  their  young  boys  joined  army.  Besides,  most  of  the 
Lubana  families  had  ex-servicemen.35  They  also  inspired  the  young  boys  to 
join  army.  Moreover,  their  periodical  “Lobana  Sewak”  (monthly)  which 
was  started  in  September  1954  advertised  the  dates  and  places  of 
recruitment.36  Besides,  “Lubana  Sewak  Sabha”  which  was  their  important 
association  passed  many  resolutions  for  maximum  recruitment  of  the 
Lubanas  in  the  army.37  Consequently,  all  their  settlements  became  the 
nurseries  for  their  military  service.38  In  their  literature,  they  desired  for 
higher  ranks  in  the  army  and  inspired  them  to  make  sacrifice  for  the  / 
country.39 

The  Lubana  Sikhs  were  imbued  with  a spirit  of  martial  ardour.  They 
possessed  great  courage  and  endurance.40  Characterized  by  simplicity, 
hardiness,  love  for  adventure,  the  Lubana  Sikhs  were  well  known  for  their 

34.  The  scheme  of  graded  cuts  was  a harsh  and  cruel  measure.  The  Tribune,  18-9-1983, 
p.  3 and  District  and  State  Gazetteer  of  the  Undivided  Punjab  (prior  to 
independence),  p.  564  and  Manual  of  Reservation  for  Scheduled  Castes  and 
Backward  Classes  in  Services,  Government  of  Punjab,  Department  of  Welfare 
(reservation  cell),  Chandigarh,  1995,  p.  15. 

35.  Harinder  Singh,  Nangal  Lubana  1956-88  : Study  of  Socio-Economic  Change,  p.  17.  / 

36.  3#  33#  feH  H#£  few  23  WW#  3 fU3  33W,  few-  oP433Sr  few  9 33 

3f#  : “Suchnawan”  Lubana  Sewak,  July  1956,  p.  28. 

37.  Monthly  Meeting  of  Lubana  Sewak  Sabha  was  arranged  in  Nagar  Amar  Singh  Dian 
Taprian,  Tehsil  Ropar,  District  Ambala  on  22nd  and  23rd  June,  1956.  f#T  3*  HntftT 

fe#  <331#  HdU  HH#  ft'rt  ifH  33  : 

KW*  <533  6.  fen  fiETH#  few  333  H33  33*3  33,  3 3H  few  33# 

tTfe:  Major  Sharam  Singh,  “Vichhrhe  Vir  Mile”  Lubana  Sewak,  June,  1956. 

38.  S.P.  Brar,  Kapurthala  Directory,  p.  3. 

39.  33  3H  >333  oTWS  t >#3,  S3  3#  ctdSffi  3otW  I 

3H  33f  feH  # 33  ot,  fw  few  fT3^f5  #333 1 
33  3#  few  H3  3 G#,  ®#  3#  life  Wot'dl1  I 

S.  Sardar  Singh  Dardi,  “Kaum  De  Naujawan”,  Lubana  Sewak,  February  1955,  Vol.  1, 

No.  5,  p.  18. 

40.  A.H.  Bingley,  The  Sikhs,  National  Book  Shop,  Chandni  Chowk,  Delhi,  1985 
(reprint-first  published  in  1889),  pp.  51-52. 

The  Lobanas  which  is  an  important  martial  tribe  in  the  Punjab  considered  him  (Sant 
Prem  Singh)  as  their  spiritual  and  temporal  leader.  Punjab  Legislative  Assembly 
Debates,  Speech  of  Dr.  Gopi  Chand  Bhargava  (Chief  Minister)  on  28th  February, 

1951. 
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valour  and  chivalry.  On  account  of  these  qualities,  they  had  proved 
themselves  as  valuable  soldiers  in  the  Indian  army  and  distinguished 
themselves  in  many  battlefields.41 

In  October  1962,  there  was  a war  between  India  and  China.  The 
Lubanas  displayed  gallantry,  determination  and  devotion  to  duty  on  the 
border  of  Nefa  and  Ladakh.  Many  of  them  sacrified  their  lives.42  Their 
valuable  services  were  recognized  by  the  Punjab  government.  S.  Partap 
Singh  Kairon,  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  Punjab  laid  the  foundation  stone  of 
war  memorial  in  Nangal  Lubana  in  Kapurthala  on  23rd  March  1964. 43 
Besides,  they  were  also  honoured  with  different  military  awards.44 

They  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Indo-Pak  War  of  1965.  Lt.  Col. 
Gurcharan  Singh  commanded  three  platoons  in  Kashmir  and  occupied  the 
25  square  miles  area  of  Pakistan.45  They  sacrificed  their  lives  for  their 
Motherland.46  They  showed  bravery  in  the  war  and  were  honoured  with 
Sena  Medals  and  mention-in-despatches.47 

They  showed  courage  and  bravery  in  Indo-Pak  War  of  1971.  They 
laid  down  their  lives  for  their  country.48  They  were  also  honoured  with 
various  awards  like  Sena  Medals,  Mention-in-Despatches  and  Vashist  Sewa 
Medals.49 

They  also  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  Sri  Lanka  in  1989  and  Kargil 
in  1999.  They  displayed  gallantry,  determination  and  devotion  to  duty.  Naik 

41.  M.S.  Randhawa,  Out  of  the  Ashes,  p.  61. 

42.  Inscription,  Government  Senior  Secondary  School,  Nangal  Lubana,  Tehsil  Bholath, 
District  Kapurthala.List  in  the  District  Sainik  Welfare  Office,  Hoshiarpur,  pp.  1-9. 

43.  ftgr  t bt  <5fer  q.  iparnj  ft™  yV  ^ uw, 

£ <53175  writ  ufey  uW  ?ro  23.3.64  ^ i rfefef  ^ ?ph  : <vfyoi 

H'y  fHut  <53175  75U 's1 , mptjf  facxd  fhar  <53175  75a , HU'dl  Hfdiee  fhar  ffWTft 

saafdbrp,  mrfet  Hfirea  ftfut  fyyd'Jlrn^,  Tpfer  Hftrea  War 
Inscription,  Government  Senior  Secondary  School,  Nangal  Lubana,  Tehsil  Bholath, 
District  Kapurthala. 

44.  List  of  Gallantry  Awardees  of  District  Kapurthala  in  lndo-China  War,  District 
Sainik  Welfare  Office,  Kapurthala,  pp.  1-6. 

45.  List  in  the  District  Sainik  Welfare  Office,  Hoshiarpur,  pp.  1-7. 

46.  Gurcharan  Singh,  Jiwni  Sant  Prem  Singh  Ji  (Murala),  Jaslok  Printing  Press, 
Kapurthala,  1988,  p.  124. 

47.  List  of  Awardees  of  District  Kapurthala  in  Indo-Pak  War  1965,  District  Sainik 
Welfare  Office,  Kapurthala,  pp.  1-6. 

48.  List  in  the  District  Sainik  Welfare  Office,  Hoshiarpur,  pp.  1-8;  Jalandhar,  pp.  1-6. 

49.  List  of  Gallantry  Awardees  of  District  Kapurthala,  District  Sainik  Welfare  Office, 
Kapurthala,  pp.  1-6;  Zila  Sainik  Board  Hoshiarpur  Military,  Gallantry/ 
Distinguished  Defence/Civilian  Award  Records  Register,  p.54. 
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Sukhdev  Singh,  No. 13746410  of  a para-commando,  displayed  conspicuous 
courage,  bravery  and  valour  in  action  against  the  militants.  He  was  rocket 
launcher  number  one  of  1 Troop  Alfa  Team  in  Sri  Lanka.  On  4 March,  1989 
the  team  faced  a strong  militant  camp  of  approximately  150  strength.  Under 
heavy  fire,  Naik  Sukhdev  Singh  deployed  his  rocket  launcher.  He  was 
injured  by  a claymore  mine,  but  continued  to  fire  his  rocket  launcher, 
warding  off  determined  efforts  by  the  militants  to  assault  and  encircle  the 
team.  He  continued  to  fire  for  nearly  90  minutes,  till  he  was  seriously  hit  in 
the  head  and  was  evacuated.  He  later  succumbed  to  the  injuries  on  13 
March  1989.  So,  he  was  honoured  with  Vir  Chakar  Posthumously.50  Many 
Lubanas  sacrificed  their  lives  in  Sri  Lanka  and  Kargil.51 

As  the  pressure  on  land  increased,  taking  the  advantage  of  openings 
abroad,  mobile  persons  among  them  migrated  to  Germany,  England,  USA 
and  Canada  in  good  numbers.  They  worked  hard  and  saved  a lot  of  money. 
They  boosted  the  financial  position  of  the  Lubana  community.  Their 
emigration  brought  a significant  change  in  the  social,  economic  and  political 
status  of  the  community.  Their  small  houses  were  replaced  by  the  splendid 
buildings  having  two  or  three  storeys.  Lubana  villages  where  donkey  used 
to  bray  at  dawn  were  then  humming  with  the  horns  of  the  vehicles.52  They 
utilized  the  foreign  currency  to  purchase  land  and  tractors.53 

The  Lubanas  were  fond  of  martial  art.  They  were  very  fond  of 
bhangra.  They  were  very  expert  in  it.  They  continued  to  dance  till  date 
hours  in  the  night  without  showing  any  signs  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion.54 
Sarvshri  Joginder  Singh  and  Phuman  Singh  functioned  as  bhangra  artists 
for  the  Cultural  Troupes  Camp-ASIAD-1982  at  Delhi.55  Kabaddi  was  their 
favourite  game.  They  produced  many  players  of  national  and  international 
levels.  S.  Balwinder  Singh  Fidda  was  declared  Rustem-e-Kabaddi,  and  was 
declared  the  best  sportsperson  of  1999  in  Kabaddi.  So,  he  was  honoured 


50.  India's  Highest  Gallantry  Awards  and  the  Men  who  won  them  1947-1995,  p.  761. 

51.  List  in  the  District  Sainik  Welfare  Office,  Jalandhar,  p.  5; 

District  Sainik  Welfare  Office,  Kapurthala,  p.  4. 

52.  Letter  No.  SPSLWs/Jalandhar  98  dated  02-09-1998  of  Dr.  (Brig,)  Daljitam  Singh, 
President,  Sant  Prem  Singh  Lubana  Welfare  Society,  Jalandhar,  p.  2. 

53.  Harinder  Singh,  Nangal  Lubana  (1956-88)  : Study  of  Socio-Economic  Change,  p.  51. 

54.  Bhangra  is  a dance  of  vigorous  people,  which  is  marked  with  exuberance  of  spirits 
and  display  of  elemental  energy,  M.S.  Randhawa,  Out  of  the  Ashes,  pp.  60,  199. 

55.  Appreciation  Certificates  of  Cultural  Troupees  Camp-Asiad-1982,  Delhi,  issued  by 
Maj.  General,  Director  General,  National  Cadet  Corps. 
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with  Arjuna  Award  on  29th  August  2000. 56  Kabaddi  was  the  best  game  of 
their  entertainment.  There  were  matches  of  Kabaddi  at  all  fairs  and 
festivals.57 

To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  the  Lubana  Sikhs  rendered  very  valuable 
services  to  Sikhism.  They  were  imbued  with  a spirit  of  martial  ardour.  They 
possessed  the  qualities  of  courage,  bravery  and  endurance  and  spirit  of 
adventure.  They  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Indo-China  War  of  1962 
and  Indo-Pak  Wars  of  1965  and  1971.  They  displayed  gallantry, 
determination  and  devotion  to  duty  in  the  campaigns  of  Sri  Lanka  in  1989 
and  Kargil  in  1999.  As  farmers,  they  were  capable  of  sustained  physical 
labour.  They  brought  vast  bet  and  banjar  areas  under  cultivation.  As  the 
pressure  on  land  increased,  taking  the  advantage  of  openings  abroad,  mobile 
persons  among  migrated  to  other  countries.  They  worked  hard  and  saved  a 
lot  of  money.  They  boosted  the  financial  position  of  Lubana  community.  In 
their  cultural  life  folk  dance  Bhangra  and  Kabaddi  has  been  of  prime 
importance. 


56.  Arjuna  Award  - 1999  Awarded  To  Shri  Balwinder  Singh  For  Kabaddi,  Govt,  of  India 
Ministry  of  Youth  Affairs  and  Sports,  Shastri  Bhawan,  New  Delhi. 

57.  R.L.  Anand  (ed.),  Census  of  India  1961,  Vol.  XIII,  Part  II-A,  p.  88. 


SECULAR  TRADITIONS  IN  THE  KAPURTHALA  STATE 


Anju  Suri  nee  Anju  Arora* 

The  word  ‘secular’  literally  means  ‘pertaining  to  the  present  world’,  or 
to  ‘things  not  spiritual’;  ‘civil,  not  ecclesiastical’;  ‘not  concerned  with 
religion’.1  According  to  the  western  concept,  secularism  is  ‘any  movement 
in  society  directed  away  from  otherworldliness  to  life  on  earth’;2  it  stands  for 
absolute  segregation  between  religion  and  the  state.  But  in  India,  where  religious 
traditions  have  invariably  been  dominant  characteristics  of  the  society, 
secularism  has  a different  connotation;  it  implies  that  there  should  be  no  state 
religion  and  that  the  state  should  treat  all  the- religions  equally;3  it  should 
neither  favour  any  particular  religion  nor  disfavour  others.  It  is  in  this 
connotation  of  secularism  that  this  paper  seeks  to  examine  the  secular  traditions 
in  the  Kapurthala  state. 

Jassa  Singh  Ahluwalia  ( 1 7 1 8- 1 783),  the  founder  of  the  Kapurthala  state, 
was  a deeply  religious-minded  person  from  his  very  childhood.  While  a child 
of  five  years  he  had  been  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh’s  widow, 
Mata  Sundari  by  his  mother.  But  two  years  after,  Mata  Sundari  allowed  Jassa 
Singh  and  his  mother  to  go  to  the  house  of  Bagh  Singh,  his  maternal  uncle. 
Not  long  after  Jassa  Singh  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Kapur  Singh  Faizalpuria, 
and  the  young  boy  was  baptised  by  the  latter.4  Thus  Jassa  Singh  grew  into 
manhood  a devoted  amritdhari  Sikh.  It  is  said  that  the  Sikhs  considered  it  a 
privilege  to  take  baptism  of  double-edged  sword  at  Jassa  Singh’s  hands.5 
Though  a devout  Sikh,  Jassa  Singh  was  an  enlightened  and  liberal-minded 
ruler  who  followed  the  policy  of ‘utmost  religious  toleration’.  He  had  employed 

♦Reader,  Department  of  History,  Panjab  University,  Chandigarh. 

1.  Chambers  Twentieth  Century  Dictionary,  Bombay,  1972,  p.  1224. 

2.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Vol.  10,  Micropaedia,  1 5th  edition,  London,  2002,  p.594. 

3.  A. C.  Arora,  ‘Secular  Policy  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh’ in  The  Panjab  Past  and  Present, 
Vol.  XXII-I  April,  1988,  Punjabi  University,  Patiala,  p.  150. 

4.  Bhagat  Singh,  A History  of  the  Sikh  Misals,  Patiala,  1 993,  pp.  57-59. 

5.  Raja  Amar  Singh  of  Patiala  was  one  of  the  many  prominent  Sikhs  who  had  been 
administered  pahul  by  Jassa  Singh.  See  Ramjas,  Tarikh-i-Riyast  Kapurthala,  Lahore, 
1897,  Vol.  I,  p.  150;  Lepel  Griffin,  The  Rajas  of  the  Punjab  (Reprint),  Patiala,  1970, 
p.  468. 
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a large  number  of  Muslims  in  his  service  and  they  were  allowed  to  follow 
their  own  religious  practices  without  any  restriction.  In  his  behaviour  he  was 
never  prejudiced  against  the  Muslims;  rather  his  attitude  towards  them  was 
praise-worthy.6  In  order  to  respect  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  Hindus  and 
the  Sikhs,  he  had,  however,  strictly  prohibited  the  slaughter  of  cows,  and  had 
even  undertaken  expeditions  against  the  cow-killers  of  Kasur  and  Lahore.7 
Thus,  the  founder  of  the  Kapurthala  State  also  laid  the  foundation  of  secular 
traditions  in  the  state. 

The  successor  of  Jassa  Singh  Ahluwalia,  Bhag  Singh  (1783-1801)  was 
also  a religious-minded  person  having  liberal  outlook.  Though  a follower  of 
Sikhism,  he  evinced  great  reverence  for  the  Hindu  deities.  He  got  excavated  at 
Kapurthala  a Devi  Tank,  and  a Devi-Dwara  was  also  got  repaired  by  him.  He 
gave  liberal  alms  to  the  Brahmans  and  the  pujaris.  It  is  said  that  all  the  new 
Sadhus  entering  Kapurthala  were  entertained  sumptuously  by  him.8 

Like  his  predecessors,  Fateh  Singh  (1801-1837)  was  also  a devoted 
Sikh  who  was  very  particular  about  the  performance  of  his  nit-nam  (daily 
prayers)  but  like  them,  too,  he  had  a liberal  outlook  in  respect  of  other  religions. 
He  not  only  visited  the  holy  places  of  the  Sikhs  but  also  those  of  the  Hindus 
and  gave  liberal  jagirs  to  them.  He  did  not  fail  to  patronise  the  Muslim  institutions 
also.  He  had  a good  knowledge  of  Punjabi  language  and  is  said  to  have  composed 
Punjabi  verses  in  the  traditional  style.  At  the  same  time  he  had  acquired  a 
workable  knowledge  of  Persian  language  from  a Persian  teacher.9 

The  successors  of  Fateh  Singh  continued  to  follow  liberal  and  tolerant 
religious  policy.  But  it  was  during  the  reign  of  Jagatjit  Singh  (1877-1948)  that 
the  secular  traditions  reached  their  full  fruition.  To  be  sure,  when  Jagatjit 
Singh  ascended  the  throne  in  1877  he  was  a minor  of  only  five  years,  and  the 
administration  of  the  state  during  his  minority,  as  decided  by  the  British 
authorities,  was  conducted  by  six  successive  British  Superintendents,  named 
C.M.  Rivaz,  Mackworth  Young,  Fredrick  Fryer,  F.D.  Cunningham,  Denzil 
Ibbetson  and  Major  C.F.  Massy.  Apart  from  introducing  reforms  in  various 
departments  of  administration,  suitable  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
education  of  the  minor  Chief.  Competent  tutors,  both  Indian  and  English, 
were  appointed  for  his  education.  The  precocious  lad  picked  up  a good 
knowledge  of  English  and  French  languages  in  addition  to  that  of  Urdu,  Persian, 

6.  W.L.  M’Gregor,  The  History  of  the  Sikhs,  London,  1 846,  Vol.  I,  p.  1 47. 

7.  Bhagat  Singh,  op.  cit.,  pp.  68-69. 

8.  Ramjas,  op.  cit.,  pp.  329,  342-44. 

9.  Bhagat  Singh,  op.  cit.,  pp.  82-83. 
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Sanskrit,  Hindi  and  Gurmukhi.  Thus  he  developed  into  a highly  enlightened 
Chief  with  liberal  outlook.  His  frequent  visits  to  foreign  countries  subsequently, 
further  widened  his  outlook. 

After  Jagatjit  Singh  assumed  all  the  powers  of  administration  in  his 
own  hands  he  deliberately  followed  secular  policy.  He  was  above  communal 
prejudices  and  he  gave  full  religious  freedom  to  the  people  of  all  the  three 
communities  - Muslims,  Sikhs  and  Hindus.  He  could  not  be  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  56  per  cent  population  of  the  state  was  that  of  the  Muslims  whereas 
the  Hindus  and  the  Sikhs  constituted  20  per  cent  and  24  per  cent  respectively 
of  the  total  population. 

Being  a descendant  of  Jassa  Singh,  an  amritdhari  Sikh,  Jagatjit  Singh 
had  a firm  faith  in  Guru  Granth  Sahib  and  g urdwaras.  He  had  got  constructed 
a beautiful  Gurdwara  at  Kapurthala  which  was  opened  by  the  Maharaja  in 
February  1916  with  stately  ceremonial;  the  marble  dome  of  the  Gurdwara, 
however,  took  some  time  and  it  was  completed  in  1918. 10  A big  Gurdwara 
was  also  built  at  Sultanpur.11  The  place  was  sacred  due  to  the  fact  that  Guru 
Nanak,  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  faith,  spent  his  youth  herewith  his  sister,  Bibi 
Nanaki.  It  was  the  ardent  desire  of  the  Maharaja  to  raise  a memorial  befitting 
the  historic  and  religious  importance  of  the  place. 

Respecting  the  religious  sentiments  of  his  Muslim  subjects,  the  Maharaja 
got  constructed  in  his  capital  a new  mosque.  It  was,  indeed,  a unique  building 
in  India  built  in  Moorish  style.  It  was  designed  by  the  famous  French  architect, 
M.  Manteaux.  It  had  a large  compound  paved  with  the  purest  Indian  marble 
while  the  inner  dome  had  been  decorated  by  the  artists  of  the  Mayo  School  of 
Art,  Lahore.12  It  is  significant  to  observe  that  the  Kapurthala  state  authority 
had  taken  up  the  task  of  constructing  gurdwaras  and  masjids  as  a part  of 
public  works  which  may  appear  to  be  strange  to  the  present-day  scholars.  But 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Princes  and  Chiefs  of  the  Princely  states 
considered  it  their  duty  to  provide  suitable  places  of  worship  to  their  subjects 
and  the  Maharaja  of  Kapurthala  was  no  exception.  At  any  rate,  it  furnishes  a 
clear  proof  of  the  fact  that  though  the  Maharaja  was  a Sikh,  he  had  a secular 
outlook  and  spent  money  from  the  state  exchequer  not  only  for  the  gurdwaras 
but  also  for  the  masjids  and  mandirs  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  Muslim 
and  Hindu  subjects. 


10.  Sardar  Raj  Kumar,  Modern  Kapurthala  and  its  Maker,  Lahore,  n.d.,  p.  1 5;  Reports  on 
the  Administration  of  the  Kapurthala  state  (hereafter  given  as  KAR)  for  the  years 
1915-16,  p.  44  and  1918-19,  p.47. 

11.  Sardar  Raj  Kumar,  op.cit.,  p.  1 5. 

12.  Ibid.,  pp.  14-15. 
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Jagatjit  Singh  had  appointed  persons  of  all  the  three  communities  on 
high  government  jobs.  For  example,  a Muslim,  Khan  Bahadur  Mian  Abdul 
Hamid  held  the  high  office  of  Chief  Secretary  and  then  of  Chief  Minister  of 
the  state  for  many  years.  Likewise,  Sardar  Nabi  Bakhsh,  Colonel  Asghar  Ali, 
Khan  Bahadur  Mian  Jamal-ud-din,  Chaudhri  SafdarAli  Khan,  Mohammad  Zia- 
ud-din,  Chaudhri  Sadulla  Khan  and  Abdul  Majid  were  among  the  notable  Muslims 
who  held  high  positions  in  the  state.13  Similarly,  the  Hindus  like  Diwan  Bhagwan 
Das,  Diwan  Dhuma  Mai,  Diwan  Harikishan  Das,  Sardar  Bhagat  Ram,  Sardar 
Babu  Lai,  Sardar  Sureshar  Das,  Sardar  Kanshi  Ram,  Sardar  Ajudhia  Das,  etc. 
had  been  employed  on  high  jobs  in  the  state. 14  The  Sikhs  like  Sardar  Bhagat 
Singh  and  Sardar  Gulab  Singh  worked  on  exalted  positions  of  Chief  Minister 
and  Chief  Secretary  respectively  in  the  state.  Besides,  the  sons  of  the  Maharaja 
-TikkaRaja  Paramjit  Singh,  Maharaj  Kumar  Amarjit  Singh  and  Maharaj  Kumar 
Karamjit  Singh  - were  associated  on  high  positions  in  the  civil  and  military 
administration  of  the  state.  Major-General  Puran  Singh,  Colonel  Nihal  Singh, 
Captain  Achhar  Singh,  Colonel  Inder  Singh,  Major  Jai  Singh,  Major  Jagat 
Singh,  Sardar  Suchet  Singh,  Arbel  Singh  etc.  were  the  other  prominent  Sikhs 
holding  responsible  jobs  in  the  state  administration. 15 

[n  1934  the  Council  constituted  by  the  Maharaja  consisted  of  six 
members:  (I)  Abdul  Hamid,  the  Chief  Minister  and  President  of  the  Council; 
(2)  Maharaj  Kumar  Amarjit  Singh,  Vice-President;  (3)  Sardar  Sureshar  Das, 
Home  Minister;  (4)  Ajudhia  Das,  Finance  Minister;  (5)  Colonel  Asghar  Khan; 
and  (6)  Sardar  Puran  Singh.16  It  is  significant  to  observe  that  these  six  members 
had  been  taken  from  all  the  three  communities  - two  from  each  community. 

Quite  a large  number  of  European  Christians  were  appointed  by  the 
Maharaja  on  various  high  administrative  posts.  Of  these  mention  may  be  made 
of  A.R.  Wood,  A.W.  Healy,  A.H.  Town,  G.R.  Dallimore,  Townsend,  C.S. 
Rundle,  H.J.A.  Bowden,  Dr.  Warburton,  Dr.  J.  Fairweather,  Miss  G.  Friend 
Pereira,  Col.  Donnelly,  Davies,  Major  Foxmale  and  Lt.  Col.  J.C.S.  Hadaway. 17 

13.  Ruling  Princes  and  Chiefs,  Notables  and  Principal  Officials  of  the  Punjab  Native 
States,  Lahore,  1918,  p.  12. 

14.  Ibid.,  pp.  11-13. 

15.  Ibid.,  p.  11;  KAR  for  1913-14,  p.  65;  KAR  for  1915-16,  pp.  33,49;  KAR  for  1932-33, 
p.56. 

16.  Crown  Representative  Records,  Punjab  States,  Microfilms,  Ace.  No.  9,  Reel  4,  File 
No.  47-  p (Sec.)  - 34  (NAI,  New  Delhi). 

17.  KAR  for  1878-79,  pp.  14,25,  26,  34;  for  1879-80,  p.25;  for  1881-82,  pp.  13,  28;  for 
1883-84,  pp.  21,  23;  for  1913-14,  p.56;  for  1919-20,  p.  46;  for  1940-41,  p.39;  Also 
see,  Kapurthala  State  Records,  Basta  4,  1904,  File  No.  35/B  (PSA,  Patiala). 
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Three  Europeans,  named  L.  French,  G.T.  Fisher  and  John  Coldstream,  were 
elevated  to  the  position  of  Chief  Minister. 18  The  appointment  of  so  many 
Europeans  on  high  posts  incidentally  indicates  that  Maharaja  Jagatjit  Singh 
accepted  the  guidelines  of  the  British  authorities  completely  in  the  matters  of 
administration  but  it  may  be  argued  in  his  favour  that  he  had  made  all 
appointments  in  various  departments  of  administration  on  merit  and  he  did  not 
allow  the  communal  prejudices  to  warp  his  judgement. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  1915  the  Eighth  Session  of  the  Sikh 
Educational  Conference  had  passed  a Resolution  (No.  17)  requesting  the 
Maharaja  of  Kapurthala  to  increase  the  number  of  Sikh  professors  in  the  Randhir 
College,  Kapurthala.  But  the  Maharaja  did  not  accept  this  request,  pointing  out 
that  in  making  appointments  in  the  state  merit  and  not  creed  was  the  paramount 
consideration.19 

The  liberal  and  ‘secular’  policy  followed  by  Maharaja  Jagatjit  Singh 
was  not  to  the  relish  of  the  Shiromani  Gurdwara  Prabandhak  Committee  (SGPC) 
and  Shiromani  Akali  Dal.20  The  leaders  of  these  two  organizations  began  to 
denounce  in  strong  terms  what  they  considered  anti-Sikh  attitude  of  the 
Maharaja.  They  alleged  that  inspite  of  the  fact  that  the  Kapurthala  state  was 
the  first  Sikh  state  which  had  been  founded  by  Jassa  Singh  Ahluwalia,  the 
staunchest  amritdhari  Sikh,  and  the  founder  of  Sikhism  Guru  Nanak  Dev  had 
got  his  enlightenment  at  Sultanpur  (in  the  territory  of  the  Kapurthala  state), 
the  present  Maharaja  of  the  state  had  deviated  from  the  principles  and  practices 
of  the  Sikh  faith.  He  had  shaved  or  cut  off  his  kesh  (hair)  and  darrhi  (beard) 
and  had  thereby  become  a patit.  In  November  1942  Master  Tara  Singh  wrote 
a letter  to  the  Maharaja  in  which  he  alleged  that  the  Muslim  Prime  Minister  of 
the  state,  Khan  Bahadur  Mian  Abdul  Aziz,  was  ‘an  anti-Sikh  intriguing  man’ 
who  had  gone  to  the  length  of  proposing  to  some  Hindu  gentlemen  to  form  an 
alliance  with  him  against  the  Sikhs.  The  Sikh  officials  holding  key  positions  in 
the  state  had  been  removed  from  the  service  on  one  excuse  or  another;  the 
latest  victim  ofthis  ‘intriguing  Prime  Minister’ was  Sardar  Arbel  Singh,  Principal 
of  the  Randhir  College.  He  further  charged  that  the  condition  of  the  Sikhs  in 


18.  Report  on  the  Administration  of  Punjab  and  its  Dependencies  for  the  year  1909-10, 
p.2;  KAR  for  1937-38,  p.  1 1. 

19.  See  Basta  29,  1916,  File  No.  M/5-35-16  (PSA,  Patiala). 

20.  The  SGPC  was  established  in  November  1920  with  the  object  of  managing  the  Sikh 
gurdwaras  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Sikhism.  Soon  after  (20  December 
1920)  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  was  established  to  put  pressure  for  bringing  the  gurdwaras 
under  the  control  of  Sikh  Panth  and  to  protect  and  promote  the  interests  of  the  Sikhs. 
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the  Kapurthala  state  was  worse  than  in  the  Punjab  or  in  any  non-Sikh  state, 
except  Malerkotla.  The  Sikhs  of  the  Kapurthala  state  were  24  per  cent  of  the 
population  and  they  paid  40  per  cent  of  the  revenue  and  abiana  of  the  state 
but  their  proportion  in  the  state  services  was  only  9 per  cent;  whereas  the 
Sikhs  in  the  Punjab  were  only  13  per  cent  but  they  got  20  per  cent  of  the 
services.  He  remarked  that  the  Sikh  religion  and  Sikh  community  were  being 
ignored  in  the  state.  It  was  a matter  of  shame  for  Sikh  community  that  in  the 
palace  of  the  Kapurthala  state,  halal  meat  was  being  cooked  for  the  royal 
family.  Sikhism,  he  said,  was  on  its  last  legs  in  the  state,  adding,  “We  do  not 
tolerate  such  a state  of  things  even  in  Muslim  or  Hindu  States.  The  Sikhs  will 
make  every  effort  to  prevent  the  State  being  turned  into  an  anti-Sikh  State.”21 

The  Working  Committee  of  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  met  in  Amritsar  on 
9 December  1942  under  the  presidentship  of  Master  Tara  Singh.  Kapurthala 
was  the  main  subject  of  discussion  in  the  meeting.  Master  Kishen  Singh,  a 
prominent  Kapurthala  Akali,  had  been  especially  invited  to  give  the  Dal  an 
account  of  the  local  state  of  affairs.  This  meeting  passed  a resolution  to  the 
following  effect: 

“The  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  had  expressed  its  opinion  more  than  once 
before  that  no  path  should  be  the  ruler  of  a Sikh  State.  Since  the  Maharaja  of 
Kapurthala  had  become  path  by  shaving  or  cutting  his  darrhi  and  hair,  he 
should  no  longer  remain  ruler  of  the  State. 

Kapurthala  was  the  most  sacred  State  from  both  Panthic  and  purely 
religious  point  of  view  and  the  Sikh  Panth  viewed  with  grave  concern  the 
present  state  of  things  in  which  the  Sikh  religion,  the  Sikh  tradition  and  the 
Sikh  character  were  being  ignored.. .the  present  administration  of  the  State 
had  almost  completely  wiped  out  all  the  Sikh  influence  in  the  administration 
by  removing  all  those  Sikhs  from  the  higher  posts  who  were  suspected  of 
being  pacca  Sikhs.”22 

The  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  resolved  that  3 January  1943  be  fixed  as  the 
‘Kapurthala  Day’  on  which  public  meetings  should  be  held  in  each  city  and 
town  and  resolutions  adopted  condemning  the  rule  of  the  Kapurthala  Maharaja; 
that  all  the  Sikhs,  particularly  the  Akali  jathas,  Singh  Sabhas  and  other  Sikh 
public  organizations  be  requested  not  to  honour  the  Maharaja  on  any  occasion 

21.  Letter  from  Master  Tara  Singh  to  Maharaja  Jagatjit  Singh  of  Kapurthala,  dated  21  Nov. 
1942,  Crown  Representative  Records,  Punjab  States,  Microfilms,  Acc.  No.  6,  Reel  1, 
File  No.  53-p  (Sec.)-43  (NAI,  New  Delhi). 

22.  Extracts  from  Resolution  passed  by  the  Working  Committee  of  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  on 
9 December  1 942,  ibid. 
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whatsoever  till  he  assured  that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  re-establish  the 
Sikh  character  of  the  state.  The  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  called  upon  all  the  Akali 
jathas  to  obtain  pledges  from  and  prepare  lists  of  the  Sikhs  who  might  volunteer 
to  make  every  sacrifice  in  the  coming  struggle,  if  need  be.23 

Early  in  January  1943  the  Maharaja  addressed  a communication  to  the 
Resident,  Punjab  states  in  which  he  referred  to  Master  Tara  Singh’s  “inaccurate 
allegations  and  uncalled  for  agitation.”  He  submitted  in  his  defence  that  Master 
Tara  Singh  had  no  ground  whatsoever  to  accuse  his  government  of  ‘trampling 
upon  Sikh  rights.’  It  had  been  an  old  rule  in  the  state  that  in  the  Army  the 
Sikhs  formed  two-thirds  of  the.  soldiery  and  at  present  the  vast  majority  of 
Army  officers  in  the  state  were  Sikhs.  In  the  civil  administration,  too,  a good 
number  of  Sikhs  had  been  employed  on  important  posts.24  The  Maharaja 
pointed  out  that  his  Sikh  subjects  had  a long  record  extending  over  many 
generations  of  loyal  services  to  the  state  and  they  strongly  resented  Master 
Tara  Singh’s  attempt  to  dictate  as  to  what  his  government  should  do.  Master 
Tara  Singh,  briefly,  desired  three  things:  that  the  Maharaja  should  declare 
Kapurthala  a Sikh  state;  that  Sikhs  should  have  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the 
posts  in  the  state;  and  that  Ruling  family  should  bow  down  to  his  version  of 
what  true  Sikhism  was.  The  Maharaja  saw  no  reason  why  Master  Tara  Singh 
should  be  encouraged  in  the  belief  that  he  was  a new  Guru  whom  every  Sikh 
was  bound  to  obey.  The  Paramount  Power  should  let  Master  Tara  Singh 
understand  that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  create  unrest  and  disorder  inside  a 
state  under  sectarian  pretexts.  As  regards  declaring  Kapurthala  a Sikh  state, 
Master  Tara  Singh’s  position  was  hopeless.  Over  56  per  cent  of  the  population 
in  the  Kapurthala  state  was  Muslims  and  no  declaration  by  him  (Maharaja) 
could  obliterate  the  significance  of  that  fact.  In  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
a Ruler,  according  to  the  tenets  of  every  creed  on  this  earth,  was  and  ought  to 
be  above  sectarian  prejudices.  In  the  end,  he  requested  that  the  Governor  of 
the  Punjab  and  the  Crown  Representative  should  be  intimated  his  views.25 


23.  Ibid. 

24.  The  Sikhs  at  that  time  held  these  important  positions  in  the  state:  Inspector-  General 
of  Police,  Principal  Randhir  College,  Revenue  Assistant  (next  to  Revenue  Minister), 
Excise  and  Income-Tax  Officer,  two  Magistrates,  one  Tahsildar , Superintendent 
Veterinary,  Inspectress  ofGirls’  Schools,  Headmistress  of  Phagwara Girls’  School  and 
President  State  Soldiers  Board. 

25.  D.O.  Letter,  dated  10  January  1943  from  Maharaja  of  Kapurthala  to  Resident,  Punjab 
States,  Crown  Representative  Records,  Punjab  States,  Microfilms,  Acc.  No.  6,  Reel  1, 
File  No.  53-p  (Sec.)  -43  (NA1,  New  Delhi). 
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The  Kapurthala  State  Council  carefully  considered  the  situation  that 
had  arisen  on  account  of  the  Akali  agitation.  It  decided  to  take  action  against 
those  subjects  of  the  state  who  had  been  since  some  time  making  speeches 
against  the  Maharaja’s  person  and  his  government.  The  State  Council  requested 
the  Maharaja  to  take  steps  to  ensure  that  the  Punjab  government  would  adopt 
suitable  measures  to  prevent  the  inroad  of  Sikh  jathas  adjoining  British  areas, 
and  recommended  that  the  presence  of  outsiders  in  the  meetings  in  the  state 
should  not  be  allowed.  It  opined  that  timely  use  of  the  Indian  States  Protection 
Act  by  the  Punjab  authorities  would  go  a long  way  to  restrict  the  evil  effects 
of  the  movement.  The  Resident,  Punjab  States  discussed  the  problem  fully 
with  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  state  and  took  note  of  the  arrests  the  Kapurthala 
Darbar  had  decided  to  make.  He  informed  the  Maharaja  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Indian  States  Protection  Act  had  been  extended  to  the  districts  of  Amritsar, 
Jalandhar  and  Ferozepur.26  He  also  apprised  the  Punjab  government  of  the 
situation  in  the  Kapurthala  state. 

The  Governor  of  Punjab  wrote  to  the  Viceroy  that  the  Akalis  had  been 
concentrating  their  attention  on  the  Kapurthala  state  and  levelled  baseless 
allegation  against  the  ‘ Patit  Maharaja’  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  ignoring 
the  rightful  claims  of  the  Sikh  community.  He  informed  the  Crown 
Representative  that  the  Punjab  government  had  been  doing  whatever  it  could 
to  prevent  the  Akali  campaign  from  reaching  serious  developments  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  before  long  it  would  subside.27  The  Viceroy,  in  reply, 
directed  the  Punjab  government  that  it  should  set  its  face  firmly  against  the 
Akali  campaign  and  give  all  possible  protection  to  the  Ruler  and  the  government 
of  Kapurthala.28 


26.  D.O.  Letter  No.  209-R/K- 15-42,  dated  6 February  1943  from  Resident,  Punjab  states 
to  Maharaja  of  Kapurthala,  Ibid. 

27.  Extract  from  private  and  personal  Letter,  dated  13  February  1943  from  Governor 
Punjab  to  the  Viceroy  of  India,  ibid. 

28.  Extract  from  Letter,  dated  1 5 February  1 943  from  Viceroy  of  India  to  Governor  Punjab, 
Ibid. 


THE  RADHA  SOAMIS  OF  BEAS  : ROLE  AND  IMPACT 


Balwant  Singh  Malhi* 

The  socio-religious  movements  in  all  times  have  made  actions  and 
reactions  upon  each  other.  In  India,  socio-religious  movements  strongly 
affected  the  Indian  society  in  6th  century  B.C.  As  a result,  these  movements 
such  as  Jainism  and  Buddhism,  attracted  a good  number  of  followers  while 
the  efforts  were  also  made  by  the  conservatists  of  the  society  to  reform 
their  systems  and  make  them  to-date  up.1 

Almost  same  was  the  fate  of  the  Christianity  and  the  Islam  in  their 
respective  lands.  In  14th  century  India,  the  efforts  of  the  Bhakti  and  the 
Sufi  reformers  were  also  tried  in  the  same  direction.  The  Maulanas  and  the 
Pandits  opposed  the  spread  of  the  teachings  of  the  Sufi  Saints  and  the 
Bhakti  reformers. 

In  the  Punjab  during  the  period  of  the  ten  Sikh  Gurus  a great  conflict 
arose  and  even  the  Hindu  Rajas  opposed  the  reformation  of  the  society  by 
the  Sikh  Gurus.  The  Islam  and  the  traditional  rulers  opposed  it  tooth  and 
nail  for  nearly  two  centuries  till  it  could  shun  the  bonds  of  Islamic  slavery 
and  form  an  independent  kingdom  in  the  Punjab  under  Maharaja  Ranjit 
Singh  (1799-1 

In  the  19th  century,  by  the  advent  of  Christian  missionaries  a great 
transformation  was  caused  in  the  attitude  of  Indians  towards  religion. 
Religious  movements  of  the  time  upheld  a new  approach  towards  religion. 
They  tried  to  become  rational  and  practical.  Their  major  aim  was  to  make 
the  prevalent  religions  more  and  more  simple.  Some  of  these  also 
contributed  by  infusing  a new  vitality  in  the  age  old  beliefs  and  practices.3 

If  we  take  the  case  of  19th  century  socio-religious  movements  the 
earliest  was  Brahmo  Samaj  founded  in  1828.  The  next  was  the  Radha  Soami 
tradition  founded  in  1861.  The  Arya  Samaj,  The  Theosophical  Society,  The 

♦Principal,  Mata  Gujri  Memorial  College,  Balwanda  (Distt.  Gurdaspur). 

1.  Farquhar  J.N.,  Modern  Religious  Movement  in  India,  Munshi  Ram  Manohar  Lai, 
Delhi,  1967,  p.  154. 

2.  Khushwant  Singh,  A History  of  the  Sikhs,  Vol.  II,  1839-1974,  Oxford  University 
Press,  Delhi,  1966,  reprint,  1977,  p.  11. 

3.  Mark  Juvergens  Meyer,  Radha  Soami  Reality — The  Logic  of  a Modern  Faith, 
Princeton  University  Press,  New  York,  1991,  p.  4. 
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Rama  Krishna  Mission,  The  Nirankari  and  the  Namdhari  movements  in 
Punjab  came  somewhat  later.  While  all  other  movements  aimed  at  just  to 
remodel  their  respective  religions  and  stop  conversion,  the  aim  of  the  Radha 
Soami  movement  was  to  bring  about  a spiritual  renaissance  in  the  country. 

The  declaration  of  Brahmo  Samaj  that  religion  was  above  the 
distinctions  of  caste  and  creed  served  as  a prelude  to  the  Radha  Soami 
faith.  It  is  open  to  all  and  recognizes  no  distinctions  of  caste,  creed,  religion 
or  nationality..  While  the  Brahmos  were  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  western 
cultures  and  an  alien  way  of  life,  the  Radha  Soamis  succeeded  in  retaining 
their  Indian  social  and  spiritual  character.  Thus  the  Radha  Soamis  tried  to 
revive  devotionalism  in  modern  times.  The  Radha  Soamis  did  not  have  the 
iconoclastic  zeal  of  the  Arya  Samaj  is  when  they  denounced  idol  worship.4 
Unlike  them  they  refused  to  accept  the  infallibility  of  the  Vedas.  Beyond  the 
Vedantist  philosophy,  the  Radha  Soamis  preached  Guru  worship  and  the 
practice  of  Sural  Shabad  Yoga.5 

The  Arya  Samajis  had  rejected  the  idea  of  guru  worship  and  had 
preached,  ‘Go  Back  to  the  Vedas'.  They  adopted  utilitarian  attitude  and 
advocated  slight  changes  in  the  centuries  old  social  evil  of  the  caste  system. 
Being  influenced  by  the  western  culture  and  finding  references  from  the 
early  Vedic  age  they  also  preached  for  the  better  status  of  women.  They 
also  preached  education  and  philanthropic,  activities.  The  Radha  Soamis 
preached  against  the  caste  system  when  they  held  that  every  human  being, 
irrespective  of  distinction  of  caste,  colour,  creed,  sex  and  nation  had  the 
equal  right  to  pursue  and  attain  the  spiritual  world.6  While  Arya  Samajis 
stressed  reviving  the  spirit  of  Hindu  nationalism  and  bringing  about  political 
consciousness  among  the  Hindu  masses,  the  Radha  Soamis  avoided 
touching  the  political  sphere  and  remained  attached  to  the  socio-religious 
activities.  They  were  concerned  with  every  people,  while  Arya  Samajis 
sought  the  uplift  of  a section  of  the  Hindus  only.  They  were  primarily 
concerned  with  spiritualism  and  attempted  a spiritual  synthesis  by  allowing 
the  followers  from  all  walks  of  life  to  retain  their  respective  religions  like 
Hinduism,  Sikhism,  Islam  and  Christianity.7 

4.  Farquhar,  Modern  Religious  Movements , p.  158. 

5.  S.D.  Maheshwari,  Radha  Soami  Faith  : History  and  Tenets  Radha  Soami  Satsang, 
Agra,  1954,  p.  189. 

6.  Mark  Jevergens  Meyer,  Radha  Soami  Reality , p.  9. 

7.  Kenneth  W.  Jones,  Arya  Dharma,  Hindu  Consciousness  in  19th  Century  Punjab, 
London,  1976,  pp.  35,  36;  Swami  Dayanand  Saraswati  Satyarth  Parkash  (Hindi), 
Delhi,  Samvat  2036,  p.  594. 
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The  Radha  Soamis  also  have  to  do  something  in  common  with 
theosophical  society.  The  theory  of  Karma,  the  theory  of  spiritual 
enlightenment  of  souls  find  reference  in  both  the  movements.  Both 
permitted  the  followers  into  their  folds  without  pre-requisite  of  the  change 
of  label.  Theosophy  also  endorsed  the  mystic  revelations  stressed  by  the 
Radha  Soamis.  But  the  method  of  spiritual  practice  recommended  by  the 
Radha  Soamis,  Surat  Shabad  Yoga,  appears  to  be  more  logical  rather  in  its 
achievement  in  the  educational  field.8 

The  Rama  Krishnities  like  the  Radha  Soamis  revived  the  guru 
tradition  but  failed  to  look  beyond  the  orbit  of  Hinduism.  They  just 
introduced  a fusion  between  the  path  of  knowledge  and  the  absolute 
vedanta  and  the  path  of  devolution.9  The  Radha  Soamis  like  the  Krishnities 
are  able  to  attract  intelligent  and  educated  disciples.  Both  have  a remarkably 
synthetic  outlook  in  their  love  for  God  and  simplified  religious  dogmas. 
Both  introduced  novel  concepts  of  the  Supreme  Being,  his  abode  and 
envisaged  a true  and  pure  spiritual  region  of  love  of  mercy  and  believed  in 
an  inner  urge  of  self  realization  in  human  life  and  laid  stress  on  the  intuitive 
personal  aspect  of  religion.10 

Both  Arya  Samaj  and  the  Radha  Soami  Movements  emerged  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Both  were  a non-Punjabi  product. 
Arya  Samaj  was  founded  by  Soami  Dayanand  Saraswati  on  April  10,  1875 
at  Bombay  while  the  Radha  Soami  movement  was  started  by  Shiv  Dyal 
Singh  (Soami  Ji)  on  Basant  Panchmi  day  in  1861  at  Agra.  Both  travelled  to 
Punjab  with  a gap  of  more  than  three  decades;  Arya  Samaj  Lahore  was 
founded  in  1877.  Baba  Jaimal  Singh  settled  at  Beas  in  1891.  The  target  of 
Soami  Dayanand  was  the  Urban  Hindus  while  the  Jaimal  Singh  had  decided 
to  address  the  village  Sikh  folk.  Both  were  critical  of  the  prevailing 
malpractices  in  their  respective  faiths.  Both  denounced  idol  worship, 
pilgrimage,  caste  system,  singing  hymns,  performing  hawans  and  the 
Akhand  Paths  (of  Adi  Granth ),  yet  both  had  sympathy  for  their  holy 
scriptures  and  showed  respect  for  them.11 

8.  Khushwant  Singh,  A History  of  the  Sikhs,  p.  143. 

9.  Farquhar,  J.N.,  Modern  Religious  Movements,  p.  160. 

10.  Farquhar,  p.  161. 

11.  Sawan  Singh  remarks,  ‘One  cannot  attain  salvation  by  external  rites  leading  life  of 
outward  piety,  undertaking  pilgrimage,  bathing  in  sacred  rivers  and  pools,  keeping 
fasts,  engaging  in  yoga  (Hath  Yoga)  or  worship  the  idols  and  ancestors.  These  are 
just  sensual  pleasure  and  can  only  please  the  sensual  organs  of  the  body.  True 
happiness  or  bliss  and  salvation  are  attainable  only  by  the  company  of  saints  and 
the  practice  of  Surat  Shabad  Yoga.  Sawan  Singh,  Spiritual  Gems  (1896-1948),  Radha 
Soami  Satsang  Beas  (1963),  letter  no.  54,  p.  178. 
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On  the  issue  of  Guruship,  both  differed.  For  the  Arya  Samajists,  the 
Guru  was  like  a guide  just  as  Father,  Mother  and  a teacher  while  the  Radha 
Soamis  held  the  Guru  in  high  esteem.  Though  Arya  Samajists  believed  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  they  gave  no  importance  to  the  Guru  as  the 
emancipator  of  soul  which  is  basic  in  Radha  Soamis.  Though  the  Samaj 
believed  in  hell  and  Heaven  and  never  looked  beyond  it  Radha  Soamis  are 
known  to  have  discovered  higher  spiritual  realities  and  they  hold  hell  and 
heaven  as  a kingdom  of  Brahma  which  is  much  lower  than  the  Radha  Soami 
Dham.  The  Radha  Soami  Dham  has  also  been  referred  as  Nij  Dham,  Nij 
Desk  : the  Samaj  and  the  Radha  Soamis  both  believe  in  Karma  Theory  but 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  soul  from  the  circle  of  life,  death  and  rebirth 
Radha  Soamis  believe  that  without  the  help  of  a living  Guru  and  the  practice 
of  Surat  Shabad yoga  salvation  can  not  be  attained. 

Arya  Samajists  turned  nationalists  and  abandoned  for  a while  the 
religious  reformation. 12  For  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  future  Samaj 
(Society)  the  Arya  Samajists  to  commemorate  Soami  Dayanand  started 
Dayanand  Anglo  Vedic  (DAV)  institutions  from  primary  to  post-graduate 
level.  But  the  Radha  Soami  movement  kept  itself  away  from  politics  and 
educational  institution  and  remained  busy  in  developing  their  spiritual  centre 
at  Beas. 

Though  both  the  movements  started  with  the  aim  to  reform  their 
respective  religions,  with  the  passage  of  about  three  decades,  the  Samajists 
again  turned  conservative  and  came  to  be  dominated  by  the  urban  high 
caste  Hindus.  They  turned  hostile  towards  the  Radha  Soamis  because  of  the 
critical  attitude  of  Shiv  Dyal  Singh  the  founder  Guru  of  the  Radha  Soamis 
expressed  in  his  work  Saar  Bachan  compiled  in  1884.  In  this  book  Shiv 
Dyal  had  criticized  the  ritualism  and  superficial  practices  of  all  religions  like 
Vedic  and  Puranic  faith,  Jainism  and  Buddhism,  Islam,  Sikhism  and 
Christianity.13 

Though  the  Samajists  did  care  very  little  about  the  preachings  at 
Beas,  they  opposed  Kamta  Prasad  Sinha  of  Ghazipur  in  1911  at  Amritsar  by 
pelting  stones  and  creating  rowdims.  A few  days  later  in  the  same  year 
when  he  reached  Lahore  he  was  received  with  anti-Radha  Soami  slogans 

12.  Kenneth  W.  Jones,  Arya  Dharama,  Hindu  Consciousness  in  the  19th  Century , 
Punjab,  London,  1976,  p.  34. 

Ajit  Singh,  Burried  Alive,  Punjabi  University,  Patiala,  p.  41;  Chhabra,  G.S., 
Advanced  History  of  the  Punjab , Volume  II,  Jullundhar,  1972,  p.  429. 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  77. 
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and  pamphlets  were  distributed  against  him.  As  a result  none  of  the  masters 
from  outside  Punjab  dared  to  visit  Punjab  for  thirty  years. 

In  November  1931  Anand  Swarup  (Sahib  Ji  Maharaj)  the  successor 
of  Bagh  Singh  Agra  came  to  Lahore  and  stayed  for  a week  and  delivered 
lectures  on  the  role  of  religion  in  nationalism 14  and  on  the  invitation  of 
Sanatan  Dharma  Sabha  spoke  on  the  utility  of  meditation.15  Though  there 
was  no  upleasant  incident,  his  lectures  were  targeted  by  the  vernecular 
press  of  Lahore  both  by  the  Hindus  and  the  Sikhs  in  their  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers.16 

Arya  Samajists  did  not  spare  environment  for  a Jehad  against  the 
Radha  Soami.  After  two  years  when  he  again  delivered  a Satsang  at  Radha 
Soami  Satsang  Centre  Amritsar  on  the  invitation  of  Sawan  Singh,  they  were 
opposed  by  the  orthodox  Hindus  and  Sikhs  jointly  and  the  followers  were 
threatened  with  dire  consequences.17  An  air  of  hatred  for  the  word  Radha 
Soami  and  their  Guru  prevailed  upon  but  the  Radha  Soamis  never  reacted. 
This  led  Anand  Swarup  to  compile  Yatharath  Prakash  Mukamal  in  1934 
which  proved  helpful  in  justifying  the  faith  and  cooling  down  the 
opponents.18 

Sawan  Singh  to  avoid  such  things  busied  himself  in  spreading  the 
faith  by  touring  the  cities  of  Peshawar,  Rawal  Pindi,  Gujrat,  Jehlem,  Sialkot, 
Jhang,  Multan  and  the  villages  (now  all  in  Pakistan).19  At  Beas  Sawan  Singh 
received  deputations  of  the  Sanatan  Dharma  Sabha,  Punjab  Pritinidhi  Sabha 
and  other  intellectuals,  hosted  them  for  weeks  and  sent  them  satisfied.20 

Another  deputation  led  by  Hans  Raj  from  Jullundhar  accompanied 
among  others  by  Pandit  Thakur  Chand  Sharma  and  Vir  Bhan,  all  eminent 
Hindu  personalities21  called  on  Sawan  Singh  at  his  residence,  Elismayer 

14.  See,  Saar  Bachan  (Poetry),  Bachan  22,  Shabad  3 and  Radha  Soami  Teachings, 
p.  205. 

15.  Radha  Soami  Satsang  Sabha,  Dyal  Bagh,  Agra;  Souvenir,  Radha  Soami  Satsang 
(1861-96),  Agra,  1962,  p.  139. 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  140. 

17.  Diary  of  Sahib  Ji  Maharaj , Part-11,  p.  224,  Prem  Parcharak , Weekly  (Urdu), 
February  1,  1932,  Dyal  Bagh  Agra,  p.  4;  Riyasat  (Urdu),  January  15,  1934,  Delhi. 

18.  Riyasat  (Urdu),  Loc.cit. 

19.  Anand  Sarup,  Yatharath  Parkash,  Mukamal  (Urdu),  Agra,  1934,  p.  2. 

20.  At  Multan  he  was  opposed  by  Muslims  but  Sawan  Singh  directed  his  followers  to 
remain  peaceful  and  completed  his  tour  programs.  After  partition  he  concentrated 
on  the  hilly  areas  of  Punjab,  Himachal  and  Jammu  & Kashmir.  Daryai  Lai  Kapoor, 
Call  of  the  Great  Master,  Radha  Soami  Satsang,  Beas,  1969,  p.  137. 

21.  Hans  Raj  was  a Barrister  of  Jullundhar  and  a renounced  Arya  Samajist.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Viceroy's  council.  Vir  Bhan  was  Deputy  Director  of  Industries,  Punjab. 
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(Dalhousie,  H.P.)  and  held  long  discussions  on  the  holy  scriptures  of  all 
faiths  like  Vedas,  Bible,  Quran  and  Adi  Granth.  Sawan  Singh  satisfied  them 
that  the  method  of  Surat  Shabad  Yoga  is  the  essence  of  all  religions.  Thus 
Sawan  Singh  won  his  opponents  by  love  and  humility,  raised  the  prestige  of 
his  faith  in  the  Punjab  and  the  adjoining  areas. 

The  Nirankari  movement  which  was  started  by  Dyal  Das  a Hindu 
Khatri  of  Peshawar  with  a slogan  ‘praise  be  to  the  formless  creator, 
worship  of  mortals  is  of  no  avail.’22  soon  acquired  the  status  of  the 
worship  of  Guru.  The  Guruship  among  the  Nirankaries  has  become  a 
common  feature  like  the  Radha  Soamis.  Both  of  them  by  condemning  the 
pilgrimage  have  established  their  own  places  of  veneration;  the  Nirankaries 
established  Dyalsar  after  the  name  of  their  Guru  on  the  bank  of  Layee  River 
and  after  1947  established  their  centre  at  Chandigarh.  The  first  centre  of 
Radha  Soamis  is  in  Agra  and  the  second  in  Punjab  at  Beas  and  by  the 
splinter  groups  at  many  other  places.23  Both  the  movements  do  not  believe 
in  the  worship  of  Granth  as  Guru  but  substitute  it  by  a living  Guru.  They 
address  their  Gurus  with  honorfics  such  as  Sri  Sat  Guru  (the  true  Guru), 
Hazur  Sahib  (his  holy  eminence)  and  Maharaj  etc.  After  the  expiry  of  both 
the  founder  Gurus  their  sendals  were  worshipped  as  an  object  of  veneration 
at  Soami  Bagh  Agra  and  at  Dyalsar  at  Rawal  Pindi.  At  Rawal  Pindi  they 
were  placed  alongside  the  Adi  Granth ,24  While  the  Radha  Soamis  have  not 
tried  to  standardize  any  rituals  regarding  with  marriage  and  death  rites,  the 
Nirankaries  have  tried  to  start  new  practice  in  as  such  as  they  were  based 
on  Adi  Granth  and  a departure  from  the  Hindu  sacred  Texts.25 

The  Namdhari  sect  was  founded  by  Balak  Singh  (1797-1862),  who 
due  to  his  personality  and  speaking  power  was  looked  upon  by  his 
followers  as  reincarnation  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh.  His  successor  Ram  Singh 
(1816-1885)  who  shifted  to  his  native  village  Bhaini  Sahib  in  Ludhiana 
district  from  Hazro  the  original  headquarters  of  the  sect  introduced  some 
changes  in  the  form  of  worship,  appearance  and  form  of  address  which 

22.  Dhan  Dhan  Nirankar  Deh  Dhari  Sub  Khawar\  Vol.  II;  Khushwant  Singh,  A History 
of  the  Sikhs,  Vol.  II,  1839-1974  of  Oxford  University  Press,  Indian  Edition,  1977,  p. 
123. 

23.  See  Schism  among  the  Radha  Soamis,  Chapter  IV  of  this  work. 

24.  The  Holi  Scripture  of  the  Sikhs  worshipped  by  them  as  living  Guru,  Khushwant 
Singh,  p.  124. 

25.  The  Nirankaris  claim  that  they  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  Anand  Marriage  which  is 
performed  by  circumambulating  the  Granth.  The  Anand  Marriage  Act  legalizing  such 
marriages  was  passed  in  1909.  For  reference  see  Khushwant  Singh,  p.  134. 
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distinguished  his  followers  from  the  rest  of  the  Sikhs.  Some  of  his  disciples 
who  chanted  hymns  like  darvesh,  worked  themselves  into  state  of  frenzy 
and  emitted  loud  shrieks  : they  came  therefore  to  be  named  Kukas.26 

The  Kukas  turned  political  between  the  years  1867-1885.  After  the 
decease  of  Ram  Singh  he  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother  Hara  Singh 
who  was  confined  to  his  residence  by  the  British  till  his  death  in  1906.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Partap  Singh  (1906-61),  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by 
Jagjit  Singh  in  1961.  Both  left  all  politics  except  their  sympathy  with  the 
Indian  National  Congress. 

The  Kukas  are  a distinct  sub-Sikh  sect.  Though,  born  out  of  Sikhism 
they  maintain  little  intercourse  with  the  parent  community.  They  have  their 
own  Gurdwaras  and  only  on  rare  occasions  design  to  join  Sikh  religious 
processions.  They  do  not  marry  with  the  Sikhs  unless  the  party  concerned 
accepts  their  persuasions.27 

The  Kukas  avoid  idolatory,  keep  the  Adi  Granth  without  canopy 
(Chandoa),  live  simple  life,  earn  their  livelihood  by  hard  labour,  and  observe 
a rigid  code  of  conduct.  They  had  evolved  non-cooperation  with  the  British 
government  and  boycott  of  British  goods.  They  adhere  to  the  theory  of 
observance  of  the  five  Ks.28 

They  believe  in  the  Adi  Granth  as  well  as  the  Dasam  Granth  and 
believe  in  getting  the  baptismal  Khande  Di  Pahul.  They  also  keep  a woolen 
rosary,  a seli,  a Kamarkasa  and  fix  their  turban  (white  in  colour)  with  a 
different  angle.  They  worship  wermi  at  Bhaini  Sahib,  hold  hawans,  perform 
ardas  in  way  of  Arti  by  burning  lamps  and  revere  other  articles  used  by  the 
deceased  Gurus  at  Bhaini  Sahib  (Ludhiana)  and  Jeewan  Nagar,  near  Sirsa. 

The  Radha  Soamis  of  Beas  neither  worship  their  own  scripture  Saar 
Bachan,  nor  the  Adi  Granth  but  they  quote  references  about  spiritualism 
from  the  both  and  from  the  spiritual  aspects  of  the  life  of  all  the  Sikh 
Gurus.  They  do  not  accept  the  baptismal  of  the  Khande  di  Pahul,  but  at  the 
same  time  do  not  condemn  the  policies  and  activities  of  the  sixth  and  the 
tenth  Guru  as  those  for  them  were  the  needs  of  the  time.  Like  Kukas  they 


26.  J.S.  Grewal,  Sikhs  of  the  Punjab,  The  New  Cambridge  History  of  India,  Cambridge 
University  Press,  Reprint  1997,  p.  144;  Also  see  Khushwant  Singh,  pp.  128-129. 

27.  Khushwant  Singh,  p.  135. 

28.  Kes  (unshorn  hair),  2.  Kanga  (permanent  comb  in  the  head  for  combing  hair),  3. 
Kachha  (Long  shorts),  4.  Kara  (iron  bangle  to  be  worn  in  right  hand),  and  5.  Kirpan 
(the  sword  for  defence). 
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do  not  perform  any  Hawans.29  They  have  similarities  with  Namdharis  only 
as  a spiritual  movement.  The  Radha  Soamis  avoid  musical  instruments  in 
spiritual  discourses  because  they  believe  that  the  music  diverts  the  seekers' 
mind  from  the  meaning  of  the  hymns  to  the  simple  enjoyment  of  sound. 
The  Radha  Soami  Gurus  prescribe  no  restrictions  on  the  outwardly  life  of 
their  followers  rather  allow  them  to  remain  in  their  parental  religious 
outlook.30  While  caste  may  be  a factor  among  the  Namdharis;  for  Radha 
Soamis  it  is  meaningless.31 

Still  both  the  sects  have  much  in  common.  Both  have  had  friendly 
relations  since  the  time  of  their  ancestors,  at  least  from  a century  (1906- 
2007).32  Both  have  strict  vegetarian  diets  and  all  form  of  flesh  and  their  by 
products  and  all  types  of  alchohlic  drinks  and  intoxicants  are  prohibited. 
Both  believe  that  the  use  of  such  eatables  and  drinks  is  harmful  for  the  rise 
of  spirituality  and  beholding  God  and  the  Guru  within  your  body.  Both  are 
against  idol  worship  and  samadh  worship  and  recommend  a two  and  half  an 
hours  sitting  for  Bhakti  everyday  in  the  morning  at  3 a.m. 

They  have  extended  courtesy  on  the  succession  of  each  others' 
Gurus.  Maharaj  Sawan  Singh  remained  the  head  of  Dera  Beas  (1903-1948), 
Partap  Singh  at  Bhaini  Sahib  (Ludhiana)  (1906-1959).  Both  treated  each 
other  as  spiritual  brothers.  In  1940  Sawan  Singh  attended  the  inauguration 
of  Jeewan  Nagar  Dera,  Near  Sirsa  (Haryana)  where  Partap  Singh  purchased 
five  hundred  acres  of  land  in  30  lac33  rupees.  Partap  Singh  came  with  his 
associates  to  bless  Maharaj  Jagat  Singh  on  April  13,  1948  and  Charan  Singh 
on  November  4,  1951  at  Beas  at  the  time  of  their  succession.  Charan  Singh 
attended  Jagjit  Singh's  succession  on  September  10,  1959  at  Jeewan  Nagar 
where  out  of  love  he  was  addressed  as  108th  Maharaj  equal  to  the 
Naamdhari  Gurus.34  The  heads  of  both  the  sects  maintained  strong  social, 

29.  The  Illustrated  Weekly  of  India,  March  18,  1973,  pp.  13-14;  Nahar  Singh,  A Short 
Account  of  the  Kukas  or  Namdharis,  Delhi  (n.d.),  pp.  17-18;  Also  see  Nirihlak,  Half 
yearly  (Punjabi),  March,  1978  (Ludhiana),  p.  42. 

30.  Khushwant  Singh,  p.  127. 

31.  Bajwa,  Fauja  Singh,  Kuka  Movement , Delhi,  1965,  p.  23;  Illustrated  Weekly  of  India, 
March  18,  1975,  p.  15.  Ram  Singh  was  a friend  of  Sher  Singh,  used  to  visit  him  at 
Mehma  Singh  Wala;  Also  see  Mehar  Singh,  Kur  Na  Pooje  Sach  Nao  So  Gharat 
Gharie  (Punjabi),  Jullundhar,  Samat,  2003,  p.  138. 

32.  Kapoor,  Daryai  Lai,  Call  of  the  Great  Master,  p.  8. 

33.  Akali  Te  Pardesi  (Punjabi),  August  10,  1928;  Also  see  Gokul  Chand  Narang, 
Transformation  of  Sikhism,  p.  135. 

34.  Grace  of  Love,  Radha  Soami  Satsang,  Beas,  2001,  p.  158,  information  with 
photographs. 
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spiritual  and  personal  links  with  each  other.  The  major  cause  of  cooperation 
between  the  two  movements  was  the  institution  of  the  living  Guru  believed 
and  advocated  by  both  the  sects.35 

The  Sikh  faith  founded  by  Guru  Nanak  (1469-1539)  was  looked  after 
by  Guru  Angad  (1539-52).  A spiritual  hedge  was  constructed  by  Guru 
Amardas  (1552-1574),  Ram  Das  (1574-81)  and  a holy  scripture  named 
Granth  was  compiled  by  the  fifth  Guru  (1581-1606).  The  fifth  Guru  had  to 
sacrifice  his  life  to  protect  the  sanctity  of  the  Granth  at  the  hands  of 
Mughal  Emperor  Jahangir  (1605-27).  The  only  son  of  Guru  Arjan  Dev  and 
his  successor,  the  sixth  Guru  Hargobind  prepared  the  followers  for  self 
defence  and  rebuffed  the  Mughal  army  thrice,  at  Amritsar  (1628),  at 
Lehragaga  (1631)  and  at  Kartarpur  (1634)  and  contributed  the  last  ten  years 
for  the  spiritual  upliftment  of  the  faith.  The  seventh  (Guru  Har  Rai  1644- 
1661)  and  the  eighth  Guru  preached  peacefully.36  The  nineth  Guru  Tegh 
Bahadur  (1664-1675)  was  again  targeted  to  sacrifice  his  life  by  the  Mughal 
Emperor  (Aurangzeb  1658-1707)  and  his  bureaucracy  on  the  behest  of 
Brahmins  for  self  existence  and  independence  of  religion.  The  tenth  Guru, 
Guru  Gobind  Singh  (1675-1708)  transformed  the  faith  by  the  establishment 
of  Khalsa  Panth  in  1699  and  sacrificed  his  four  sons,  mother  and  his  own 
life  for  the  protection  of  Sikhism  and  right  to  believe  in  the  faith  of  one's 
choice.  It  was  only  after  a further  struggle  of  one  hundred  years  that  the 
Sikhs  were  able  to  carve  an  independent  state  ( 1 799-1 8 49) 37  as  the  Khalsa 
Raj. 

The  Radha  Soami  faith  which  though  founded  under  the  impact  of 
Adi  Granth?*  travelled  to  Punjab  in  1891  under  Baba  Jaimal  Singh  (1891- 
1903)  and  gained  some  momentum  under  Sawan  Singh  (1903-1948).  In 
1920s,  the  Radha  Soami  colony  at  Beas  started  coming  into  existence  and 
Sawan  Singh  toured  then  the  undivided  Punjab  to  preach  Surat  Shabad 
Yoga.19  While  at  Beas  and  during  his  tours  he  preached  in  the  revered 
presence  of  the  Adi  Granth  and  at  Beas  kirtan  was  performed  and  Karah 


35.  For  details  see  G.S.  Chhabra,  Advanced  History  of  the  Punjab;  Khushwant  Singh,  A 
History  of  the  Sikhs;  and  J.S.  Grewal,  Sikhs  of  the  Punjab ; Ganda  Singh,  History  of 
the  Punjab. 

36.  Indu  Bhushan  Bannerjee,  Evolution  of  the  Khalsa. 

37.  Kirpal  Singh,  Baba  Jaimal  Singh  : A Great  Saint  of  India,  Sawan  Singh  Ruhani 
Ashram,  1967,  p.  9. 

38.  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

39.  Daryai  Lai  Kapoor,  Ruhani  Daily , Radha  Soami  Satsang,  Beas,  1957. 
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Prasad  distributed.40  The  seekers  of  Truth  from  the  Sikhs  particularly  those 
who  had  watched  the  working  of  Sikhism  and  had  experience  and 
knowledge  about  the  degeneration  of  the  Sikh  faith  because  of  the  absence 
of  the  living  guru,  started  coming  to  Beas  to  attend  his  spiritual  discourses 
and  received  initiation  to  the  secret  of  five  words  for  recitation  and  the 
method  of  Surat  Shabad  Yoga  to  be  performed  for  the  attainment  of 
spiritual  heights.41 

The  traditional  Sikhs  felt  ostracized  because  the  Guru  did  not  lay 
stress  on  the  militant  aspect  and  gave  only  Nam  Dan  instead  of  Khande  Di 
Pahul;  the  Khalsa  baptismal.  He  preached  from  Adi  Granth  and  the  writings 
of  the  medieval  saints.42  A feeling  of  hatred  for  the  followers  and  their  Guru 
and  for  the  word  Radha  Soami  developed  in  the  minds  of  the  traditional 
Sikhs  as  they  stopped  going  to  the  Gurdwaras;  the  Sikh  shrines  sanctified 
by  the  presence  of  the  Adi  Granth  only.  There  was  no  proper  preaching 
except  the  personal  life  of  the  Gurus.  The  preaching  of  Nam  and  the 
unfolding  of  the  technique  to  worship  it  was  absent  altogether.43 

Slowly  many  rumours  started  airing  about  the  Radha  Soamis  of  Agra 
and  ignorantly  were  applied  to  Radha  Soamis  of  Beas  which  further 
increased  hatred  for  them.  The  traditional  Sikhs  hated  to  see  and  listen  the 
Radha  Soamis.  Many  times  whenever  they  came  to  know  that  the  speaker 
was  Radha  Soami  they  left  the  audience.44 

The  intellectuals  among  the  traditional  Sikhs  were  against  the  Radha 
Soamis  because  Shiv  Dyal  Singh,  the  founder  of  the  faith,  had  issued 
derogatory  remarks  against  the  Sikh  priests  in  his  work  Saar  Bachan .45 


40.  Radha  Soami  Satsang,  Beas,  Amrit  Bachan ; Also  see  L.R.  Puri,  Radha  Soami 
Teachings,  Radha  Soami  Satsang,  Beas,  p.71;  Daryai  Lai  Kapoor,  Dharti  Te  Swarag, 
p.  49. 

41.  Sewa  Singh,  Radha  Soami  Mat  Prabodh  (Punjabi),  Amritsar,  1934,  pp.  112,  113. 

42.  Parmarthi  Patter,  Radha  Soami  Satsang,  Beas,  1969,  p.  37. 

43.  Sewa  Singh,  Radha  Soami  Mat  Prabodh,  Amritsar,  p.  1 934. 

44.  Saar  Bachan  (prose),  Para  No. 27,  p.  28. 

45.  Sewa  Singh,  Radha  Soami  Mat  Prabodh,  1934,  p.  1 3 1 ; Also  see  Gokul  Chand 
Narang,  Transformation  of  Sikhism',  Grewal,  J.S.,  Sikhs  of  the  Punjab ; and 
Khushwant  Singh,  A History  of  the  Sikhs.  Agya  Pari  Akal  Ki  Tabhi  Chalaio  Panth 
Sabh  Sikhan  Ko  Hukam  Hai  Guru  Maniyo  Granth  (1  have  established  the  panth  as 
ordained  by  God,  all  the  Sikhs  are  directed  to  worship  the  Granth  as  Guru).  For 
more  details  see  Bhagat  Singh  Heera,  Guru  Manio  Granth,  National  Book  Shop, 
Delhi,  1992,  pp.  25-54,  and  Harinder  Singh,  Sikh  Te  Sikhi,  S.G.P.C.,  Amritsar,  1999, 
pp.  44-47. 
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The  traditional  Sikhs  opined  that  the  institution  of  Guruship  had  been 
closed  by  the  tenth  Guru  and  he  had  enjoined  upon  them  to  look  upon  Adi 
Granth  with  the  same  reverence  in  future  as  the  living  Guru.46 

On  the  other  hand  the  Radha  Soamis  were  provided  with  a substitute 
in  the  form  of  living  Guru  and  they  found  that  all  the  rituals  like,  pilgrimage, 
caste  system,  the  mechanical  recitation  of  Adi  Granth  without 
understanding,  the  stress  on  physical  features,  which  were  condemned  by 
the  Sikh  Gurus  had  crept  up  in  Sikhism.  They  were  tired  of  the  stress  laid 
on  militant  aspect  and  were  unsatisfied  because  the  faith  had  nothing  more 
to  offer.47 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Dera  Beas  during  the  1930s  and  the 
compilation  of  ‘Shabad  di  Mehma  de  Shabad'  by  Sawan  Singh  in  1931 
prove  to  be  an  immediate  cause  for  the  antagonism  between  the  traditional 
Sikhs  and  the  Radha  Soami  entrants  and  culminated  in  the  form  of 
Shiromani  Radha  Soami  Mat  Vicharni  Sabha  joined  by  the  enthusiastic 
orthodox  Sikhs  of  the  surrounding  areas.48 

The  Sabha  aimed  at  opposing  the  Radha  Soami  Satsang  with  the  help 
of  surrounding  villages  like  Bal  Sarai,  Baraich,  Buddha  Theh  and  Baba 
Bakala.  It  also  wanted  to  spread  Sikhism  among  the  Sikhs  in  these  villages, 
and  condemn  the  institution  of  living  Guru  as  prorogated  by  Sawan  Singh, 
to  propagate  the  Guruship  of  the  Adi  Granth  and  to  establish  a Gurdwara  in 
front  of  the  Dera  Beas.  The  Granth  was  taken  with  great  pomp  and  show 
from  the  historic  shrine  of  Baba  Bakala  and  the  historical  days  of  the  Sikhs 
were  celebrated  in  addition  to  the  monthly  gathering  of  Sankrant  on  which  a 
discourse  was  also  delivered  by  Sawan  Singh  in  the  Dera.49 

The  Sikhs  sought  the  co-operation  of  Shiromani  Gurudwara 
Prabandhak  Committee  which  bothered  less  about  the  activities  of  Vicharni 
Sabha.  A gurudwara  named  Nanakgarh  was  constructed  in  front  of  the  Dera 
and  a Bhai  appointed  to  carry  on  the  daily  routine.  The  Sabha  remained 

46.  Radha  Soami  Satsang  Beas,  Radha  Soami  Mat  Updesh,  1996,  p.  27. 

47.  The  members  of  the  executive  committee  were  : 

(1 ) Jamandar  Khushal  Singh,  Baba  Bakala,  President. 

(2)  Baba  Basant  Singh,  village  Chhapianwali,  Vice  President. 

(3)  Giani  Harcharan  Singh  Labana,  Village  Mangal  Labana,  General  Secretary. 

(4)  Major  Lachman  Singh,  Additional  Secretary. 

(5)  Giani  Ujagar  Singh,  Jathedar;  Amar  Singh;  Baba  Chet  Singh  and  Kartar  Singh 
Thekedar  of  Beas,  ail  members. 

48.  Kapoor,  Daryai  Lai,  Call  of  the  Great  Master,  p.  131. 

49.  Daryai  Lai,  p.  131. 
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active  for  six  years  (1930-36)  but  after  that  its  activities  slowed  down  due 
to  scarcity  of  funds,  lack  of  stress  on  spiritualism,  lack  of  qualified 
leadership,  non-cooperation  of  the  local  area,  non-cooperation  of  the 
Shiromani  Gurudwara  Prabandhak  Committee  (SGPC).  The  praise  of 
Sawan  Singh's  spiritual  power  and  his  contribution  in  preaching  the 
teachings  of  Adi  Granth  by  Master  Tara  Singh,  the  then  leader  of  the  Akalis, 
who  were  representing  the  Sikh  nation  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Radha 
Soami  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  Sawan  Singh  used  the  weapons  of  love  and 
humility,  the  noble  principles  of  forgiveness  and  embracing  the  opponents. 
His  sound  financial  position  also  proved  helpful.  Ultimately  the  Gurdwara 
Nanakgarh  which  was  established  in  1932  was  converted  into  a school  in 
1945.  The  Shiromani  Gurudwara  Prabandhak  Committee  did  not  show  any 
interest  because  of  two  reasons;  firstly  they  were  aware  of  the  legal  rights 
of  the  Dera.  Secondly  they  were  happy  that  the  Radha  Soami  Gurus  were 
preaching  the  teachings  in  hilly  states  and  throughout  India  and  thus 
performing  true  service  as  Gurmukhs  in  accordance  with  the  message  of 
the  Gurus  which  the  Shiromani  Gurudwara  Prabandhak  Committee  had  felt 
itself  incapacitated  to  do.50 

Hence,  it  can  be  fairly  concluded  that  the  Radha  Soami  movement 
has  been  opposed  by  the  traditional  faiths  of  the  new  entrants.  It  is 
somewhat  natural.  At  all  times  such  things  have  happened  in  the  past  and 
shall  happen  in  future  in  one  form  or  the  other.  The  Radha  Soami  faith  in 
the  Punjab  had  its  basis  in  the  rural  areas  in  the  beginning  which  extended 
to  the  urban  areas  with  the  degeneration  of  urban  socio-religious 
movements  such  as  Brahmo  Samaj  and  Arya  Samaj.  The  followers ‘of  the 
traditional  disciplines  felt  allergic  with  their  departed  fellows  in  the 
beginning  but  after  realizing  what  the  traditional  faith  had  to  offer  against 
the  Radha  Soami  system  turned  to  prefer  the  Radha  Soami  faith  for 
fulfillment  of  spiritual  quest  inside  them. 


50.  The  researcher  has  collected  information  by  personal  visits  to  the  old  satsangis  at 
Dera  and  S.  Kirpal  Singh  a student  and  initiate  of  Maharaj  Jagat  Singh  (1950)  r/o  of 
Shukarpura,  Batala;  S.  Natha  Singh  initiate  of  Maharaj  Sawan  Singh  (1948)  and 
Dharam  Pal  Singh  initiate  of  Maharaj  Charan  Singh  1975.  The  record  of  the 
Shiromani  Gurmat  Vichar  Sabha  is  lying  with  S.G.P.C.,  Amritsar. 


A NOTE  ON  THE  TRANSFORMATION  IN  THE  NAMDHARI 
IDEOLOGY  IN  EARLY  20TH  CENTURY 

Joginder  Singh  * 

In  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  Namdhari  Guru  Ram  Singh 
contemplated  on  the  restoration  of  the  Khalsa  Raj,  Sikh  social  order  and 
polity.  He  launched  a massive  movement  for  these  objectives.  The  British 
government  perceived  a serious  threat  to  its  existence  and  crushed  this 
movement.  For  several  decades,  the  British  Government  imposed  severe 
penalties  and  restrictions  on  the  Namdhari  Sikhs,  not  allowing  them  even  to 
hold  religious  congregations.  Namdhari  Guru  Ram  Singh's  successor 
‘Satguru’  Hari  Singh  tried  his  best  to  maintain  cohesion  and  unity  among  his 
followers.  He  asked  them  to  meditate  on  the  name  of  God  as  he  believed 
that  nam-simran  would  make  them  spiritually  stronger  to  face  the  crisis.  In 
early  years  of  20th  century,  political  scenario  changed  in  favour  of 
Namdhari  Sikhs.  ‘Satguru’  Partap  Singh  (1906-1959)  resolved  to  shed  off 
sectarian  ideology  of  his  predecessors  and  identify  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  with 
the  nationalist  forces  like  Congress  and  Socialists.  He  also  contemplated  on 
integrating  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  with  the  world  of  the  Hindus.  The  paper 
examines  the  transformation  in  the  latter  aspect  of  the  Namdhari  ideology  in 
early  20th  century. 

The  Satjug,  the  spokesman  of  the  Namdhari  community,  defined  the 
role  of  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  in  the  national  perspective.1  It  reminded  them 
that  ‘Satguru’  Ram  Singh  had  already  set  the  practice  of  observing  swadeshi 
and  boycotting  British  courts,  administrative  services  and  educational 
institutions  etc.  Its  message  was  that  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  should  participate 
in  the  Non-Cooperation  Movement  launched  by  Mahatma  Gandhi.2 

Simultaneously,  for  ending  the  social  exclusion  of  the  Namdhari 
Sikhs,  Satjug  advocated  that  they  should  identify  themselves  with  the 

* Professor  and  Head,  Namdhari  Guru  Ram  Singh  Chair,  Guru  Nanak  Dev  University, 
Amritsar. 

1.  See,  'editorial  note'  Satjug,  March-April  2001,  p.  8. 

2.  For  detail,  see.  Rattan  Singh  Jaggi,  Guru  Granth  Vishavkosh,  Pt.  1,  Punjabi 
University,  Patiala,  2002,  pp.  79-80. 
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Hindus.  For  removing  theological  differences  with  the  Hindus,  it  was 
argued  that  the  Sikhs  were  Hindus  and  Sikhism  was  an  off  shoot  of 
Hinduism.  Inder  Singh  Chakarvarti  was  one  of  the  Namdhari  scholars  who 
initiated  this  move.  He  knew  that  the  popular  theory  of  incarnation  among 
the  Sikhs  of  19th  century  could  build  up  philosophical  linkages  with  the 
Hindus.  He  argued  that  the  Sikh  Gurus  were  avtars  who  came  to  this  world 
on  the  command  of  Akal  Purakh  to  liberate  the  suffering  humanity.  The 
theory  of  avtarvad  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principle  of  Hindu  philosophy. 
According  to  Sanatanist  Hindu  philosophy  Ishvar  is  formless  and  universal. 
He  has  had  been  appearing  on  the  earth  in  its  specific  form  which  is  the 
manifestation  of  his  yog-maya.  The  Vedic  literature,  especially  Puranic- 
literature  relates  to  the  avtar-episodes  (»Fr3r3'-i{H3r).  The  Shaivite  Puranic 
literature  refers  to  the  several  incarnations  of  Bhagwan  Shankar.  The 
Vaishnavite  Puranas  also  refer  to  several  incarnations  of  Vishnu.  Important 
among  these  incarnations  are  Matrya,  Kuram,  Varah,  Nirsihn  (fefHtJ), 
Vaman,  Purshuram,  Ram,  Krishan,  Budh  and  Kalaki.  Bhagvat  Purana 
mentions  twenty-two  incarnations  of  Vishnu.  One  of  the  important 
attributes  of  incarnations  of  Vishnu  is  that  they  appear  on  the  earth  to  save 
dharma  from  being  supplanted  by  adharma.  According  to  Bhagvad  Geeta, 
Sri  Krishan  addressed  Arjun  and  told  him  that  whenever  dharma  was  in 
danger,  Vishnu  appeared  in  the  human  form  to  save  dharma ,3 

Inder  Singh  Chakarvarti  contextualized  Sikhism  in  the  above- 
mentioned  theory  and  argued  that  the  ten  Sikh  Gurus  appeared  on  the  earth 
for  protecting  Vedic  Dharam.  To  begin  with  Guru  Nanak,  he  said  that  he 
protected  Vedic  Dharam  in  terms  of  showing  real  path  to  those  people  who 
were  corrupt  and  had  forgotten  God's  name.  Guru  Nanak  goaded  them  to 
meditate  on  the  name  of  God  and  told  them  to  observe  truth,  continence 
and  mercy.  Continuing  the  Sikh  tradition  of  protecting  Hindu  religion,  Guru 
Tegh  Bahadur  laid  down  his  life  for  the  sake  of  tilak-janju.  His  kurbani 
(sacrifice)  instilled  a spirit  of  sacrifice  among  the  dead  Hindu  race.  He  cited 
couplets  of  Sri  Guru  Partap  Suraj  and  Panth  Prakash.  Kashmiri  Pandits 
pleaded  with  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  that  if  Hindus  eliminated  then  who  would 
perform  yag-havan.4  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  acceded  their  request  and  set  out 
from  Anandpur  on  11th  July,  1675  and  was  executed  on  11th  November, 


3.  Inder  Singh  Chakarvarti,  “Gur  Avtar”,  Satjug,  Sri  Bhaini  Sahib,  1929,  pp.  8-9. 

4.  Ibid. 
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1675. 5 Consequently,  the  Hindus  continued  to  perform  havan-yag.  For 
corroborating  his  version  of  execution  of  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur,  Chakarvarti 
cited  Guru  Gobind  Singh's  writing  Bachitra  Natak.  He  argued  that  this 
writing  was  a testimony  of  his  father's  execution  which  said  that6 
“He  protected  their  tilak  and  janeir. 

In  this  age  of  darkness,  he  performed  a grand  deed; 

He  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  faith. 

He  gave  his  head,  but  uttered  not  a groan. 

This  martyrdom  he  endured  to  uphold  righteousness. 

He  gave  his  head,  but  displayed  not  his  charisma....” 

Taking  a leap  forward  in  this  context,  Guru  Gobind  Singh  created 
Khalsa  Panth  which  was  to  work  as  the  volunteer  corps  of  Hindu  race. 
Guru  took  this  initiative  because  the  Hindus  had  lost  a sense  of  pride  and 
self-respect.  They  were  helpless  even  to  defend  the  honour  of  their  wives 
and  daughters.7 8 

For  substantiating  his  theory  of  socio-cultural  Hindu-Sikh 
commonality,  Chakarvarti  profusely  quoted  couplets  from  the  Adi  Granth, 
works  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh,  Bhai  Gurdas  (of  Behlo)  and  Bhai  Santokh 
Singh.  Quoting  Bhai  Gurdas,  Chakarvarti  said  that  Guru  Gobirnd  Singh 
performed  Yagya  for  the  revival  of  Hindu  race.  Chakarvarti  further  said  that 
Guru  Gobind  Singh  himself  cited  some  couplets  in  the  presence  of  Pandit 
Kesho  Das  for  appreciating  the  relevance  of  performing  the  ritual  of 
havan}  Kesho  Das  was  a tantrika  (practitioner  of  magical  techniques)  of 
Varanasi.  He  came  to  Anandpur  and  claimed  that  if  adequate  provisions  were 
made  available  to  him  he  could  make  the  Goddess  Durga  manifest.  For 
months  he  tried  his  best  but  failed  to  demonstrate  the  appearance  of  Durga. 
On  his  disappearance,  Guru  Gobind  Singh  himself  performed  havan. 
Moreover,  Chakarvarti  cited  the  couplet  of  Giani  Gian  Singh  for  telling  the 
reader  that  Guru  Gobind  Singh  himself  believed  in  the  theory  of  incarnation 
and  recognised  the  relevance  of  performing  yag-hom.  Performance  of  this 


5.  As  the  story  goes  “at  Chak  Nanaki  (Anandpur),  a group  of  Kashmiri  pandits 
driven  to  desperation  by  the  bigoted  policies  of  the  Mughal  Governor  Iftikhar 
Khan  (16-71-75)  called  on  Guru  Tegh  Bahadur  on  25  May,  1675  to  narrate  their 

tale  o.f  woe ” Encyclopaedia  of  Sikhism  (Harbans  Singh),  Vol.  IV,  Punjabi 

University,  Patiala,  1998,  p.  332. 

6.  Op.  cit.,  p.  333. 

7.  Inder  Singh  Chakarvarti,  op.  cit.,  pp.  8-9. 

8.  Op.  cit.,  p.  10. 
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ritual  could  dispel  ignorance  and  evil-spirits.  It  could  also  bestow  spiritual 
strength  and  relieve  of  any  crisis.  Besides,  it  could  also  instil]  a spirit  of 
chivalry  and  fearlessness  in  the  people.  Above  all,  it  was  the  havan  which 
produced  kirpan  for  eliminating  the  devils.  The  devatas  used  the  kirpan  for 
defeating  rakhash. 9 

Briefly  speaking,  Chakarvarti's  basic  contention  was  that  the  Sikh 
Gurus,  especially  Guru  Gobind  Singh  came  to  this  earth  for  saving  Hindu 
zati  which  was  going  down  spiritually  and  morally.  Moreover,  when  Guru 
Gobind  Singh  performed  yag-havan,  the  Turks  lost  their  grandeur  and  star 
of  Hindus  began  to  twinkle  as  the  latter  were  liberated  from  fear  and 
despondency. 

The  Hindu  leaders  responded  to  the  Namdhari  ideology  in  1920s.  Bhai 
Parmanand,  a Hindu  nationalist,  wrote  a small  article  for  the  Namdhari 
periodical,  the  Satjug.  The  article  was  published  under  the  title  “Satguru 
Ram  Singh  Ji”  in  its  Basant  Ank  (Issue)  of  1928.  He  argued  that  the 
movement  founded  by  Satguru  Ram  Singh  was  religious  in  its  character  but 
was  transformed  into  a political.  Satguru  Ram  Singh  taught  the  Indian 
people  that  if  they  wanted  to  attain  freedom  they  should  learn  to  lay  down 
their  lives.  They  should  lead  a simple  life  and  control  their  worldly  desires. 
Such  life-style  was  essential  pre-requisite  for  attaining  freedom.  Perceiving 
the  political  character  of  Guru  Ram  Singh's  movement,  Bhai  Parmanand 
argued  that  it  was  he  who  evolved  the  concept  of  non-cooperation  asking 
the  people  to  boycott  the  British  courts  and  goods.  Satguru  preached  this 
concept  in  that  time  when  English  education  was  yet  to  be  started.  He  was 
forerunner  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  terms  of  perceiving  and  advocating  the 
programme  of  non-cooperation.10 

Swami  Sawantarta  Nand,  another  Arya  Samajist  leader  of  Guru  Dat 
Bhawan  Lahore,  found  similarities  in  the  programmes  of  Arya  Samaj  and 
Namdhari  Sikhs.  The  Swami  said  that  both  believed  in  the  relevance  of 
living  Guru  who  could  dispel  ignorance  of  his  followers.  He  argued  that  a 
scripture  could  not  speak  itself  or  hold  a discourse  or  show  the  real  path  to 
the  followers.  It  was  the  living  guru  who  could  alone  interpret  a scripture; 
share  the  mystical  experience  and  lead  to  an  enlightened  path  etc.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  Guru  Ram  Singh  assumed  the  role  of  an  embodied  guru.  He 
reminded  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  that  the  Arya  Samajists  too  believed  in  this 


9.  Op.  cit.,  p.  1 1 . 

10.  Bhai  Parmanand,  “Satguru  Ram  Singh  Ji”,  Satjug,  Basant  Ank,  1928,  p.  110. 
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principle.  Secondly,  like  the  Arya  Samajists,  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  too 
performed  havan  and  used  ghee  for  ahuti  liberally.  Thirdly,  both  Arya 
Samajists  and  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  were  vegetarians  and  used  satwahik 
food.  Fourthly,  both  Arya  Samajists  and  Namdhari  Sikhs  advocated  that  the 
marriageable  age  of  a girl  should  not  be  less  than  15  years.  Fifthly,  both 
were  protagonists  of  swadeshi  goods.  Sixthly,  both  advocated  the  boycott 
of  the  British  courts  and  settle  their  disputes  locally. 11  The  Swami  disclosed 
that  Inder  Singh  Chakarvarti,  Nidhan  Singh  Alam  and  Mangal  Singh 
approached  him  to  write  this  article. 

Infact,  the  Hindu  leaders  had  a larger  religious,  cultural  and  political 
interests  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  Namdhari  Sikhs.  Being  the  ideologues 
of  the  Arya  Samaj  and  Hindu  Mahasabha,12  they  believed  that  the  Sikhs 
were  an  integral  part  of  the  Hindus.  The  Sikhs  Gurus  were  concerned  to 
reform  and  revitalize  the  contemporary  Hindu  society.  When  Guru  Nanak 
came  on  the  scene  in  Punjab  in  late  15th  century,  the  condition  of  the 
Hindus  was  most  deplorable.  In  the  age  of  Vedic  civilization,  they  led  a pure 
and  simple  life  but  the  emergence  of  the  priestly  class  and  its  corrupt  and 
dogmatic  practices  distorted  the  Vedic  civilization  and  led  to  the  decline  of 
the  Hindu  society.  Moreover,  the  advent  of  Islam  in  India  gave  a severe 
blow  to  the  decline  of  Hinduism.  Responding  to  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  Hindus  Guru  Nanak  diagnosed  that  the  socio-religious  revival  was  the 
only  remedy  to  restore  pristine  purity  of  Hinduism.  He  tried  to  emancipate 
the  Hindus  from  the  futile  rituals  and  customs  which  were  constructed  and 
imposed  by  the  priestly  class  for  its  vested  interests.  He  also  tried  to 
emancipate  Hindus  from  the  fetters  of  Hindu  mythology;  rejected  the  path 


11.  Swami  Sawantarta  Nand,  “Sri  Satguru  Ram  Singh  Ji  Aur  Arya  Samaj”,  Basant 
Ank  Satjug,  1928,  pp.  92-93. 

12.  The  Hindu  Mahasabha  was  founded  in  1915  as  a political  party  by  Punjabi 
Hindus  (qq.v.)  resentful  of  the  extra  weightage  given  to  Muslims  in  the  province 
by  the  system  of  separate  electorates  introduced  in  1909.  Later,  under  the 
Presidentship  of  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  (q.v.),  the  Hindu  Mahasabha 
overhauled  its  organization  and  declared  its  larger  goal  to  be  “the  maintenance, 
protection  and  promotion  of  the  Hindu  race,  Hindu  culture  and  Hindu 
civilization  for  the  advancement  of  the  Hindu  Rostra  (nation).”  To  that  end  it 
projected  India  as  a Holy  Land,  adopted  Hindi  as  its  language,-  advocated  cow 
protection  as  state  policy,  and  encouraged  an  active  program  of  shuddhi , or 
purification,  and  “reconversion”  of  Christians,  Muslims  and  Sikhs  (qq.v.)  to  the 
Hindu  fold  : Surjit  Man  Singh,  Historical  Dictionary  of  India , Vision  Books, 
New  Delhi,  2003,  pp.  173-174. 
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of  renunciation  and  lead  the  life  of  a household.  He  exhorted  the  people  to 
meditate  on  the  name  of  God;  earn  livelihood  by  honest  means  and  show 
piety  to  the  fellow  beings.  The  Hindu  leaders  further  believed  that  for 
fighting  back  the  tyranny  of  the  Muslim  state,  Guru  Gobind  Singh  formed 
the  Khalsa  which  was  to  be  a vanguard  of  the  Hindus.13 

Such  hypothesis  was  constructed  by  G.C.  Narang  which  contained 
that  “(a)  Islam  is  an  aggressive  and  fanatic  religion;  (b)  the  believers  of 
Islam  constitute  a monolithic  community  irrespective  of  their  social  and 
spatial  variations;  (c)  the  Muslims  (described  as  mlechchha ) are  different  in 
all  respects  from  the  non-Muslim  sections  of  society;  (d)  and,  there  is  an 
innate  enmity  between  the  Muslims  and  the  Hindus  (including  the  Sikhs).”14 

The  perception  of  inherent  antagonism  between  Sikhism  and  Islam  — 
constant  conflict  between  Sikhs  and  the  Mughals,  was  politically  motivated 
perception  of  the  Hindu  leaders.  In  early  20th  century,  those  leaders  wanted 
to  construct  Hindu  Rashtra  and  its  expansion  in  terms  of  bringing  non- 
Muslims  into  the  fold  of  the  Hindu  organisation.  The  Vedic  interpretation  of 
Sikhism  of  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  conveniently  suited  to  the  Hindu  leaders. 
They  were  quick  to  eulogise  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  as  patriots  and  nationalists. 
They  took  pride  in  telling  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  that  Guru  Ram  Singh  was 
harbinger  of  freedom  struggle  in  Punjab. 

The  implications  of  accepting  theological  position  of  the  Arya 
Samajists  and  subsequently  the  Rashtriya  Swayamsewak  Sangh  by  the 
Namdhari  Sikhs  were  far  reaching  for  the  Sikh  community.  First  and 
foremost  was  that  it  negated  the  construction  of  separate  Sikh  identity  by 
the  Singh  Sabha  scholars.  It  was  on  the  premise  of  distinct  socio-religious 
identity  of  the  Sikhs  that  the  Sikh  leadership  could  ask  for  the  political  and 
constitutional  rights  of  the  Sikh  community.  Appreciating  the  distinct 
identity  of  the  Sikhs  and  their  services  rendered  to  the  Raj,  the  British,  not 
only  legitimised  this  identity  but  also  recognised  and  conceded  constitutional 
rights.  In  the  wake  of  constitutional  developments  (Simon  Commission, 
Nehru  Report  and  Communal  Award)  in  late  1920's  and  early  1930s,  the 
Sikh  leadership  of  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal,  Central  Sikh  League  and  Chief 
Khalsa  Diwan  was  struggling  hard  to  increase  the  percentage  of  its 
communal  representation  on  the  constitutional  bodies.  Theoretically 
speaking,  the  Namdhari  leadership  put  itself  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 

13.  K.L.  Tuteja,  '‘Interpreting  Sikh  History  : A Study  of  Gokul  Chand  Narang's ”, 

pp.  416-418. 

14.  Ibid. 
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situation.  Nevertheless,  the  threat  of  political  hegemony  of  the  Muslims 
after  the  announcement  of  the  Communal  Award  was  so  comprehensive  that 
the  contradictions  in  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  and 
the  Sikhs  of  the  mainstream  remained  in  the  background.  Understanding  the 
challenge  posed  by  the  political  and  constitutional  developments,  the 
Namdhari  Guru  Partap  Singh  organised  the  Guru  Nanak  Leva  Sarb 
Sampardai  Conference  for  strengthening  the  Sikh  communal  solidarity  in 
1934. 

Going  a step  forward  in  the  process  of  cultural  fusion  with  the  Hindu 
organizations,  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  accepted  the  concept  of  Hindu  Rashtra. 
This  concept  was  advocated  by  Rashtrya  Swayamsevak  Sangh. 15  The 
Namdhari  Sikhs  were  fascinated  by  the  propagation  of  this  concept  by  V.D. 
Savarkar  in  1937  when  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Hindu  Mahasabha. 
He  used  occasion  of  his  presidential  address  in  1937  and  then  in  1938  to 
become  the  first  Indian  to  pronounce  that  ‘there  are  two  nations  in  the 
main:  the  Hindus  and  the  Moslems  in  India’,  pre-dating  Jinnah's  1939 
statement  of  the  two  nation-theory.  When  Savarkar  visited  Punjab  in  May 
1938,  the  Satjug,  the  spokesman  of  the  Namdhari  community,  asked  the 
Namdhari  Sikhs  to  accord  a warm  welcome  to  him.  Savarkar  addressed  the 
Sikh  Sangat  in  Ram  Bagh,  Amritsar  on  12th  May,  1938  and  stated  that  the 
Sikhs  were  sons  of  Guru  Gobind  Singh  and  he  himself  was  the  son  of 
Shivaji.  The  Hindus  and  Sikhs  were  inseparable  ‘cousins’  who  liberated 
India  from  the  Muslim  rule. 

The  Namdhari  Sikhs'  identification  with  Hindu  Rashtra  led  them  to 
believe  that  the  Muslims  under  the  leadership  of  the  Muhammad  Ali  Jinnah 


15.  Rashtriya  Swayamsevak  Sangh  was  founded  by  Keshav  Baliram  Hedgewar  (1889- 
1940)  in  Nagpur  as  an  instrument  of  Hindu  cultural  revitalization  and 
consolidation  in  1925.  “On  Ram  Navami  day,  1926,  the  infant  organization,  after 
considerable  discussion  between  Hedgewar  and  his  co-founders,  gave  itself  the 
name  of  Rashtriya  Swayamsevak  Sangh.  Hedgewar  insisted  on  the  term 
4 rashtriya ’ (national)  for  its  exclusively  Hindu  organization,  for  he  wanted  to  re- 
assert the  identity  of  Hindu  with  rashtriya.  A flag  was  chosen  that  allegedly 
belonged  to  Ram,  and  was  said  to  have  been  used  by  Shivaji.  A prayer,  in  mixed 
Hindi  and  Marathi,  would  be  sung  at  the  end  of  every  shakha  meeting,  along 
with  the  slogans  of  Rashtriya  guru  Samarth  Ramdas  ki  jai  and  Bharat  Mata  ki 
jai.  The  prominence  of  Shivaji,  his  flag,  and  his  guru  Ramdas  in  RS  ritual  gave  it 
a strongly  Maharastrian  complexion,  leading  even  to  rumours  that  its  aim  was  a 
Peshwa  restoration”  : Khaki  Shorts  Saffron  Flags,  Orient  Longman,  New  Delhi, 
1993,  p.  18. 
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were  determined  to  establish  Muslim  Raj  in  India.  The  Satjug  analyzed  the 
speeches  made  by  Jinnah  on  different  occasions  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Jinnah  was  determined  to  destroy  Indian  unity. 16  In  fact,  Satjug 
reiterated  RSS  doctrine  codified  by  the  M.S.  Golwalkar  who  declared  that 
“if  the  minority  demands  were  accepted,  Hindu  National  life  runs  the  risk  of 
being  shattered.”17  Golwalker  perceived  the  Muslims  as  ‘inveterate  enemies’ 
and  wrote  that  the  ‘Hindus  were  at  war  with  at  once  with  the  Muslims  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  British  on  the  other.’18 

The  Namdhari  Sikhs  overlooked  the  dangerous  implications  of 
concept  of  Hindu  Rashtra  and  continued  their  socio-cultural  discourse  with 
the  Hindu  organisation  in  the  post-independence  period.  The  Namdhari 
leadership  revived  the  old  Sikh  tradition  of  paying  homage  to  the  sacred 
places  of  Hindus  and  witnessed  the  Hindu  rituals.  Following  this  tradition, 
Namdhari  Guru  Ram  Singh  undertook  pilgrimage  to  the  several  sacred 
places  like  Kurukshetra  and  Hardwar.  He  also  performed  some  rituals.  In 
fact,  he  made  havan  and  yagya  an  integral  part  of  Namdhari  maryada 
particularly  related  to  marriage  ceremony.  Going  a step  forward  in  this 
regard,  Namdhari  Guru  Partap  Singh  allowed  his  followers  to  attend 
functions  of  the  Hindu  organization  like  Vishav  Hindu  Parishad.19  The 
common  cultural  heritage  helped  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  Hindu  brotherhood. 

Briefly  speaking,  both  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  and  ideologues  of  Hindu 
organisations  interpreted  Sikhism  on  the  promise  that  it  was  a modified 
form  of  Vedic  dharma.  They  further  argued  that  the  Sikh  Gurus  came  to 
this  earth  to  save  Vedic  dharma  and  protect  the  Hindu  race.  Similarly,  both 
advocated  the  concept  of  Hindu  Rashtra.  By  its  implication  they  stood  for 
the  two-nation  theory.  However,  only  distinction  between  the  Namdhari 
Sikhs  and  the  Hindu  nationalists  was  that  the  former  identified  themselves 
with  the  Congress  whereas  the  latter  tried  to  emerge  as  the  alternative  of 
the  Congress.20 

16.  For  detail,  see,  Satjug,  24  1955  (March  1938),  p.  13;  16  tTFtf,  1955  (April 

1938),  p.  5. 

17.  Francine,  R.  Frankel,  India's  Political  Economy  1947-2004 , Oxford,  Indian  Paper 
Backs,  2006,  pp.  697-698. 

18.  Bipan  Chandra,  Indian  Struggle  for  Independence,  Penguin  Books,  New  Delhi, 
1989,  p.  437. 

19.  Pritam  Singh  Kavi,  Beete  Diyan  Piran,  Vol.  3,  Sahit  Parkashan,  Delhi,  1992, 
p.  432. 

20.  Bipan  Chandra,  op.  cit.,  pp.  437-438. 


BELIEFS  AND  PRACTICES  OF  NAMDHARI  SIKHS  OF 
THREE  VILLAGES:  MUHAWA,  KAKKAR  AND  BHOIEWALI 


Ainit  SyaT 

The  Namdhari  Sikhs  of  the  Punjab  Comprise  a distinct  Sikh  sect.  Their 
approximate  number  is  four  to  five  iakhs  in  Punjab.  Majority  of  them  belong 
to  the  rural  areas.  Their  religious  headquarter  is  at  Bhaini  Sahib,  district 
Ludhiana.  In  late  19th  and  early  20th  century,  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  were  known 
as  Kukas.  The  word  kuk  in  Punjabi  means  a scream  or  shouts,  in  which  they 
indulge  while  chanting  the  sacred  hymns  of  their  religious  congregation.  They 
break  into  ecstatic  cries,  which  lead  to  their  being  called  kukas.  They  were 
also  called  Namdhari  because  they  were  devotees  of  Nam,  those  attached  to 
God’s  name.1 

In  recent  times,  Namdhari  Scholars  define  the  word  “Namdhari  Sikhs” 
as  “one  who  has  the  name  of  God  (naam  simran)  in  his  or  her  heart.”  The 
Namdhari  Sikhs  adhere  and  strictly  follow  the  teachings  of  the  Sikh  Gurus 
under  the  holy  guruship  of  Guru  Ram  Singh.  The  Punjabis  again  became  the 
sant  sipahis  and  joined  the  Sant  Khalsa  whom  people  called  Namdhari  or 
Kuka  Sikhs  and  they  adhere  to  be  orthodox,  original  Sikhs  of  the  Gurus.2 

The  present  attempt  is  to  critically  examine  those  beliefs  and  practices 
of  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  of  three  villages:  Muhawa,  Kakkar  and  Bhoiewali  which 
they  actually  observe  in  their  day  today  life.3  Theoretically,  these  Sikhs  are 
aware  about  the  Namdhari  maryada  which  has  been  evolved  by  Namdhari 
Gurus  and  Intellectuals.  The  whole  issue  would  be  discussed  with  references 


* Lecturer,  D.A.V.  College,  Amritsar. 

1.  Harbans  Singh  (ed.).  Encyclopaedia  of  Sikhism,  Vol.  II,  Punjabi  University  Patiala, 
1 996,  p.  532;  Also  see,  McLeod,  W.H.,  ‘The  Kukas  a Millenarian  sect  of  the  Punjab’, 
in  The  Panjab  Past  and  Present,  Punjabi  University,  Patiala,  1979,  p.  164. 

2.  Beant  Kaur,  The  Namdhari  Sikhs,  New  Delhi,  1999,  p.  3. 

3.  These  villages  are  located  in  Amritsar  and  Ajnala  Tehsils.  They  are  very  close  to  Indo- 
Pak  Border.  The  distance  among  these  villages  from  Border  is  one,  two  and  fourteen 
kilometers  respectively.  The  interesting  common  demographic  feature  of  these  villages 
is  that  majority  population  comprises  the  Namdhari  Sikhs.  Whereas  there  is  no  such 
other  village  in  Amritsar  District  where  Namdhari  Sikhs  are  in  majority. 
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to  Namdhari  maryada .4 

For  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  of  these  villages  present  ‘Satguru’  Jagjit  Singh 
is  continuing  the  institution  of  Guruship  since  the  inception  of  the  Namdhari 
Movement.  The  Namdhari  Sikhs  believe  that  Baba  Balak  Singh  and  Baba  Ram 
Singh  were  eleventh  and  twelfth  Sikh  Gurus.  Afterward  this.  Guru  Gaddi  is 
continuing  under  the  successors  of  Baba  Ram  Singh.  Like  their  counterparts 
the  Namdhari  Sikhs  of  these  villages  perceive  that  ‘Satguru’  Jagjit  Singh  is 
personification  of  God.  He  plays  a significant  role  in  their  spiritual  and  temporal 
life.  Satguru  Jagjit  Singh  is  ultimate  authority.  These  Sikhs  receive  oral  and 
written  instructions  as  the  Hukam  of  Sachepatshah.  Like  the  main-stream  of 
the  Sikhs,  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  treat  the  Adi-Granth  as  a sacred  book.  They 
read  and  recite  hymns  of  Adi-Granth  daily.  In  their  dharamsalas,  Adi-Granth 
is  installed  on  a pedestal  in  the  central  place  of  the  building.  Nevertheless, 
Adi-Granth  is  not  Guru  Granth  for  these  Namdhari  Sikhs.5 

According  to  Namdhari  maryada,  each  Namdhari  Sikh  is  expected  to 
observe  strict  code  of  conduct  in  his  personal  life.  The  nitname  of  the  Namdhari 
Sikh  is  as  follows:  He  arises  early  in  the  morning  around  3 o’clock  and  takes 
full  bath  after  attending  the  natural  calls.  Then  he  meditates  on  the  name  of 
God.6  However,  the  actual  practice  of  these  Namdhari  Sikhs  is  slightly  different. 
There  are  a few  Namdhari  Sikhs  who  get  up  around  3 o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Majority  of  them  wake  up  around  5 o’clock.  After  taking  full  bath  either  they 
meditate  on  the  name  of  God  in  their  homes  or  in  the  dharamsala  of  the 
village.  After  finishing  routine  work  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  again  assemble  in  the 
dharamsala  and  hold  diwan  in  the  evening.  They  perform  kirtan  and  katha 
from  Suraj  Parkash.1  It  may  be  pointed  here  that  katha  of  Suraj  Parkash  is 
no  longer  a tradition  observed  in  the  Singh  Sabha  Gurdwaras. 

Namdhari  Dress 

The  ideal  Namdhari  Sikhs  are  distinct  in  terms  of  their  style  of  dress 


t.  There  are  several  articles  and  books  written  by  the  Namdhari  Scholars  on  the  institution 
of  Guru  and  Granth  and  Namdhari  maryada.  Important  among  these  are:  Nahar  Singh, 
Namdhari  Itihas , Vol.  I,  Bhaini  Sahib,  Ludhiana,  1 959;  Dhian  Singh,  Sri  Satguru  Bilas, 
Bhaini  Sahib,  Ludhiana,  1947;  Nidhan  Singh  Alam,  Jug  Paltoo  Satguru,  Namdhari 
Sabha,  Delhi,  ! 947;  and  Inder  Singh  Chakarvarti  (ed.),  Namdhari Nitnam,  Bhaini  Sahib, 
Ludhiana,  1935. 

>.  Ibid. 

3.  Kuldip  Singh,  The  Namdhari  Movement  Continuity  and  Change  (1857-1959),  Ph.D. 
Thesis,  G.N.D. University,  Amritsar,  pp.  44-45. 

7.  Interviews;  Also  see,  Kuldip  Singh,  The  Namdhari  Movement:  Continuity  and  Change 
(1857-1959). 
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and  turban.  They  wear  white  Kurta  and  Pajama  which  are  tailored  in  the 
traditional  manner.  Their  turban  is  sidha  (state)  turban.  Some  of  them  also 
wear  woollen  rosary  around  their  necks.  Similarly,  the  ideal  Namdhari  women 
wear  simple  clothes  made  of  cotton.  Their  dress  comprises  three  parts:  chuni 
(head  cover)  Salwar  and  Kamiz.  The  Salwar  and  Kamiz  are  stiched  in  such  a 
manner  that  these  cover  the  entire  body.  They  keep  their  hair  nots  but  no 
plates.  They  do  not  wear  ornaments  nor  they  use  cosmetics.8  It  may  be 
pointed  out  here  that  the  traditional  dress  of  men  and  women  has  become  a 
ceremonial  dress  in  the  sense  that  men  and  women  wear  such  dress  on  some 
occasions  like  attending  religious  congregations  in  local  dharamsala  or  while 
going  to  Bhaini  Sahib  headquarters.  Majority  of  Namdhari  men  and  women 
wear  clothes  stiched  according  to  modern  fashion.  Like  their  counter  parts, 
the  Namdhari  men  of  these  villages  use  coloured  turbans  and  wear  shirts  and 
pents.  They  also  wear  leather  shoes.  Use  of  wodden  slippers  known  as 
Kharawan  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  the  Namdhari  houses.  The  Namdhari 
women  too  wear  coloured  clothes  stiched  in  simple  fashion.  Some  of  them 
use  ornaments  and  cosmetics.9 

When  we  pointed  out  to  some  of  the  important  Namdhari  leaders  of 
these  villages  that  why  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  do  not  wear  their  customary  dress, 
we  were  told  that  now  a days  they  face  a number  of  problems  in  public  life, 
For  instance,  the  Namdhari  workers  in  the  workshops  can  not  wear  the 
customary  dress  as  it  is  accidental  prone.  The  factory  bylaws  prescribe  a 
uniform  for  the  factory  workers.  Similarly,  it  was  stated  that  the  modern 
public  schools,  prescribe  their  respective  uniforms  to  the  school  going  children. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  a few  Namdhari  families  who  have  refused  to 
compromise  with  the  Namdhari  dress.10 
Mode  of  eating 

In  terms  of  eating  habits,  majority  of  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  can  be 
described  as  orthodox  Sikhs.  They  are  strictly  vegetarians  and  do  not  use  any 
type  of  intoxicants.  Still  majority  of  them  avoid  eating  outside  homes.  So 
much  so  that  some  of  them  do  not  drink  tap  water.  In  most  of  the  Namdhari 
houses  the  water  wells  have  been  constructed.  In  the  houses  of  well  to  do 
Namdari  jamindars  tubewels  and  submersible  pumps  have  been  installed  for 
use  of  water.  According  to  our  survey  50%  of  the  Namdhari  population  of 
these  villages  still  observes  taboos  regarding  their  food.  Rest  of  the  50% 


8.  Ibid. 

9.  Interviews. 

10.  Ibid. 
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Namdharis  have  started  taking  food  outside.  Whenever  the  occasion  requires, 
they  also  take  tea  and  cold  drinks  otherwise  those  are  forbidden  by  the  code 
of  conduct.1'  Before  they  start  eating,  majority  of  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  wash 
their  hands  and  feet.  They  also  pray  to  their  satguru  for  his  graciousness. 
After  finishing  the  food,  they  ensure  that  no  food  particle  or  vegitable  is  left  in 
the  utensils.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  they  do  not  use  surf  for  cleaning  the 
utensils. 

Rituals  and  Customs  related  to  Birth,  Marriage  and  Death: 

The  birth  of  a child  irrespective  of  its  sex  is  received  as  the  grace  of 
God.  Either  after  13  or  40  days  of  birth,  both  mother  and  child  are  administered 
baptism.  Since  child  is  not  able  to  recite  the  name  of  God,  either  the  mother  or 
the  father  or  both  perform  the  task.  The  namkaran  to  the  child  is  given  either 
by  the  elder  of  the  family  or  of  the  village.12  However,  in  most  of  the  cases  it 
is  Baba  Shinda  ji,  the  local  religious  leader,  who  is  called  for  this  task.  Some 
of  the  Namdhari  families  prefer  to  perform  Namkaran  at  Bhaini  Sahib. 
Nevertheless  they  do  not  celebrate  birth  of  the  child  by  organizing  feasts  and 
inviting  kiths  and  kins  on  this  occasion.  The  process  of  marriage  ceremony 
begins  with  the  selections  of  boys  and  girls.  In  most  of  the  cases  these  are  the 
parents  who  select  or  choose  the  partner.  Before  settling,  Namdhari  perents 
consult  or  take  advice  of  the  senior  leaders  particularly  Baba  Shinda  ji.  In 
most  of  the  cases  marriage  ceremonies  are  solemnized  at  Bhaini  Sahib 
headquarters.  Before  the  ceremonies  are  conducted,  some  formalities  are 
completed.  Both  boy  and  girl  are  administered  amrit.  Like  the  mainstream  of 
the  Sikhs,  the  Anand  ceremony  is  performed  but  along  with  the  performance 
of  havan .‘3 

Although  it  is  mendatory  for  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  to  perform  marriage 
ceremonies  at  Bhaini  Sahib  head  quarters,  yet  Namdhari  Sikhs  of  these  villages 
perform  such  ceremonies  at  Mohawa  when  Holla  Mohala  is  organized.  They 
do  not  organize  their  marriages  in  the  marriage-palaces.  In  recent  times  some 
of  the  Namdhari  families  have  started  compromising  with  the  marriage  taboos. 
They  give  and  receive  dowry  but  not  publicly.  Similarly,  they  do  not  mind 
organizing  party  or  the  feast.  Unlike  other  Sikhs  Namdhari  Sikhs  of  these 
villages  do  not  invite  friends  and  relatives  on  the  occasions  of  ceremonies  of 
birth,  marriage  and  death  formally.  They  do  not  get  printed  cards  for  inviting 
the  friends  and  relatives.  On  enquiring  the  mode  of  inviting  the  friends  and 

1 1 . Regarding  the  eating  taboo  see,  Kuldip  Singh,  op.cit.,  p.  54. 

12.  Interviews;  and  also  see,  Kuldip  Singh,  Ibid.,  pp.  45-46. 

13.  / bid.,  pp.  45-46. 
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relatives  on  such  occasions  we  were  informed  that  they  orally  invite  them  a 
day  before  the  ceremonies  are  to  take  place.  Nevertheless,  in  actual  practice, 
it  has  been  noticed  that  on  such  occasions  formal  gatherings  are  arranged. 
Wherein  people  of  local  community  and  kiths  and  kins  participate.14 

Idealy  speaking,  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  do  not  believe  in  the  caste  system 
and  arrange  their  marriages  across  the  occupational  castes.  They  take  pride  in 
telling  the  people  that  they  believe  in  inter-caste  marriages.  Nevertheless,  in 
actual  practice,  it  has  been  found  that  Namdhari  Sikhs  belonging  to  Jat,  Khatri, 
Arora  and  Ramgarhia  castes  believe  in  endogamy.  In  certain  cases,  the 
Namdhari  Sikhs  of  these  castes  give  or  take  daughters  in  marriage.  However, 
Mazhabi  Singhs  are  out-caste  so  far  marriage  is  concerned.  The  Namdhari 
Mazhabi  Singhs  do  not  have  any  choice  but  to  arrange  the  marriage  of  daughters 
and  sons  within  their  own  caste.15 

Regarding  the  marriage  there  is  another  practice  among  these  Namdhari 
Sikhs.  In  recent  times  a very  substantial  number  of  the  old  Namdhari  Sikh 
families  have  stopped  observing  Namdhari  maryada.  In  the  Namdhari 
terminology  they  are  addressed  as  Khitlah.  The  Namdhari  Sikhs  do  not  marry 
their  daughters  to  the  sons  of  khulah  families.  They  also  take  caste  and  gotras 
(sub  caste)  into  consideration.  As  noted  earlier  there  are  three  major  sub- 
castes of  Namdhari  Jat  Sikhs  of  these  villages:  Jat  Gills  in  Kakkar,  Mann  in 
Muhawa,  Nijjar  in  Bhoiewali.  It  has  been  found  that  the  Namdhari  Jat  Sikhs  of 
these  castes  settle  the  marriages  of  their  sons  and  daughters  endogamously. 
Nevertheless,  they  do  not  mind  accepting  the  daughters  of  Khulah  families  in 
marriages.  The  Namdhari  Sikhs  perform  death  rituals  with  certain  distinction. 
First,  death,  particularly  of  an  aged  person,  is  not  treated  as  occasion  of 
mourning,  crying  loudly  or  breast  beating  as  those  are  totally  forbidden.  Rather 
funeral  procession  of  an  aged  person  is  taken  out  to  the  cremation  ground 
with  pomp  and  show.  This  practice  is  not  merely  confined  to  the  Namdhari 
Sikhs  alone.  The  people  of  other  faiths  also  do  the  same  thing  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  aged  person.  However,  particular  practice  is  that  before  cremating, 
the  dead  person  is  administered  nam  in  his  ears  and  amrit  is  poured  into  his 
mouth,  a kanga  (comb)  on  the  head  and  kashehra  (short  trouser)  are  placed 
on  the  pyre.  The  pyre  is  placed  directing  the  face  of  the  dead  person  towards 
the  stars (dhruv  tara).  For  burning,  only  dessi  ghee  is  used.  Another  distinct 
feature  of  the  death  ritual  is  that  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  do  not  observe  chautha. 


14.  Interviews;  and  also  see,  Khushwant  Singh,  History  of  the  Sikhs,  Vol.  II,  Oxford, 
p.  125. 

15.  Interviews. 
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Nor  do  they  collect  bones.  They  collect  whole  ashes  in  a bag  and  throw  into 
the  running  water  of  the  stream  or  the  river.  Like  the  other  Sikhs  they  do  not 
go  to  Kiratpur  or  earlier  to  Hardwar  for  such  rites.  Before  liting  the  pyre  they 
perform  ardas . 16 

Religious  Institutions 

Excepting  Mohawa,  there  is  one  place  of  worship  in  Bhoiewali  and 
Kakkar,  which  is  known  as  Dharamsala.  In  Muhawa  there  are  two 
Dharamsalas.  The  Namdhari  Sikhs  do  not  call  their  place  of  worship  gurudwara 
as  it  is  done  by  the  common  Sikhs.  The  literal  meaning  of  gurudwara  is  Guru’s 
portal  or  the  Guru’s  abode  17  For  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  Guru’s  abode  is  Bhaini 
Sahib  headquarters.  It  is  here  that  their  Satguru  resides  in.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  call  Sri  Bhaini  Sahib  Gurudwara.  The  local  place  of 
worship  is  addressed  as  dharamsala.  There  are  some  distinct  features  of  the 
Namdhari  dharamsala.  Like  the  gurudwara,  in  the  Namdhari  dharamsala  the 
Granth  Sahib  is  placed  in  the  main  building.  Like  the  gurudwara,  main  function 
of  the  dharamsala  is  to  provide  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  a meeting  place  for 
worship.  “This  mainly  consists  of  listening  to  the  word  of  Adi  Granth,  singing 
them  to  musical  accompaniment  and  having  them  expounded  in  katha  or 
lectures  and  ceremonies.  The  dharamsala  also  serves  a community  centre. 
The  Namdhari  Sikhs  assemble  in  the  compound  of  dharamsala  for  social, 
religious  and  cultural  activities.  However  they  hold  morning  and  evening, 
congregations  daily.  On  all  occasions  ‘Guru  ka  longer’  is  also  arranged.18 

In  village  Muhawa,  there  is  a historical  place  of  worship  known  as 
Dera  Baba  Thakur.  It  commemorates  Baba  Kesar  Singh  ji  who  was  a prominent 
religious  leader.  He  participated  in  the  independence  movement  and  was  a 
source  of  inspiration  for  the  Punjabi  revolutionaries,  like  Sohan  Singh  Bhakna 
and  Sohan  Singh  Josh.19  After  the  death  of  Baba  Kesar  Singh  his  son  Baba 

16.  Interviews. 

17.  Harbans  Singh,  op.cit. 

18.  Interviews. 

19.  This  fact  has  been  acknowledged  by  official  documents:  Punjab  District  Gazetteers, 
XXA,  Amritsar  District,  1914,  The  Punjab  Government,  p.  30.  The  founder  of  the 
Gadhar  Movement  and  first  president  of  the  Gadhar  Party,  Baba  Sohan  Singh  Bhakna, 
owned  much  of  his  nationalism  to  a Kuka  leader,  Baba  Kesar  Singh  of  the  Village 
Muhawa.  He  writes  in  his  autobiographical  sketch:  “The  complete  boycott  of  the 
British  courts,  services,  postal  arrangements,  even  railways  that  I noticed  among  the 
Namdharis,  the  non-cooperation  movement  of  the  Congress  was  no  much  for  it.  I was 
in  the  company  of  the  Babaji  (Kesar  Singh)  from  1896  to  1906.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  life,  I am  living  today  is  the  gift  of  this  noble  company”,  Fauja  Singh,  Kuka 
Movement,  pp.  193-194. 
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Mangal  Singh  became  the  head  of  this  place.  Now  a days,  this  dera  is  headed 
by  Baba  Shinda  Singh  ji,  grandson  of  Baba  Mangal  Singh.  Baba  Shinda  ji  is 
very  popular  Namdhari  leader.  He  was  born  in  April  1947.  At  present,  he  is  59 
years  old.  Baba  ji  play  an  important  role  in  terms  of  organizing  religious 
congregations  known  as  diwans  or  melas.  In  these  melas  thousands  of 
Namdhari  Sikhs  as  well  as  other  people  of  nearby  villages  participate.  Baba 
Shinda  ji  also  plays  an  important  role  whenever  ceremonies  like  namkaran  or 
marriages  are  celebrated.  Besides  there  are  15  sevadars  who  assist  Baba  Shinda 
ji  and  look  after  there  dera.  Their  basic  requirements  are  met  by  the  dera.20 

Under  the  leadership  of  Baba  Shinda  ji  a Gowshala  was  established  in 
the  dera  in  2001.  Approximately  there  are  500  cows.  Maintaining  Gowshala  is 
treated  as  a sacred  act  or  religious  obligation  by  the  Namdhari  Sikhs.  As  pointed 
out  earlier  it  was  on  the  issue  of  kin  killing  that  the  Kukas  confronted  conflict 
with  the  British  Raj.  Nevertheless  since  the  beginning  of  the  movement,  the 
Namdhari  Sikhs  of  these  villages  are  observing  this  tradition.  In  this  context, 
it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  of  Bhoiewali  organized 
strong  protest  against  the  slaughtering  house  in  the  village  Dadyal.  The  local 
butchers  were  forced  to  close  the  slaughter  house.  Besides,  annual  festival  is 
organized  at  the  dera  of  Namdhari  Sant  Mangal  Singh.  The  dharamsala  in 
Kakkar  village  is  looked  after  by  Sant  Surjit  Singh  ji.  He  is  sodi.  Sodi  is  that 
Namdhari  Sikh  who  observes  Namdhari  maryada  very  rigidly.21  He  is  70 
years  old.  In  Bhoiewali,  the  Namdhari  dharamsala  is  looked  after  by  Sant 
Manjit  Singh  ji.  Sant  Manjit  Singh  is  43  years  old.  He  took  the  sewa  of  this 
dharamsala  from  his  father  who  came  to  this  village  before  partition  of  Punjab 
in  1947.  There  is  an  old  well  in  the  complex  of  dharamsala.  It  is  said  that 
people  of  this  village  constructed  their  houses  around  this  well  to  save 
themselves  from  natural  clamity.  Beside,  a religious  festival  is  held  on  the  day 
of  sangrand  annually  in  this  village. 

Briefly  speaking,  in  the  twentieth  century,  or  onwards  when  various 
socio-economic  developments  have  taken  place  in  the  society  in  terms  of 
industrialisation,  urbanisation  and  rapid  growth  of  education,  it  is  difficult  for 
an  individual  or  groups  to  follow  a conservative  approach  regarding  religious 
practices.  These  developments  have  also  brought  a liberal  attitude  among  the 
Namdhari  Sikhs  towards  observing  rahit  and  maryada  because  it  is  quite 
difficult  for  them  to  cling  with  the  traditional  customs  and  rituals. 

20.  His  family  comprises  1 5 members.  One  of  his  sons  has  been  sent  abroad  by  ‘Satguru’ 
Jagjit  Singh. 

21.  Interviews. 


IDENTITY  POLITICS  OF  NAMDHARI  SIKHS  SINCE 
INDEPENDENCE 

Babusha  Maingi* 

As  in  the  other  parts  of  India,  in  Punjab  the  society  has  been  divided 
both  vertically  as  well  as  horizontally;  vertically  along  caste  and  some  extent 
and  horizontally  along  communal  and  rural-urban  cleavage.  The  vertical  and 
horizontal  division  of  the  Indian  social  structure  show  that  the  majority  and 
minority  are  both  fictitious.  Practically,  every  independent  political 
community,  there  exist  groups  whose  religious  beliefs  differ  from  those  of 
other  minority  or  majority  groups.  Vital  and  essential  differences  in  faith  and 
practice  do  exist  among  them.  In  otherwords,  religious  pluralism  exists 
within  every  political  community  of  the  world,  and  however,  the  major 
cleavages  in  the  state  has  been  the  religio-political  one. 

There  are  several  internal  cleavages  in  the  social  structure  of  the 
Punjab  which  are  important  for  their  implications  for  the  state's  politics. 
One  of  the  more  important  of  these  is  religion.  However,  like  all  other 
communities  in  India,  the  Sikhs  are  also  internally  segmented.  They  are 
divided  by  caste,  class  and  rural-urban  cleavages.  Moreover,  no  society  or 
group,  however,  is  monolithic  and  uniform.  The  Sikhs  too  are  not 
homogeneous  community.  Several  heterogeneous  groups  i.e.  Nirmalas, 
Udasis,  Nirankaris  and  Namdharis  are  segments  of  the  Sikh  community. 
Their  social  and  political  interests  are  not  identical  to  the  interests  of  the 
mainstream  of  the  Sikhs.  The  vested  interests  of  these  sectarian  groups 
force  them  to  realign  with  these  regional  as  well  as  national  political  parties. 
In  this  paper,  little  attempt  has  been  made  to  the  political  orientations  and 
attitude  of  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  of  Punjab  before  and  after  independence. 

The  changed  territorial  boundaries  as  a result  of  the  partition  created 
a new  kind  of  identity  politics.  The  state  now  consists  almost  entirely  of 
Hindus  and  the  Sikhs.  In  1951,  the  Sikhs  formed  about  35%  of  the  total 
population  of  the  state,  while  the  Hindus  represented  the  majority  with  61 
percent.1  The  majority  status  of  the  Hindu  population  as  well  as  the  increase 
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1.  Ashutosh,  “Electoral  Politics  in  Punjab  : 1966-2004”,  Journal  of  Punjab  Studies, 
Vol.  12,  No.  1,  Spring,  2005,  pp.  11-127. 
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in  the  percentage  of  the  Sikhs  was  a new  thing.  Sikhs  were  in  majority  in 
Ferozepur,  Amritsar,  Kapurthala,  Bathinda,  Jullundhur,  Ludhiana,  Batala  and 
Fatehgarh  Sahib  and  were  dominating  and  in  minority  in  other  five 
districts.2  Sikhs  of  these  districts  and  princely  states  came  to  represent 
more  than  half  of  the  total  population.3  Merger  of  PEPSU  in  1956  further 
consolidated  the  Sikh  population  for  the  first  time  in  their  history  they 
themselves  concentrated  in  a large  contiguous  territory.  In  terms  of  the 
1961  census,  the  Hindus  formed  63.7  percent  of  the  population,  the  Sikhs 
33.3  percent,  and  the  remaining  religious  groups  only  another  3.0  percent.4 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Kuka  movement,  numerically  the  Namdhari 
Sikh  remains  a microscopic  Sikh  sect.  It  was  during  the  second  half  of  the 
19th  century,  that  their  number  arose  to  more  than  3 lacs.  However,  when 
the  Kuka  movement  was  crushed  by  the  British  government,  their  numerical 
strength  multiplied  to  13,068.  In  the  post-independence  period,  the 
Namdhari  leadership  claims  that  the  number  of  Namdhari  Sikhs  was  more 
than  4 lacs.5  Nevertheless,  the  relevance  of  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  cannot  be 
appreciated  in  terms  of  its  number  rather,  they  made  a niche  in  both 
regional  as  well  as  national  politics  during  pre  and  post-independence 
period. 

Traditionally,  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  have  been  the  only  sect  sizeable 
enough  to  be  involved  in  politics.  Factually,  their  history  itself  has  had  the 
effect  of  evolving  them  in  politics.6  Baba  Ram  Singh,  according  to 
Namdharis  was  the  first  man  to  evolve  non-cooperation,  boycott  and 
'Swadeshi'  as  political  weapons  for  a paramilitary  organization.  This 
expression  of  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  continued  till  the  second  decade  of  the 
20th  century,  when  they  joined  the  Congress  party  and  responded  to  the 
non-cooperation  movement  with  zeal. 


2.  Census  of  India,  1951,  VIII,  Part  Il-A,  pp.  298-300. 

3.  Krishan  Gopal,  “Sikh  Politics  (1947-57  A.D.)”,  Punjab  History  Conference , 
Proceedings,  Punjabi  University,  Patiala,  pp.  246-257. 

4.  Baldev  Raj  Nayar,  “Punjab”,  State  Politics  in  India,  ed.  (MyRon  Weiner), 
Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  1968,  pp.  435-502. 

5.  For  detail,  see,  Nahar  Singh,  Gooroo  Ram  Singh  and  the  Kuka  Sikhs  : 
Documents  1863-1871 , Amrit  Book  Co.,  New  Delhi,  1965,  pp.  36-37;  Joginder 
Singh,  A Short  History  of  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  (Manuscript  of  forthcoming 
book),  p.  87. 

6.  A.S.  Nararig,  Storm  Over  the  Sutlej  : The  Akali  Politics,  Gitanjali  Publishing 
House,  New  Delhi,  1983,  p.  21. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  Namdhari  community  achieved 
a definitive  external  differentiation  and  its  members  have  developed  a 
subjective  awareness  of  a distinctive  identity  in  politics  (or  in  the  political 
ground).  Moreover,  self  determined  political  status  of  Namdhari  Sikhs 
articulated  by  the  Namdhari  Darbar,  which  has  officially  adopted  the 
position  that  Namdhari  Sikhs  are  a distinct  identity  group  in  religion  and 
politics  well.  According  to  Kenneth  Jones,  “the  Punjab  was  divided  into  a 
series  of  aggressive  organizations,  each  possessing  its  own  ideology,  each 
containing  a unique  sense  of  identity.”7  These  communal  identities  took 
shape  in  the  form  of  the  Punjab  Hindu  Sabha,  Punjab  Muslim  League,  the 
Chief  Khalsa  Diwan  and  the  Akali  Dal.  Subsequently,  the  new  self 
awareness  heralded  an  era  of  awakening  among  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  in  the 
second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Lot  of  literature  was  produced 
both  literary  and  journalistic,  by  the  Namdhari  writers  which  glorifies  their 
patriotism  and  teachings  of  the  Namdhari  Gurus.  The  Namdhari  writers, 
namely  Nidhan  Singh  Alam,  Inder  Singh  Chakarverty,  focused  their 
attention  on  understanding  fundamental  Sikh  doctrine  and  recording  the  true 
Sikh  tradition.8  Much  of  the  efforts  were  aimed  at  searching  old  literary 
sources  and  evaluating  historical  documents  into  Namdhari  context.  The 
desire  to  preserve  their  heritage  was  the  product  of  socio-cultural  revolution 
which  had  shaped  the  Namdhari  Sikh  community  in  modern  times. 

It  is  axiomatic  truth  that  there  is  a common  philosophical  base 
between  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  and  Hindus.  Their  identical  position,  reflected 
through  their  literature  as  well  as  from  their  artifacts.  Attributes  of 
Namdhari  mission  (or  sect)  can  be  located  in  the  Hindu  tradition.  Their 
headquarters  came  to  be  known  as  tap-asthan.  The  names  of  buildings, 
namely  Goalmandir,  Samriti  Mandir  and  Ram  Sarover,  which  was  dug  on 
the  suggestions  of  Namdhari  Guru  Ram  Singh,  very  much  close  to  the 
Hinduism.  It  is  believed  that  during  the  third  epoch  Sri  Ram  Chandra,  the 
Hindu  God,  used  to  perform  havan  here.9  In  addition  to  this,  the  word 

7.  Kenneth  Jones,  Arya  Dharam  : Hindu  Consciousness  in  the  1 9th  Century, 
Punjab , Manohar  Book  Service,  Delhi,  1976,  p.  315. 

8.  Sant  Nidhan  Singh  Alam,  Jug  Paltaoo  Satguru,  Namdhari  Darbar  Sri  Bhaini 
Sahib,  Ludhiana,  2006,  pp.  12-13;  Also  see  issues  of  'Satjug-\939,  1942'. 

9.  It  is  paid,  while  its  construction  was  in  progress,  a triangular  shaped  havan  pit 
was  found  here  alongwith  the  burnt  coals.  The  place  was  named  also  Ramdaspur 
and  pool  was  called  Ramsar.  Dalip  Singh  Namdhari,  Gatha  Sutantrata  Sangram 
Di,  Namdhari  Darbar  Sri  Bhaini  Sahib,  2002,  p.  17;  also  see,  Jaswinder  Singh 
(ed.),  Sant  Santokh  Singh  Bahowal  Krit  Satguru  Bilas,  No.  1,  Namdhari  Darbar, 
Sri  Bhaini  Sahib,  2002,  p.  16. 
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‘Dharamsala’  instead  of  Gurdwara  continues  to  be  used  till  today.  However, 
like  Hindus,  Namdhari  also  being,  use  Vikrmi  Sammat,  Ayurveda,  Varni 
System,  vegetarianism  and  most  important  like  Hindus  they  believe  in  living 
Guru.  Subsequently,  Namdhari  scholars  attempt  to  prove  that  Guru  Gobind 
Singh  was  a stauch  follower  of  Devi  Durga  and  also  used  to  perform  havan 
for  strength.  He  himself  declared  Hindu.10  The  Namdhari  Sikhs  also  argued 
that  Guru  Gobind  Singh  had  gained  knowledge  from  the  Hindu  Epics, 
Upnishda,  Puranas  and  from  the  ancient  Indian  philosophy.  Subsequently, 
during  the  freedom  struggle  of  India  many  nationalist  and  revolutionary 
leaders  also  eulogized  the  patriotism  and  nationalism  of  Satguru  Ram  Singh 
and  advocated  that  the  Kuka  movement  was  a harbinger  of  the  freedom 
struggle.  This  cultural  identification  received  a boost  when  the  Hindu 
Mahasabha  and  Congress  recognized  their  cultural  identity.  This  Hinduised 
image  of  Namdhari  Panth  (or  developments)  clearly  showed  that  the 
Namdhari  Sikhs  tried  to  project  and  adjust  their  identity  within  the  Hindu 
framework  till  from  the  advent  of  the  sect.  These  ideological  similarities 
continued  till  after  independence  when  Satguru  Partap  Singh  and  Satguru 
Jagjit  Singh  also  used  to  exclaim  “Qaum  Saddi  Hindu  hai  Mazhab  Sada 
Sikh  hai"u  (We  are  from  a Hindu  nation  and  bear  Sikhism  as  our  religion). 

The  issue  of  distinctive  Sikh  identity  was  raised  and  debated  in  the 
official  circle  in  the  1850s.  It  was  initiated  by  Trumpp  first  in  1859, 
afterwards  Macauliffe  and  Griffine  subsequently.  This  then,  was  further 
overblown  by  the  contemporary  administrafor  C.H.  Payne.12  The 
introduction  of  communal  electorates  under  the  Minto-Morley  Reform  of 
1909,  the  Montague-Chelmsford  Reform  of  1919,  the  Government  of  India 
Act  of  1935  and  the  Cabinet  Mission  Scheme  of  1946  were  based  mainly  on 
the  principle  of  the  communal  division  of  Indian  people,  resulted  in 
communal  organization  vieing  with  the  other  in  consolidating  its  position.13 
The  demand  was  partly  conceded  by  the  British  when  the  Montague- 

10.  Pritam  Singh  Kavi,  Beete  Diya  Para,  Vol.  10,  Pritam  Singh  Sahit  Parkashan, 
Delhi,  p.  419  (here  after  Beete  Diya  Para). 

11.  Beant  Kaur,  Lai  Ehi  Ratan,  Vol.  5,  Arsi  Printers,  Delhi,  2005,  pp.  242-43;  also 
see,  Beete  Diya  Para , Vol.  10,  p.  419. 

12.  Joginder  Singh,  “Bhai  Kahn  Singh's  Hum  Hindu  Nahin  : Polemic  or  A Social 
Documents”,  Journal  of  Sikh  Studies,  Vol,  XIV,  No.  I,  Department  of  Guru 
Nanak  Studies,  Guru  Nanak  Dev  University,  Amritsar,  pp.  65-74. 

13.  Kamlesh  Kumar  Wadhwa,  Minority  Safeguards  in  India  : Constitutional 
Provision  and  their  Implementation,  Thomson  Press  (India),  United  Publication 
Division,  1975,  p.  25. 
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Chelmsford  Act  of  1919  accorded  separate  communal  electorate  to  the 
Sikhs.  This  reward  only  due  to  the  rising  of  cofnmunal  or  identity 
consciousness  among  a new  generation  of  educated  Sikhs  at  the  beginning 
of  the  20th  century.  Prior,  Sikhs  demanded  the  control  of  the  Sikh 
gurudwaras  should  lie  with  the  Panth,  as  a whole.  This  religious  crusade 
also  took  on  a political  complexion.  Consequence  of  the  Akali  movement 
was  that,  it  gave  birth  to  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  and  religion-based  politics 
of  the  Akalis.  Eventually,  different  Gurdwaras  in  the  Punjab  came  under  the 
control  of  the  Shiromani  Gurdwara  Parbandhak  Committee  in  1925.  Akalis 
themselves  believed  that,  both  (SGPC  and  SAD)  as  the  political  and 
religious  custodians  respectively,  of  the  Panth.  However,  the  SGPC  Act  of 
1925  defined  Sikhs  in  a manner  which  excluded  the  sehajdharis  and  include 
only  the  Khalsa  and  non-Khalsa  Sikhs  became  second  grade  members  of  the 
community.14  This  Act  helped  the  Akali  Dal  emerge  as  a dominant  Sikh 
political  party  and  the  SGPC  became  “a  formidable  platform”  from  which  to 
reach  the  Sikh  community.  It  became  a sort  of  parliament  of  the  Sikhs.  The 
SGPC  placed  in  the  hands  of  Akalis  and  occupy  all  the  resources  of  the 
Gurdwaras.  Although  the  Akalis  elaborated  and  further  institutionalized  Sikh 
identity,  especially  the  symbols  of  martial  bravery  and  historic  traditions, 
they  added  little  to  the  intellectual  discussion  that  had  gone  before.15 
Furthermore  SAD  perceives  itself  as  the  “one  exclusive  manifestation  of  the 
corporate  will  of  the  Sikh  community  and  denies  to  a non-Akali  Sikh  any 
right  to  speak  for  the  Panth.  Moreover,  the  tension  generated  by  doctrinal 
differences,  most  important  controversy  on  the  issue  of  living  Guru  and  the 
unresolved  relationship  between  Sikhs  and  Sikh  sub-sects  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.16  For  all  these  developments,  more 
conventional  media,  i.e.  Khalsa  Samachar,  the  Khalsa  Advocate,  the  Akali- 
te-Pardesi,  the  Khalsa  Sewak  Punjab  and  Panth  Sewak  were  also  utilized.17 
In  these  circumstances,  Namdhari  Sikhs  nevertheless,  felt  more  insecure 
about  their  identity.  The  policies  of  government  were  more  directly  effected 

14.  Manju  Subash,  Rights  of  Religious  Minorities  in  India,  National  Book 
Organisation,  New  Delhi,  1988,  p.  220. 

15.  N.  Gerald  Barrier,  “The  Sikhs  and  Punjab  Politics  1882-1922”,  (ed.)  Paul 
Wallace,  Surinder  Chopra,  Political  Dynamics  and  Crises  in  Punjab,  Department 
of  Political  Science,  G.N.D.U.,  Amritsar,  1980,  pp.  502-541  (hereafter  Political 
Dynamics  and  Crises  in  Punjab). 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  302. 

17.  Paul  Wallace,  “Religious  and  Secular  Politics  in  Punjab  : The  Sikh  Dilemma  in 
Competing  Political  System”,  Political  Dynamics  in  Crises  in  Punjab,  pp.  1-44. 
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the  community  interests.  At  the  same  time,  Sikh  institutions  had  sparked 
growth  and  an  outburst  of  energy.  Factions  and  competition  persisted 
within  the  Sikh  community.  Identity  crisis  for  Namdhari  Sikhs  was  the 
major  question.  At  such  a critical  juncture  Namdhari  politicians  and 
leadership  agreed  that  a consolidation  of  resources  and  leadership  was 
necessary  and  trying  to  create  a platform  on  which  Namdhari  Sikhs  could 
stand  in  the  electoral  politics,  so  the  Namdhari  Darbar  tried  to  consolidate 
their  identity  with  Congress  Party  during  the  freedom  struggle.  They 
appreciated  the  liberal  and  secular  tradition  of  the  Congress  and  eulogized 
the  contribution  of  their  leaders  for  promoting  secular  polity. 18  The 
Namdhari  leaders  firmly  believe  that  only  Congress  could  protect  and 
promote  the  socio-cultural  and  political  interests  of  their  community. 
However,  Congress  also  accepted  their  independent  socio-cultural  identity 
because  of  their  vested  interests.  This  is  the  only  reason  that  Congress 
nominates  Namdhari  candidates  in  Lok  Sabha  as  well  as  in  Rajya  Sabha. 19 
But  after  a span  of  time,  in  Sirsa  politics  Namdhari  Sikhs  no  longer  stand 
with  Congress  due  to  some  cleavages  with  Congress  on  certain  issues.  So, 
they  support  non-Congress  candidate  in  Sirsa  constituency,  this  made  force 
Namdharis  to  review  their  relations  with  Congress  party.20  In  1959,  on  the 
occasion  of  Holla  Mohalla  where  Master  Tara  Singh,  Kehar  Singh  and 
some  other  Akali  leaders  attended  the  Diwan,  the  Namdhari  leaders  took 
decision  that  they  should  oppose  Devi  Lai  in  the  interim  elections.21 
However,  a section  of  Namdhari  Sikhs  comprising  Seth  Gurbax  Singh, 
Pritam  Singh  Kavi  and  Pandit  Gopal  Singh  tried  their  best  to  persuade  the 
Namdhari  Guru  to  revise  his  attitude  towards  the  Congress  party.  They 
were  convinced  that  it  was  only  with  the  Congress  support  that  the 
Namdhari  community  could  make  progress.22  However,  with  few 
differences  Namdhari  Sikhs  remained  active  in  Congress  politics.  Kartar 
Singh  Sokhi  from  Sirsa,  Sant  Pritam  Singh  from  Jammu  and  Sardar 
Sulakhan  Singh  were  elected  as  members  of  metropolitan  councils  of 


18.  Beete  Diya  Para,  Vol.  2,  p.  208. 

19.  Namdharis  succeeded  in  getting  tickets  for  Atma  Singh  and  Teja  Singh  for  the 
Lok  Sabha  elections  held  in  1952  and  Maharaj  Nihal  Singh  was  nominated  as  a 
member  of  Rajya  Sabha. 

20.  Tara  Singh  Anjan,  Sahib  Guni  Ghera , Jantak  Press,  Delhi,  1991,  pp.  164-165. 

21.  Wariam,  February  1980,  p.  29. 

22.  Tara  Singh  Anjan,  Sahib  Guni  Ghera,  p.  163;  Wariam,  April  1980,  p.  12. 
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Jammu  and  Delhi  respectively.  Inder  Singh  Namdhari  became  a Speaker  in 
the  Jharkhand  Legislative  Assembly.23  On  the  regional  level  also,  the 
Namdharis  were  elected  Panches,  Surpanches  and  Chairmen  of  block 
samities.  Their  good  relations  have  also  been  to  better  understand,  when  the 
names  of  Sulakhan  Singh,  Kartar  Singh  Sokhi  and  Baldev  Singh  Chana  were 
sent  for  the  Delhi  Corporation  Election.  Mohinder  Singh  Kanpur  and 
Gurcharan  Singh  Gorra  were  suggested  for  UP  Legislative  Assembly 
elections.  Six  more  names  were  suggested  for  the  Punjab  Assembly.24  To 
run  such  political  activities,  the  Namdhari  Guru  appointed  reliable 
intermediators  namely  Seth  Tarlok  Chand  and  Sardar  H.S.  Hanspal.  Hanspal 
became  a member  of  Parliament  and  also  president  of  Punjab  Congress 
Committee. 

Subsequently,  in  electoral  politics,  the  Namdharis  not  only  identified 
themselves  as  big  voters  of  Congress  in  local  and  state  levels  but  also  they 
supported  the  Congress  in  the  other  states  too.  They  supported  Himachal 
Congress  in  the  1980's  General  election.25  Kehar  Singh  Namdhari  contested 
as  a Congress  candidate.  Apart  from  Congress,  Namdharis  also  identified 
themselves  with  Communist  Party,  ft  is  already  known  that  Communists 
had  old  association  with  Namdhari  Sikhs  during  the  peasant  movements  in 
1 93 O' s . In  fact,  some  of  the  Namdhari  writers  have  come  from  the 
communists  background.  Communists  appreciated  their  patriotism  during 
freedom  struggle,  but  due  to  some  ideological  differences  i.e.  the  former 
believe  an  ideological  worship  of  god,  whereas  the  latter  are  atheists,  they 
cannot  join  their  hands.  Factually  speaking,  Namdhari  leader  Satguru  Partap 
Singh  declared  that  they  would  assist  Communists  but  would  not  become  a 
part  of  their  party.26 

In  Punjab  the  Namdhari  Sikhs,  a small  but  an  important  minority 
community  desired  “adequate”  representation  in  the  Block,  District  and  as 
well  as  in  the  provincial  politics.  So,  they  made  themselves  an  effective 
force  in  the  provincial  politics.  The  problem  arises  when  SGPC  and  SAD 
categorized  Namdhari  and  other  sects  as  out  of  peripheral  to  the  power 
structure  in  the  state.  But  in  1960s  the  new  development  popularly 
described  as  the  Green  Revolution  which  helped  in  the  growth  of  capitalist 
farming  in  Punjab  helped  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  also  to  be  take  part  in  the 

23.  Beete  Diya  Para , Vol.  10,  pp.  356-57. 

24.  Ibid,  Vol.  6,  pp.  376-383. 

25.  Ibid,  Vol.  10,  p.  342. 

26.  Wariam,  Feb.  1980,  p.  22. 
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competitive  arena  for  materia!  benefits,  status  and  power.  These 
developments  further,  helped  or  may  be  a cause  of  the  emergence  of  the 
Namdhari  leadership,  which  was  more  interested  in  land  reforms  and 
agricultural  development  and  thus  recognized  themselves,  as  the  greater 
utility  of  capturing  power  in  the  secular  political  system  of  the  state.  This 
leadership  committed  to  maintain  their  separate  independent  identity  and 
status. 

This  economic  change  led  to  a social  change  also.  The  attendant 
increase  of  political  opportunities  in  the  context  of  expanding  public  space, 
and  consequent  demands  related  to  the  sectarian  requirements.  Moreover, 
their  political  and  economic  interests  also  seek  opportunities  to  make 
consensus  with  regional  Akali  party  on  certain  issues.  They  were  very 
much  aware  about  the  Akali  Dal's  competitive  capability  in  Punjab  politics. 
So  that  they  wanted  to  accrue  economic  and  political  benefits  from  the 
Akali  government.  On  the  other  hand,  Akali  Dal  themselves  analysed,  that 
Namdharis'  social  and  ideological  association  with  relatively  richer  section 
of  rural  society,  who  are  also  demarcated  socially  Jats.  One  of  the  emerging 
necessity  of  attending  to  the  Namdhari  Sikhs,  whose  population  in  Punjab 
is,  as  high  as  compare  to  other  sects,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  that  is 
extremely  important  for  the  Akali  Dal's  competitive  capability  in  Punjab 
politics. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Namdharis  and  Akalis  had  have  some  basic 
similarities.  They  both  admired  the  teachings  of  the  great  Sikh  gurus.  In  the 
same  way,  the  Akalis  also  saluted  the  glorious  role  played  by  the  Namdharis 
in  the  freedom  struggle.  Similarly,  they  had  have  been  the  protagonists  of 
Punjabi  language  and  culture.  The  Namdhari  Sikhs  asserted  that  they  too 
participated  in  the  Akali  agitation.  However,  it  was  the  Communal  Award 
1932,  and  Guru  Nanak  Nam  Leva  Conference  in  1934  at  Bhaini  Sahib, 
which  brought  both  the  Namdharis  and  Akalis  united  on  the  common 
platform.27 

The  Namdhari  and  Akali  Sikhs  both  claim  themselves  to  be  the 
representatives  of  Sikhism.  Inspite  of  these  commonalities  they  could  not 
stand  on  the  common  electoral  platform.  Because  there  are  political  as  well 
as  religious  factors  working  behind  their  political  rivalry.  Theologically 
speaking,  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  and  the  Akalis  cannot  go  together  because  the 


27.  Tara  Singh  Anjan,  Namdhari  Sikhs  : A Brief  History , Arsee  Publishers,  Delhi, 
2007,  p.  72. 
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former  do  not  fit  into  the  Maryada  of  SGPC.28  The  Namdhari  Sikhs  believe 
in  living  Guru  whereas,  the  Akalis  believe  that  living  Guruship  came  to  an 
end  when  Guru  Gobind  Singh  vested  Guruship  in  the  Adi-Granth  in  1708. 
Besides,  the  structure  of  Namdhari  beliefs  and  practices  related  to  birth, 
marriage  and  death  differ  from  the  maryada  of  SGPC.  In  fact,  the 
Namdharis  cherish  their  distinct  identity  and  are  not  willing  to  compromise 
with  it. 

Inspite  of  these  differences,  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  supported  the  Akalis 
on  the  issue  of  Punjabi  Suba  Movement.  The  Namdhari  Guru,  with  an 
objective  to  resolve  the  matter,  met  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  India.29  Being  a protagonist  of  the  Punjabi  language,  the 
Namdhari  Guru  made  a passionate  appeal  to  the  Hindus  that  they  should 
recognize  Punjabi  language  as  their  mother  tongue.30  He  advised  them  to 
resolve  the  linguistic  issue  amicably. 

The  communal  harmony  was  again  disturbed  on  13  April,  1978,  when 
a clash  took  place  between  the  followers  of  Sant  Jarnail  Singh  Bhindranwale 
and  Bhai  Randhir  Singh's  Akhand  Kirtani  Jatha  with  the  Nirankaris  at 
Amritsar.  It  was  an  armed  clash  in  which  eighteen  persons  were  killed. 
Consequently,  on  24  April,  1978,  Nirankari  Guru,  Baba  Gurbachan  Singh 
was  killed.  Since,  like  Nirankaris,  the  Namdharis  too  had  has  faith  in  a living 
Guru.  This  crisis  directly  hit  the  psychology  of  the  Namdhari  Sikhs.  They 
criticized  the  matter  severely.  The  newspaper,  according  to  Nava  Zamana, 
viewed  that  “the  Namdharis  might  be  the  next  victim  of  Akalis.”  The 
Namdhari  leader  Jagjit  Singh  expressed  his  sentiments  strongly  that  SGPC 
was  not  a single  body  who  represent  all  the  Sikh  community.  Above  all,  it 
had  no  right  to  define  the  meaning  of  a ‘Sikh’.  The  Namdhari  Darbar  took 


28.  A Sikh  is  any  person  who  have  faith  in  one  God,  the  ten  Gurus  and  their 
teachings  and  the  Adi  Granth.  In  addition  he  or  she  must  believe  in  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  amrit  (initiation)  and  must  not  adhere  to  any  other  religion. 
Encyclopaedic  History  : The  Sikhs  and  Sikhism, (ed.)  H.S.  Bhatia,  S.R.  Bakshi, 
Deep  & Deep  Publications  Pvt.  Ltd.,  Delhi,  1999,  p.  59. 

29.  Nava  Zamana,  23  August  1961,  p.  3. 

30.  During  this  period,  The  Communal  Response  of  the  Hindus  in  the  far  of  their 
renouncing  Punjabi  as  their  mother  tongue  and  declaring  themselves  as  Hindi 
speaking  in  both  the  1951  and  1961  Census.  By  disowning  the  Punjabi  language, 
they  made  it  the  language  of  the  Sikhs  and  communalized  the  very  issue  of 
language;  Sucha  Singh  Gil!  and  K.C.  Singhal,  “Genesis  of  Punjab  Problems”,  The 
Punjab  Crises  : Challenge  and  Response  (ed.  Abida  Samiuddin),  Mittal 
Publications,  Delhi,  1985,  pp.  37-51. 
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initiative  to  inform  the  Punjab  as  well  as  the  centre  government  that 
whenever  they  took  decision  about  the  representatives  of  Sikh  shrines  or 
religious  places  they  must  keep  in  view  the  different  schools  of  disciples  of 
Guru  Nanak,  Consequently,  on  18th  June,  1978,  a convention  was 
organised  by  all  politicalparties  at  Jalandhar.  About  50  Namdhari  Sikhs  also 
attended  this  convention.  The  presence  of  Namdharis  in  this  meeting 
showed  their  minority  fear  from  the  majorities  i.e.  the  Sikhs.  They  also 
expressed  their  grief  in  this  convention  on  the  fact  that  the  Jathedar  of  Sri 
Akal  Takhat,  Amritsar  had  pronounced  a Hukamnama  to  the  Sikh  people  to 
boycott  the  Namdharis. 

During  the  course  of  the  Sikh  militancy,  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  opposed 
the  communal  patterns  and  Khalistan  Movement,  they  expressed  their  regret 
over  the  terrorist  activities.  They  made  an  appeal  to  all  the  communities  to 
maintain  co-operation  and  national  integration.  They  applauded  Indira 
Gandhi  for  her  initiative  to  send  five  Sikhs  to  settle  the  dispute  and  also 
tried  to  resolve  the  problem  of  terrorism. 

Apart  from  these  fluctuating  relations,  the  Namdharis'  and  Akalis' 
perception  towards  vote  politics  could  not  be  changed.  The  secular  and 
liberal  system  of  education,  industrialization,  urbanization,  growth  of  the 
spirit  of  rationalism,  and  most  important  understanding  of  politics  in  new 
perspectives  are  some  factors  due  to  which  both  became  close  to  each 
other.  But,  inspite  of  modernization  in  a democratic  framework  never  free 
man  from  religion.  Religion  is  not  abolished  but  its  role  changes.  There  is 
freedom  of  religion  and  not  freedom  from  religion.  The  vital  realities  of 
culture,  language,  religion  and  their  socio-political  as  well  as  economic 
interests  deliberately  force  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  to  correspond  political 
activities.  They,  thus,  both  directly  and  indirectly  compel  the  government  to 
strengthen  their  identity  or  status.  Consequently,  the  separate  political 
ideology  of  the  Akalis  and  Namdharis  took  a turn  for  reconciliation.  Some 
of  the  senior  leaders  of  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  tried  to  build  up  political 
links  with  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century. 
Because  the  Congress-Namdhari  rapport  got  set-back  on  the  issue  of 
construction  of  monuments  in  the  names  of  the  Namdhari  Martyrs.  In 
response  to  it,  the  Namdharis  denoted  a piece  of  land  to  the  Gurdwara  of 
Tarn  Taran.  Badal  government  paid  reverence  to  the  holy  town  of  the 
Namdharis,  Sri  Bhaini  Sahib  and  Raian  declared  as  holy  places.  Sardar 
Parkash  Singh  Badal  established  a memorial  trust  to  construct  a Kuka 
Martyrs'  Memorial  at  Malerkotla,  arranged  the  tax-free  sale  and  purchase  of 
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commodities  being  used  in  the  referred  memorial.  For  this,  purpose,  Badal 
government  also  established  a Bhaini  Sahib  Development  Board  for 
Mamdharis  and  gave  a grant  of  Rs.50  lacs.  Besides,  SGPC  revived  the 
nractice  of  nominating  the  Namdhari  Sikhs  on  its  executive  body.  The 
jovernment  of  Punjab,  also  established  a Chair  in  the  name  of  Satguru  Ram 
Singh  to  promote  the  research.  Moreover,  150th  year  anniversary  of  the 
Cuka  Movement  was  ordered  to  be  celebrated  on  the  national  as  well  as 
state  level  in  2008.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Akali  Government  took  decision 
o add  Chapters  on  Namdhari  history  in  the  prescribed  books  for  the 
undergraduate  and  post-graduate  students.  Above  all,  the  Namdhari  leaders 
lave  succeeded  in  getting  the  title,  that  Kuka  Martyrs  of  1871-72  are  the 
reedom  fighters. 

On  the  whole  the  Namdhari  identity  politics  also  be  observed  as  the 
politics  of  opportunism’  or  dual  politics.  In  the  early  20th  century,  the 
lamdhari  Sikhs  appeared  close  to  the  Vandantic  idealism  and  were  seen  as 
he  guiding  principles.  The  manifestation  and  expression  of  their  religion 
vas  predominantly  in  a Hindu  idiom.  In  this  sense,  having  common 
identification  and  indivisibility  they  become  closer  to  the  Hindu 
rganizations.  Due  to  their  cultural  identity  and  patriotism  Congress  Party 
Iso  recognized  them  as  first  freedom  fighters  of  India.  But  their  hidden 
genda  also  force  to  support  Shiromani  Akali  Dal,  for  the  community 
enefits.  But  their  ideological  differences  still  remained. 

In  post-independence,  according  to  Namdharis,  it  was  obligatory  on 
leir  part  to  participate  in  politics  as  a group.  Their  attempts  to  construct 
oalition  of  various  parties  in  its  efforts  to  mobilize  political  support,  in 
;rms  of  political  concessions,  assurance  of  protection  of  the  sect, 
;onomic  benefits  and  patronage.  No  single  party  can  run  the  state  in  this 
ualition  era  this  understanding  made  Namdhari  groups  to  balance  the 
mflict  of  various  parties.  So  that,  they  showed  their  interests  with  SAD. 
he  changing  expression  of  this  new  leadership  in  post-independence  period 
as  on  rediscovering  and  preserve  the  cultural  identity,  which  is  sought  to 
; protected  through  the  only  a political  alignment  with  sufficient 
ifeguard. 


TABLIGH  MOVEMENT  IN  MEWAT 

Aijaz  Ahmad* 

Tabligh  is  an  Arabic  world  which  means,  “to  deliver  (the  message)” 
and  in  other  words  “to  make  Islam's  message  known  to  people”  and  Tabligh 
Jamaat  (Proselytising  or  Conveying  Group)  is  a Muslim  missionary  and 
revival  movement.  It  claims  to  revive  those  duties,  which  they  consider  as 
the  primary  duty  of  the  Muslims.  It  was  founded  in  1926  by  Maulana 
Mohammad  Ilyas  Kandhalvi1  (1885-1944)  in  Mewat  and  put  forward  the 
slogan  ‘ Aye  Musalmano  Musalman  Banc ’ (O  Muslims!  Be  Muslim).  He 
made  his  headquarter  at  Banglewali  Mosque  at  Hazrat  Nizamuddin,  New 
Delhi.  Although  it  was  a massive  movement  which  needed  a lot  of  funding 
but  it  does  not  solicit  or  receive  donations.  It  is  funded  by  its  own  members 
who  operate  it  in  a very  efficient  model;  it  is  taken  care  of  by  its  senior 
members.  It  is  a free-floating  religious  movement  and  very  much  close  to 
the  traditional  forms  of  Islam.  It  detests  politics  and  does  not  involve  itself 
in  any  issue  of  socio-political  significance.  Even  in  the  controversies 
relating  the  future  of  Muslim  minorities  in  India,  it  has  remained  apparently 
unconcerned.  The  political  programme  of  the  Jamaat  has  helped  it  to 
operate  freely  and  without  official  hindrance.  But  Maulana  Ilyas  never 
criticised  Islamic  groups  actively  engaged  in  politics.  On  the  contrary  he 
maintained  extremely  cordial  relations  with  Maulana  Husain  Ahmad  Madni  of 
Jamiat  Ulama-i-Hind  (anti-British  and  pro  -Indian  National  Congress  group) 
and  Maulana  Ashraf  Ali  Thanvi  who  lid  the  pro-Pakistani  faction  of  / 

* YMD  College  Nuh,  Mewat  (Haryana). 

1.  The  ancestral  home  of  Maulana  Ilyas  \yas  in  Jhanjhana,  in  the  district  of 
Muzaffarnagar,  U.P.  His  father  Maulana  Mohammad  Ismail,  after  death  of  his 
first  wife,  married  in  the  family  of  Mufti  Ilahi  Baksh  Kandhalvi.  So  Kandhla 
became  a second  home  to  him.  His  childhood  was  spent  in  maternal  grandfather's 
home  in  Kandhla.  He  took  his  education  from  Gangoh  and  stayed  with  Maulana 
Rashid  Ahmad  Gangohi  for  about  nine  years.  There  after  Maulana  went  to 
Deoband,  where  he  studied  from  Maulana  Mahmoodul  Hasan.  He  started  his 
teaching  from  madarsa  Mazahirul  Uloon  of  Saharanpur.  (Qamruddin  Zakir, 

Mewat  Se  Tablighi  Kam  Ki  lbtida,  Nuh,  2005,  p.  25)  (Urdu)  (Hereafter  cited  as 
Zakir).  / 
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Deoband  School.2 

The  members  of  the  Tabligh  form  groups  under  Amirs  (group 
leaders)  who  roam  from  village  to  village  and  town  to  town  and  stay  in 
mosques  from  where  they  preach  and  converse  the  message  of  Allah  and 
Prophet.  They  use  a book  named  Fazail-e-Amaal  which  mainly  consists  of 
the  Hadith  (the  traditions  of  the  Prophet)  written  by  Maulana  Mohammad 
Zakaria,  as  a preaching  material.  They  try  to  inspire  everybody  to  do 
various  acts  as  directed  by  the  Prophet  and  refrain  from  doing  misdeeds 
and  call  others  to  follow  the  true  path  of  Islam. 

From  around  the  10th  century  onwards  Mewat  attracted  many  great 
Sufi  saints  e.g.  Syed  Salar  Maswood  Ghazi,  Khwaja  Nizamuddin  Aulia, 
Shaikh  Moosa,  Shah  Chokha,  Miyan  Raj  Shah,  Qutbuddin,  Akbar  Ali, 
Khwaja  Ajmeri,  Khwaja  Mehrauli  etc.3  These  Sufi  saints  illuminated  the  light 
of  Islam  in  Mewat  region.  The  Meos  and  other  communities  of  Mewat 
accepted  Islam  and  followed  it  till  the  long  time.  But  as  the  time  passed  the 
Muslims  of  this  region  drifted  away  from  the  Islamic  rules  and  principles 
and  adopted  innovations  that  too  mixed  with  the  Hinduism.  They  used  to 
celebrate  Hindu  festivals  and  fares  with  pomp  and  show.  Their  customs 
were  predominantly  Hindus  even  their  names  were  like  Hari  Singh,  Dhan 
Singh,  Chand  Singh,  Sammu  Singh,  Jal  Singh,  Lai  Singh  etc.4  They  were 
Muslims  without  Islam.  On  the  other  side  the  emergence  of  Tabligh  was 
also  a direct  response  to  the  rise  of  such  aggressive  Hindu  proselytizing 
movements  such  as  Shudhi  and  Sangathan.  They  tried  to  reconvert  those 


2.  Martin  E.  Marty,  R.  Scott  Appleby,  The  Fundamentalism  Observed,  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Chicago,  1995,  pp.  518  & 521. 

3.  Zakir,  p.  17. 

4.  Gurgaon  District  Gazetteer,  Chandigarh,  1983,  pp.  100-104.  Syed  Abul  Hasan 
Ali  Nadvi  in  his  book  Maulana  Mohammad  Ilyas  Aur  Unki  Deeni  Dawat,  has 
quoted  from  A/war  District  Gazetteer , 1878,  London,  that  the  Meo  Muslim  gods 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Hindus.  They  also  celebrate  many  festivals  of  the 
Hindus.  For  them  the  Holi  festival  is  as  important  as  Muharram,  Eid  and  Shab- 
e-Barat.  Like  Holi  they  also  celebrate  Janam  Ashtami,  Dussehra  and  Diwali. 
They  also  invite  Brahman  Pundits  to  write  “Pee//  Chithi"  and  to  fix  the  date  of 
the  marriage.  They  generally  adopt  the  Hindu  name  except  Ram  and  prefer  the 
surname  as  Singh.  They  also  worship  the  Flag  of  Syed  Salar  Masood  Ghazi  at 
the  time  of  Shab-e-Barat. 

(Syed  Abul  Hasan  Ali  Nadvi,  Hazrat  Maulana  Mohammad  Ilyas  Aur  Unki  Deeni 
Dawat,  New  Delhi,  2002,  pp.  76-79)  (Urdu)  (Hereafter  Quoted  as  Deeni 
Dawat). 
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people  who  had  embraced  Islam  in  the  past.  Maulana  Ilyas  believed  thal 
only  a gross  root  Islamic  religious  movement  could  counter  it. 

Although  Tabligh  was  founded  in  1920s  Mohd.  Hyas  but  it  was 
enrooted  by  his  father  Maulana  Mohammad  Ismail  much  early  in  the 
beginning  of  the  later  half  of  the  19th  century  in  the  Banglewali  Mosque  a' 
Hazrat  Nizamuddin,  New  Delhi.  About  him  it  is  stated  that  one  day  at  the 
prayer  time  he  came  out  of  the  mosque  in  search  of  the  Muktad 
(companion).  He  saw  that  some  Muslim  labourers  were  going  to  Delhi  foi 
the  search  of  work.  He  called  them  for  prayer  and  after  prayer  he  preachec 
them  some  verses  from  Holy  Quran.  He  also  enquired  about  them.  Maulam 
assured  them  to  give  their  daily  wages  if  they  study  Islamic  education  ir 
that  mosque.  They  agreed  and  Maulana  kept  them  engaged  in  their  lessons 
They  were  the  Meos  of  Mewat.  Maulana  fixed  their  scholarship  equal  tc 
their  daily  wages.  It  was  the  starting  of  the  Madarsa  Kasiful  Uloom  anc 
those  Meos  were  the  first  students.  After  that  some  other  Meos  also  joine( 
the  madarsa .5 

His  son  Maulana  Mohammad  who  carried  his  father's  mission  o: 
teaching  Islamic  Theology  succeeded  Maulana  Ismail.  At  his  time  ths 
strength  of  the  students  rose  from  25  to  30.  But  Maulana  Shah  Mohammac 
Ilyas,  the  younger  brother  of  Maulana  Mohammad  while  teaching  a 
Saharanpur  visited  Mewat  and  met  the  Mewati  Muslims  who  had  no 
offered  prayer  even  once  in  their  life  because  they  did  not  know  how  tc 
pray.  In  the  early  1920s  he  prepared  a team  of  young  madarsa  graduate: 
from  Deoband  and  Saharanpur  and  sent  them  to  Mewat  to  establish  i 
network  of  mosque,  maktab  (primary  school)  and  madarsa  throughout  th< 
region.  But  he  soon  realized  that  the  madarsas  Ulema  trained  in  the  Deobanc 
tradition  were  simply  reproducing  their  prototype.  By  this  method,  onb 
children  were  benefited  and  the  skilled  people  both  young  and  old  wer< 
untouched.  He  resigned  from  the  Madarsa  Mazahirul  Uloom  and  settled  ii 
Hazrat  Nizamuddin,  New  Delhi  in  Banglewali  mosque.  Then  Maulana  Ilya: 
started  roaming  and  invitation  method  whose  name  he  gave  “Tahrik-e 
Tajdeed  Dawat-wa-Tabligh ” (Movement  for  renewed  Proselytizing  an< 
Invitation).  He  stated  that  this  would  be  a moving  madarsa  or  Khanqah  o 
school  or  hospice.6  He  also  stated  that  the  real  aim  of  this  movement  was  t( 
correlate  the  Muslims  with  the  complete  literary  and  practical  managemen 
of  Islam.  He  also  cleared  that  this  method  of  roaming  and  invitation  is  the 


5.  Deerti  Dawat,  pp.  44-46. 

6.  Zakir,  p.  26. 
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beginning  phase  or  ABC  of  the  curriculum  of  the  movement.  Maulana  Ilyas 
also  asked  ladies  to  help  their  gents  in  their  religious  work  and  ease  them 
from  the  burden  of  the  domestic  work.7 

Tabligh  movement,  which  is  popularly  known  as  Tabligh  Jamaat,  is 
not  a registered  body  nor  has  it  enrolled  membership.  It  comprises  some 
people  from  skilled  and  unskilled  masses  from  the  gross  root  level.  They 
request  the  Muslims  to  offer  prayer,  to  observe  roza  (fast)  and  adopt 
Islamic  way  of  life.  They  also  encourage  the  people  to  spend  three  days  or 
more  in  their  company.  They  also  argue  that  it  was  the  way  of  the  Prophet.8 
When  a Tablighi  returns  from  his  journey,  he  should  try  to  implement  what 
he  has  learned  in  his  life.  He  should  also  invite  others  towards  it  so  that  they 
can  also  spiritually  benefit  from  it.  Daily  Taalim  (which  means  teaching  and 
learning)  is  recommended  to  be  done  at  home  so  that  the  women  folk  and 
children  can  also  benefit  from  what  the  men  have  learnt.  However,  there  is 
a Jamat  for  women  called  a Masturat  Jamat.  Unlike  the  men,  the  women 
stay  outside  the  mosque  in  the  house  of  a well  known  tablighi  worker 
following  full  sharia'h  rules  with  parda  (veil)  and  learn  and  also  teach  the 
women  of  that  locality  who  may  come  to  join  them.  Men  do  not  join  the 
Masturat  Jamat  as  they  are  separate  and  stay  in  nearby  mosque.  Tabligh 
Jamaat  has  mainly  focused  its  works  on  the  following  three  points  :9 

(i)  Removal  of  Innovations  : The  whole  Mewat  region  was  full  of 
innovations  or  bid'at.  The  people  of  Mewat  had  considered  these 
innovations  and  local  customs  like  Urs,  Mela,  Teeja  and  Gyarahwan  as  the 
Islamic  traditions.  There  were  the  biggest  hurdles  for  the  Tabligh  preachers. 
But  due  to  their  day-night  work,  they  became  successful  to  a great  extent  to 
enlighten  the  people  of  Mewat. 

(ii)  Mentally  preparing  the  people  for  Islamic  principles  and 
Tabligh  : The  people  were  encouraged  to  leave  their  homes  for  three  days 
or  more  to  learn  the  principles  of  Islam  like  Kalima  and  Namaz  etc.  They 
were  also  advised  to  go  to  distant  places  to  meet  their  Muslim  breathren  and 
invite  them  to  follow  the  Islamic  rules. 

(iii)  Adopting  the  way  of  Quran  and  Prophet  : Maulana 
Mohammad  Ilyas  and  his  followers  started  madarsas  in  the  village  and  city 

7.  Mohammad  Manzoor  Nomani,  Malfoozat,  Maulana  Mohammad  Ilyas,  New 
Delhi,  2006,  pp.  26  & 101  (Urdu)  (hereafter  quoted  as  Malfoozat). 

8.  Hashim  Amir  Ali,  The  Meos  of  Mewat,  New  Delhi,  1967,  pp.  43-44.  At  one 
place  Maulana  Mohammad  Ilyas  said  not  to  ask  people  for  sparing  three  or  five 
or  seven  days;  they  should  be  told  that  this  is  the  way  and  how  much  they  will 
work,  they  will  get  ( Malfoozat , p.  93). 

9.  Zakir,  pp.  7 & 8. 
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level.  In  this  process,  Madarsa  Moinul  Islam  was  established  at  Nuh  in  1923 
and  thereafter  Madarsa  Hafizul  Islam  at  Ferozepur,  Thirka,  Madarsa 
Asharful  Imdad  at  Mandikhera  and  Madarsa  Misbahul  Uloom  at  Singar  were 
established.  It  was  thought  that  without  Islamic  education  the  real  Islam 
cannot  enter  the  minds  of  the  people  and  the  madarsas  were  the  permanent 
solution  of  all  the  problems  facing  the  Muslims  of  Mewat  from  the 
centuries. 

The  works  on  above  three  points  made  this  movement  more 
successful  and  the  people  joined  this  movement  on  mass  level.  Maulana 
Ilyas  asked  Tabligh  members  to  restrict  their  preaching  on  six  points  only. 
These  points  were  generally  called  six  numbers.  These  are  as  follows 

1.  Kalima  (There  is  no  god  but  Allah  and  Muhammad  is  His 
Messenger)  : The  people  should  follow  in  full  conviction  of  faith,  belief 
and  oneness  of  Allah.  This  is  expanded  to  mean  that  a creature  cannot  do 
anything  without  the  will  of  Allah  and  Allah  can  do  everything  without  the 
creature.  The  complete  success  in  this  world  and  hereafter  is  only  achieved 
in  following  the  way  of  life  shown  by  Muhammad  and  every  other  way  led 
to  failure  in  this  world  and  hereafter. 

2.  Namaz  (Prayer)  : What  has  been  professed  in  the  Kalima  is  to 
be  proved  by  offering  prayers  at  the  appointed  hours  of  day  and  night. 

3.  Ilm  and  Zikr  (knowledge  and  hymning  the  glory  of  Allah)  : 
The  true  religion  can  not  be  followed  without  knowledge  of  Quran  and 
Hadith  (tradition  of  Prophet).  One  must  spend  some  time  everyday  in 
hymning  His  glory. 

4.  Ikram-e-Muslim  (kindness  and  respect  for  the  Muslims)  : 
Whatever  is  due  to  others  should  be  given  to  them.  It  also  includes 
respecting  ones  elders  and  showing  kindness  to  the  younger.  This  idea  was 
to  bring  back  the  various  factions  and  different  classes  of  the  Muslim 
society  to  the  fold  of  the  real  Islamic  brotherhood. 

5.  Ikhlas-e-Niyat  (purity  of  intention)  : The  performance  should 
be  in  accordance  with  the  Commands  of  Allah  with  the  sincere  intention.  All 
good  actions  should  not  be  for  fame  or  materialistic  gains. 

6.  Tafrigh-e-Waqt  (sparing  the  time)  : The  Muslims  are  required 
to  spare  their  time  for  travelling  in  groups,  exhorting  the  people  to  lead  their 
life  according  to  the  principles  mentioned  above. 


10.  Shamsuddin  Shamsh,  Meos  of  India , New  Delhi,  1983,  pp.  184  & 185. 
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The  first  challenge  was  from  the  Shudhi  Movement  of  the  Arya 
Samaj.  Their  activities  were  widespread  in  Mewat.  They  were  in  the  groups 
of  10  to  12  preachers  who  roamed  the  whole  of  Mewat  and  tried  to  convert 
the  people  according  to  their  mission.  In  its  response  some  people  of 
Mewat  requested  Maulana  Ilyas  to  visit  Mewat  in  order  to  thwart  the 
activities  of  Arya  Samaj.  He  quickly  responded  and  along  with  Syed  Husain 
Ahmad  Madni,  Mufti  Kifaitullah  etc.  arrived  in  Mewat  and  after  a long 
conversation  with  the  shudhi  workers  he  became  successful  to  counteract 
the  opponents.  According  to  the  Tabligh  workers,  they  learnt  enough  from 
them  specially  the  group  preaching  from  village  to  village.  The  Tabligh 
workers  adopted  it  completely  in  their  own  mission." 

The  other  challenge  for  the  Tabligh  Movement  was  from  its  own 
Muslim  community.  Actually  Tabligh  work  is  reformation  of  the  society  as 
well  as  religion  and  in  Mewat  both  were  polluted  and  innovated.  Muslim 
society  was  not  ready  to  give  up  their  customary  traditions  and  so  called 
religious  malpractices.  The  innovations  or  bid'at  was  fully  developed  in  their 
mind.  These  people  opposed  the  Tabligh  tooth  and  nail  and  were  not  even 
ready  to  listen  their  appeal.  They  abused  and  teased  the  Tabligh  workers 
openly.  They  did  not  even  spared  Maulana  Ilyas.  During  one  of  his 
missionary  tours  in  Mewat,  a peasant  upon  whom  he  impressed  the 
importance  of  leading  a religious  life  once  hit  him  with  a stick.  The 
Maulana,  a mere  skeleton  fell  on  the  ground  and  collapsed.  When  he 
regained  his  consciousness  he  said,  “look,  you  have  done  your  job,  now 
would  you  let  me  do  my  job  and  listen  to  me  for  a little  while?”  According 
to  a Tabligh  worker  Abdullah  of  Dewla  Nagli  (Mewat),  the  Tablighis  were 
teased  with  the  following  poem  :12 

“Saanp  Ne  Chhori  Kanchli,  BhitNe  Chhoro  Leo, 

Barkha  Mandi  Par  Gai,  Jab  Se  Hue  Maulvi  Meo, 

Hue  Maulvi  Meo,  Piron  Ki  Kare  Hain  Gilla, 

Bhar  Bhar  Kunda  Khain  Lewen  Na  Kisi  Ki  Salla, 

Nakti  Unki  Khusni,  Mathe  Unke  Syah, 

Jaise  Chhuhran  Ka  Fatiha,  Aise  Unke  Byah.  ’’ 

(The  snake  left  its  skin,  the  wall  left  its  plaster, 

the  rain  became  scant  when  the  Meos  became  Islamic  scholars 

(Maulvi), 


11.  Zakir,  pp.  44  & 45. 

12.  Ibid.,  p.  47. 
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these  Meo  scholars  criticized  the  saints  (Pirs), 

they  eat  full  of  vessels,  don't  take  others  advice, 

their  trousers  are  short,  their  forehead  is  black, 

just  as  mini  functions  of  the  sweepers,  so  are  their  weddings). 

The  members  of  the  Jamaat  were  encouraged  by  saying  that  if  they 
happen  to  be  abused  by  the  people  then  don't  desperate  because  it  was  the 
work  of  the  Prophet.  They  were  also  taught  that  in  this  way  if  they  face  the 
misfortunes  and  troubles  then  they  consider  them  as  Divine  benevolence. 13 
Slowly  and  gradually  the  mentality  of  the  people  started  to  change  due  to 
the  day  night  effort  of  the  Tabligh  workers.  The  Meo  workers  of  the 
Tabligh  Jamaat  were  in  much  strength  in  Mewat  who  had  extended  their 
full  support  to  Maulana  Ilyas  and  later  on  his  successors.  They  were  well 
versed  in  Quran  and  Islamic  principles,  called  “Miyanji” .l4 

In  1926,  the  first  group  of  Tabligh  Jamaat  arrived  in  Mewat  under 
Maulana  Khalil  Ahmad  of  Saharanpur.  This  group  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Miyanjis  arranged  a conference  at  Nuh  town.  This  was  attended  by 
thousands  of  people  with  much  enthusiasm.15  In  this  conference  the  people 
were  requested  to  disown  the  Hindu  customs  and  follow  the  Muslim 
practices  and  spread  the  network  of  Tabligh  in  the  whole  of  Mewat.  First 
Tabligh  Jamaat  of  the  Meos  was  also  convened  and  toured  the  areas  of 
Sohna,  Taoru  and  Nagina.  Maulana  Ilyas  also  came  and  spoke  on  the 
occasion  of  Juma  prayer  in  all  the  three  places.16 

On  2nd  August  1934,  Maulana  Mohammad  Ilyas  arranged  a 
Panchayat  at  Nuh  which  was  attended  by  around  107  Chaudharies  of 
Mewat.  In  this  Panchayat  he  laid  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  Islamic 
principles  and  their  full  implication  in  the  daily  life.  Regarding  this  he 
prepared  15  points  as  a Panchayatnama,  which  was  duly  signed  by  all  the 
presentees  with  full  assurance  and  acceptance. 17  This  Panchayat  was 
considered  as  the  milestone  and  everybody  started  to  take  part  in  the 
Tabligh  work. 

Another  chapter  was  added  in  the  progress  of  the  Tabligh  work  when 
a three  day  conference  was  organized  at  Nuh  from  28th  to  30th  November, 
1941.  This  conference  was  attended  by  25  thousand  people  who  came  all 

13.  Malfoozat,  p.  27. 

14.  Ibid.,  p.  39. 

15.  Ibid.,  p.  49. 

16.  Deeni  Dawat,  p.  92. 

17.  Zakir,  p.  48. 
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across  Mewat  and  around  one  thousand  people  attended  from  the  outside 
Mewat.  It  was  ever  biggest  gathering  which  the  people  of  Mewat  had  never 
seen  in  the  past.  Maulana  Ilyas  gave  many  impressive  speeches  along  with 
his  companions.  Maulana  Husain  Ahmad  Madni  was  also  one  of  the 
speakers.  In  this  convention  Jamaats  were  convened  and  sent  to  Delhi, 
U.P.,  Karachi  etc.18  Sayed  Abu  Ala  Maududi,  the  founder  of  Jamaat-I- 
Islami,  paid  a glowing  tribute  to  spectacular  success  of  Maulanas'  effort  in 
Mewat  and  elsewhere  in  India  and  described  the  Tabligh  Movement  as  a 
major  step  towards  the  Islamisation  of  Indian  society. 

From  that  very  time  the  Tabligh  Movement  never  seen  behind  and 
from  Mewat  it  spread  to  the  whole  of  India  and  now  covering  almost  entire 
world.  Now  it  has  become  truly  a global  Islamic  movement.  It  has  spread 
to  150  countries  of  South  East  Asia,  Middle  East,  Africa,  Europe,  North 
America  etc.  It  has  an  active  following  estimated  to  be  around  70  to  80 
million  devout  followers.  In  1993  one  million  Muslims  attended  its  Annual 
International  Convention  at  Raiwind  near  Lahore  from  94  countries.  This 
convention  has  become  the  second  religious  congregation  of  the  Muslim 
world  after  the  Hajj. 19 

The  Tabligh  Movement  or  Jarnaat,  which  was  started  only  due  to  the 
Mewat  problems  and  spread  to  the  whole  of  world,  is  purely  a non-political 
organization.  Tabligh  workers  generally  avoid  political  and  controversial 
debates  and  interaction  with  media.  Their  reply  to  any  embarrassing 
question  is  always  evasive.  They  also  reject  any  modernistic  interpretation 
of  Islam.  Their  congregation  in  mosques  with  common  boarding  and 
lodging  on  individual  expenses  projected  them  an  egalitarian  organization. 
Purifying  the  religious  practices  among  the  common  Muslims  including 
deep  faith  towards  Islam  and  promoting  unity  among  them  were  the 
avowed  objective  of  Tabligh  Movement.  The  effort  of  its  founder  Maulana 
Ilyas  was  for  total  commitment  to  people  professing  Islam  with  a view  to 
inspire  them  to  undertake  actions  in  their  life  for  sure  rewards  by  Allah.  But 
the  minus  point  of  the  Tabligh  is  that  instead  of  orientation  of  the  Muslims 
for  just  society  their  members  believe  in  preaching  only  for  adherence  to 
Islamic  pattern  of  life  of  the  Prophet's  era.  Tabligh  Jamaat  hardly  has  any 
relevance  to  the  solution  of  the  socio-economic  problems  of  the  Muslim 
masses.  But  its  appeal  to  simple  rank  and  life  of  common  Muslims  for 
establishment  of  “Kingdom  of  Allah”  has  an  inspiring  effect. 

18.  Deeni  Dawat,  pp.  142-144. 

19.  The  Fundamentalism  Observed,  p.  459. 


SOME  BRITISH  WRITINGS  ON  CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT  IN  PUNJAB : A CRITICAL  EVALUATION 

Amandeep  Kaur* 

This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  understand  the  perspective  of  British- 
administrators-cum-writers  related  to  the  cooperative  societies  in  British  Punjab 
with  focus  on  their  perceptions  in  terms  of  the  emphasis  on  the  establishment 
of  the  cooperative  societies,  types  of  societies,  rate'  of  interest  charged  by 
them,  the  caste  and  class  composition  of  members,  position  of  the  members 
on  the  basis  of  education,  impact  of  these  societies  on  the  social  customs, 
attitude  of  societies  towards  financial  problems  of  the  members  during  natural 
calamities,  assessment  of  the  functioning  of  these  societies  and  causes  of 
their  failure. 

This  study  is  based  on  the  critical  examination  of  five  contemporary 
works  viz.:  M.  L.  Darling’s  ’The  Punjab  Peasant  in  Prosperity  and  Debt, 
Rusticus  Loquitur,  Wisdom  and  waste  in  the  Punjab  Village.  Anstey  Vera’s 
‘The  economic  development  of  India ’ and  Darlington  W.s  'Economic  life  of  a 
Punjab  Village' . In  order  to  have  comparative  understanding  of  the  perceptions 
of  contemporary  writings  and  the  recent  research,  the  book  by  S.D.Gajrani 
‘ Peasant  movement  in  Punjab',  Sukhdev  Singh  Sohal’s  'The  Making  of  the 
middle  classes  in  the  Punjab  (1849-1947)'  and  two  research  papers  on  ‘ Co- 
operative credit  in  the  colonial  Punjab  (1904-47)'  and  ’The  Co-operative 
Movement  and  the  peasantry  in  the  Punjab  ( 1904-47) ' have  also  been  examined. 

The  contemporary  writings  depict  that  an  unofficial  society  on 
cooperative  lines  was  started  as  early  as  1891  at  Panjawar  in  Hoshiarpur 
district  for  controlling  the  common  land  for  the  benefits  of  the  co-sharers.  It 
functioned  till  19221  on  the  recommendations  of  the  famine  commission  1901, 
Lord  Curzon  appointed  a committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Edward 
Law.  The  report  of  the  committee  recommended  the  cooperative  credit  societies 
as  a solution  to  cope  with  the  debt  problem.  The  cooperative  societies  act  was 


* Research  Scholar,  Department  of  History,  Punjabi  University,  Patiala-  147  002. 

1.  M.  L.  Darling,  Rusticus  Loquitur , Oxford  University  Press,  London,  1930;  p 18. 
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passed  in  1904. 2 The  cooperative  societies  were  called  banks  in  Punjab.3 

Indigenous  cooperation  was  a feature  of  Punjab  village.  Although  there 
was  no  cooperative  society  in  some  villages  but  even  then  cooperation  was 
provided  in  arranging  marriage  functions  and  at  the  time  of  death  ceremonies. 
Even  at  plough  time  and  harvest,  if  anyone  had  more  work,  it  was  managed 
with  the  help  of  the  others.  People  used  to  help  each  other  at  the  time  of  need. 
The  cooperative  societies  were  both  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  as  well 
as  credit  and  non-credit.  Non-credit  societies  included  Better  Living  Societies, 
Arbitration  Societies,  Societies  for  breeding  of  cattle,  for  sale  of  produce, 
storage  of  fodder  or  grain  and  society  for  education.  The  best  type  of 
cooperative  society  for  the  purpose  was  Thrift  and  credit  society.4  A new 
form  of  credit  society  named  Crop  Failure  Relief  Society  came  into  existence 
in  1891.  The  produce  was  sold  to  the  society  and  the  proceeds  were  credited 
each  members*  account.5 6  Any  ten  persons  could  be  registered  as  cooperative 
society  in  the  same  town  or  village.  Basic  principles  were  thrift,  self-help  and 
mutual-help.  The  main  object  was  to  replace  the  unproductive  debt  by  a 
productive  one  and  to  provide  the  cultivator  with  a sound  and  well  controlled 
system  of  credit.  Reduction  of  the  debt  was  the  main  object  of  the  co-operative 
department  in  the  Punjab  .c 

These  studies  observe  that  a few  Mohammads  forbade  taking  usury  so 
strictly  that  even  they  refused  to  take  any  part  in  a cooperative  bank  when 
they  found  that  bank  was  going  to  take  interest  on  loan  .7  It  is  also  noticed 
that  in  non-colony  tract  different  societies  on  the  religious  basis  did  not  exist 
as  it  was  the  case  with  colony  areas  where  different  societies  for  Hindus  and 
Muslims  were  functioning.8  These  studies  further  reveal  class  and  caste 
composition  of  members  of  cooperative  societies.  The  Mullana  bank  was  a 
remarkable  concern  with  92  members  drawn  from  a dozen  different  castes 
i.e.  Rajputs,  Arains,  Saints,  Gusains,  Jogis,  Potters,  Washermen,  Weavers, 
Water-carriers,  Oil-pressers,  Barbers  etc.  In  Sharkot  tehsil  bank  was  being 


2.  M.  L.  Darling,  The  Punjab  Peasant  in  Prosperity  and  Debt,  1925,  reprinted  1977, 
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run  by  Sials.9  In  Jajpur  near  Hariana  a weaver’s  cooperative  society  was 
working.10  There  were  three  banks  near  Baghapurana,  one  was  of  Z amindars 
and  two  were  of  sweepers.  Bank  of  sweepers  was  based  on  Sikh  and  Christian 
religion.  The  study  also  notice  that  two  banks,  one  for  village  servants  and  the 
other  for  village  masters  was  also  functioning.  In  Asarpur,  cooperative  society 
for  children  and  women  was  working  successfully.  Members  of  women 
societies  were  hospital  nurses,  servants,  teachers  and  peasant’s  wives. 
Children’s  society  was  a first  lesson  in  handling  money.  This  was  a new  and 
miniature  affair.  Every  work  was  done  by  children  themselves.  In  Kalbar 
Kahar  two  banks  of  Awans  and  Janjuas  were  functioning.  90%  of  their 
members  had  military  connections.  Widows  were  also  enthusiastic  in  becoming 
members  of  the  societies  .” 

These  studies  also  notice  the  standard  of  education  of  the  members  of 
these  societies.  There  were  over  16000  cooperative  societies  with  an  average 
of  32  members  each.  In  1930,  only  13%  members  could  read  and  right.  In 
Zira  tehsil,  97  % members  were  illiterate.1  In  Muzaffargarh,  the  most  of  the 
members  of  30  years  old  bank  were  more  or  less  educated.  They  knew  nothing 
of  their  bye-laws  and  did  not  posses  a copy. 13  It  was  a wonderful  thing  to  see 
the  bank  at  Sharkot  tehsil,  where  only  treasurer  was  literate  but  all  other 
members  were  illiterate.  In  Jalandhar , the  customers  of  the  banks  were  mostly 
illiterate.  A sum  of  Rupees  7 crores  was  advanced  to  about  5,00,000  members 
of  whom  only  1 in  7 could  read  and  write.  Some  of  them  even  could  not 
count.14 

Coming  to  rate  of  interest,  these  studies  reveal  that  a lower  rate  of 
interest  was  charged  by  these  societies.  The  Usual  rate  of  interest  was  12.50 
%.  It  was  also  analyzed  that  remedy  for  compound  interest  was  corporate 
credit.  The  rules  of  societies  about  rate  of  interest  were  flexible.  These  were 
reduced  at  time  of  natural  calamities.  Floods  destroyed  Rawal  village.  People 
were  helped  by  cooperative  societies  and  loans  were  sanctioned  at  7%.  In 
drought  policy  to  advance  was  different  from  the  policy  of  money-lenders. 
Later  advanced  freely  in  first  year,  tightened  bags  in  second  year  and  in  third 
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year  to  open  them  only  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  keep  old  clients  in  lash. 
Banks  only  the  most  vigorous  had  advanced  anything  material  during  last  year 
and  many  had  advanced  nothing  in  first  two  years.  Intelligent  cooperators  did 
not  like  them.  According  to  them  loan  for  plough,  bullock,  seeds  and  food 
should  not  be  stopped.  Loan  should  be  given  in  anticipation  of  rains.  In  its 
absence  repayment  should  be  indefinitely  postponed  .,5  Better  living  societies 
helped  the  people  when  plague  was  ragging.  The  society  got  everyone  to 
evacuate  the  village  and  be  inoculated  as  well.  The  problem  of  sanitation  had 
been  satisfactorily  solved. 

These  studies  further  reveal  that  due  to  cooperative  societies  the  waste 
was  diminishing  and  the  thrift  was  growing.  Better  living  societies  were 
sufficient  evidence  that  expenditure  on  marriages  were  decreasing.  The 
expenditure  on  jewelry  was  cut  down.  There  was  also  evidence  to  raise  the 
age  of  marriage.  These  societies  reduced  marriage  expenses  by  50  to  75  %. 
Demand  for  better  living  societies  had  increased  in  order  to  control  expenditure 
on  marriages,  people  remarked  at  Mukerian,  ‘Alone  we  can  do  nothing’  but 
together  we  can  do  everything’.  People  wanted  these  societies  in  order  to 
save  the  ruinous  expenditure  of  conventional  marriage.  Due  to  Better  Living 
Societies,  expenditure  on  boys’  marriage  were  reduced  to  rupees  70  from 
rupees  500  and  girls’  marriage  cut  to  rupees  300  as  against  rupees  800  earlier. 
In  Toba  Tek  Singh,  50  better  living  societies  were  working  successfully. 
Reduction  in  expenditure  on  jewelry  by  people  compelled  the  gold  smiths  to 
move  to  cities.'6  These  societies  also  attempted  for  health  and  sanitation 
insisting  upon  manure  pits,  wat-bandi,  veterinary  and  human  first-aid,  cattle 
breeding,  and  encouragement  of  village  games  and  avoidance  of  waste.  They 
also  insisted  on  cleaning  teeth  daily  and  washing  clothes  weekly.  With  the 
development  of  Arbitration  Societies,  disputes  were  settled  by  local  arbitrators 
instead  of  going  to  courts,  hence  avoiding  litigation  expenses.  All  sort  of  cases 
related  to  women,  crop,  debt,  insult,  hurts,  supply  of  water,  etc.  were  settled 
by  these  societies.  Stress  was  also  laid  down  on  thriftiness  which  encouraged 
the  habit  of  saving.  There  were  around  300  societies  for  the  help  of  village 
servants.  The  cooperative  societies  tried  to  satisfy  all  rural  needs  but  in  towns 
only  9%  population  came  under  these  societies.17 

These  studies  find  that  societies  helped  only  those  people  who  were 
already  thrifty.  Those  who  were  already  sunk  in  debt  and  could  not  afford  to 
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deposit  anything  in  these  banks  had  no  means  of  help  at  all.18  These  studies 
further  investigated  the  system  of  dealings  adopted  by  these  societies.  These 
societies  dealt  both  in  cash  and  kind.  In  Jalandhar  and  Hoshiarpur,  75% 
dealings  were  in  cash.  But  in  Gurdaspur,  Sialkot  and  Amritsar,  it  was  45  to 
55%. 19  These  studies  observe  the  impact  of  cooperative  societies  on  business 
of  money-lenders.  The  movement  attacked  them  through  the  village  banks. 
Cooperative  societies  worked  as  commission  agents.  Members  used  to  deposit 
2.50%  or  5%  of  their  crop  with  the  society.  The  produce  was  sold  and  the 
proceeds  credited  to  each  member's  account.  In  this  way  Crop  Failure  Relief 
Society  encouraged  thriftiness.20  In  several  villages,  members  of  the 
cooperative  societies  had  altogether  stopped  their  dealings  with  the  village 
bania  on  account  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  co-operative  societies.  The 
chronic  evil  of  finance  by  the  village  usurer  in  Sind  received  a severe  blow.21 
As  a result  of  cooperative  societies,  dealings  with  money-lenders  ceased.  The 
magic  of  cooperation  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  substituted  for  the  money-lender’s 
demoralizing  system.  The  credit  was  controlled  and  borrowings  restricted.22 
The  money-lenders  opposed  this  movement  but  the  powerful  support  of 
government,  landed  gentry  and  members  of  the  educated  class,  however,  held 
their  opposition  under  the  cover.23 

Lastly,  coming  to  the  causes  of  failure  of  these  societies,  it  is  observed 
that  easy  access  to  money  was  resulted  in  wastage  of  money.  One  of  the 
causes  of  the  failure  of  the  society  was  lack  of  feed  back  of  loan.24  In  early 
years,  it  faced  problems  like  careless  loans,  heavy  arrears  of  interest,  fictitious 
payments,  occasional  dishonesty,  and  general  apathy  on  repayments.  Due  to 
personal  problems  peasants  were  not  paying.  Weaknesses  of  the  movement 
were  : inexperienced  Registrar,  inadequately  trained  staff  and  uneducated 
members.25  The  opportunity  for  dishonest  dealing  was  in-numerable  and 
embezzlements  frequently  occurred.  Capital  of  the  banks  was  often  mixed  up 
with  the  own  by  the  treasurer.26 
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Thus  British  studies  perceive  this  institution  as  important  organization 
in  financial  structure  of  colonial  Punjab.  They  consider  it  as  vital  instrument 
in  reducing  rate  on  interest  charged  by  the  money-lenders,  reduction  in 
expenditures  on  marriages,  funerals  and  jewelry.  To  some  extent,  it  also  helped 
in  eradicating  social  evils  like  gambling,  drinking,  sale  of  daughters  etc.  There 
is  identification  of  the  various  classes  and  castes  involved  in  dealings  of 
cooperative  societies.  These  studies  also  highlight  the  rate  of  interest,  mode 
of  repayment  and  effect  on  the  institution  of  money-lending.  Government 
was  trying  to  control  indebtedness  but  neither  famine  nor  diseases  ever  induced 
the  government  to  reduce  the  taxes  or  the  land  revenue. 

In  this  sense  these  studies  became  not  only  pioneer  to  understand  the 
working  of  the  cooperative  societies  during  colonial  period  but  also  provide 
certain  perspectives  on  the  issues  which  later  on  proved  very  crucial  to  the 
political  economy  of  the  British  set  up.  The  recent  researchers  explored  the 
issue  in  terms  of  economic  and  socio-political  ramifications.  Dr.  S.  S.  Sohal, 
highlighted  the  basic  difference  in  the  functioning  of  cooperative  society  and 
money  lenders  in  terms  of  rate  of  interest,  formalities  regarding  issuing  the 
loan  and  system  of  repayment.27  These  researchers  explored  the  dominance 
of  the  landlords  in  the  functioning  of  cooperative^societies.  They  regarded 
them  as  cows  to  be  milked.28  These  studies  also  reveal  that  the  dealings  of  the 
society  were  in  cash  only.29  Both  moneylenders  and  co-operative  societies 
were  equally  cruel  at  the  time  of  recovery.  Indebtedness  and  poverty  enhanced 
under  British  rule  as  a result  of  birth  of  new  class  of  moneylenders  i.e. 
Agricultural  money-lenders,  which  was  the  by  product  of  these  societies.30 

Thus  it  is  clear  from  the  above  analysis  of  the  British  administrators 
that  they  held  the  illiteracy  of  population  and  untrained  staff  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  cooperative  societies.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  British  government 
to  arrange  for  the  better  human  resources  for  the  successful  running  of  these 
societies.  British  writers  failed  to  convince  the  government  for  not  being  able 
to  bring  such  change.  They  appreciate  the  British  government  for  establishing 
these  institutions.  Although  these  societies  stimulated  the  consolidation  of  land 
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holding  and  encouraged  the  permanent  improvement  in  agriculture.  Malcolm 
Lyall  Darling  laid  stress  on  the  need  of  literacy  of  members  and  guarantee  by 
sureties  on  the  loans  to  members.  It  was  an  appreciable  effort  on  the  part  of 
British  government  but  it  could  not  be  considered  as  whole  hearted  effort. 
Government  enacted  this  act  seriously  but  became  non-serious  during  its 
implementation.  British  administrators-cum-writers  did  not  reflect  on  the  future 
socio-political  ramifications  of  this  institution.  This  movement  could  not 
become  mass  movement  because  urban  enlightened  population  did  not  join  it. 
Spread  of  this  movement  in  rural  areas  shows  that  rural  population  was 
considered  more  loyal  than  the  urban  middle  class  by  British  administrators. 
Indian  scholars  attacked  on  the  negative  role  of  government  in  developing 
these  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  nation.  Paradoxically  the  government  never 
tried  to  make  it  a success. 


CUSTOMARY  LAW  AND  CHILDREN  IN  THE 
COLONIAL  PUNJAB 

Vijay  Lakshmi* 


Custom  is  to  society  what  law  is  to  the  state.  And  when  the  state 
accords  the  customs  formal  recognition,  they  get  converted  into  customary 
laws.  Customary  law  is  composed  of  a large  body  of  rules  observed  by 
communities  evidenced  by  long  usages  and  founded  upon  pre-existing  rules 
sanctioned  by  the  will  of  the  community.'  Before  the  advent  of  the  British, 
religious  scriptures,  customs  and  usages  had  the  force  of  law.  These 
customs  varied  with  region,  religion,  social  background,  level  of  economic 
development  and  even  the  political  order.  As  early  as  1781,  customary  laws 
and  personal  laws  were  taken  into  consideration  and  pandits  and  maulvis 
were  appointed  as  interpreters.2  Hindu  law  based  on  its  texts  such  as  the 
Smritis,  Shrutis,  Dharamshastras  and  Muslim  law  on  Shara  was  given 
importance.3  The  East  India  Company  was  relatively  dependent  upon 
unwritten  and  undefined  customs  as  the  basis  of  adjudication.  The 
insistence  on  a uniform  system  pre-selected  certain  customs  from  a myriad 
of  others,  to  become  customary  law.  Colonial  society  thus,  had  two  parallel 
regulating  authorities — the  formal  legislations  upheld  by  the  State  and  the 
informal  system  of  customs  and  personal  laws.4 

The  Punjab  was  one  of  the  last  territories  to  be  annexed  by  the 
British  in  1849.  In  pre-British  times,  there  was  no  written  record  of 
customs  prevailing  among  various  tribes  inhabiting  the  Punjab.  The 
Panchayats  or  jirgas  enforced  these  customs  which  were  enshrined  in  the 
‘Unexpressed  conscious’  of  the  people.5  When  the  British  set  up  the  Board 
of  Administration,  Dalhousie,  the  Governor  General,  assured  people  of 
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upholding  ‘native  institutions  and  practices’;  and  that  popular  institutions 
would  be  ‘improved  and  consolidated’.6  The  Punjab  Civil  Code,  which 
aimed  at  collection  of  rules  to  bring  uniformity  injudicial  procedure,  came 
into  force  in  1853. 

In  1859,  Punjab  was  constituted  into  a regular  province  under  a 
Lieutenant  General7  and  in  1865  the  judicial  procedure,  came  into  force  in 
1 853.  In  1 872,  the  Punjab  Laws  Act  was  passed;  section  5 of  the  act  stated 
‘in  questions  regarding  inheritance,  special  property  of  females,  betrothal, 
marriage,  divorce,  adoption,  guardianship,  minority,  bastardy,  family 
relations,  wills,  legacies,  gifts,  partition  or  religious  usage  or  institution,  the 
rule  of  decision  should  be  any  custom  of  anybody  or  class  of  persons, 
which  is  not  contrary  to  justice,  equity  and  good  conscience  and  has  not 
been  declared  to  be  void  by  any  competent  authority.’8 

A majority  of  agricultural  population  did  not  follow  Hindu  or  Muslim 
law  but  custom.  Revenue  authorities  were  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
preparing  records  of  tribal  and  local  customs.  The  work  was  started  in 
1864  under  Princep  and  many  settlement  officers  were  appointed  to  assist 
him.  Efforts  were  directed  towards  the  completion  of  records  of  tribal 
customs  under  the  authority  of  Settlement  Officers  who  compiled  a Rvaj-i- 
am  at  every  settlement.9  These  records  were  authoritative  statements  of 
customs  of  various  tribes.  Village  headmen  and  other  influential  people  of  all 
the  important  tribes  were  asked  questions  regarding  customs  which  were 
explained  to  them  and  their  answers  were  recorded.  They  were  also 
required  to  quote  cases  or  instances  in  support  of  their  answers.  Manuals  or 
English  Codes  of  Customary  Laws  in  accordance  with  the  Rivaj-i-am  were 
issued  by  the  authorities  for  each  district  and  stood  on  much  the  same 
footing  as  Rivaj-i-am  itself  as  evidence  of  custom  and  were  to  be  preferred 
to  the  vernacular  one  in  case  of  conflict  between  the  two. 

Children  are  a very  crucial  part  of  a society.  In  this  category  the 
reflection  of  future  of  a nation  is  clearly  visible.  Although  customary  law  is 
not  directly  related  to  the  children  but  when  we  closely  examine  its 
provision,  it  seems  that  almost  all  the  provisions  directly  or  indirectly  have 
an  impact  on  this  young  category  of  society;  for  example,  gender  relations, 

6.  Jain,  op.  cit.,  p.  292. 

7.  Punjab  Laws  Act,  1872. 

8.  W.H.  Rattigan,  A Digest  of  Civil  Law  for  the  Punjab,  14th  Ed.,  p.  vii. 

9.  C.L.  Tupper,  Punjab  Customary  Law,  Vol.  I,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Calcutta,  1881,  p.  16. 
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when  we  see  betrothal,  only  the  girl  is  dependent,  infanticide  practices  in 
relation  to  early  marriage,  adoption,  when  girl  child  was  never  adopted  as 
heiress  to  property  and  inheritance  where  the  daughters  have  most  of  the 
time,  no  right  of  inheritance  in  their  father's  property  (Female  is  always 
under  tutelage,  an  unmarried  female  is  under  the  guardianship  of  her  father 
or  his  heirs.  A married  woman  is  under  her  husband's  guardianship;  a 
widow  is  under  that  of  her  deceased  husband's  next  heirs).  However,  the 
society  has  not  spared  its  hold  on  boys  by  betrothing  and  marrying  even 
them,  at  a very  young  age,  not  bothering  about  their  education  and  future. 
Thus,  in  the  customary  law,  we  can  trace  the  hold  of  society  on  the 
position  of  children. 

However,  we  have  some  limitations  when  we  study  or  analyse 
customary  laws;10  the  subject  ‘child’  is  itself  a very  wider  term,  when  we 
discuss  customary  provisions  for  children.  Children  are  children  for  parents 
for  their  whole  life’.  There  is  no  definite  age  limit  as  such,  but  for 
legislation  which  is  made  by  the  state  generally  has  a particular  age  group. 
The  term  specifically  is  used  boy  or  girl;  daughter  or  son  instead  of 
children.  Here  children  are  considered  in  relation,  not  as  an  independent 
entity  and  their  human  rights  are  reserved  by  their  parents.  So  to  begin  with 
the  customary  law,  we  may  discuss  social  issues  which  define  the  social 
status  of  children  in  the  family  - some  are  here,  as  Betrothal,  Child's 
marriage,  Adoption/Inheritance,  Guardianship  and  Illegitimate  children. 

1.  Betrothal : The  important  points  for  discussion  in  betrothal  are, 
who  has  the  control  of  betrothing,  age  of  the  child,  who  takes  initiative, 
boy's  side  or  girl's  side,  breach  and  its  causes  and  its  impact. 

Who  Betroths  : The  father  of  the  girl  had  the  first  right  to  betroth; 
after  his  death  the  mother  or  the  elder  brother.  In  the  eastern  parts,  the 
girl's  mother  could  effect  betrothal  consulting  with  agnates  or  father's  place 
is  generally  taken  by  the  brother  if  of  age  or  by  the  uncle.  But  in  the 
western  parts  the  sequence  is  (i)  Elder  brother,  if  of  age,  (ii)  The  father's 
father,  (iii)  Father's  brother,  (iv)  Mother,  (v)  Remoter  agnates,  or  the  two 
latter,  should  betroth  within  the  tribe.  But  among  the  lower  castes  the 
mother  has  full  right. 

Age  : The  age  at  which  betrothal  may  be  effected  is  not  fixed, 
however  in  eastern  Punjab  the  Gujars  of  Rupar  put  the  lowest  age  of 
betrothal  at  5 weeks,  many  tribes  putting  the  maximum  age  at  40  years.  In 
the  west,  Belochs  never  defer  it  till  16.  But  it  is  not  below  five  years.  In 

10.  Volumes  of  Punjab  Customary  Law. 
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Kaithal  the  Rajputs  assert  that  betrothal  cannot  take  place  before  the  age  of 
10.  In  the  western  Punjab  as  in  the  Dera  Gazi  Khan  12  is  the  usual  age  and 
5 is  lowest.  Some  say,  for  example  in  Peshawar,  betrothal  may  be  affected 
at  any  age  but  girl  must  be  2 years  younger  than  the  boy.  Further, 
Muhammadans  as  a rule  betroth  at  a later  age  than  Hindus  e.g.  Hindus  in 
western  Punjab,  Jhelum,  Shahpur  betroth  from  5 to  12  while 
Muhammadans  from  10-15.  In  Lahore  Jats  and  Arains  betroth  from  4 to  6, 
Rajputs  from  12-14  and  Dogras  from  5-20  years.  Thus,  we  see  there  is  a 
tendency  of  early  betrothal  among  higher  castes.  In  Muzzafargarh  betrothal 
is  common  among  well-to-do  at  a very  early  age. 

Another  point  in  betrothal  is  among  Muhammadans  that  if  the  parties 
are  first  cousins  they  betroth  before  2 or  3.  In  Ludhiana,  when  betrothal  is 
pun  or  satta  watta  where  no  money  consideration  takes  place,  the  parties 
are  5 to  6 years  old. 

Initiative  : Initiative  in  betrothal  also  depicts  the  right  of  a girl  or 
wife  in  the  society.  In  the  eastern  districts  among  the  Hindus,  girl's  people 
take  initiative.  But  among  the  Mohammedans'  boy's  people  take  initiative.  In 
the  western  parts  for  both  the  Hindus  and  Muslims  girl's  people  and 
especially  the  father  of  the  girl  takes  initiative.  However,  there  are 
exceptions  such  as  for  Muzaffargarh,  Dera  Gazi  Khan,  and  Peshawar  boys 
people  take  initiative.  These  varying  customs  afford  a striking  illustration  of 
the  position  ejoyed  by  women  in  different  parts  of  these  Provinces  and 
amongst  the  different  religious  communities  and  tribes. 

In  the  watta  satta,  both  can  take  initiative  in  betrothal  whereas  if  the 
girl  is  being  sold,  the  boy's  father  takes  initiative. 

Breach  in  Betrothal  : Breach  is  mainly  physical  (leprosy, 
impotence,  blindness  or  mortal  disease  in  either  party).  Immorality  on  the 
part  of  the  girl  is  also  a valid  cause.  The  contract  is  considered  much  more 
binding  on  the  girl's  relations  than  on  those  of  the  boy. 

2,  Marriage  : When  we  examine  the  customary  provisions  related  to 
marriage  in  the  period  under  study  the  points  are  consent  to  marriage, 
endogamy,  which  is  indirectly  related  to  the  propensity  of  parents  to  marry 
off  their  daughters  in  their  early  age  and  prohibited  degrees  of  marriage. 

Consent  to  marriage  : As  a general  rule  a virgin,  whether  of  age  or 
under  it,  can  not  contract  a valid  marriage  without  the  consent  of  her 
guardians.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  for  a marriage  the  consent  of  the 
same  person  is  necessary  as  for  a betrothal  and  in  Shahpur  there  is  a 
general  feeling,  even  among  Muhammadans,  that  a girl's  marriage,  if 
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contracted  without  her  guardian's  consent,  should  be  held  invalid.  Among 
the  Balochs,  in  that  case,  the  guardian  has  a claim  for  compensation  against 
the  husband.  Although  it  is  valid  by  Muhammadan  Law  if  the  girl  be  grown 
up,  all  the  Jats  and  Sayyids  of  tahsil  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  say  they  follow 
Muhammadan  Law,  which  allows  an  adult  woman  to  contract  a valid 
marriage.  While  Awans,  Gondals  and  Rahja  say  that  a woman  can  consent 
to  her  own  marriage  without  her  guardians'  assent.  There  are  many 
instances  where  the  adult  girl  did  not  take  their  guardians  assent. 

Endogamy  : As  a general  rule  a wholly  legitimate  marriage  can  only 
be  contracted  within  the  caste,  but  this  rule  is  disqualified  by  so  many 
important  exceptions  that  it  is  almost  doubtful  whether  it  can  accurately  be 
called  general.  In  the  next  place,  the  characteristic  rule  of  hypergamy, 
which  is  so  widespread  in  the  Punjab,  permits  a man  to  take  a bride  from  a 
lower  caste,  but  forbids  him  to  give  a daughter  to  a husband  of  that  lower 
caste. 

For  prohibited  degrees  the  general  custom  is  to  avoid  the  angas  and 
arms,  commonly  called  the  four  gots,  i.e.,  1st  that  of  the  father  or  one's 
own,  2nd  that  to  the  mother's  father  and  3rd  that  of  father's  mother,  and 
4th  that  of  the  mother's  mother. 

However,  there  are  many  instances  where  the  marriages  were 
solemnized  in  the  same  got. 

3.  Adoption  : When  we  examine  adoption,  the  main  points  are,  who 
can  adopt,  prevalence  of  custom,  share  of  the  adopted  son  in  his  adoptive 
father's  property,  as  well  his  natural  father's  property. 

Who  is  adopted  and  who  can  adopt  : Adoption  of  a son  as  heir  is 
often  permissible,  but  a girl  is  apparently  never  adopted  as  an  heiress  to 
property  of  any  kind.  But  the  presence  of  a daughter's  son  is  no  bar  to  an 
adoption.  Adoption  of  a son  is  only  permissible  to  a man,  who  has  no  male 
lineal  descendant  capable  of  inheriting  but  if  his  only  son  or  male 
descendant  (e.g.)  an  out  caste,  a man  may  adopt. 

As  a general  rule  the  adoption  of  an  only  son,  or  of  an  eldest  son,  or 
a brother  is  not  prohibited.  In  some  cases  it  is  asserted  that  an  only  son 
cannot  be  adopted,  but  this  may  surely  be  regarded  as  a counsel  of 
perfection,  and  the  only  reason  for  the  prohibition  would  be  the  natural 
objection  of  a man  to  part  with  his  only  son. 

It  follows  from  the  rule,  that  a man  who  has  one  son  cannot  adopt 
another;  that  a man  who  has  adopted  a son  is  debarred  from  adopting  a 
second.  Further,  in  Gujrat  an  adopted  boy  cannot  himself  adopt. 
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There  are  no  general  restrictions  as  to  the  age  or  condition  of  the  boy 
adopted.  He  is  usually  minor  and  unmarried,  but  it  is  rare  to  find  any 
disqualification  attaching  to  the  absence  of  these  conditions. 

As  a rule  nothing  disqualifies  a man  from  adopting  a son,  unless  he 
be  spiritually  dead  to  the  world.  1)  Thus  a bachelor,  a widower  or  a man 
who  is  blind,  lame  or  impotent,  may  adopt  2)  unless  he  be  a minor  3)  the 
right  of  widow  to  adopt  a son  as  heir  to  her  deceased  husband  is 
exceedingly  limited.  In  Kaithal  the  right  is  denied  in  toto,  and  jn  Indri,  it  is 
only  admitted  when  the  husband  has  given  her  permission  before  the 
brotherhood,  or  by  his  written  authority.  Further,  there  is  another  limitation 
that  the  adopted  son  must  be  of  the  adopter's  caste  or  tribe,  or  indeed 
chosen  from  his  own  agnates.  This  is  the  principal  restriction  on  the 
adopter's  freedom  of  choice,  the  others  being  few  and  confined  to  certain 
tribes  and  localities.  A man  can  adopt  a son  in  the  presence  of  his  relatives, 
and  bring  him  up  in  his  own  house,  in  every  respect  as  his  legitimate  son; 
and  among  the  Bhabras,  though  any  boy  of  the  caste  may  be  adopted.  Male 
relatives  within  certain  degrees  are  preferred. 

There  are  many  instances  where  daughter's  son  was  adopted  as  heir. 
As  well  as  there  are  many  instances  where  a bachelor  adopted  his  nephew 
and  an  only  son  was  given  in  adoption. 

Prevalence  of  custom  : Nevertheless  adoption  is  very  rare  even 
among  Hindus,  while  among  Muhammadans  it  is  often  alleged  to  be  non- 
existent. In  Jehlum,  however,  adoption  is  practically  unknown,  even 
amongst  Hindus.  In  Shahpur  the  custom  of  adoption  is  virtually  confined  to 
Hindus  and  the  Muhammadan  Awans.  In  Muzaffargarh  it  is  being  gradually 
introduced,  but  only  among  Hindus.  In  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  it  does  not  exist 
among  the  Baloch,  except  perhaps  among  those  of  Sangarh. 

Custom  or  Ceremony  : The  formalities  required  to  make  an 
adoption  valid  are  few  and  simple.  Adoption  is  affected  without  any 
elaborate  rites  based  on  the  idea  that  the  boy  is  to  be  re-born  in  the 
adopter's  family.  It  is  known  as  god-lena  or  'taking  into  the  lap'  when  the 
boy  is  an  infant.  In  Shahpur  an  adopted  son  is  termed  putrela  by  Hindus, 
and  to  adopt  it  putrbana,  ‘to  make  a son’.  These  are  apparently  the  only 
technical  terms  associated  with  the  custom. 

Rights  of  adopted  son  : All  Hindus  say  the  adoptive  father  can  give 
what  share  he  pleases  to  his  adopted  son  (a  reply  open  to  question),  and  all 
of  them  (except  those  of  one  village,  Kuri,  and  the  Bhabras)  say  that  the 
adopted  son  in  all  cases  retains  his  rights  over  the  estate  of  his  natural 
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father  (the  dissentients  saying  this  is  only  the  case  in  the  event  of  his 
natural  father  having  no  other  sons). 

Broadly  speaking,  adoption  transfers  the  boy  from  his  natural  father's 
family  to  that  of  his  adopter,  so  that  he  may  become  the  latter's  son  and 
succeeds  to  his  estate,  wholly;  or  if  a son  be  subsequently  born  to  the 
adopter,  to  a moiety  of  it.  If  more  than  one  son  be  born  to  the  adopter  the 
rule  of  pagvand  or  chundavand  will  apply  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
family,  the  adopted  boy  being  treated  as  the  only  son  of  one  wife  and  thus, 
getting  half  the  estate  when  the  rule  of  chundavand  applies.  (1)  Mauza  Gil, 
Tahsil  Ludhiana — Nihal  Singh,  Jat  Gil,  adopted  his  brother's  son,  Bhola,  and 
had  a son,  Rola,  born  to  him  subsequently;  Bhola  and  Rola  succeeded  in 
equal  shares. 

On  the  other  hand,  a boy  adopted  into  another  family  generally  loses 
his  rights  of  inheritance  in  his  own  or  natural  family,  but  retains  a kind  of 
reversionary  right  therein.  However  there  are  many  instances  where  boy 
inherited  his  natural  father  along  with  the  adopter. 

Revocable  or  irrevocable  : Among  Hindus  the  conception  is  that  an 
adoption  is  the  transfer  of  a boy  from  one  family  to  another  by  a kind  of 
fictitious  birth,  which  is  as  irrevocable  as  a physical  birth.  Hence,  an 
adoption  is  always  irrevocable  among  Hindus,  whereas  among 
Mohammedans  it  has  not  that  character.  Thus,  among  the  Jats  of  Lahore  an 
adoption  cannot  be  cancelled,  but  the  Rajput  and  Muhammadan  Arains  say  it 
can  be  cancelled  if  the  adopted  son  is  disobedient.  (1)  Among  the 
Muhammadans  Awans  of  Sangarh  tahsil,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  the  adopted  son 
inherits  nothing  if  natural  son  be  born  after  his  adoption;  but  the  other 
Muhammadans  and  Hindus,  who  allow  adoption  say  an  adopted  son  shares 
with  natural  sons  born  before  or  after  his  adoption.  In  short,  the 
Muhammadan  idea  of  adoption  is  rather  that  of  a conditional  gift  than  of  the 
transfer  of  son. 

Palak  : This  customs  is  all  the  more  curious.  We  find  an  interesting 
custom  of  informal  adoption;  the  palak  or  boy  is  merely  adopted  in  the 
sense  that  he  has  brought  up  in  his  adoptive  father's  house,  either  because 
the  latter  had  no  children,  or  from  other  motives  of  affection  or  charity, 
differing  essentially  from  other  motives  of  affection  or  charity,  differing 
essentially  from  the  formally  adopted  son.  This  custom  is  well  established 
among  Hindus. 

4.  Inheritance  : The  heirs  to  the  land  of  a deceased  man  are  : (i)  his 
sons,  (ii)  other  male  lineal  descendants,  (iii)  his  widow,  (iv)  his  father's 
widows  or  his  son's  widow. 
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Among  the  sons  the  general  rule  is  equal  partition,  by  the  rule  of 
pagvand  or  bhaibant.  But  to  this  rule  there  are  three  classes  of  exceptions  : 
First  is  the  rule  of  chundavand  or  equal  division  between  the  groups  of  sons 
by  each  wife.  Second  is  primogeniture,  in  the  English  sense  is  confined  to 
families  which  may  be  classed  as  formerly  ruling  or  semi-independent. 
There  are  good  many  instances  among  various  tribes  of  the  eldest  son 
receiving  an  extra  share. 

Daughters  : As  a general  rule,  among  Hindus,  in  the  east  of  Punjab, 
daughters  have  almost  no  right  of  inheritance  in  their  father's  property, 
because  on  marriage,  which  is  an  indispensable  object  in  a girl's  life,  she 
passes  out  of  her  father's  family  and  enters  that  of  her  husband.  However, 
for  Muhammadans  the  daughters  have  far  larger  rights  than  they  have 
among  Hindus.  But  in  the  western  Punjab  and  trans-Indus  daughters  stand 
in  a better  position  among  Hindus,  doubtless  owing  to  Muhammadan 
influence. 

When  we  analyse  the  daughter's  right  to  inherit  the  property  of  his 
father,  we  come  across  three  things:  one  is,  when  the  girl  is  strictly 
excluded  from  inheritance,  or  given  maintenance  in  the  case  she  is 
unmarried.  Second  is  the  case  when  the  girl  has  right  to  inherit,  when  there 
are  no  collaterals  left  for  inheriting,  and  third  is  when  she  remains 
unmarried  for  her  whole  life  or  a married  daughter  lives  in  her  father's 
house  after  her  marriage  ( ghar  jawai),  in  some  cases  even  for  default  of 
sons,  orphan  daughter  also  inherit.  Mussammat  Hurmat  daughter  of  Maula, 
was  married  but  her  doli  was  not  sent  out.  She  succeeded  her  father 
(Ludhiana).  Virgin  daughters  are  however,  preferred  to  collaterals. 

For  the  first  instance,  in  Kaithal  even  a got-bhai  or  collateral, 
however,  remote,  would  exclude  daughter;  in  Ambala  Jat  and  Gujars  adopt 
the  same  practice.  In  Ferozepore  and  Ludhiana,  (Hindus)  daughters  never 
inherit. 

Lastly,  when  the  girl  is  given  right  to  inherit,  on  being  living 
unmarried,  or  living  with  her  father's  house  after  her  marriage,  or  default  of 
a son  or  orphan  daughter.  Jhelum-a-daughter  can  hold  the  property  but  only 
till  death,  in  Peshawar  the  rule  is  that  unmarried  daughters  inherit  in  the 
absence  of  male  descendants.  For  Sialkot,  Jhelum,  Rawalpindi,  Multan, 
Muzaffargarh,  and  Kangra  there  is  a such  type  of  feeling. 

In  Gujrat  all  Muhammadans  (except  Rajputs  in  Kharian  and  Phalia) 
say  that  if  a sonless  landl-owner  puts  his  daughter  with  her  husband  in 
possession  of  the  land,  either  verbally  or  by  deed,  then  the  daughter  and  her 
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children  will,  after  his  death,  become  its  owners.  In  such  a case  the 
collaterals'  consent  is  not  required,  more  especially  if  the  son  (in-law)  has 
been  put  in  as  a ghar-jawai. 

The  step  son  : The  step-son,  i.e.,  the  son  of  a widow  by  her  first 
husband,  has  as  a rule,  no  rights  whatever  in  the  property  of  his  mother's 
second  husband.  In  Ambala,  Ludhiana,  Ferozepore,  Amritsar,  Gurdaspur, 
Sialkot,  Shahpur,  Muzaffargarh,  this  rule  is  followed.  They  are,  however, 
given  maintenance  or  minor  portions  for  e.g.  1/20  share  of  the  property  as 
in  Sialkot.  In  Dera  Gazi  Khan  1/4  following  Muhammadan  Law.  Mainly  this 
was  the  actual  position  of  a step  son  in  his  father's  property  thoughout  the 
Province. 

While  in  the  hills  the  son  born  to  a woman  in  the  house  of  a second 
husband  is  regarded  as  his  own  son,  among  the  Kanets  and  lower  castes, 
whoever  the  actual  father  may  have  been;  such  a son  is  called  ronda  in 
Kullu  and  succeeds  like  any  other  son,  but  it  is  not  clearly  laid  down  that  a 
pichhlag  (or  step-son  born  before  the  second  covertures)  would  succeed 
his  step-father.  But  this  privilege  of  the  widow  receives  an  extraordinary 
extension  in  the  right  conferred  on  her  children  by  a mere  liaison,  provided 
that  they  are  born  in  the  late  husband's  house.  Thus,  among  the  Gaddis  of 
Kangra  such  a child  succeeds  without  reference  to  its  real  father,  ‘born 
within  the  four  walls’  of  the  deceased  husband's  house. 

5.  Guardianship  : The  main  points  of  discussion  on  guardianship 
are  who  is  the  guardian  of  the  minor  after  the  death  of  the  father.  What  are 
his  or  her  rights  regarding  betrothal  or  disposing  of  the  property  of  minor? 
Whether  the  minor  is  liable  to  pay  the  valid  debts  of  his  father? 

The  rights  to  the  guardianship  (i)  of  the  person  (ii)  of  the  property  of 
a minor  are  usually  vested  by  custom  in  the  same  hands,  but  as  to  who  that 
person  ought  to  be.  The  customary  law  is  singularly  vague.  In  cases  when 
no  guardian  has  been  appointed  under  Act  VIII  of  1890,  it  is  often  of 
considerable  practical  importance  to  know  who  is  the  lawful  (as 
distinguished  from  legal)  guardian  of  a minor,  and  the  question  not 
infrequently  arises  in  criminal  cases  of  taking  from  lawful  guardianship. 

Who  is  guardian  : As  females  have  seldom  a right  in  the  immovable 
property  so  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  right  of  guardianship  did  not 
rest  on  her  in  the  colonial  period.  The  first  right  resides  in  the  father  who 
can  appoint  a guardian  before  his  death,  then  near  collaterals  (maternal 
relations  excluded),  mother  and  the  elder  brother.  In  some  cases  otherwise. 
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In  the  colonial  period  mother  was  not  preferred,  for  guardianship  of 
the  person  or  the  property  of  the  minor.  But  it  is  not  completely  shunned  as 
in  some  tehsils  the  mother  was  made  the  guardian  of  both  person  and 
property  until  re-marriage.  But  if  the  widow  is  remarried  guardianship  may 
be  transfered. 

Alienation  of  the  minor's  property  : A guardian  may  mortgage  or 
sell  moveable  or  immovable  property  for  the  payment  of  the  deceased 
father's  debts,  for  payment  of  government  revenue  due  on  the  land  and  for 
maintenance  of  the  minor.  Other  tribes  say  the  property  can  be  mortgaged 
also  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  minors'  education  or  marriage  expenses  or 
for  object  directly  advantageous  to  the  ward.  On  proof  of  absence  of 
necessity  for  transfer  or  of  disadvantage  to  the  ward  the  transfer  becomes 
void.  The  property  of  the  ward  may  be  leased  by  the  guardian  for  any 
period  not  extending  beyond  the  date  on  which  he  attains  his  majority. 
However  a guardian  can  not  gift  the  property  of  his  ward. 

The  minor  is  liable  to  pay  the  valid  debts  of  his  father  or  for  payment 
of  Government  revenue  due  on  the  land.  There  are  many  instances  of  such 
type  in  customary  law,  when  the  debt  is  paid  to  the  creditor  by  the  minor. 

There  are  many  instances  where  chief  court  gave  its  decision  keeping 
in  view,  the  welfare  of  the  minor. 

6.  Illegitimate  Children  : The  points  to  be  discussed  under 
illegitimacy  are  : who  are  illegitimate  children  and  who  is  responsible  for 
their  upbringing? 

Who  are  illegitimate  : Illegitimacy  is  generally  connected  to  where 
a marriage  has  taken  place  between  parties  whose  marriage  either  by  reason 
of  relationship  or  previous  marriage,  or  difference  of  caste  etc.  - the 
offspring  of  such  a union  may  be  considered  legitimate  or  not.  The 
offsprings  of  a slave  girl  ( kanizak ) may  also  be  considered  illegitimate. 

Rights  of  the  illegitimate  : Illegitimate  children  have  no  rights  to 
inherit  the  property  of  natural  father.  Such  children  have  no  claim  to 
maintenance  on  the  property  of  their  fathers.  Among  those  tribes  in  which 
the  Karewa  or  Chadar  andazi  form  of  marriage  is  allowed  the  sons  or 
offspring  of  such  marriage  inherit  exactly  as  do  the  sons  of  a regular 
marriage. 

Who  is  guardian  of  illegitimate?  : The  mother  or  her  relatives  have 
the  preferential  claim  for  the  guardianship  of  illegitimate  children 
( Customary  Law  of  the  Gujrat  District,  Vol.  IX.  Lahore,  1922,  pp.  18-19). 
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Conclusion 

Whole  discussion  on  the  customary  law  and  children  points  out 
towards  their  status  in  the  family.  The  concept  of  child  in  the  colonial 
period  was  that,  children  were  not  specified  as  a special  category;  rather 
they  were  treated  as  mini  adults  when  we  see  their  early  betrothal  as  well  as 
early  marriage.  Girls  were  treated  harshly  than  boys  for  this  purpose.  Girls 
were  never  taken  in  adoption.  Boys  were  taken  as  heir  and  there  are  many 
instances  where  the  boy  is  taking  his  adopter's  as  well  as  natural  father's 
property.  While  for  inheritance  among  brothers  the  chundawand  or  pagvand 
etc.  customs  were  followed  but  for  girls  again  their  rights  are  restricted  by 
collaterals  if  not  by  brothers.  Step  sons  were  also  excluded.  Due  to  the 
passing  of  guardian  and  wards  Act  1890  minor  was  many  a ways  protected 
by  the  state  because  the  welfare  of  the  minor  was  given  the  prime 
importance  instead  of  customary  guardian.  For  illegitimate  children 
customary  law  is  however,  harsh,  but  there  are  many  instances  where 
illegitimate  children  were  legitimized  by  the  natural  father  and  they  inherited 
equally. 


THE  ABDICATION  OF  MAHARAJA  RIPUDAMAN  SINGH 
OF  NABHA:  AN  ANALYTICAL  STUDY 

Jatinder  Singh* 

Ripudaman  Singh  alias  Maharaja Ripudaman  Singh  Malvindra  Bahadur1 
alias  Gurcharan  Singh,2  all  these  names  belonged  to  one  person  i.e.  Maharaja 
Ripudaman  Singh  of  Nabha  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Nabha  on  December 
20,191  l,at  the  age  of  28  years.  Ripudaman  Singh  son  of  Maharaja  Hira  Singh 
of  Nabha  was  born,  as  noted  in  the  daily  diary  of  the  Nabha  Darbar  on  22nd 
Fagun  1939  BK.,  4th  March,  1883  at  12:00  noon.3  Maharaja  Hira  Singh  had 
another  child  elder  than  Ripudaman  Singh  who  was  a daughter.  She  was  also 
given  the  name  Ripudaman  Kaur  and  was  married  to  the  Maharaja  of  Dholpur.4 
Born  and  bred  as  a prince  Ripudaman  Singh  started  his  education  in  Gurmukhi 
under  the  charge  of  Bhai  Kahan  Singh,  an  extremely  learned  scholar  of  his 
days.  He  could  very  easily  read  the  scriptures  and  often  would  take  pleasure 
in  recitation  of  Sri  Guru  Granth  Sahib.  For  English  education  special  tutor  in 
the  person  of  Lala  Bishan  Das  who  was  then  working  as  Headmaster  of  a 
High  School  in  Dera  Ismail  Khan  and  who  originally  belonged  to  Nabha  was 
recruited.5 

The  State  of  Nabha  occupied  second  position  among  the  princely  states 
of  Punjab.  It  comprised  an  area  of  968  square  miles.  According  to  the  Census 


* Research  Scholar,  Department  of  History,  Punjabi  University,  Patiala. 

1.  Maharaja  Ripudaman  Singh  adopted  the  title  of ‘Malvindra  Bahadur’  at  the  time  of  his 
succession  and  after  that  he  was  to  be  known  as  Maharaja  Ripudaman  Singh  Malvindra 
Bahadur.  Truth  About  Nabha,  Shiromani  Gurdwara  Parbandhak  Committee, 
Amritsar,  1924,  p.39. 

2.  According  to  Gurmukh  Singh  Gurmukh,  the  editor  of  ‘Fateh’,  a newspaper  of  Lahore, 
Maharaja  Ripudaman  Singh  changed  his  name  after  his  abdication  from  the 
administration  of  Nabha  State.  Gurcharan  was  the  new  name  of  Maharaja  Ripudaman 
Singh  of  Nabha.  Gurmukh  Singh  Gurmukh,  Jlavattan  Maharaja,  Central  Khalsa  Young 
man’s  Union, Lahore,  1940,  p.  1 4. 

3.  Ibid'Jruth  About  Nabha,  op.cit.;  Bhai  Kahan  Singh  Nabha,  Gurshabadrattanakar  Mahan 
Kosh,  Vol.3;  Patiala  State  Government,  Patiala,  n.d.,  p.2083. 

4.  Sardar  Munna  Lai  Syngal ,The  Patriot  Prince, Doaba  House,  Ludhiana,  1961,  p.9. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.l  0. 
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of  1921,  its  population  was  363,394  and  its  annual  revenue  was  Rs.  240000. 6 
The  portions  of  Nabha  territory  were  interspersed  like  pieces  in  a jig-jaw 
puzzle  between  tracts  of  British  India  and  the  much  larger  Patiala  State.  As  a 
discussion  of  all  aspects  of  Nabha  State,  in  their  detail,  is  not  possible  in  the 
present  paper,  I have  decided  to  limit  myself  to  only  one  important  issue  namely: 
The  abdication  of  Maharaja  Ripudaman  Singh  of  Nabha  was  voluntarily  or 
not. 

The  abdication  of  Maharaja  Ripudaman  Singh  of  Nabha  was  caused  by 
a number  of  factors.  A study  of  the  early  career  and  activities  of  the  Maharaja 
reveals  that  he  had  come  to  acquire  an  independent  and  nationalistic  outlook 
as  a young  prince.  While  still  in  his  early  twenties  he  gave  an  ample  evidence 
of  his  feelings  for  the  national  aspirations.  Tikka  Ripudaman  Singh  was 
nominated  as  an  additional  member  of  the  Governor-General’s  Imperial 
Legislative  Council  in  1907.  He  remained  a member  of  that  highest  Legislative 
body  in  India,  for  two  years.7 8  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  Maharaja 
had  closer  affiliations  with  the  nationalists  of  his  time,  particularly  Gopal  Krishan 
Gokhale  and  Rash  Behari  Ghose,  with  whom  he  shared  the  membership  of 
Viceroy’s  Council  as  a prince  and  supported  the  Akali  struggle  for  Gurdwara 
reform;  the  popular  belief  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  throne  mainly  because 
of  his  having  championed  the  Akali  cause  is  only  partially  correct.  This  might 
have  been  due  to  his  traditional  upbringing  in  the  country,  the  spirit  of 
independence  which  he  had  seen  while  in  England. 

In  February  1907  he  quite  boldly  took  up  the  cause  of  a Sikh  granthi  of 
the  14th  Sikh  Regiment  who  had  been  dismissed  because  he  had  not  correctly 
salaamed  an  English  Officer  from  his  seat  behind  the  Guru  Granth  Sahib}  In 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  too  powerful  secretaries  of  the  Government  in  India, 
J.K.  Dunlop  Smith  and  J.M.  Macpherson  to  discourage  him,  he  stood  his 
ground  in  this  case.  That  the  question  raised  by  Ripudaman  Singh  was  finally 
disallowed  by  the  Viceroy  indicates  the  extent  of  his  boldness  in  raising  what 
must  have  appeared  was  a dangerous  issue.9  A few  days  after  this  he  wanted 
to  ask  a question  about  the  injury  done  to  Sikh  religious  feelings  by  the 
distortions  and  vilifications  of  a German  Missionary,  Dr.  Ernest  Trump, 

6.  Census  of  India  1921,  Punjab,  Parts  1 and  2. 

7.  Office  of  the  Secretary  to  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Nabha,  List  No.  15, 191 7;  Who 
is  Who,  London,  n.  d.,  Punjab  State  Archives,  Patiala. 

8.  Speech  made  on  the  27th  of  March,  1907,  in  the  Legislative  Council,  Vol.  XLVL,  Truth 
About  Nabha , op.cit.,  pp.  42-43. 

Ibid.,  p.  43. 
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employed  by  the  Government  to  translate  Guru  Granth  Sahib.'0  According  to 
M.A.  Macauliffe,  “His  work  was  highly  inaccurate  and  unidiomatic  and  further 
more  gave  mortal  offence  to  the  Sikhs  by  the  odium  theologicum  introduced 
into  it.”11  He  further  said  that  whenever  Dr.  Trump  saw  an  opportunity  of 
defaming  the  Gurus,  the  sacred  book,  and  the  religion  of  the  Sikhs,  he  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  it.  For  the  Nabha  prince,  Trump  had  hurt  the  Sikh  sentiments 
badly.  These  sentiments  were  put  before  the  Government  by  Ripudaman  Singh 
and  an  explanation  sought.  The  Viceroy  simply  put  his  foot  on  it  by  disallowing 
the  question  on  the  usual  plea  that  it  would  not  be  in  public  interest  to  reply 
this  question.  That  proved  no  avail  but  to  the  Sikhs,  Ripudaman  Singh  appeared 
both  radical  and  true  Sikh. 

As  a member  of  the  Imperial  Council,  Ripudaman  Singh  also  took 
enlightened  interest  in  the  issues  which  did  not  directly  concern  his  community, 
but  they  were  of  concern  to  Indian  nation  as  a whole.  Dr.  Ghose  and  Gokhale 
opposed  the  prevention  of  Seditious  Meeting  Bill  when  it  was  put  before  the 
Imperial  Council  in  November  1907,  Ripudaman  Singh  joined  hands  with  the 
nationalists.  He  was  equally  penetrative  and  critical  when  called  upon  to  speak 
on  the  Newspaper  Act  1808  and  Press  Bill  of  1910  moved  by  the  Government 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Imperial  Council  in  1908.  He  said,  “That  a person 
should  be  hauled  up  for  merely  an  expression  of  opinion  for  simply  speaking 
on  behalf  of  freedom  and  against  oppression  was  highly  undesirable.” 12  Prince 
Ripudaman  Singh  encouraged  and  assisted  M.A.  Macauliffe  in  the  preparation 
of  his  monumental  and  world-famous  work.  In  helping  Mr.  Macauliffe,  His 
Highness  helped  the  cause  of  Sikh  history. 

Being  a Punjabi  and  a would  be  ruler  of  an  important  state  in  the  Punjab, 
he  was  as  much  interested  in  the  advancement  and  progress  of  Punjab  as  that 
of  the  country.  While  advocating  Punjab’s  claim  for  equality  in  the  matter  of 
rights  and  privileges,  the  Prince  of  Nabha  emphasized  that  the  “Punjab  cannot 
be  considered  in  any  way  less  advanced  or  less  intelligent  than  its  sister  and 
neighbouring  provinces.”13  He  introduced  in  the  Imperial  Council  the  Anand 
Marriage  Bill  to  simplify  the  Sikh  wedding  ceremonial,  then  a matter  of  great 
importance  for  the  reformist  Sikhs.  The  following  years  Ripudaman  Singh 
spoke  with  equal  firmness  on  the  question  of  relations  between  Indians  and 
Europeans:  “It  has  been  said  that  this  idea  of  equality  of  treatment  is  the  fruit 

10.  Ibid. 

1 1.  M.A.  Macauliffe, The  Sikh  Religion , Vol.  1,  Oxford,  London, 1909, p.vii. 

12.  Sardar  Munnalal  Syngal,  op.cit.,  p.12. 

13.  Speech  in  the  Legislative  Council,  dated  27th  March, 1907. 
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of  English  education,  but,  if  I may  be  permitted,  I can  safely  say  that  to  an 
Indian  his  izzat  has  been  from  time  immemorial  dearer  than  life  itself.” 

The  things,  however,  did  not  end  here.  After  the  expiry  of  his  term  as  a 
member  in  the  Council,  he  was  sent  to  England  by  his  father  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  learn  the  Western  values  and  culture  there.  But  there  again  he  gave 
proof  of  his  independent  spirit.  Instead  of  blindly  following  the  Western  culture, 
he  learnt  about  the  spirit  of  independence  there.  His  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Nabha  was  marked  by  a serious  conflict  with  the  Government.  Brought  up 
in  the  modern  democratic  school  and  a man  of  stubborn  and  tenacious  will,  as 
he  was,  the  Maharaja  took  special  pleasure  in  challenging  the  authority  of  the 
British  officers  whenever  he  could. 

It  was  not  surprising  to  find  the  Prince  of  Nabha  resisting  the  undue 
interference  in  his  administration  by  the  European  officials  when  he  took  over 
the  control  of  his  State  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Maharaja  Hira  Singh.  His 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Nabha  was  marked  by  serious  conflict  with  the 
Government.  The  State  at  that  time  was  under  the  control  of  Political  Agent  to 
Phulkian  States,  C.H.  Atkins.  Every  succession  to  the  throne  of  a Native  State 
required  the  sanction  of  the  paramount  power.  The  young  prince  believed  that 
his  succession,  flawless  in  law  as  well  as  usage,  was  a matter  of  right,  and 
valid  without  any  British  sanction  or  ceremony.14  The  Governor  General  in 
Council  sanctioned  his  succession  to  the  throne  and  the  British  representative 
had  gone  to  the  Maharaja’s  Darbar  and  formally  recognized  him  as  the  Ruling 
Chief  of  Nabha.  Now  according  to  the  programme  drafted  for  investiture  of 
the  new  Maharaja,  Ripudaman  Singh  was  to  attend  the  Government  Darbar 
and  to  be  installed  by  the  Government  representative  as  the  Chief  of  the  State 
and  be  invested  with  ruling  powers.  Ripudaman  Singh  objected  to  this 
programme.  He  insisted  that  the  Darbar  should  be  held  by  the  Maharaja  himself 
as  a matter  of  right  and  not  by  the  Government  of  India  or  any  of  its 
representative.15 

When  C.H.  Atkins,  the  Political  Agent  to  the  Phulkian  States,  wrote  to 
the  Maharaja  Ripudaman  Singh  on  March  2,  1912,  “I  am  to  place  the  necklace 
round  Your  Highness’  neck,  to 'fasten  the  sarpech  on  Your  Highness’  turban 
and  to  bind  the  sword  on  Your  Highness’  person,”16  the  Maharaja  wrote  back 

14.  File  No.  4/June  1917 , Foreign  Department,  Political,  Secret-I,  NAI. 

15.  File  No.  13/January  1914,  Foreign  Department,  Political,  Secret-I,  NAI. 

16.  Letter  dated  22nd  March,1912,  from  the  Political  Agent  to  the  Phulkian  States  to  the 
Maharaja  of  Nabha,  File  No.  18,  Punjab  State  Archives,  Patiala  (Nabha  Records). 
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that  all  that  was  unacceptable  to  him.17  He  pleaded  that  at  the  preceding 
investiture  ceremony  in  Nabha  “only  a necklace  was  put  on  my  father,  but  no 
sword  nor  a sarpech,  and  I wish  that  the  same  procedure  should  be  followed. 
Louise  Dane,  the  Lt.  Governor  of  Punjab,  wrote  to  him  that  he  wished  to  pay 
a visit  to  Nabha,  the  Maharaja,  instead  of  feeling  privileged  and  offering  his 
warm  welcome,  replied  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  “receive  a visit 
from  His  Honour.”18  The  visits  by  the  Viceroy  and  his  representatives  were 
considered  matters  of  high  privilege  and  honour  by  the  Princely  rulers  and 
their  one  ambition  used  to  be  to  avail  themselves  of  these  for  demonstrating 
their  loyalty  and  lavishness  of  entertainment  and  hospitality.  It  was  unheard  of 
for  a ruler  to  decline  to  receive  such  a visit  like  the  Maharaja  of  Nabha  had 
done  soon  after  his  succession. 

Several  other  points  of  friction  arose.  The  Maharaja  reveled  in  challenging 
the  British  authority  whenever  he  could.  He  combined  with  his  deeply  anti- 
British  sentiments  an  acute  sensitivity  about  his  rights  and  position  as  a ruler. 
He  carried  on  a long-drawn  debate  with  the  Political  Department  on  the  niceties 
of  his  prerogatives  derived  from  his  sanads.  His  correspondence  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Crown  is  revelatory  of  his  stubborn  and  tenacious  will, 
and  of  his  elegant,  unyielding  and  abrasive  style  of  expression.  The  Maharaja 
resented  the  practice  of  giving  notice  to  the  Government  for  visiting  a place 
outside  his  state.  Commenting  on  the  shortness  of  notice  given  about  his 
intended  visit  to  Mussorie  in  1 9 1 4,  the  Lt.  Governor  inquired  what  the  Maharaja 
would  think  and  do  if  he  (Lt.  Governor)  visited  his  state  without  notice.  The 
declaration  of  war  in  1914  brought  him  further  troubles  when  instead  of  joining 
hands  with  the  officials  in  the  Punjab,  he  made  a direct  offer  of  help  to  the 
Viceroy. 

All  these  factors  combined  together  gradually  produced  a certain  amount 
of  ill-feeling  against  the  Maharaja  among  the  Punjab  officials  who  wanted  to 
utilize  the  12  year  old  dispute  between  the  rulers  of  the  two  sister  states,  the 
Nabha  and  Patiala.  The  relations  between  Nabha  and  Patiala  States  during 
Maharaja  Hira  Singh’s  reign  were  very  friendly.  Ripudaman  Singh  succeeded 
his  father,  Hira  Singh,  who  died  in  December  1911.  In  1900  Bhupinder  Singh 
succeeded  his  father  Rajinder  Singh  of  Patiala.  As  Bhupinder  Singh  was  only 
a minor  at  that  time  the  administration  was  controlled  by  a Council  of  Regency. 
The  full  powers  were  conferred  on  Bhupinder  Singh  only  on  October  1,1909 

17.  Ibid. 

18.  Letter  dated  11th  January,  1913,  from  Maharaja  Ripudaman  Singh  of  Nabha  to  Mr. 

C.H.  Atkins,  Political  Agent,  Phulkian  States. 
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when  he  had  come  of  age.19  The  new  ruler  of  Patiala,  Bhupinder  Singh  had 
continued  to  maintain  the  same  good  relation  with  Hira  Singh  as  his  father 
had.  The  Maharaja  of  Patiala  always  saw  in  Hira  Singh  the  most  revered  Baba 
and  respected  him.20  With  Ripudaman  Singh’s  succession  in  191 1 the  relations 
between  the  Nabha  and  the  Patiala  rulers  continued  to  be  fairly  good  for  some 
months.  But  soon  afterwards  they  fell  out  with  each  other  and 
misunderstanding  began  to  develop  between  these  two  cousins. 

Possibly  the  reason  of  friction  was  that  both  of  them  were  more  or  less 
of  the  same  age  and  again  both  had  succeeded  to  power  at  about  the  same 
time.  They  were  as  jealous  of  each  other  as  sensitive  about  their  status  and 
prestige.  The  hypersensitivity  about  their  status  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
them.  Most  Indian  princes  in  those  days  had  it.21  According  to  Barbara 
Ramusack,  “Each  prince  was  ambitious,  arrogant,  energetic  and  jealous.” 
There  were,  of  course,  other  reasons  why  they  could  not  pull  along  well.  The 
Nabha  and  Patiala  territories  were  such  that  they  interwined  at  many  places 
and,  therefore,  caused  many  border  and  jurisdictional  disputes.22  In  some 
cases  one  state  got  an  island  of  territory  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dominion 
of  the  other  state. 

While  Maharaja  Hira  Singh  had  still  two  or  three  years  of  life,  Bhupinder 
Singh  came  over  to  Nabha  and  asked  for  a loan  of  one  Col.  Bakhshish  Singh’s 
services  who  was  then  a Commandant  of  the  Nabha  State  troops.  The 
deputation  was  for  a year.  But  this  deputation  meant  much  to  cause  a breach 
between  the  relations  of  the  two  rulers.  A sort  of  big  party  was  growing  in 
Patiala  and  assuming  power  and  the  appointment  of  Bhai  Kahan  Singh  was  a 
link  in  the  chain.  Ripudaman  Singh  demanded  the  return  of  Bakhshish  Singh 
which  Patiala  refused.23  At  one  time  when  the  offer  of  Nabha  troops  was 
refused  as  being  unfit,  the  one  grievance  put  forth  by  Ripudaman  Singh  was 
that  his  commandant  was  in  Patiala  and  was  not  being  returned.  Apart  from 
the  deputation  of  Colonel  Bakhshish  Singh  relations  between  the  two  rulers 
further  got  strained  because  of  Bhai  Kahan  Singh  of  Nabha. 

With  the  death  of  Maharaja  Hira  Singh,  it  was  expected  that  Bhai 
Kahan  Singh,  a Sikh  scholar  would  be  supreme  as  he  was  so  well  connected 


19.  Bhai  Kahan  Singh  Nabha,  op.cit.,  pp.  2199-2206. 

20.  Sardar  Munnalal  Syngal,  op.cit .,  p.50. 

21.  Barbara  N.  Ramusack,  ‘Incident  at  Nabha’,  The  Panjab  Past  and  Present : Essays  in 
Honour  of  Dr.  Ganda  Singh , Punjabi  University,  Patiala,  1978,  p.434. 

22.  Ibid. 

23.  Sardar  Munnalal  Syngal,  op.cit. 
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with  Ripudaman  Singh  as  a prince.  Bhai  Kahan  Singh  Nabha  earned  the  title  of 
Sardar  Bahadur  for  his  services  to  Nabha  State.24  Bhai  Kahan  Singh  had  then 
wielded  a lot  of  influence  on  the  prince  as  tutor.  When  appointed  a judge  of 
the  newly  established  High  Court  in  1913  he,  therefore,  began  wielding  great 
powers  in  the  state.  However,  difference  arose  between  him  and  Maharaja 
Ripudaman  Singh.  Bhai  Kahan  Singh  left  the  Nabha  State  and  went  to  Patiala 
where  after  some  time  he  was  appointed  Vakil  to  the  Political  Agent.  This 
appointment  was  of  a highly  delicate  nature  but  one  which  could  help  Kahan 
Singh  to  poison  the  mind  of  the  Political  Agent  against  the  Maharaja. 

Maharaja  Ripudaman  Singh  resented  this  appointment  and  had  tried  to 
persuade  the  political  department  not  to  go  in  for  his  appointment  but  failed  to 
carry  conviction  with  the  department.  He  failed  dismally  to  get  Bhai  Kahan 
Singh  removed  from  his  appointment  with  the  Political  Agent  but  succeeded 
in  spoiling  his  relations  with  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala.  Ripudaman  Singh’s  attitude 
towards  the  Government  was  completely  lacking  in  servility  and  was  in  sharp 
contrast  to  that  of  Maharaja  Bhupinder  Singh  of  Patiala.  Moreover,  his  attitude 
was  attributed  to  his  nationalist  temper.  The  growing  popularity  of  the  Patiala 
ruler  with  the  Government  was  of  great  un-ease  to  the  Nabha  ruler  and  it 
further  unnerved  him.25 

In  the  meantime  a new  dispute  arose  between  Bhupinder  Singh  and 
Ripudaman  Singh,  related  to  a girl.  Maharaja  of  Patiala  leveled  charges  like 
internment  of  Patiala  citizens,  abduction  of  girls  etc.  against  Ripujdaman  Singh. 
The  Maharaja  of  Nabha  sent  a deputation  to  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala  asking  for 
reconciliation.  But  in  reply  he  said  he  was  ready  to  resume  his  former  friendship 
with  Nabha  only  on  four  conditions.26 

(i)  Nabha  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  Swaraj  and  non- 
cooperation movements  of  the  British  Indian  Extremists  and 
has  actually  helped  people  like  Caveesher  and  maintained  men 
like  S.  Charan  Singh  Sahid  for  propaganda  work  which  is 
directly  hostile  to  the  British  Government.  There  he  should 
renounce  in  frank  terms  and  give  in  writing  an  undertaking 
for  the  future  of  the  effect  that  he  will  restrain  from  having 
any  association  with  the  political  propaganda  of  British  India. 

24.  Ibid.,  p.49;  Rachhpa!  Kaur  (ed.),  Bhai  Kahan  Singh  De  Aparkashit  Safarname  (Punjabi), 
Brijesha  Prakashan,  Nabha,  1983,  p.xvi. 

25.  Barbara  N.  Ramusack,  op.cit.,  p.437. 

26.  Fortnightly  Report  for  the  First  half  of  January  1922,  in  File  No.  18/January  1922 , 
Home  Political,  NAI. 
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(ii)  Abdul  Aziz  must  be  acquitted  honourably  forthwith,  as 
also  the  other  two  men  of  the  Patiala  Police,  and  a letter  of 
regret  must  be  sent  regarding  the  misconduct  and  behaviour 
of  the  Nabha  Police  and  courts.  Further  the  police  officers  of 
Nabha  who  worked  this  wicked  act  should  be  handed  over  to 
the  Patiala  authorities  for  suitable  treatment.  This  should  be 
done  at  once. 

(iii)  Let  Nabha  surrender  our  accused  first,  then  we  will 
reciprocate. 

(iv)  As  regards  the  list  of  the  girls,  I do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  go  into  details.  His  Highness  of  Nabha  knows 
them;  but  by  way  of  example,  I will  mention  the  names  of 
only  two  of  them,  viz.,  (i)  Narinjan  Kaur  of  Karamgarh,  sister 
of  Captain  Balwant  Singh;  (ii)  Devinder  Kaur,  daughter  of  late 
Sardar  Nanak  Singh  of  Bhadaur,  wife  of  Shivdev  Singh,  at 
present  prisoner  in  Nabha  jail. 

There  was  no  chance  of  Nabha  accepting  these  conditions,  and  failing 
this  Patiala  broke  off  all  direct  communication  with  Nabha.  The  charges  leveled 
against  Nabha  by  Patiala  State  were  baseless.  The  Maharaja  of  Patiala  was 
very  bitter  because  he  said,  he  had  lost  so  much  prestige  with  his  own 
subjects.27  In  Foreign  and  Political  Department  Resolution  No.  2561  -268  Inti., 
dated  19th  of  December  1922,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  appointed 
Mr.  Justice  L.  Stuart,  C.I.E.,  I.C.S.,  Puisne  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of 
Judicature  at  Allahabad  to  be  a Commissioner  to  enquire  into  certain  charges 
of  violation  of  sovereignty  and  other  unfriendly  acts  which  had  been  brought 
by  Maharaja  of  Patiala  and  Maharaja  of  Nabha  against  each  other.28  Mr.  Stuart 
upheld  many  of  the  charges  leveled  against  the  Maharaja  of  Nabha.  Lord  Reading 
approved  the  verdict  given  by  the  Stuart  Commission.29 

In  his  findings  Mr.  Stuart  held  both  the  Maharajas  guilty  of  one  offence 
or  the  other.  It  is  strange  that  while  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala  escaped  from 
punishment,  Ripudaman  Singh  was  made  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  minor 
son  on  the  9th  of  July,  1923,  and  was  removed  to  Dehradun.  According  to  the 
Government’s  statement,  the  Maharaja  had  voluntarily  offered  to  sever  his 
connections  with  Nabha  State  to  avoid  harsher  treatment  because  he  was 

27.  Fortnightly  Report  for  the  second  half  of  the  April  1922,  in  File  No.  18/April  1922, 
Home  Political,  NAI. 

28.  File  No.  1 48/11/ 1 923,  Home  Political,  NAI. 

29.  File  No.  401/1924,  Home  Political,  NAI. 
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found  guilty  in  the  report.30  Ripudaman  Singh  did  not  agree  with  this  statement 
when  he  said  that  “he  was  intimidated  into  seeking  voluntary  retirement  by  his 
self-seeking  officials  and  the  Political  Agents.”31  Infact  the  allegation  of 
Maharaja  Ripudaman  Singh  seems  correct  from  the  letter  which  Col.  Minchin 
wrote  to  J.P.Thompson,  Secretary  in  the  Political  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India  on  June  5,1923.  Col.  Minchin  stated  in  this  letter,  to 
have  enjoined  the  Maharaja  “to  voluntarily  sever  all  his  connections  with  the 
administration  of  his  state.”32 

The  study  of  the  factors  discussed  above  shows  that  the  ground  for 
the  Maharaja’s  removal  had  been  prepared  much  earlier;  infact  right  from  the 
days  when  he  occupied  the  throne.  The  abdication  of  Maharaja  Ripudaman 
Singh  was  not  voluntary.  Infact  he  was  forcefully  removed  from  the 
administration  of  Nabha  State.  His  independent  nature  and  the  hallow  of 
personality  that  the  Maharaja  had  come  to  acquire  was  an  eye-sore  to  the 
British  is  evident  from  an  important  line  in  the  report,  “Ever  since  the  Maharaja 
of  Nabha  succeeded  his  father,  the  Government  of  India  have  had  abundant 
proof  that  the  whole  policy  of  the  state  has  been  dominated  by  his 
personality.”33 


30.  File  No.  298,  Nabha  Records,  PSA. 

3 1 . File  No.  18,  Nabha  Records,  PSA. 

32.  File  No.  628-3-P/I923,  Foreign  Political,  NAI. 

33.  File  No. 298,  Nabha  Records,  PSA. 
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Krishan  Lai  Sachdeva* 

In  this  paper,  I propose  to  briefly  give  an  account  of  those  cities  of 
present  Punjab,  Haryana,  and  Himachal  Pradesh,  which  were  established  by 
the  Britishers  between  1803  till  their  departure  in  1947.  I wish  to  throw  some 
light  on  Ambala  Cantonment,  Bhiwani,  Bukloh,  Dalhousie,  Dharmsala, 
Dughshai,  Ferozepur  Cantonment,  Gurgaon  Cantonment,  Hansi  Cantonment, 
Hoshiarpur  Cantonment,  Jalandhar  Cantonment,  Kalka,  Karnal  Cantonment, 
Kartarpur  Cantonment,  Kasauli,  Ludhiana  Cantonment,  Nakodar  Cantonment, 
Phillour,  Rewari  Cantonment,  Sanawar,  Shimla,  Sirsa,  Solan  abnd  Subatho. 
Some  future  scholar  may  supplement  this  list  by  adding  a few  more  names.  It 
is  true  that  some  of  the  cantonments  were  abandoned  owing  to  unhealthiness 
of  the  stations  or  the  changes  of  political  situation  like  advancement  of  the 
British  frontiers  after  their  foundation. 

Motives  of  the  Britishers 

There  were  many  motives  behind  the  establishment  of  new  cities,  but 
three  appeared  to  be  the  dominated  one.  Firstly  it  was  defence,  the  second 
was  the  view  point  of  health.  As  many  British  officers  and  soldiers  fell  ill  and 
many  times  their  illness  proved  fatal,1  therefore  an  attempt  was  made  to  find 
out  those  hill  stations,  whose  climate  tallied  with  that  of  some  cities  of  England. 
In  the  records  of  the  Punjab  Government,  there  is  a lengthy  correspondence 
which  shows  that  the  weather  of  Subatho  near  Shimla  was  found  to  be  like 
London.2  Therefore  Shimla  (near  Subatho)  became  the  summer  capital  of 
India.  Similarly  other  hill  stations  like  Dalhousie,  Dharmsala,  Solan, 
Subatho,Kasauli  and  Sanawar  became  new  centres  of  stay  during  the  summer 
months.  Third  motive  was  commercial.  They  wanted  to  establish  or  revive 
old  centres  for  commerce.  Cities  like  Bhiwani  and  Sirsa  were  established  with 
this  motive. 

* Jalandhar. 

1.  Philip  Davis,  Splendours  of  the  Raj(  British  Architecture  in  India  1660-1947),  Dass 
Media,  New  Delhi,  1985,  p.122. 

2.  Punjab  Government  Records  (Volume  I),  Delhi  Residency  and  Agency,  Lahore,  .1911, 
p.143 
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Cantonments 

The  foundation  of  cantonments  was  directly  linked  with  external  and  internal 
threats. 

Threat  of  foreign  invasions 

1.  French  Danger  : Relations  of  England  with  France  had  not  been 
cordial  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Three  Carnatic  wars  were  the  outcome 
of  strained  relations  between  these  two  European  powers.  The  French 
revolution  and  rise  of  Napoleon  led  to  a number  of  wars  between  these  two 
countries.  During  the  period  of  Lord  Wellesley  (1799-  1804),  French  threat 
was  considered  to  be  a major  problem  before  the  British  statesmen  of  this 
period.  Battle  of  Nile,  French  invasion  of  Russia  and  battle  of  Waterloo  had 
some  impact  on  Indian  history.3 

2.  Afghan  Threat : Successors  of  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali  remained  another 
source  of  worry  during  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.4 

3.  Russian  Threat  : Russian  advancement  in  central  Asia  towards 
Afghanistan  became  the  cause  of  first  Anglo-  Afghan  war  (1839-42)5  and 
second  Afghan  war  (1876-78).  The  policy  of  masterly  inactivity  (instead  of 
forward  policy)  also  implied  that  defence  must  be  strengthened  in  India  itself.6 

4.  German  Threat  : Under  Willam-II,  German  imperialism  touched 
new  heights.  Strengthening  of  German  navy  and  Berl  in-Bagdad  railway  projects 
endangered  British  Empire.  During  First  and  Second  world  wars,  England  and 
Germany  fought  against  one  another.  Thus,  the  German  imperialism  was  a 
direct  change  to  British  imperialism. 

5.  Japanese  Danger  : From  1 930,  the  power  of  Japan  began  to  increase 
with  a great  speed.  Japan  became  a part  of  axis  power  and  succeeded  in 
invading  eastern  parts  of  India.  Thus,  upto  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War, 
Japan  posed  a serious  threat  to  the  British  Indian  Empire.  Therefore  various 
cantonments  in  whole  of  India  had  to  be  strengthened.  . 

Internal  Problems  : Upto  1802,  the  British  Empire  in  India  was  at 
some  distance  from  the  Punjab.  But  the  British  success  in  the  Anglo-  Maratha 
war  (1803-04)  led  to  the  occupation  of  Delhi  and  some  areas  of  modern  Haryana, 
(a)  Problem  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  and  his  successors  : The 

3.  S.P.Sen,  The  French  in  India  1 763-1 81 6,  Munshi  Ram  Manohar  Lai,  New  Delhi, 
Second  Edition,  1973,  p.  541. 

4.  Birendra  Verma,  English  East  India  Company  and  the  Afghans , 1757-1800,  p.x. 

5.  B.D.  Basu,  India  under  the  British  Crown,  R.C.  Chatterjee,  Calcutta,  1933,  p.  216. 

6.  Dharam  Pal  Dr.,  The  Administration  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  (1864-1869),  Minerva  Book 
Depot,  Simla,  1952,  p.  202. 
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Britishers  then  faced  a challenge  from  the  rising  power  of  Maharaja  Ranjit 
Singh.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  a number  of  cantonments  at  Karnal, 
Ambala  and  Ludhiana.  Then  their  success  in  first  Anglo-  Sikh  war  (1 845-46) 
led  to  the  annexation  of  Jalandhar  Doab.  Then  cantonments  were  established 
in  Jalandhar,  Nakodar  and  Kartarpur.  After  the  annexation  of  Punjab,  Afghan 
problem  and  the  Russian  threat  compelled  them  to  maintain  cantonment  of 
Jalandhar.  It  was  also  necessary  to  give  support  of  military  to  the  newly 
established  British  rule  in  the  Punjab. 

(b)  Problem  of  Rajput  States  : In  1803,  the  Rajput  states  had  their 
separate  entity.  It  was  in  the  period  of  Lord  Hasting(  1813-23)  that  these 
came  under  British  paramountcy. 7 The  British  set  backs  in  Bharatpur  in  1804- 
05  also  compelled  them  to  establish  and  maintain  cantonments  in  Rewari  and 
Gurgaon.8  The  establishment  of  their  control  over  Ajmer  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  establish  their  military  bases  in  Rajputana  itself  in  addition  to 
the  Delhi  territory. 

Foundation  of  Cantonments  in  Present  Haryana 

A number  of  cantonments  were  established  in  this  region.  Some  of 
these  were:- 

1.  Gurgaon  : This  place  was  first  occupied  by  some  troops  of  cavalry, 
who  were  posted  to  watch  the  army  of  Begam  Samru  of  Sardhana,9  whose 
principal  cantonment  was  at  the  village  of  Jharsa,  a mile  to  the  south  east. 10 

2.  Rewari  : Walter  Hamilton  wrote  in  1818  “the  military  cantonments 
are  three  miles  distant  from  the  town  and  usually  accompanied  three  Battalions 
of  Infantry.”11  This  cantonment  was  at  Bharawas  village  and  had  been 
established  in  1 803, 12  after  the  treaty  of  Surge  Anjengaum  and  formed  a frontier 
post  until  1816,  when  on  the  cession  of  Ajmer  territory,  it  was  moved  to 
Nasirabad.13 


7.  K.K.Sehgal,  Rajasthan  District  Gazetteer,  Bhartpur,  Government  of  Rajasthan,  Jaipur, 
1971,  p.  70. 

8.  Maya  Ram,  Rajasthan  District  Gazetteer,  Alwar,  Jaipur,  1968,  p.59. 

9.  Mahendra  Narain  Sharma  Dr.,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Begam  Samru  ofSardhana(A.D. 
1750-1836),  Vibha  Prakashan,  Sahibabad,  1985,  p.  19;  Gurgaon  Gazetteer,  p.245. 

10.  Gurgaon  Gazetteer. 

1 1 . Walter  Hamilton,  Geographical,  Statistical  and  Historical  Description  of  Hindostan 
and  the  Adjacent  Countries , 2nd  Original  Edition,  1 820  (Reprint),  Orient  Publishers, 
Delhi,  1971,  Vol.  I,  p.424. 

12.  Sidney  G.  Owen,  A Selection  From  The  Dispatches  Treaties  and  Other  Papers  to  the 
Marquess  of  Wellesley,  Oxford  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1877,  pp.  417-423. 

13.  Gurgaon  Gazetteer,  p.  244. 
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3.  Karnal  : on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  between  Delhi  and  Ambala,  a 
cantonment  was  established.  It  was,  for  some  time,  the  British  Frontier  station 
and  a strong  force  of  troops  was  kept  here.14  Thornton  wrote,  “North  of  the 
town  (Karnal)  and  adjoining  it,  is  a cantonment  of  British  troops.  On  February 
16,  1837,  the  British  Commander-in-Chief  was  met  by  General  Duncan, 
Commanding  Officer  of  Karnal  Brigade  and  on  the  next  day,  there  was  a 
review  of  the  troops.15  General  Duncan  was  living  in  the  house,  which  had 
been  constructed  for  General  Sir  David  Ochterlony.  On  the  gradual  extension 
of  British  power  towards  the  Sutlej  and  the  Punjab,  it  was  abandoned  in  1841. 16 

4.  Ambala  : Ambala  cantonment  is  a big  military  cantonment.  It  was 
laid  out  in  1843  and  covered  7,200  acres.  David  Ross  wrote  in  1883,  “the 
shape  is  an  oblong  running  from  north-east  to  south-  west.  The  garrison 
consists  of  three  batteries  of  artillery,  a regiment  of  European  and  the  native 
infantry.  The  European  lines  and  barracks  are  on  the  north-  west  and  east,  the 
native  infantry  on  the  south.  In  the  centre  is  St.  Paul’s  Church,  a handsome 
semi-gothic  structure  capable  of  seating  1 ,000  persons.  There  are  two  others, 
Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic.  In  the  Sadar  bazar  is  small  Church  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Indian  Christian  population  and  a mission  church  and 
school  in  connection  with  the  American  Presbyterian  Society.  Each  division 
of  the  garrison  has  its  own  bazaar  and  accommodation  for  Indian  servants 
and  camp-followers.  The  Sadar  bazaar  is  large  and  well  arranged  and  contains 
a population  of  nearly  40,700;  close  by  are  the  race  course  and  the  cemetery. 
Near  the  Church  and  the  Mall  is  a garden  with  a band  stand,  and  between  the 
race  course  and  the  native  (Indian)  cavalry  lines  the  Pagey  park,  which  is  well 
laid  out,  and  ornamented  with  five  banyan  trees.” 

The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  Masonic  hall,  the  Sirhind  club, 
situated  on  the  mall;  the  public  library,  post  office  and  the  commissioner’s 
kutcherry,  near  paget  park.  There  are  three  good  hotels  and  a dak  bungalow.17 

Protection  from  floods  : The  cantonment  was  formerly  flooded 
periodically  by  the  overflow  of  the  Tangri  Nadi  River.  To  prevent  this,  a long 
bandh  was  constructed,  but  since  its  completion  the  wells  have  dried  up  and 


14.  Edward  Thornton,  A Gazetteer  of  the  Territories  under  The  Government  of  the  East 
India  Company  (First  published  1858),  Reprint,  Delhi,  Low  Price,  1993,  p.  344. 

15.  Henry  Edward  Fane,  Five  Years  in  India,  Vol.  1(  Reprint),  Language  Department, 
Patiala,  1970,  pp.  57-58. 

16.  David  Ross,  The  Land  of  The  Five  Rivers  and  Sindh,  ( Original  edition  1883),  Language 
Department,  Patiala,  Reprint,  1970,  p.24. 

17.  Ibid.,  p.  231. 
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the  garrison  for  which  Ambala  was  remarkable,  have  suffered  considerably.18 
New  works  are  being  constructed  which,  it  is  believed,  will  supply  all  the 
water  required  for  this  favourable  station.”19 

Hostile  View  : On  the  other  hand  T.D.L.  who  visited  Ambala 
Cantonment  on  February  6,  1852  was  not  happy  to  see  it.  He  wrote,  “I  was 
disappointed  with  Ambala  cantonment,  which  is  four  miles  from  the  city.” 

5.  Hansi  : It  was  the  capital  of  George  Thomas  for  some  time.  After 
the  Battle  of  Delhi  on  September  13,  1803,  it  was  made  a British  cantonment 
for  many  years,  A company  of  local  levies  was  stationed  there.  In  1857,  these 
levies  took  part  in  the  revolt.  They  murdered  some  Europeans  and  joined 
hands  with  local  Rajput  tribes.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Britishers  decided 
not  to  maintain  this  cantonment  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt.20 
Cantonments  in  Modern  Punjab 

1.  Ludhiana  Cantonment  : Sir  David  Ochterlony  had  occupied  this 
place  in  1 809.  By  the  treaty  of  1 809,  Sutlej  became  the  boundary  line  between 
the  Britishers  and  the  Sikhs.  Thus,  Ludhiana  became  the  British  Military  outpost 
across  Sutlej.  Cantonment  in  this  place  was  maintained  up  to  1854. 21  A most 
severe  hurricane  visited  Ludhiana  on  the  20th  May,  1 846,  which  caused  great 
loss  of  life  and  the  total  destruction  of  the  European  barracks,  which  were 
badly  built  of  unsound  material.  About  200  souls,  principally  women  and 
children  of  the  50th  regiment  were  killed.  Most  of  the  soldiers  and  husbands 
were  in  the  field  at  the  time  of  loss  of  life  would  have  been  much  greater.  The 
graves  in  the  cemetery  to  the  west  of  the  cantonment.  After  the  end  of  two 
Sikh  wars  and  the  annexation  of  whole  of  the  Punjab  and  the  establishment  of 
cantonment  in  Jalandhar,  it  was  decided  to  abandon  cantonment  of  Ludhiana. 
T.D.L.  had  visited  Ludhiana  cantonment  on  14th  February  1 852  and  had 
observed,  “on  account  of  the  unhealthy  situation,  the  Honourable  East  Indian 
Company  are  gradually  abandoning  it  as  a situation;  it  struck  me  that  if  they 
do  not  soon  quit  it,  it  will  quit  the  troops.  For  both  Bungalows  and  walls  are 
crumbling  to  decay.”22 

2.  PhiHour  Cantonment : Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  had  built  a fort  and 
cantonment  at  this  place  in  1 807.  After  the  annexation  of  the  Jalandhar  Doab, 
the  Britishers  decided  to  make  use  of  this  place  as  a cantonment.  The  fort, 

18.  Ibid.,  p.  232. 

19.  T.D.L.,  A Narrative  of  the  Journey  through  India,  Westminister,  1 837,  p.  87. 

20.  David  Ross,  p.  298,  Hissar  Gazetteer,  p.  244. 

21.  Ibid.,  p.  223. 

22.  T.D.L.,  p.  88. 
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which  is  conspicuous  by  its  large  barbican,  was  an  important  artillery  arsenal 
and  magazine.23  The  Indian  soldiers  of  the  place  joined  hands  with  the  rebels 
in  the  revolt  of  1857.  Then  the  Britishers  decided  not  to  use  it  as  a cantonment 
any  longer. 

3.  Jalandhar  Cantonment  : There  is  a Jalandhar  cantonment  railway 
station,  which  is  at  a distance  of  three  miles  from  railway  station  of  Jalandhar 
city.  The  cantonment  was  built  in  1846  on  the  annexation  of  the  Jalandhar 
doab.24  It  covers  an  area  of  7.5  square  miles.  It  had  a population  of  9,500  in 
1881.  The  cantonment  usually  contained  one  European  regiment,  one  battery 
of  artillery.  One  regiment  of  native  infantry,  and  a small  detachment  of  native 
cavalry  from  Ambala.  It  was  the  army  sent  from  Jalandhar  cantonment,  which 
opened  fire  on  the  people  in  Jallianwala  Bagh.  This  event  has  been  given  in 
great  detail  by  various  scholars,  who  have  written  on  Jallianwala  bagh  massacre 
(like  V.N.Datta  and  Dr.  Raja  Ram).  A European  scholar  has  brought  a well 
documented  work  called  ‘Butcher  of  Amritsar’. 

4.  Hoshiarpur  Cantonment  : The  Sikhs  maintained  here  a large 
cantonment,  which  was  kept  up  by  the  British,  for  some  time  after  the 
annexation  of  the  Punjab.25 

5.  Cantonment  in  Nakodar  : A cantonment  was  built  here  in  1846,  but 
it  was  abandoned  in  1854  as  whole  of  Punjab  had  been  annexed.26 

6.  Cantonment  in  Kartarpur  : A cantonment  was  established  here  in 
1846,  but  it  was  abandoned  in  1854. 27 

7.  Ferozepur  Cantonment  : David  Ross  wrote  in  1883,  “ Firozpur 
cantonment  has  a population  of  18,000.  There  are  two  regiments  and  two 
batteries  of  artillery  stationed  here.lt  was  the  chief  arsenal  for  northern  India, 
well  stored  with  ammunition  of  war  and  therefore  a place  of  considerable 

importance.  The  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved In  1857,  two  native 

regiments  revolted.  They  plundered  and  destroyed  some  buildings  of  the 
cantonment.  But  the  presence  of  the  British  regiment  and  some  European 
artillerymen,  the  arsenal  and  magazine,  however  were  saved.28 

Like  Jalandhar  cantonment,  Ferozpur  cantonment  is  at  present,  a very 
flourishing  urban  centre.  Although  its  nearness  to  Pakistan,  has  retarded  its 

23.  David  Ross,  p.  227. 

24.  Ibid.,  p.  212. 

25.  Ibid.,  p.  203. 

26.  Baldev  Raj  Sharma,  Punjab  Gazetteer,  Jalandhar , Revenue  Department  of  Punjab 
Government,  Chandigarh,  1980,  p.  43. 

27.  Ibid. 

28.  David  Ross,  p.  116. 
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steady  progress  to  some  extent, yet  the  strategic  importance  of  it  as  a military 
station  has  added  to  its  usefulness. 

Cantonments  in  Himachal  Pradesh 

Gurkhas  of  Nepal  had  created  some  problem  for  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh, 
which  led  to  his  occupation  of  Kangra.  The  Britishers  fought  a war  against 
them  in  1814.29  Therefore,  some  cantonments  were  established  in  this  hilly 
region.  Health  consideration  of  British  officers  and  soldiers  also  contributed 
to  the  establishment  of  some  cantonments  in  the  Simla  Hill  states.  Some  of 
these  cantpnments  may  be  mentioned  here  : 

1.  Bukloh  : It  is  a military  station  for  Gurkh'as.30  It  is  on  the  route  from 
Pathankot  to  Dalhousie. 

2.  Dughshai  : It  is  at  a distance  of  ten  miles  from  Kalka.  This  military 
cantonment  is  at  a height  of  5,000  feet.  It  was  established  in  1842.  It  was 
generally  occupied  by  one  European  battalion.31 

3.  Kasauli  : Kasauli  is  at  a height  of  6,070  feet  from  the  sea  level.32  It 
is  the  first  hill  station,  one  sees  when  one  approaches  the  Simla  hills.  It  was 
developed  as  a cantonment  over  20  years  after  the  British  established  at  Simla 
(1845  A.D.)  It  is  at  a distance  of  35  kilometer  from  Kalka  and  40  miles  from 
Chandigarh.  A Military  Cantonment  Board  takes  care  of  this  hill  station.  Many 
civilians  have  also  built  their  houses  here.  There  are  a number  of  hotels  here 
also.33 

4.  Solan  : It  was  acquired  in  1863  for  a rifle  range.  It  had  a small 
cantonment.  Usually  three  companies  of  troops  occupied  this  place.34 

5.  Subatho  : It  stands  at  the  height  of  4,500  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It 
has  been  held  as  a military  post  since  1815-16,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the 
British  on  the  close  of  the  Gurkha  War.33  British  commander-in-chief  visited 
the  place  in  1838,  who  remarked,  “ There  is  a goorca(  Gurkha) 

battalion The  men  of  the  corps  are  generally  mountaineers  from  the 

Nepaul  (Nepal)  hills.”36 

29.  James  Mill  and  H.H.  Wilson,  The  History  of  British  India,  Fifth  Edition,  London, 
James  Madden,  1858,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  59. 

30.  David  Ross,  p.  204. 

31.  Ibid.,  p.  233. 

32.  Gillian  Wright,  Hill  Stations  of  India,  Twin  Age  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong,  1991,  p.  109. 

33.  The  Tribune,  Chandigarh,  dated  10lh  August,  2008,  A Spectrum,  p.  10,  Article  by 
Major  Himmat  Singh,  Kasauli 's  Changing  Ambience. 

34.  David  Ross,  p.  236. 

35.  Ibid.,  p.  235. 

36.  Fane,  Vol.  I,  p.  102. 
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A number  of  above  stated  cantonments  are  in  existence  today  and  have 
developed  as  great  urban  centres,  like  Ambala,  Jalandhar,  Ferozpur,  Kasauli, 
Solan  etc.  Of  course,  a few  were  abandoned  as  these  were  found  to  be  very 
unhealthy  for  Europeans  like  Ludhiana.  Others  were  abandoned  as  they  lost 
their  strategic  importance  owing  to  the  submission  of  hostile  powers  like 
Gurgaon  and  Rewari.  Some  were  abandoned  as  some  of  the  soldiers  located 
there  had  taken  part  in  the  revolt  of  1 857  and  had  killed  their  European  officers 
like  Hansi  and  Phi  Hour. 

Foundation  or  Revival  of  some  Places  owing  to  their  commercial 
importance 

1.  Bhiwani : Although  an  ancient  place,  yet  it  was  an  insignificant  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  claimed  in  an  early  edition  of  Hisar 
Gazetteer,  “that  the  city  is  said  to  be  a creation  of  the  British  at  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century,  when  the  Delhi  territory  came  under  British  possession. 
At  that  time,  Dadri  ( Charkhi)  was  a more  important  centre.  In  1817,  William 
Fraser,  selected  the  site  of  the  village  for  site  of  a mandi  or  the  market.37  As 
the  Nawab  had  imposed  many  taxes  on  the  traders,  the  traders  welcomed  the 
establishment  of  a market,  where  there  were  no  taxes.  Thus  the  popularity  of 
Bhiwani  as  a trade  centre  attracted  a large  number  of  traders.  In  this  manner, 
its  growth  and  development  took  place. 

2.  Sirsa  : Famine  of  San  Chalisa  (Samvatl840  or  A.D.  1783)  had 
completely  ruined  this  city.  In  1837,  the  site  of  the  town  of  Sirsa  , once  a 
populous  and  flourishing  city  was  wholly  deserted.  There  was  no  village,  not 
even  a single  inhabited  hut.  Captain  Throsby,  who  was  appointed  Superintendent 
of  Bhutty  Territories  in  1837,  called  a meeting  of  the  merchants  in  1838  and 
promised  to  give  them  many  facilities.  The  town  was  laid  out.38  A square 
crossed  by  Broad  streets  at  right  angles  to  each  other  was  planned.  After 
some  years,  it  became  a flourishing  city. 

Development  of  Hill  Stations 

111  health  led  to  the  death  of  a large  number  of  officers  and  soldiers. 
Therefore,  the  British  authorities  seriously  thought  to  establish  a large  number 
of  hill  stations.  Between  1815  and  1947,  The  British  created  over  eighty  hill 
stations  on  the  lower  mountain  ranges  of  India  at  levels  varying  between  4,000 
and  8,000  feet  above  sea  level.39  They  provided  rest  and  recreation  for  great 
urban  centres  of  European  population.  The  foot  hills  of  the  Himalayas  contain 

37.  Hissar  Gazetteer,  p.  250. 

38.  Ibid.,  p.  233. 

39.  Philip  Davis,  Splendours  of  the  Raj,  p.  1 1 1 . 
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the  largest  number.  Simla,  Mussoorie,  Nainital,  Murree  and  Dalhousie  were 
among  the  most  favourites.  A reference  is  being  given  to  some  of  them. 

1.  Dharmsala  : It  is  about  6,500  feet  above  sea  level  and  an  old  Hindu 
temple  is  there.  There  is  a small  cantonment  for  troops.  Lord  Elgin,  Viceroy 
of  India,  who  died  in  1867,  is  buried  in  the  Church  Yard.  This  place  is  very 
near  to  Kangra.40 

2.  Kalka  : The  height  of  this  place  is  only  2,270  feet  above  sea  level. 
Its  population  in  1911  was  5,938.  The  area  was  acquired  in  1846  by  the  British. 
The  town  of  Kalka  as  it  now  stands  did  not  exist  then  (1846).  Its  importance 
increased  when  Simla  became  a popular  hill  station.41  With  the  opening  of 
Kalka  Simla  railway  in  1903,  its  importance  was  greatly  enhanced.  It  became 
a great  trade  centre. 

3.  Sanawar  : The  Lawrence  Royal  Military  School  (Popularly  called 
Sanawar  Public  School)  is  located  near  Kasauli.  It  was  founded  by  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  in  1847. 42  There  was  a separate  girls’  school  and  also  a training 
college  for  European  school  masters.  Thus,  it  has  a big  campus.  In  the 
beginning,  it  was  meant  for  European  boys,  but  now  many  Indian  students 
receive  education  of  high  quality  here. 

4.  Dalhousie  : Dalhousie  was  named  after  the  name  of  Lord  Dalhousie 
(Governor-General  of  India  in  1849-56)  in  1851.  The  ruler  of  Chamba  was 
asked  for  land  to  build  a sanatorium.  In  1853,  four  hills  were  transferred  to 
the  Government  of  India.  In  1866,  a fifth  hill  was  acquired  for  a cantonment. 

This  site  had  originally  been  selected  by  Lord  Napier  in  1851.  By  1860’s 
it  was  a flourishing  hill  station.  Non-  official  elite  of  Punjab  especially  from 
Lahore  came  in  large  numbers.  Many  buildings  were  constructed  in  this  hill 
station.  David  Ross  thought  that  Dalhousie  was  better  than  Murree  and  Simla. 
He  wrote,  “A  comparison  is  commonly  drawn  between  Dalhousie,  Murree 
and  Simla;  but  Dalhousie  is  in  many  respects  more  charming  than  either  of 
those  more  fashionable  place.  Here  the  snow  clad  mountains  approach  a spur 
on  which  Dalhousie  itself  stands,  while  at  Murree  and  Simla,  they  are  at  a 
great  distance,  and  from  only  the  background  of  the  panorama.  Immediately 
above  Dalhousie  to  the  east  stands  the  granite  peak  of  Dainkund,  more  than 
9,000  feet  high,  which  is  covered  with  pink  forests  and  capped  with  snow  far 
into  the  summer  months.  Beyond  this  again  are  the  peaks  of  the  Dhola-dhar, 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  shutting  in  the  Kangra  valley  on  the  north  and 


40.  David  Ross,  p.  219. 

41.  Ambala  Gazetteer,  pp.  139-140. 

42.  Ibid.,  pp.  140-141. 
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stretching  into  Kullu.  Murree  is  a very  pretty  station,  but  does  not  possess  the 
beautiful  scenery  which  is  characteristic  of  Dalhousie.”43 

In  1 853,  four  hills,  Kathlog,  Portrey,  Dehra  and  Bakrota  were  transferred 
to  the  Government  of  India  against  the  annual  payment  of  Rs.  2,000  to  Chamba 
state.44 

Now  it  is  a very  flourishing  hill  station.  Many  freedon  fighters  had 
visited  this  station.  Sardar  Ajit  Singh  (Uncle  of  Sardar  Bhagat  Singh)  and  Neta 
Ji  Subhash  Chander  Bose  visited  it.  There  is  a memorial  to  Sardar  Ajit  Singh. 

5.  Simla  : Simla  was  the  summer  capital  of  British  Government  of 
India  until  the  end  of  their  rule  in  1947. 

History  of  its  foundation  and  expansion 

The  hill  principally  occupied  by  Simla  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1815- 
16,  at  the  termination  of  the  Gurkha  war.  It  is  situated  at  a height  of  7,000  feet 
above  sea  level. 

Two  of  the  three  temporary  cottages  were  erected  in  1819-21,  but  not 
until  1 822  was  a permanent  house  built.  Officers  from  Ambala  and  neighbouring 
cantonments  quickly  followed  this  example.  By  1 826,  the  new  settlement  had 
acquired  a reputation  for  salubrity  and  a cool  and  temperate  climate. 

The  first  Governor-General  to  visit  Simla  was  Lord  Amherst  in  the  hot 

season  of  1827 Soon  Viceroys  with  their  staff  began  to  come  from  Calcutta 

every  year.  The  growth  of  Simla  was  consequently  very  rapid.  It  had  increased 
from  30  houses  in  1830  to  200  in  1866.  John  Lawrence  officially  made  Simla 
as  a summer  capital.  In  1881,  its  population  in  summer  was  16,000  of  whom 
1,600  were  Europeans.45 

Some  of  its  major  Buildings  : A large  number  of  buildings  were 
constructed  during  the  British  or  colonial  period  and  most  of  them  are  being 
used  as  Government  offices  and  some  are  housing  offices  of  the  Indian  army. 
Some  of  them  may  be  enumerated  here. 

1.  Annandale.  2.  Auckland  House.  3.  Barnes  Court.  4.  Bishop  Cotton 
School.  5.  Bollfagugnt.  6.  Christ  Church.  7.  Cricket  Ground.  8.  Gaity  Theatre. 
9.  Gordon  Castle.  10.  Hotel(old)  Cecil.  1 1.  Hotel  Clarke.  12.  Kennedy  House. 
13.  The  Mall  Road.  14.  The  Municipal  Library.  15.  Observatory  House. 
16.  Post  Office.  17.Ripon  Hospital.  18.  Roman  Cathedac  Church.  19.  Scandal 
Point.  20.  Secretariat.  21.  Snow  Down  (The  residence  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief).  22.  Stirling  Castle.  23.  Summer  Hill  Buildings.  24.  Telegraph  Office. 

43.  David  Ross,  p.  202. 

44.  Gillain  Wright,  Hills,  pp.  58-59. 

45.  David  Ross,  p.  236. 
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25.  Viceregal  Lodge  (Now  it  is  being  used  as  Institute  of  Advanced  Studies 
and  26.  Some  Villas.  Photographs  of  these  buildings  have  been  given  in  the 
book  ‘Splendours  of  the  Raj’  by  Philip  Davis  and  ‘Hill  Stations  of  India’,  by 
Gillian  Wright. 

Praise  of  Simla  by  contemporary  Visitors 

Emily  Eden,  sister  of  Lord  Auckland  wrote,  “Well,  it  is  really  worth  all 

trouble  (of  coming  over  to  trouble).  Such  a beautiful  place Views  only 

too  lovely,  deep  valleys  on  the  drawing  room  side  of  (Governor-  General’s 
house)  to  the  west....  You  (her  sister)  may  be  quite  comfortable  about  our 
health  as  far  as  climate  goes;  it  is  quite  perfection,  and  altogether  the  Himalayas 
are  sweet  pretty  hills.”46 

Sir  Fane  also  expressed  similar  views.  He  wrote,  “This  mountain  station 
has  now  been  for  many  years  established  and  every  year  proves  its  advantages 
add  to  its  popularity.  It  is  something  more  than  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  rainy  season,  which  begins  about  the 
middle  of  June  and  ends  in  early  September,  a more  delicious  climate  can  not 
be.”47 

Praise  of  some  places  and  buildings 

The  travellers  have  paid  glowing  tribute  to  some  of  the  places. 

Anand  Dale  : “It  is  beautiful  valley,  about  two  miles  off,  full  of  large 

pine  trees Annandale  is  a thick  grove  of  fir  trees,  which  no  sun  can 

efface.”  Many  big  functions  like  fancy  fairs  and  horse  races  were  held  here. 
Emily  Eden  gives  an  account  of  such  fairs  and  functions.48 

Jaiko  Hill : Emily  Eden  wrote,  “ Governor-  general  Lord  Auckland  and 
I (Emily  Eden)  took  such  a nice  ride  yesterday,  around  the  highest  mountain 
to  which  is  given  the  sublime  name  of  Jacko.”49 

Commander-in-Chief’s  House  : Fane  spoke  very  highly  about  the 
house  of  the  commander-in-chief’s  house.  He  wrote,  “My  chiefs  house  is 
perhaps  the  best  in  Simla.”50 

Viceregal  Lodge  : (Now  the  Centre  for  Advanced  Studies)  - This 
building  was  constructed  during  the  period  of  Lord  Dufferin,  though  some 
additions  and  improvements  also  took  place  in  latter  years.  Lord  Lady  Dufferin 


46.  Emily  Eden,  Up  The  Country — Letters  written  to  her  Sister  from  the  Upper  Provinces 
of  India,  edited  by  Edward  Thomson,  Oxford,  1937,  p.  1 25 . 

47.  Fane,  p.  100. 

48.  Emily  Eden,  pp.  167,  170. 

49.  Ibid.,  p.  125. 

50.  Fane,  Vol.  I,  p.  104. 
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wrote  about  it  in  the  following  manner.  She  wrote  ( Simla,  July  15,  1888), 
“the  house,  too,  now  that  it  approaches  completion,  looks  so  well  and  perhaps 
this  is  a good  opportunity  to  give  you  some  idea  of  it.  The  entrance  hall  is  a 
great  feature  of  it.  The  stair  case  goes  up  from  it,  and  there  are  some  pillars 
dividing  it  from  a wide  corridor  leading  to  the  top  of  the  house,  three  storeys. 
This  gives  an  appearance  of  space  and  height,  which  is  very  grand.  The  corridor 
opens  into  the  Ball  room  with  a large  arc;  and  a similar  arc  at  one  end  of  the 
ball  room  opens  into  the  drawing  room,  which  is  a lovely  room,  furnished 
with  gold  and  brown  silks  and  with  large  bow  windows,  and  a small  round 
tower  recess  off  it.”  51 

British  Social  Life  : They  held  functions  like  horse  races,  fancy 
bazaars,  ball  room  dances  and  dinner  parties.  Emily  Eden  gives  an  account  of 
a fancy  fair.  Savings  of  this  fair  were  given  for  opening  a hospital.52  Lady 
Dufferin  gives  an  account  of  dinner  parties,  which  were  arranged  in  the  house 
of  the  Viceroy.  She  wrote,  “During  our  season  in  the  country,  we  had  twelve 
big  dinners,  guests,  irrespective  of  our  household,  being  from  25-50  in  number; 
twenty  nine  small  dinners  with  from  6-15  guests;  one  state  ball,  one  fancy 
ball,  one  children’s  fancy  ball  six  dances  of  about  250  people  each,  two  garden 
parties  and  two  evening  parties.  The  total  number  of  entertainments  was  54 
and  the  number  of  invited  guests  who  actually  did  dine  was  644.  Horse  races 
were  also  held.  The  Simla  race  began  on  5th  June,  1888.”53 

Female  Society  : Dancing  and  singing  was  quite  common.54  Emily 
Eden  mentions  one  Mrs.R.,  Who  could  sing  equally  well  in  five  languages, 
French,  English,  German,  Italian  and  Hindustani.  She  refers  to  three  beautiful 
women.55  She  wrote,  three  of  the  ladies  were  really  pretty,  but  the  odd  thing 
is  that  Mrs.  R.,  the  plain  one  looked  the  best  of  all,  and  sat  like  a statue.  It  was 
a pretty  sight.56  She  also  praises  the  beauty  of  a seventeen  year  old  lady  (Lola 
Montez),  who  latter  on  became  a courtesan  of  King  Ludwing  of  Bavaria.57 
Modern  European  scholars  have  given  her  biographical  sketch. 


51.  Marchioness  Of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  Our  Viceregal  life  in  India(  Selections  from  Journals 
1884-88)  in  two  volumes,  London,  John  Murrey,  Vo'l.  II,  p.  294. 

52.  Emily  Eden,  p.  161. 

53.  Dufferin,  Vol.  II,  p.  171. 

54.  Emily  Eden,  p.  303. 

55.  Ibid.,  p.  288. 

56.  Ibid.,  p.  316. 

57.  Gillian  Wright,  Hill  Stations  in  India,  p.  115. 
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Kalka-Simla  Railway  : A mountain  railway  was  an  outstanding  feat  of 
engineering.  Its  cost  was  more  than  one  million  pounds.  There  are  102  tunnels 
and  869  bridges.  The  line  passes  through  twenty  railway  stations.58  The  largest 
tunnel  is  of  3,753  feet  long.  It  was  designed  by  H.S.  Harington.  It  was  opened 
in  1903.  The  train  carries  more  than  3,  50,000  passengers  every  year.  The 
opening  of  the  railway  made  the  journey  to  Simla  quite  comfortable  and  the 
popularity  of  Simla  as  hill  station  increased  immensely. 

Conclusion  : Although  the  motive  of  the  Britishers  for  establishing 
cantonments, commercial  towns  and  hill  stations  were  their  own  defence  needs, 
commercial  interests  and  preventing  of  deaths  of  their  officers  and  soldiers 
owing  to  the  climate  of  India,  yet  many  of  the  places  built  by  them  like  Simla, 
Dalhousie,  Solan,  Sirsa,  Bhiwani,  Ambala  cantonment,  Jalandhar  cantonment 
and  Ferozpur  cantonment  are  flourishing  urban  centres  in  the  present  Himachal 
Pradesh,  Haryana  and  Punjab. 


58.  Ibid.,  pp.  104-05. 


SIKH  NARRATIVES  ON  BRITISH  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS 
INDIANS  IN  THE  ARMY 

Amril  Varsha  Gandhi* 

Participation  of  Indians  in  the  British  army  has  adequately  drawn  interest 
of  historians  as  the  subject  provides  a true  insight  to  the  policies  of  colonizing 
India.  The  unfolding  of  the  British  attitude  has  raised  more  suspicions  against 
the  British  and  reflected  mutual  anguish  and  hatred  between  Indians  and  the 
British.  If  Indian  recruitment  was  a fulfillment  of  the  British  need  to  pursue 
their  imperialist  designs  of  extending  their  empire  it  fulfilled  Indians’  need  to 
acquaint  with  the  aliens  as  well.  However  the  dichotomy  is  that  the  mutual 
fulfillment  created  a void  in  their  relationship  in  context  of  the  military 
administration  and  foiled  British  attempt  to  build  a military-politico  combo. 

This  paper  is  based  on  the  narrative  of  Sikhs'  in  the  British  army  during 
the  20th  century.  The  inference  drawn  from  these  narratives  will  substantiate 
for  the  purpose  of  understanding  the  fuzziness  that  existed  in  their  relationship. 
The  British  recruited  Indians  into  their  army  and  categorized  them  into  martial 
and  non-martial  races  thus  initiating  a concept  to  colonize  Indians  with  their 
help  and  support.  The  British  focused  to  serve  their  imperialist  interests  but 
not  without  facing  the  opposition  and  discontentment  of  Indians.  To  adhere  to 
the  theme  of  the  present  conference  this  paper  is  an  attempt  to  examine  how 
the  Indians  especially  the  Sikhs  responded  at  different  phases  to  the  concept 
of  martial  races  perpetuated  by  the  British. 

The  source  material  for  this  paper  is  primarily  the  oral  narratives  of  the 
Sikhs  in  the  army.  The  intention  is  to  study  Indian  reaction  on  the  basis  of 
what  they  experienced  themselves  contrary  to  benevolent  role  that  the  writings 
of  British  scholars  and  administrative  reports  cOnvey.  The  British  portray  dismal 
picture  of  the  lives  of  Indians  whose  condition  they  claim  to  have  improved. 
However  oral  reminiscences  of  native  elements  who  responded  in  retrospect 
to  the  British  policies  reveal  facts  differently.  The  British  game  of  playing 

* Senior  Lecturer,  Department  of  History,  Himachal  Pradesh  University,  Summer  Hill, 
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1.  Naranjan  Singh  Gill  and  General  Mohan  Singh  recorded  their  reminiscences  in  1973,  at 
Nehru  Memorial  Museum  and  Library,  Teen  Murti  House,  New  Delhi. 
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Hindus  and  Muslims  against  each  other  was  to  keep  them  divided.  This  created 
a rift  in  the  minds  and  psyche  of  the  communities  who  had  shared  a- common 
history  over  a period  of  time.  But  even  before  that  could  shape  into  rigorously 
the  British,  for  their  petty  interests,  infiltrated  into  the  Indian  society  by 
identifying  Indians  who  were  recruited  into  their  army  as  martial  and  non- 
martial  races.  This  was  done  to  impinge  any  possibility  of  Indians  uniting  in 
opposition  to  imperial  power  at  microscopic  level.  This  paper  is  an  attempt  to 
focus  on  the  Sikh  narratives  reacting  on  British  acumen  to  turn  Indians  to 
their  favour.  This  is  also  for  the  reason  that  “of  the  martial  races  the  favourites 
of  the  English  officials  were  the  Sikhs  and  Gurkhas2  and  the  British  depended 
on  them  heavily. 

Imperialist  strategy  to  extend  the  empire  and  then  to  consolidate  it  to 
rule  it  with  the  support  of  Indian  resources  and  manpower  was  ensured  by 
thus  keeping  them  divided.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  policy  of  Divide  and 
Rule  that  became  explicit  when  in  context  of  the  Indians’  recruitment  in  the 
army  the  British  made  distinction  of  races  into  martial  and  non-martial.  Its 
reference  in  context  of  India  after  1857  is  to  be  viewed  more  a part  of  their 
imperialist  strategy  to  serve  their  colonial  interests  and  to  keep  Indians  divided. 

British  maneuvered  to  draw  advantages  out  of  political  chaos  and  internal 
weaknesses  of  the  Indian  political  set  up  during  the  phase  of  the  decline  of  the 
Mughal  power.  When  this  was  translated  in  relation  to  Punjab  specially  during 
Sikh  wars  that  culminated  in  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  in  1 849,  the  British 
concentrated  on  the  warrior  like  qualities  of  the  Sikh  forces.  In  an  endeavour 
to  establish  their  control  from  Punjab  the  British  followed  to  build  another 
bond  between  themselves  and  the  Punjab — that  of  “comradeship  in  arms.3 

Opportunity  for  recruitment  in  British  army  to  the  Sikhs  was  profound 
after  1857  but  partial  attempts  can  not  be  ruled  out  immediately  after  the 
second  Anglo-Sikh  war  and  then  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  in  1849  e.g. 
Punjab  Irregular  Force  and  then  Punjab  Frontier  Force  respectively.  Lord 
Dalhousie  faced  the  wrath  of  his  critics  when  he  selected  more  Sikh  youth 
after  1849.  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  even  incorporated  Sikh  peasants  into  the 
forces  of  the  East  India  Company  once  he  was  convinced  of  the  lack  of  their 
interest  to  restore  the  Sikh  state.4  The  loyalty  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  Anglo- 
Burmese  war,  1 852  encouraged  the  British  to  enlist  their  support.  This  however 

2.  Khushwant  Singh,  A History  of  the  Sikhs,  Vol.II,  OUP,  1966,  p.  11 5. 

3.  The  British  armed  officials  used  this  term  in  the  handbooks  for  the  Indian  army.  A.E. 

Barstow,  Sikhs:  Handbooks  For  the  Indian  Army,  Revised  , 1928.  p.5 

4.  Khushwant  Singh,  op.cit.,  p.  1 15. 
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was  not  done  without  causing  much  harm  to  the  Sikhs  within  their  community. 
British  tried  to  divide  them  from  within  by  an  upward  mobility  of  the  Jats. 

British  policy  of  recruitment  exhibited  their  sense  of  bias  at  the  outset 
that  intensified  more  so  later  on.  Before  creating  a wedge  by  identification  of 
races  into  martial  and  non-martial  races  the  British  by  showing  their  preferences 
created  a gulf  between  the  Sikh  community  also.  Jat  Sikhs  to  the  exclusion  of 
Ramdasias  and  Mazhabis  was  preferred  more.  In  fact  Brigadier  Hodgson  who 
had  commanded  Sikh  corps  had  laid  down  regulations  for  recruitment  that 
continued  as  the  magna  carta  except  for  modifications  in  minor  details.5 
These  regulations  were  assented  to  by  Lord  Dalhousie  in  1851  who  further 
suggested  them  to  settle  all  future  disputes  with  care,  keeping  in  view  traditions 
of  Khalsa  and  not  to  interfere  with  their  religious  sentiments.  The  spirit  of 
these  regulations  was  adhered  to  by  General  Peel  in  1858-59  who  headed  the 
commission  set  up  to  reorganize  the  army  after  1857.  Re-organization  strictly 
meant: 

i)  to  increase  European  element  at  the  cost  of  Indians  ;6  ii)  to  remove 
Indian  sepoys  in  artillery  as  far  as  possible,  iii)  general  mix  up  of  all  classes 
and  castes  in  the  native  regiments  to  destroy  the  unity  and  therewith  the 
predominance  of  any  particular  element.  These  formulations  intended  strict 
British  monopoly  of  artillery  and  sought  to  discourage  the  element  of  Indian 
unity  against  the  British.  Through  such  distinctions  British  set  on  the  road  to 
pursue  the  policy  of  Divide  and  Rule.  Concept  of  being  martial  and  non-martial 
lost  any  meaning  being  related  even  remotely  to  valour,  bravery  and  physical 
attributes  and  war  like  qualities  of  the  soldiers,  it  rather  meant  to  dissuade 
them  from  building  national  front.  It  also  meant  to  promote  regional  unity  and 
divert  their  energy  to  promote  their  narrow  interests.  Under  the  pretension  of 
granting  them  concessions,  the  British  were  more  keen  to  tighten  their  imperialist 
hold. 

Principle  of  Divide  and  Rule  was  explicit  when  Sir  Charles  Wood 
maintained  in  1862,  “ I wish  to  have  a different  and  rival  spirit  in  different 
regiments  so  that  Sikh  might  fire  into  Hindoo,  Gurkhas  into  either,  without 
any  scruple  in  case  of  need.7  He  told  Canning,  “I  never  wish  to  see  again  a 
great  army , very  much  the  same  in  its  feelings  and  prejudices  and  connections 

5.  Secret  Consultations,  Foreign  Department,  National  Archives  of  India. 

6.  Commissions  of  1859  & 1879  insisted  on  1/3  white  army  against  14%  before  1 857. 

7.  Quoted  in  Sumit  Sarkar,  Modern  India,  1885-1947,  Macmillan,  Madras,  Reprint  1992 
(first  published,  1983),  p.  1 6;  Kuldip  Nayar  and  Khushwant  Singh,  Tragedy  of  Punjab, 
Vision  Books,  New  Delhi,  1984,  p.  27. 
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confident  in  its  strengths,  and  so  disposed  to  unite  in  rebellion  together.  If  one 
regiment  mutinies  I should  like  to  have  the  next  regiment  so  alien  that  it  would 
be  ready  to  fire  into  it.”  These  recommendations  were  perpetuated  in  1869 
and  Lord  Roberts,  Commander-in  chief  followed  more  stringent  ways  to 
permanently  engrain  them  in  1892.  Sir  John  Strachey  once  described  this 
policy  of  water  tight  compartments...  to  prevent  the  growth  of  any  dangerous 
identity  of  feeling  from  community  of  race,  religion,  caste  or  local  sympathies. 8 

It  was  only  to  gain  time  to  see  how  far  these  intentions  got  fulfilled 
with  the  rising  tide  of  nationalism  and  political  awakening  of  the  Indians. 
However  by  the  turn  of  the  century  it  became  more  clear  that  a bond  of 
‘comrade-ship-in  arms’  was  turning  to  be  a mutual  gain.  Indian  soldiers 
understood  the  British  strategies  and  despite  being  a part  to  follow  up  their 
strategy  they  took  favourable  advantage  of  their  inclusion  into  British  system 
and  structures,  turned  these  contracts  to  understand  them,  and  responded 
when  discrimination  seemed  explicit.  Being  a favoured  race  the  Sikhs  took 
advantage  of  their  hold  and  wanted  to  preserve  their  numerical  strength  in  the 
armed  services  and  did  not  loose  their  ground.  This  response  many,  a times 
turned  to  a mutinous  situation  against  the  British.  It  was  made  clear  to  the 
British  that  Indians  could  not  be  taken  for  granted  always.  British  tactics  to 
repose  false  pride  by  identifying  them  as  martial  community  against  the  other 
did  not  deter  sikhs  in  the  army  to  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  nationalist 
movement  and  carry  their  upsurge  whenever  needed.9 

Punjab  as  the  land  of  peasant  proprietors  served  as  the  background  to 
determine  recruitment  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  British  army.  British  intentions  to 
turn  agricultural  land  into  smaller  holdings  turned  traditional  families  out  of 
agriculture  and  dislocated  their  family  units  inculcating  in  them  more  discontent 
and  distrust.  Preference  for  Sikh  youth  to  be  recruited  (n  the  army  provided 
lucrative  incentive  for  the  youth  to  grab  alternatives  for  employment.  Lesser 
dependence  on  agriculture  and  meager  industrial  centres  enhanced  pace  of  the 
recruitment  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  army  as  it  became  imperative  for  their  livelihood. 
British  regarded  Sikhs  as  orte  of  the  best  of  all  the  martial  races  and  depended 
on  them.  This  however  was  not  taken  up  by  the  Sikhs  always  and  they 
expressed  their  grievances  as  well  as  feeling  of  discrimination  many  a times. 

8.  John  Strachey,  India.,  London,  1888,  p.  63. 

9.  Arun  Shourie,  “Lessons  from  the  Punjab”,  in  The  Punjab  Story,  edited  by  Amarjit  Kaur 
et  al„  Roli  Books  International,  1984,  pp.  178-179.  Shourie  refers  to  the  Sikhs  as, 
“having  retained  a false  pride  in  martial  temperament  and  abilities”. 
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False  pride  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  on  the  British  side.  Bette,r  alternative 
provided  confidence  to  get  out  of  the  game  of  the  British.  Moreover  the 
discontentment  and  disregard  of  civilian  population  for  their  religious  and 
political  sentiments  had  seeped  in  their  youth  who  worked  in  British  army  in  a 
very  subtle  way. 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  recruitment  of  Sikhs  in  the  army  was 
the  direct  result  of  agrarian  policies  launched  by  the  British  as  it  had  directly 
influenced  the  families  from  which  the  soldiers  belonged. 

During  this  entire  period  British  laid  emphasis  on  the  need  to  preserve 
liaison  between  the  civil  and  the  military  departments.  It  was  incumbent  on 
the  British  military  officers  to  have  working  knowledge  of  civil  administration 
and  build  relations  with  the  villagers  in  the  interest  of  recruitments  and  services 
generally.10  But  ironically  they  devised  policies  that  were  contrary  to  build 
the  liaison  they  so  desired. 

Twentieth  century  reflected  impact  of  the  Indian  environment  more 
effectively  even  though  composition  of  the  British  army  included  more  British 
commissioned  officers  and  less  Indian  officers.  The  imbalance  in  such 
positions  was  not  novel  and  had  become  the  permanent  feature  since  the  British 
resolved  to  reorganize  the  army  of  which  all  were  aware  of.  Isolation  in  terms 
of  order  of  ranks  and  communities  was  a precaution  against  Indians  uniting 
together.  Owing  to  hierarchical  position  Indian  soldiers  had  very  less  contact 
with  the  British  and  they  remained  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  the  army.  This  isolation 
of  the  Indians  was  true  even  at  the  rank  of  the  soldiers  also.  British  and  Indian 
soldiers  worked  in  tight  compartments.  Disparity  in  terms  of  pay,  ration  and 
other  amenities  was  commonly  not  known.  However  many  officers  felt  such 
disparity  did  not  bother  soldiers  very  seriously  so  long  the  British  treated 
them  reasonably  good..  Indian  soldiers  were  dedicated  and  loyal  and  so  long 
the  life  in  the  army  gave  them  a better  life  they  remained  satisfied.  British 
were  shrewd  enough  not  to  pass  on  the  disparity  so  commonly.  Moreover 
Indian  soldiers  were  kept  so  separated  in  their  regiments  that  they  were  not 
able  to  assess  their  status  in  comparison  to  the  British  soldiers,  hence 
resentment  due  to  comparative  treatment  within  forces  was  lesser.  But  the 
general  discontent  against  the  British  disseminated  through  the  civilian  families 
from  which  the  soldiers  came  and  spread  the  virus  against  them  within  the 
army. 


10.  A.E.  Barstow,  op.cit. 
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The  argument  is  supported  by  the  narrative  of  Mohan  Singh"  and  it  is 
of  special  interest  to  note  what  he  felt  on  the  situation  in  the  Indian  Army  in 
1920s  and  1930s.  He  did  not  recollect  any  influence  of  the  first  world  war  on 
the  Indians  in  general  and  on  him.  He  however  found  impact  of  Gurdwara 
movement  launched  by  Sikhs  more  effective.  In  this  context  he  specifically 
referred  to  the  take  over  of  Ber  Saheb  Gurdwara  at  Sialkot  from  Mahants. 
This  he  felt  was  more  instrumental  to  change  his  mind  politically.  He  observed 
the  undercurrent  of  the  Sikh  resentment  and  their  inclination  to  acquire  control 
of  their  religious  shrine  from  Mahants.  In  this  resentment  was  the  resentment 
of  the  Sikhs  to  the  British  rule  as  the  Mahants  were  supported  by  the  British. 
Sikhs  under  the  guidance  of  Jathedar  Kesar  Singh  liberated  Gurdwaras  without 
any  bloodshed.  The  General  found  this  movement  as  much  political  and  anti- 
British  as  was  the  Congress.12 

Gurdwara  Liberation  movement  had  effectively  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  rural  population  and  it  not  only  strengthened  the  base  of  the  movement 
launched  to  redress  their  religious  sentiments  but  it  had  a long  term  influence 
on  the  British.  Rural  areas  happened  to  be  the  recruiting  base  for  the  British. 
This  effected  British  policy  of  recruitment  as  religious  discontentment  had 
further  penetrated  the  Sikhs  in  the  army.  Religious  hurt  of  the  Sikhs  was  the 
last  straw  to  suspect  British  intentions  and  the  British  also  pursued  stringent 
measures  against  the  Sikhs  at  any  small  pretext  of  misconduct  of  the  Sikhs. 
Mutual  suspicion  and  mistrust  permeated  the  relationship  of  the  Sikhs  with 
the  British.  Extreme  backlash  in  the  form  of  a court  martial  for  a slight  pretext 
offended  the  Sikhs  and  those  who  had  earlier  served  the  British  with  loyal 
spirit  left  them.13  Jathedar  Udham  Singh,  Jalal  Usman  Singh  were  all  in  the 
army  who  had  later  joined  the  Akali  movement.  To  a larger  extent  they  drew 
upon  their  experience  within  British  army  and  organized  their  movement  in  a 
better  way.  Military  training  penetrated  into  these- organizations  and  influenced 
those  who  spearheaded  the  movement. 

Change  in  the  perception  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  army  in  the  wake  of  the 
Indian  movements  launched  in  1920s  can  be  gauged  from  reminiscences  of 

1 1 . General  Mohan  Singh  (b.  1 909- 1 989),  village  Ugoke,  district  Sialkot  (now  in  Pakistan); 
joined  army,  1927  as  soldier  and  later  became  officer,  surrendered  to  British,  1945,  was 
detained  at  Red  Fort,  released  in  1946;  Founder,  Desh  Sewak  Sena,  1947  ; Chairman  All 
India  Forward  Bloc,  1950-55;  member,  Rajya  Sabha,  1960-66,  1972-78,  Punjab 
Legislative  Assembly,  1967;  wrote  Soldier's  Contribution  to  Indian  Independence ; 
d.  27  Dec.  1989. 

12.  Oral  History  Transcript,  NMML,  p.  18. 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  1 9. 
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Sardar  Naranjan  Singh  Gill14  who  spent  many  years  in  the  army.  He  belonged 
to  the  “martial”15  family  of  his  ancestor,  General  Mehtab  Singh.  He  stayed  in 
Chief’s  College  at  Lahore,  1918-22  and  was  first  Cadet  in  Royal  Indian  Military 
College.  From  there  he  went  to  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst,  UK  and 
was  commissioned  into  the  King’s  Commission  in  1925.  In  his  oral  interview 
he  had  taken  cognizance  of  the  imperialist  interests  that  worked  out  a policy 
to  divide  and  rule  India.  His  opinion  cannot  be  ruled  out  because  of  his  position 
within  the  army  as  well  as  his  family  antecedents. 

He  became  well  acquainted  with  the  inside  environment  generated  by 
the  relations  of  Indian  and  British  officers  and  could  intensely  feel  the  influence 
of  his  initial  impressions  during  his  association  with  the  Indian  National  Army 
in  1940s.  His  reaction  on  recruitment  in  Chief’s  College  evidence  the  British 
interests  and  bias  in  the  selection  of  the  Indian  youth.  Admissions  were  not 
open  and  British  selected  students  from  families  whom  they  considered  loyal 
and  friendly  towards  the  British.  If  Indian  loyalty  towards  the  British  was  the 
basic  criteria  they  also  ensured  not  to  select  Indians  within  political  influence. 
The  British  discouraged  candidates  with  political  leanings  and  kept  a serious 
vigil  not  to  fall  under  such  influences  once  they  were  in.  The  British  focused 
on  the  privileged  families  of  the  Chiefs,  the  princes  and  the  royals  who  had 
already  rendered  military  services  in  favour  of  the  British.  Special  care  was 
taken  to  recommend  syllabus  that  would  turn  Indians  to  admire  them  though 
visibly  the  content  of  the  syllabus  did  not  appear  to  be  so.  British  took  no 
endeavours  to  put  Indians  to  higher  positions  as  they  did  not  trust  them  and 
thus  ensured  the  army  to  be  their  faithful.  British  cadets  in  India  were  granted 
commissions  in  British  units  so  as  to  acquaint  British  cadets  with  Indian 
ways  and  learn  ways  to  act  superior  before  coming  into  contact  with  Indian 
army.  It  needs  to  be  pointed  that  Indians  too  were  keen  to  learn  British  ways, 
to  understand  their  strategies  and  to  learn  to  deal  with  them.  Indians  later 
utilized  these  positions  from  British  oriented  platforms  to  explain  Indian  point 
of  view  and  also  to  serve  the  cause  of  Indian  nationalist  interests.  It  needs  to 

14.  Naranjan  Singh  Gill,  (b.  1 906);  educated  at  Lahore,  Dehradun,and  Sandhurst; 
commissioned  into  Indian  Army,  1925;  chief  adviser  to  first  Indian  National  Army; 
President,  Pratinidhi  Panthic  Board,  1946;  participated  in  cooperative  farmers 
movements  in  post  independent  Punjab;  accompanied  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  riot  effected 
areas  of  Bengal  and  Bihar,  1947;  Ambassador  to  Ethopia,  1955,  Thailand,  1960-64, 
Mexico,  Cuba  and  Panama.  Oral  History  Transcript,  10  May  1973.  NMM&L. 

15.  He  himself  defined  his  family  background  essentially  martial  as  his  father  too,  after  his 
education  at  Atchison  Chief  College,  Lahore  had  joined  Army.  He  died  in  the  first 
world  war.  His  own  son  was  also  in  the  Army. 
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be  borne  in  mind  that  none  of  these  Indian  cadets  came  from  deprived  strata 
of  society.  They  belonged  to  privileged  classes  hence  stood  by  their  own 
opinion  when  they  felt  strongly  for  the  cause  of  Indians . Their  military  training 
was  no  barrier  to  imbibe  influences  of  Indian  events  and  the  mass  movements 
of  prominent  Indian  leaders.  Aspiration  of  many  Sikhs  to  leave  army  and  join 
Gandhi’s  ashram  at  various  stages  is  a pointer.16 

As  a precaution  against  any  mutinous  situation  only  eight  units  of  the 
army  were  opened  to  Indian  cadets.  They  were  mainly  confined  to  Infantry 
and  Cavalry  so  that  they  could  command  themselves  only  and  not  the  British 
as  the  British  had  started  moving  from  these  units  and  Indians  had  started 
coming  in.  No  Indian  could  get  into  technical  arms  like  Signals,  Artillery, 
Engineering . Gill  himself  had  moved  from  his  first  year  at  Quetta  in  the  British 
unit  to  the  7th  Cavalry  at  Secunderabad  to  the  4th  19  Hyderabad  regiment  that 
later  turned  to  be  Hyderabad  Kumaon  Regiment.  This  inclusion  was  an 
opportunity  to  meet  three  other  Indians  namely — Harbans  Singh  Brar,  M.I. 
Majid;  K.S.  Thimayya. 

What  concerned  Indians  more  during  this  phase  was  a strict  vigil  on 
their  trend  towards  Indian  National  movement.  Being  commissioned  into  army 
was  no  criteria  to  escape  British  check.  Even  casual  remarks  and  a slightest 
inkling  towards  Indian  prominent  nationalist  leaders  was  sufficient  to  raise 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  British  officials.  They  immediately  conveyed  to 
the  political  and  administrative  circles.  The  British  identified  these  Indians  and 
treated  them  with  extra  guard.  Gill’s  impressions  on  Gandhi’s  Dandi  March 
support  the  argument  and  explains  how  his  casual  remarks  irked  the  British 
and  how  it  created  an  unnecessary  stir  among  the  British  officials. 

Army  was  so  structured  that  both  British  and  Indians  despite  being  in 
the  same  unit  were  aware  of  each  other’s  intention  to  serve  their  own  interests. 
Both  were  internally  aware  of  the  mutual  mistrust.  British  attitude  and  resistance 
to  the  Indian  cause  of  independence  was  explicit  in  isolating  Indians  from 
British  soldiers  of  which  Indians  took  notice  of.  British  implied  strict  discipline 
to  command  Indian  loyalty  at  all  costs  because  of  their  training  and  upbringing 
to  meet  their  imperialistic  designs  and  prove  faithful  to  the  Raj.  In  fact  Indians 
understood  it  so  well  that  they  even  did  not  expect  any  favourable  response 
from  them  and  were  learning  ways  rather  to  deal  with  them  in  an  appropriate 
manner. 


16.  Gill  confessed  how  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  mass  movements  were  influencing  them  and 
how  he  had  even  made  up  his  mind  to  quit  army  and  join  his  Ashram  at  Sabarmati. 
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The  unenthusiastic  support  of  the  Sikhs  during  the  second  world  war 
was  reflected  in  their  reluctance  to  enlist  their  support  and  disaffection  in 
some  regiments.  A Sikh  squadron  of  the  Central  India  Horse  refused  to  go 
overseas,  many  were  court  martialled,  and  a few  executed.  Some  Sikhs  of  the 
31st  Punjabi  regiment  had  deserted.  Sikhs  of  the  Royal  Indian  Army  Supply 
Corps  refused  to  load  stores  on  the  plea  that  they  were  not  coolies.  Sikhs 
were  irked  at  the  administration  over  matters  of  little  import — non-availability 
of  jhatka  meat  at  railway  stations,  refusal  of  jail  authorities  to  allow  Sikh 
convicts  to  wear  kirpans.  British  reacted  against  the  news  of  resentment 
amongst  the  Sikhs  and  temporarily  banned  Sikh  recruitment. 

British  reacted  immediately  and  appointed  a committee  to  look  into  causes 
of  discontentment  among  the  Sikhs  and  to  answer  their  suspicion  on  account 
of  reports  of  indiscipline.  It  constituted  of  Brigadier  General  AE  Barstow,  as 
its  chairman,  Major  AJM  Kilroy  (36th  Sikhs),  Major  AE  Farewell  (Ludhiana 
Sikhs),  Major  Billy  (47th  sikhs)  and  captain  Naranjan  Singh  Gill.  A Sikh  was 
included  to  seek  better  and  more  inner  information  about  their  grievances. 
Gill  sought  views  of  the  political  leaders  like  Master  Tara  Singh,  Giani  Kartar 
Singh  and  Jathedar  Udham  Singh  to  examine  whether  neglect  of  Sikhs  in  the 
political  arena  under  Sikander  Hyat  ministry  was  influencing  the  Sikhs  in  the 
army.  A pervading  sense  of  uneasiness  among  the  Sikhs  concerning  Hyat 
ministry’s  alignment  with  Muslim  League  was  noticed.  What  he  found  looked 
very  trivial  in  retrospect  but  was  effecting  and  adding  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  Sikhs  and  raised  sense  of  discrimination  in  them.  Ban  on  jhatka  meat  and 
not  on  halal  meat;  to  ask  Sikhs  to  wear  helmets  (though  soon  got  over) 
considerably  disturbed  Sikhs.  He  also  gauged  that  discrimination  at  political 
level  was  manifested  in  the  army  and  the  Sikhs  refused  to  go  overseas.  The 
British  did  not  accept  refusal  to  British  command.  It  was  treated  as  a case  of 
indiscipline  and  a jolt  to  the  British  confidence  and  dependence. 

Gill  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  constituted  during  the 
second  world  war  in  1939  to  look  into  the  grievances  of  the  Sikhs  especially 
with  regard  to  the  British  policy  of  recruitment  in  the  army  in  the  second 
world  war.17  It  is  learnt  that  not  till  late  1939  any  Indian  officer  was  regularly 
posted  in  army  headquarters.  Paranjpye  prior  to  Gill  was  posted  purely  on  a 
temporary  basis  for  a very  short  time.  None  of  them  despite  being  there  was 
able  to  know  anything  about  British  moves  or  strategies  as  they  were  isolated 
to  an  extent  of  causing  frustration  in  the  army.  Certain  incidents  of  indiscipline 
among  Sikhs  were  reported  by  British  officials  and  caused  them  intense  worry 


17.  A. E.  Barstow,  op. cit. 
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as  they  heavily  depended  on  Sikh  soldiers  in  the  army.  Since  entire  army 
contingent  was  divided  into  martial  and  non-martial  races  they  thrived  to  keep 
martial  races  faithful  and  loyal  and  could  not  afford  to  let  Sikhs  live  with 
frustration. 

Members  of  the  committee  had  individually  toured  Sikh  districts  to 
personally  meet  retired  Sikhs  and  soldiers.  By  nature  and  their  own  sense  of 
duty  British  were  so  sensitive  to  the  suspicions  raised  that  they  did  not  spare 
Gill  who  had  so  truly  given  them  the  report.  In  fact  reference  to  all  such 
grievances  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  report  cost  Gill  his  position.  He  accepted  that 
there  was  “dissatisfaction  in  the  army  and  the  obvious  need  was  to  meet  these 
people,  discuss  matters  with  them  and  remedy  it.18  Outwardly  he  was 
commended  for  giving  such  a true  picture  but  in  reality  he  was  sent  to  Defence 
Department  and  was  posted  to  Malaya  to  get  rid  of  him  from  that  circle  of  the 
army.  Sir  Charles  O’Gilvy  who  was  then  the  Defence  Secretary  who  had 
served  in  Punjab  and  had  suggested  this  enquiry  told  Gill,  “ Look,  I like  this 
report,  I realize  everything.  Would  you  like  to  join  the  Defence  Department?  1 
would  like  you  to  be  transferred  to  the  Defence  Department”. 19  His  views 
had  unexpected  consequences  for  Gill  and  this  explicates  British  sense  and 
way  to  deal  with  anyone  who  opposed  or  informed  them  anything  that  did  not 
favour  them.  Assurances  were  however  given  to  political  leaders  that  Sikh 
interests  would  be  protected  and  would  not  be  sacrificed  to  appease  the 
Muslims.  A Defence  of  India  League  under  the  chairmanship  of  Maharaja 
Patiala  was  formed  to  step  up  recruitment  and  ban  on  enlistment  of  Sikhs 
was  lifted.  But  the  die  had  been  cast. 

British  were  shrewd  and  diplomatic  to  scatter  soldiers  in  such  a way 
that  little  was  it  possible  to  convey  the  impact  of  one  regiment  on  the  other. 
The  case  of  mutinous  situation  in  the  Garhwal  regiment  under  Chander  Singh 
is  the  pointer.  The  British  ensured  strict  army  discipline  and  maintained  secrecy. 
It  was  only  through  the  relationship  of  the  soldiers  with  the  civilians  that  the 
grudges  and  resentment  was  passed  on  or  leaked.  British  soldiers  did  not  let 
Indian  soldiers  get  the  news  from  direct  sources.  They  preferred  to  explain  to 
them  the  revolts  in  term  of  petty  stories  and  brushed  them  aside  in  no.  time  so 
that  it  did  not  carry  lingering  influences.  Every  effort  was  made  not  to  transmit 
political  atmosphere  to  them.  It  was  only  through  occasional  letters  or  meetings 
of  the  soldiers  with  their  relatives  that  events  of  political  situation  got  conveyed. 


18.  Oral  History  Transcript,  Gill,  op.cit.,  p.  20 

19.  Ibid. 
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To  retain  the  mind  of  the  soldiers  within  the  battalions  the  British  exploited 
them  through  their  religious  practices.  Priests,  Pandits  and  Granthis  were  all 
provided  within  the  campus  to  attune  Indians  to  their  religion.  Mohan  Singh 
even  felt  that  “ the  British  were  very  clever.  They  were  able  to  exploit  religion 
to  win  the  loyalty  of  the  soldiers.”20  Little  did  the  British  realize  that  the 
effectiveness  of  the  national  movement  in  the  army  had  seeped  in  a subtle 
way  and  British  stood  disarrayed  and  disrupted  when  even  the  favourite  of  the 
martial  races  stood  apart  from  them  and  stood  firm  not  to  be  exploited  in  the 
name  of  pride  that  was  bestowed  on  them  to  keep  them  on  their  side. 


20.  Ibid.,  p.41. 


KINGSHIP  CONTESTED  AT  THE  MARGINS  OF  BRITISH 
COLONIAL  INDIA  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  NORTH-WEST 
HIMALAYAN  KINGDOM  OF  BUSHAHR 

Balkrishan  Shivram* 

The  structural  development  and  political  reactions  of  the  lesser 
known  South  Asians'  “little  kingdoms”  to  colonial  rule  have  achieved  an 
astounding  place  in  historical  research  over  the  past  couple  of  decades.  As 
interaction  with  colonial  setting  intensified,  the  rajas  underwent  a transition 
from  independent  rulers  at  the  apex  of  indigenous  political  structure  to 
participants  in  the  British  imperial  enterprise.1  This  succinct  article  traces 
the  intricacies  of  the  dialectical  process  that  led  to  such  a paradoxical  result 
in  the  north-western  Himalayan  kingdom  of  Bushahr  (Bashahr)  which  was 
among  the  largest  of  the  western  Himalayan  polities  with  tract  of 
approximately  4500  sq.  km.  and  a population  in  1901  of  80582  (1892  of 
64345).  The  steep  mountain  and  dense  forest  limited  cultivation,  leading  its 
inhabitants  to  pursue  an  agro-pastoral  lifestyle,  which  was  evidently 
supplemented  by  trade  between  Tibet  and  Kinnaur.  Bushahr's  easternmost 
region  of  Kinnaur  had  close  ties  with  west  Tibet  which  were  largely 
curtailed  after  the  altercation  with  China  in  1962  AD. 

After  decline  of  Tibetan  in  the  twelfth  century  the  thakur  of  Kamru 
(in  Kinnaur)  established  his  rule  over  neighbouring  tract,  thereby  placing  the 
kingdom's  foundation.  Capitalizing  on  the  flow  of  goods  between  India  and 
Tibet,  the  thakur  of  Kamru  gradually  extended  their  rule  towards  westward 
along  the  ancient  trade  route  that  followed  the  river  Sutlej,  eventually 
establishing  their  capitals  at  Sarahan  in  summer  and  Rampur  in  winter. 
Contrary  to  the  bulk  of  the  region's  polities,  whose  rulers  trace  their 
ancestors  from  Rajput  lineage  in  the  plains,  Bushahr's  rulers — alike  to 
Kangra — thus  emerged  from  among  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains.2  The  establishment  of  political  authority  over  the  dispersed 

* Lecturer,  Centre  of  Excellence,  G.C.,  Shimla-6. 

1.  For  a fresh  review  on  the  topic  in  broad-spectrum,  see  B.  Ramusack,  The  Indian 
Princes  and  Their  States,  Cambridge  University,  2004. 

2.  Hutchison,  J.  and  J.R  Vogel,  History  of  the  Panjab  Hill  States,  Delhi,  1999,  p.  111. 
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communities  of  Bushahr  was  achieved  through  the  incorporation  of  their 
political  idioms  under  a ritual  super-structure.3  The  communities  of  the 
northwestern  Himalayas  in  general  were  organized  in  socio-political  units 
consisting  of  “a  rural,  dominant-case,  territorial  assembly  organized  as  a 
militia,  or  khund,  and  ruled  by  a god  conceived  of  as  a king.4  Peter 
Sutherland  rightly  argues  that  there  was  a multi-leveled  political  structure  of 
autonomous  units  ruled  over  by  deities,  and  managed  by  local  leaders.5 
During  sixteenth-seventeenth  century  local  socio-political  units  in  Bushahr 


3.  In  South  Asia  and  especially  in  classical  Hindu  polities,  the  relation  between 
kings  and  gods  is  much  clearer,  especially  after  the  important  work  of  Dirks 
(1987),  Inden  (1990),  Pollock  (1991),  and  Stein  (1980).  In  classical  Indian 
thought,  kings  are  divine  because  they  physically  incorporate  part  of  the  divine 
substance  of  Vishnu.  In  the  western  Himalayas,  we  seem  to  be  confronted  by  a 
socio-cultural  system  which,  although  it  shares  many  assumptions  and  rituals 
with  classical  Hindu  polities,  is  also  different  in  fundamental  ways.  In  some 
parts  of  the  region,  gods  literally  rule  as  kings.  They  are  referred  to  as  kings 
{raja),  and  rule  from  their  temples,  which  are  located  at  the  conceptual  centre  of 
what  Peter  Sutherland  (2003)  calls  their  “very  little  kingdoms”.  Elsewhere,  local 
gods  are  clearly  subordinate  to  human  kings  or  even  to  contemporary  secular 
authorities,  yet  retain  a range  of  "royal"  attributes  and  associated  rituals  (Galey 
1991-92).  For  more  detailed  discussion  see,  Nicholas  B.  Dirks,  The  Hollow 
Crown,  Cambridge,  1987;  Ronald  Inden,  Imagining  India,  Oxford,  1990;  Sheldon 
I.  Pollock,  The  Ramayana  of  Valmiki  : An  epic  of  ancient  India,  Volume  III, 
Arankyakanda,  introduction,  translation  and  annotation  by  Pollock,  edited  by 
Robert  P.  Goldman,  Princeton,  1991;  Burton  Stein,  Peasant,  State  and  Society  in 
Medieval  South  India,  Delhi,  1980;  J.C.  Galey,  “Hindu  kingship  in  its  ritual 
realm”,  Himalaya  : Past  and  Present,  Vo!.  II,  1991-92,  pp.  173-237. 

4.  The  classical  Indian  kings  were  clearly  human  though  at  the  same  time  they  were 
substantially  identified  with  their  lineage  gods  and  goddesses.  Indeed,  the  king 
and  the  god  were,  in  effect,  “alter-egos”  of  each  other.  Christopher  Fuller 
succinctly  characterizes  the  relationship  between  kings  and  their  lineage  deities  : 
“At  one  level,  therefore,  the  state  deity-cum-king  was  displayed  as  a sovereign 
unity,  so  that  the  human  king  participated  in  the  deity's  royal  divinity.  At 
another  level  and  simultaneously,  the  state  deity  was  displayed  as  the  supreme 
ruler  who  had  delegated  authority  to  his  separate,  inferior  regent,  the  human 
king.  The  court  assemblies  therefore  provided  an  exemplary  illustration  of  the 
king's  double  relationship  with  the  state  deity,  whereby  he  was  both  a form  of 
the  deity  and  the  latter's  human  representative  on  earth”.  Christopher  J.  Fuller, 
The  Camphor  Flame  : Popular  Hinduism  and  Society  in  India,  Princeton,  1992. 

5.  For  detail  exposition,  see  Peter  Sutherland.  “Very  little  kingdoms  : the 
calendrical  order  of  west  Himalayan  Hindu  polity”,  in  G.  Berkomer  and  M. 
Frenz,  eds..  Sharing  Sovereignty  — Royalty  on  a Small  Scale  : The  little  kingdom 
in  South  Asia,  Berlin,  2003,  pp.  31-61. 
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were  assimilated  into  a state-level  polity  through  an  affirmation  of  their 
subordinate  status  to  the  state  goddess,  Bhimakali,  in  the  capital  of  Sarahan. 
Consequently,  “nothing  was  done  by  the  raja  or  the  wazirs  without  first 
consulting  the  oracle  of  the  goddess.”6  This  supreme  rule  of  Bhimakali 
reveals  the  peculiar  structure  of  kingship  in  Bushahr.  Even  though 
safeguarded  by  numerous  devices  designed  to  provide  him  with  an  air  of 
sanctity,  the  raja  in  person  was  far  from  indispensable.  His  privileges  for 
example  include  exclusive  right  to  free  subjects  from  oaths  and  the 
infamous  prerogative  of  decreeing  forced  labour  ( begaar ) throughout  the 
region.7  Moderately,  it  was  the  institution  itself  that  was  imperative  to  the 
cosmological  structure  of  the  region's  communities.8 

I 

There  are  relatively  few  textual  sources  for  Bushahr's  history 
attributable  to  reasons  such  as  several  of  the  state  documents  were  burnt 
during  the  Gorkha  occupation  of  1811-15  AD.  We  are  thus  enforced  to  rely 
largely  on  information  procured  by  British  officials  and  travelers'  accounts 
that  can  be  cross-referenced  with  Tibetan  sources,  oral  histories  and 
contemporary  interpretations  of  rituals  and  local  traditions  to  provide  a 
more  comprehensive  account  of  its  history.  Bushahr  acquired  regional 
prominence  in  the  late  seventeenth  century  under  raja  Kehari  Singh,  the 
most  celebrated  military  leader  in  its  history.  Most  of  events  from  his 
regime  are  commemorated  in  various  folk  songs  of  Himachal  Pradesh. 
Paying  nominal  tribute  to  his  Mughal  (Mongol/or  Timurid)  overlords,  the 
raja  allied  with  the  Tibetans  in  their  conquest  of  Ladakh — controlled  West 
Tibet  in  1681-83  AD.9  As  a result,  Bushahr  acquired  upper  Kinnaur,  and 
privileged  commercial  access  to  the  Tibetan  highland.  A treaty  granting  free 
trading  rights  was  signed,  thereby  laying  the  foundations  for  Bushahr's 
economic  advantage  as  a viable  trade  centre  in  the  region.  Import  from 
Tibet  traditionally  included  salt,  borax,  pashm  wool,  medicinal  herbs  and 

6.  Gazetteer  of  Simla  District  1888-89,  p.  27. 

7.  T.R.  Joshi,  “Notes  on  the  ethnography  of  the  Bashahr  State,  Simla  Hills, 
Punjab”,  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Vol.  VII  (9),  1 9 1 , i.  p.  534. 

8.  J.C.  Galey,  “Hindu  kingship  in  its  ritual  realm”,  pp.  173-237. 

9.  Himachal  Pradesh  District  Gazetteers  : Kinnaur,  Ambala,  1971,  p.  57;  See  also, 
L.  Petech,  “The  Tibetan-Ladakhi-Moghul  War  of  1 68 1- 1 683”,  The  Indian 
Historical  Quarterly,  Vol.  XXIII  (September  1947).  At  the  time  of  that  war 
there  was  an  alliance  and  a brief  general  agreement  about  friendly  relations  and 
the  exchange  of  envoys  between  Raja  Kehari  Singh  of  Bushahr  and  the 
government  of  the  5"1  Dalai  Lama.  • 
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healing  stones.  Exports  had  included  sugar,  butter  and  staples  from  the 
plains.  The  independence  of  the  communities  along  the  Tibetan  frontier 
would  prove  a recurring  obstacle  to  British  attempts  at  centralization 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century.  Bushahr  expanded  its  rule  to  the  west 
and  subjugated  the  contested  region  of  Saraj  (in  Kullu),  Rohru  and  Rawain 
(in  Shimla)  during  the  region  of  Raja  Ugar  Singh  (r.  1775-1810  AD). 10  After 
the  Anglo-Gorkha  War  (1814-16  AD),  the  East  India  Company  had 
exhausted  its  resources  and  was  thus  reluctant  to  administer  the  Bushahr 
region. directly.”  Accordingly,  the  Company  sought  to  establish  indirect  rule 
over  regional  polities  in  compliance  with  each  kingdom's  “local  practices”. 
Adhering  to  the  East  India  Company's  policy  of  keeping  with  “local 
practice”,  the  Company's  envoy  to  Bushahr  found  his  task  noticeably  easy. 
This  configuration  persisted  throughout  Mahendra  Singh's  reign  (1815-50 
AD). 

Nevertheless,  British  rule  did  introduce  certain  changes  in  Bushahr. 
The  advantage  of  establishing  a direct  trade  route  with  the  sources  of 
pashm  wool  in  West  Tibet  served  British  interests,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  attract  Tibetan  traders  to  Kotgarh  where  they  had  built  a factory.  The 
goal  was  both  economic  and  political  as  divesting  the  Sikh-ruled  Kashmir  of 
its  monopoly  on  pashm  wool  was  intended  to  weaken  Maharaja  Ranjit 
Singh's  economic  power. 12  The  Tibetans  would  not  venture  to  the  low 
altitude  station,  however,  and  the  British  demands  for  pashm  wool  had  to  be 
met  at  the  annual  Lavi  Fair  in  Bushahr's  winter  capital  at  Rampur.13  The 
influx  of  trade  enriched  the  kingdom  and  enhanced  its  regional  prestige. 
Despite  slight  fluctuations  in  trade,  under  Mahendra  Singh  the  Lavi  Fair  had 
established  itself  as  a significant  cultural-economic  centre  in  the  region.  The 
fair  soon  became  an  arena  in  which  the  raja  expressed  his  authority.  On  the 
other  hand  EIC's  eagerness  to  increase  trade  persuaded  development  work 
along  the  country's  main  trading  route,  now  labeled  the  “Hindustan-Tibet 
Road”.  Tied  to  the  treaty  guaranteeing  the  supply  of  manpower  for  British 
economic  pursuits,  Bushahr  subjects  were  increasingly  employed  in  road 
development  through  royally  sanctioned  forced  labour  ( begaar ). 

Despite  certain  setbacks  in  the  process,  the  influx  in  trade,  facilitated 
the  growing  prestige  of  Bushahr  and  balanced  the  overbearing  presence  of 

10.  J.  Singh,  Banks,  Gods  and  Government,  1960-1985,  Stuttgart,  1989,  p.  52. 

11.  Joshi,  “Notes  on  the  ethnography  of  the  Bashahr  State”,  pp.  553-54. 

12.  Punjab  State  Gazetteer  1910  ; Simla  Hill  States,  Lahore,  1911,  p.  6. 

13.  J.  Rizvi,  Trans-Himalyan  Carvanas,  Delhi,  1999,  pp.  60-64. 
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foreigners  and  their  requirements  in  the  raja’s  territories.  The  kingdom's 
aristocracy  gradually  grew  accustomed  to  the  EIC's  presence  despite  its 
excessive  demands  in  comparison  with  those  of  their  previous  Mughal 
overlords.  Nonetheless,  British  confidence  in  the  existing  administrative 
structure  meant  that  the  aristocracy  retained  a substantial  degree  of 
freedom.  Indeed,  when  the  flow  of  pashm  wool  from  Tibet  was  threatened 
by  Zorawar  Singh's  invasion  of  West  Tibet  in  1841  AD,  Bushahr  and  EIC 
interests  converged  to  procure  a fruitful  collaboration  in  defense  policy.14 
Finally,  since  the  politically  potent  rituals  of  the  region  persisted 
unhampered,  its  rulers  continued  to  perceive  themselves  as  independent 
sovereigns.  It  is  thus,  hardly  surprising  to  find  the  raja  writing  to  the 
Governor-General  that  “the  British  government  and  that  of  China  are  equally 
great  and  powerful.”  The  ambiguous  insinuations  of  such  remarks  were 
overlooked  for  the  time  being  as  British  interests  lay  elsewhere,  leaving  the 
leaders  of  Bushahr  free  to  pursue  their  own  interests.15 

II 

In  1850,  Raja  Mahendra  Singh  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Shamsher  Singh  (1838-1914  AD),  the  raja  being  a minor;  the  affairs  of 
state  were  managed  as  before,  by  the  hereditary  Poari  wazir.  The 
remarkable  affinity  with  the  situation  during  the  late  raja's  accession  was 
however  countered  by  the  stark  difference  in  the  EIC's  policy  under 
Governor-General  Dalhousie  (1848-56  AD).  Intent  on  enhancing  revenue 
and  productivity  the  British  EIC's  government  appointed  Shyam  Lai  “an 
experienced  Tehsildar”16  from  Nurpur  to  devise  a revenue  settlement  for  the 
state  in  1852  AD.  Shyam  Lai  implemented  land  measurement  techniques  he 
had  acquired  during  his  previous  post  in  the  Punjab  which  proved  unsuitable 
for  the  mountainous  environment  of  Bushahr  and  resulted  in  a “heavy  and 
unequal  assessment”.  As  a result,  the  nobility  was  placed  in  a precarious 
position  between  their  subjects'  plight  and  the  need  to  appease  their 
superiors.17  Furthermore,  taxes  were  to  be  realized  in  cash,  leading  the 


14.  Sukhdev  Singh  Charak,  “Extracts  from  General  Zorawar  Singh”,  in  Alex  Mckay 
(ed.).  The  History  of  Tibet,  London,  2003,  II,  pp.  750-56. 

15.  For  an  overview  of  British  policy,  see,  D.  Washbrook,  “India  1818-1860”,  in  A. 
Porter,  (ed.),  The  Oxford  History  of  the  British  Empire , Oxford,  1999,  pp.  395-422. 

16.  G.  Barnes,  “Memorandum  on  the  district  of  the  Bushahr”,  in  Selection  from  the 
records  of  the  government  of  Punjab  and  its  dependencies , Vol.  V (4),  Lahore, 
1861,  pp.  77-134. 

17.  G.  Barnes,  Ibid.,  p.  107. 
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barter-based  economy  to  bankruptcy. 18  Lastly,  these  changes  occurred 
alongside  the  customary  enforcement  of  royal  taxation. for  Bhimakali  as 
state  officials  toured  villages  collecting  agricultural  yields.  Bushahr’s 
subsequent  failure  to  procure  taxes  induced  the  Superintendent  Hill  States  to 
assume  control  of  the  state  by  appointing  Purus  Ram  a vakil  from  Shimla, 
as  Manager  in  1856  AD.19  Despite  his  limited  success  in  meeting  revenue 
demands,  Purus  Ram  quickly  became  an  unaccepted  in  Bashahr.20  The 
vakil  abused  his  powers  by  taking  bribes,  confiscating  property  and 
embezzling  the  collected  revenue.  Meanwhile,  the  displeased  peasantry 
found  a champion  in  the  raja's  half-brother,  Mian  Fateh  Singh  (1827-76 
AD),  who  received  their  support  for  rebellious  actions.  Familiar  with  the 
presence  of  the  rgja's  political  superiors  in  their  territories,  the  protestors 
also  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Governor-General,  demanding  the  annulment  of 
the  new  revenue  settlements.  Having  exhausted  their  options  the  peasantry 
finally  resorted  to  the  region's  traditional  form  of  social  protest  the— 
Dhoom .2I  In  light  of  these  events  the  Shua  and  Kool  wazirs  withdrew  their 
support  of  the  raja , who  was  left  solely  with  the  unwavering  support  of  his 
oldest  allies,  the  Poaris.  News  of  the  events  reached  Shimla  shortly 
thereafter  and  arrangements  were  made  to  send  veteran  official  G.C.  Barnes 
to  quell  the  disturbance.  Upon  arrival  Barnes  conducted  a lengthy  enquiry 
with  all  sides  involved,  and  eventually  solved  the  problem  by  enforcing  a 
nearly  complete  return  to  the  previous  revenue  system.  The  peasants 
returned  to  their  homes  after  Barnes  assured  them  of  their  legal  rights  and 
duties,  leaving  the  British  envoy  to  deal  with  Bushahr's  administration.  After 
returning  to  Shimla,  Barnes  submitted  a report  on  the  events,  and  his 
contribution  to  the  resolution  of  the  crisis.  On  a subsequent  visit  to 
Bushahr,  Barnes  professed  amazement  at  the  wasteful  use. of  timber  : 
contractors  “have  cut  timber  just  as  they  pleased,  without  let  or  hindrance 
from  the  raja,  the  real  proprietor  of  the  forest.”22  Barnes  immediately  set 
basic  guidelines  for  the  regulation  of  forest  management;  rangers  bearing 
their  owri  distinct  badges  were  drafted  to  approve  and  supervise  tree  felling, 

18.  Himachal  Pradesh  District  Gazetteers  : Kinnaur , p.  236. 

19.  Barnes,  op.  cit,,  p,  98;  see  also,  C.L,  Dutta,  The  Raj  and  the  Shimla  Hill  States, 
Jallandhar,  1997,  p.  325. 

20.  Himachal  Pradesh  District' Gazetteers  : Kinnaur , p.  237. 

2t  Chelan  Singh,  “The  Dhoom  in  Himachal  Pradesh”  in  Luxam  Thakpr  (ed.),  Where 
Mdrtais  and  Mountain  Gods  Meet,  Shimla,  2002,  pp.  107-16. 

22.  Barnes,  op.  cit.,  p.  124.  ..  . 
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and  the  previously  cut  timber  accumulated  along  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  was 
proclaimed  the  property  of  the  raja.  These  rudimentary  rules,  it  was  hoped 
would  “make  the  raja  the  richest  chief  in  the  hills.”2* 

The  sale  of  timber  for  commercial  profit  in  Bushahr  first  occurred  in 
conjunction  with  a temporary  recession  in  pashm  wool  trade  in  the  1840s 
AD.24  During  the  next  two  decades,  private  contractors  randomly  felled 
trees  for  a nominal  fee  paid  directly  to  the  raja.25  Under  Governor-General 
Dalhousie,  The  British  government  of  India  took  special  interest  in  the 
timber  reserves  of  the  western  Himalayas  in  order  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  for  the  deodar  wood  used  to  construct  railway  cars.26  In  1862  AD 
a special  envoy  to  Bushahr  reported  enthusiastically  on  the  commercial 
potential  of  its  forests.  Noting  the  raja's  difficulties  in  regulating  cuttings, 
the  envoy  recommended  the  government  to  assume  direct  control  over  the 
forests.  Within  two  years  massive  tracts  of  the  forest  were  brought  under 
the  British  government  of  India's  control  throughout  the  Punjab,  and  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  a Conservator  of  Forests.27  Economically 
exploitative,  the  agreements  over  forests  introduced  a foreign  agency  that 
undermined  the  raja's  authority  and  disrupted  his  subjects'  traditional  modes 
of  subsistence.  Control  of  the  forests  was  made  over  to  the  British 
government  of  India  for  a period  of  50  years  in  return  for  an  annual  sum  Of 
Rs. 10,000,  and  a nominal  fee  per  tree  Cut.  A revision  of  the  agreement 
second  time  in  1877  AD  further  empowered  the  department's  officials 
granting  them  a status  akin  to  local  rulers.28  Forest  Officers  were 
authorized  to  grant  zamindars  the  right  to  break  forest  tracts  for  cultivation, 
they  would  distribute  grazing  rights  and  permits  allowing  forest  access;  and 
even  acted  as  employers  providing  work  for  the  locals  in  various  tasks.29 
By  relinquishing  its  hold  on  forests  Bushahr  lost  its  chief  natural  resources 
to  a political  entity  that  undermined  its  traditional  forms  of  authority. 
Shamsher  Singh's  gallant  attempts  to  maintain  political  power  under 

23.  Barnes,  op.  cit.,  p.  125.  . 

24.  Dutta,  The  Raj  and  the  Shimla  Hill  States,  pp.  327-28. 

"25.  Barnes,  op.  cit.,  pp.  127-28;  Himachal  Pradesh  District  Gazetteers  : Kinnaur, 
p.  150.  ' ; ~ ' -r;: 

26.  Himachal  Pradesh  District  Gazetteers  : Kinnaur,  p.  150. 

27.  Gazetteer  of  Chamba  State  1904,  pp.  1 10,  132. 

28.  C.U.  Aitchison,  A Collection  of  Treaties.  Engagements  and  Sahads  relating  ftp 
India  and  the  Neighbouring  Countries,  Calcutta,  1931,  Vo!.  I,  pp.  72-77. 

29.  G.F.  PearsPn,  Report  on  the  ddrhinistration  of  the  forest  department  in  the  several 
provinces  under  the  government  of  India  1870-71,  Calcutta,  1872,  pp.  6-7. 
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unfavourable  conditions  went  unappreciated  by  the  British  government  of 
India  which  had  grown  impatient  with  the  raja  and  began  searching  for 
alternative  leaders  more  attuned  to  British  policy.  This  end  was  achieved 
after  lengthy  negotiations,  when  Shamsher  Singh  was  finally  persuaded  to 
delegate  his  political,  judicial  and  magisterial  functions  to  his  son,  Tikka 
Raghunath  Singh,  in  1887  AD  while  allowing  raja  to  retain  the  “purely 
religious”  functions. 

The  assumption  of  power  by  Tikka  Raghunath  Singh  in  1887  AD 
dramatically  altered  the  political  balance  in  Bushahr,  as  Shamsher  Singh's 
appeasing  altitude  towards  the  wazirs  was  discarded  in  favour  of  an 
indigenously  centralized  regime.  Once  in  power,  the  Tikka  embarked  on  a 
series  of  audacious  reforms  : a preliminary  code  of  law  was  established, 
officials'  wages  were  fixed,  the  wazirs'  authority  challenged  by  appointing 
naib-tahsildars,  and  the  annual  duty  of  begar  was  shortened  to  one  month 
instead  of  six.30  Finally,  the  revenue  settlements  established  for  Rampur 
(1887),  Rohru  (1890)  and  Chini  (1894)  tehsils  doubled  the  revenue  figures 
of  the  1850s  settlement.31  Local  identity,  however,  prevented  a smooth 
transition  to  the  centralized  state  that  Raghunath  Singh  sought  to  establish. 
Officials  sent  to  commence  operations  in  the  direction  of  a revenue 
settlement  were  met  with  resistance  at  various  levels.32  Village  headmen 
(negi  in  Kinnaur)  confronted  newly  appointed  naib-tehsildars,  while  regional 
deities  expressed  communal  resentment  to  assessment  operations.33 

Ill 

The  political  turmoil  in  Bushahr  was  worsening  further  after  the 
sudden  death  of  Tikka  Raghunath  Singh  in  1898  AD.  As  far  as  the  British 
government  of  India  was  concerned,  the  resumption  of  effective  control 
over  Bushahr  by  the  raja,  “whose  monomania  is  to  acquire  and  hoard 
money,  beyond  which  he  takes  little  or  no  interest  in  worldly  affairs”,  was 
out  of  the  question.  The  late  Tikka's  powers  were  therefore  acquired  by  Rai 
Mangat  Ram,  who  was  appointed  Manager  of  Bushahr.34  Removed  from 
political  power  Shamsher  Singh  retained  his  religious  functions  as  head  of 
state.  The  death  of  Raghunath  Singh's  only  son  a short  while  later,  however, 
set  the  stage  for  the  return  of  the  king.  Since  the  question  of  succession 

30.  Singh,  Banks,  Gods  and  Government,  pp.  20-2,  92-4. 

31.  Punjab  State  Gazetteer  1910  : Simla  Hill  States,  pp.  46,  50-51. 

32.  Singh,  Banks,  Gods  and  Government,  p.  38. 

33.  Joshi,  “Notes  on  the  ethnography  of  the  Bashahr  state”,  pp.  558-61. 

34.  Punjab  State  Gazetteer  1910  : Simla  Hill  States,  p.  1 1. 
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was  now  reopened  and  the  raja  officially  put  in  charge  of  choosing  his 
successor,  a bitter  power  struggle  revolving  around  power,  status  and  rights 
soon  inflamed  the  state. 

The  contestation  of  authority  further  extended  after  appointment  of 
Mr.  A.J.  Gibson  as  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Conservator  of  Forests  in  1902 
AD  by  British  government  of  India  that  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
intensifying  government  control  over  Bushahr  forests.  Meanwhile  the  palace 
was  seen  divested  of  control  over  forests,  with  the  trade  traffic  in  constant 
decline  and  the  collection  of  revenue  out  of  reach,  Shamsher  Singh  devised 
a new  plan  to  regain  control  over  his  kingdom.  First  of  all,  the  raja  gave  up 
resuscitate  alliances  with  the  weakened  wazirs  of  Kinnaur,  and  turned  to  the 
Kool  clan.  The  latter's  Garhwali  origins  facilitated  the  adoption  of  Kunwar 
Surendra  Shah  of  Garhwali  as  heir  to  the  raja  in  1907  AD.  Arriving  from  a 
state  that  had  long  since  managed  its  own  forests  successfully,  Surendra 
Shah  was  a veritable  threat  to  the  Forest  Departments  interests  in  Bushahr. 
The  quietude  of  the  Himalayan  heights  was  shattered  on  24  August  1909 
while  an  inidentified  assailant  shot  at  Gibson — whilst  he  was  touring  forests 
along  the  Pandrabis  Range  north-east  of  Rampur — and  fled,  leaving  the 
officer  lightly  injured  and  his  dog  dead.  Rai  Mangat  Ram's  subsequent 
investigation  confirmed  Gibson's  suspicions  that  “the  Garhwal  party”  was 
behind  the  attempt.  Despite  Surendra  Shah's  sound  arguments  in  a petition 
to  the  Superintendent  Hill  States  he  was  banned  from  residing  in  Bushahr  or 
his  native  homeland  and  decided  upon  his  removal,  finalizing  the  exclusion 
of  Surendra  Shah  from  the  gaddi.  At  the  same  time  because  of  these 
events,  Bushahr  came  under  the  direct  management  of  British  official  1910 
AD.  By  the  end  of  1913,  the  70-year-old  Shamsher  Singh  had  formally 
adopted  Mian  Padam  Singh,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  raja,  as  his  heir.35  The 
colonial  milieu  had  subdued  the  state  and  made  it  conform  to  its  policies. 

After  death  of  raja  Shamsher  Singh  in  August  1914  AD,  installation 
of  the  raja  Padam  Singh  was  carried  out  in  November  1914  AD  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  L.A.  Burlton,  the  Superintendent  Hill  States.  Shortly 
after  the  ceremonies,  the  coffer  of  the  Bhimakali  temple  were  forced  open- 
the  keys  being  in  the  possession  of  Surendra  Shah  and  a treasure  horde 
amounting  to  more  than  Rs.  600,000  was  transferred  to  the  raja's  private 
treasury  in  Rampur.36  Reuniting  “political”  and  “religious”  authorities, 

35.  Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Bashahr  State  for  the  year  (March  13‘h, 

1914-March  13,  1915),  Shimla,  1915,  p.  2.  , 

36.  Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Bashahr  State....,  p.  3. 
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Padam  Singh  made  his  way  to  the  original  home  of  the  Bushahr  rajas  in 
Kamru  for  a second  coronation  that  was  required  to  legitimize  his  rule.37  In 
a sense,  order  was  restored  to  the  troubled  kingdom  as  a ruler  acceptable  to 
both  the  colonial  milieu  and  the  “fraternity  of  hill  chiefs”  was  placed  on  the 
gaddi.  However,  the  new  raja  of  Bushahr  proved  far  from  a complacent 
functionary.  Independent  of  old  alliances,  Padam  Singh  pursued  his  own 
agenda.  A creation  of  the  raj,  the  raja  soon  turned  against  his  masters.  In 
1922  AD  the  government  of  India's  lease  on  forests  was  revised  on  terms 
that  put  an  end  to  the  exorbitant  measures  that  had  strained  Bashahr's 
economy  for  half  a century.  The  annual  payment  of  Rs.  10,000  was 
increased  tenfold,  and  the  sums  received  per  tree  cutting  updated.  Lastly,  a 
newly  established  Forest  Board,  presided  over  by  the  raja,  was  now  to 
address  local  grievances  related  to  the  forest  department.  Padam  Singh  also 
finalized  revenue  settlements  for  Bushahr  in  1928  AD,  and  successfully 
addressed  the  challenges  of  the  twentieth  century  into  independence.  The 
raja's  legacy  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  region,  which  is  reflected  in 
his  son's  position  who  remained  the  Chief  Minister  of  Himachal  Pradesh  for 
five  times. 


37.  JvSingh,  op.  cit.,  p.  85. 


NEW  ENVIRONMENT  AND  ITS  POSITIVE  IMPACT  ON  THE 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC  CONDITION  AMONG  THE  CIIAMARS 
IN  THE  COLONIAL  PUNJAB 

Harjeet  Singh* 

The  Punjab  was  annexed  by  the  British  in  1849.  It  was  a new  land,  to 
be  ordered  and  settled,  moulded  by  the  hands  of  a chosen  few.  The  way  to  a 
concrete  expression  of  Victorian  imperial  dreams  was  opened.  Here  was  a 
land  of  warlike  tribes,  sturdy  peasants,  defeated  and  waitingto  be  transformed 
into  a model  of  imperial  efficiency  and  administration. ' The  Punjab  witnessed 
innovation  in  the  political,  administrative,  economic  and  social  spheres  which 
had  already  swept  the  rest  of  the  country.2  The  new  influences  gradually 
undermined  the  traditional  institutions  and  customary  obligation  and  it  became 
possible  for  individuals  and  groups  to  change  their  hereditary  occupations  and 
consequently  their  social  standing. 

Sources  and  mechanics  of  change  in  the  Punjab,  having  a bearing  on 
the  position  of  chamars  can  be  studied  with  reference  to  the  processes  in  the 
spheres  of  agrarian  and  urban  economy,  transport  and  communication, 
education  and  socio-religious  reforms.  These  changes  produced  gradual 
alterations  and  readjustments  in  the  society  of  the  Punjab.  These  developments 
put  the  chamars  of  the  Punjab  face  to  face  with  a new  situation  and  under 
which  some  of  them  were  successful  in  improving  their  socio-economic 
conditions  during  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  century. 

The  agrarian  society  received  the  immediate  attention  of  the  British 
administrators  who  believed  that  the  landholders  who  dominated  the  rural 
society  could  provide  a stable  and  loyal  base  in  the  Punjab.3  The  province  was 
mainly  the  land  of  small  cultivators  most  of  whom  were  the  peasant  proprietors, 
who  cultivated  their  own  land.  For  instance,  in  1860  in  Amritsar,  Gurdaspur 
and  Sialkot  districts  the  average  holding  was  15  acres  and  the  total  number  of 
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proprietors  was  1,94,052  out  of  whom  1,83,183  or  94.39  per  cent  were  the 
peasant-proprietors.4 

The  Punjab  Census  of  1868  recorded  only  3 per  cent  of  the  total 
population  as  agricultural  labourers.5  The  later  Census  reports  showed  a 
remarkable  growth  in  their  number.  The  proportion  of  agricultural  labourers 
in  1901  was  8 per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  Punjab.6  In  1 9 1 1 it  rose  to 
12  per  cent.7  This  proportion  decreased  during  the  decade  1911-21  from  12 
to  10  per  cent.  Their  proportion  again  rose  in  1931  to  15  per  cent.8  In  1911, 
of  the  total  agricultural  labourers  of  the  British  Punjab,  47  per  cent  were 
concentrated  in  the  Central  Punjab.9  In  1931,  this  proportion  was  49  per  cent. 
The  agrarian  policies  of  the  British  government  further  strengthened  the  position 
of  the  self  cultivating  proprietors  and  vested  landed  rights  in  the  actual  tillers 
of  the  soil  through  various  enactments,  even  the  tenants  got  a legal  recognition 
and  a bargaining  power  that  they  did  not  enjoy  before. 10  Encouraged  by  this 
policy  of  the  state,  the  traditionally  servile  menials  also  began  turning  to 
agriculture.  Among  the  agricultural  labourers  chamar  and  chuhra  castes 
constituted  largest  number.  Among  these  two  castes  even,  chamars  were  larger. 
In  1911,39  per  cent  of  the  actual  working  chamars  were  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  among  them  19  per  cent  were  field  labourers.11 

In  1921,  their  proportion  in  agriculture  was  35  per  cent  and  among 
them  16  percent  were  field  labourers.12  In  1931  their  proportion  in  agriculture 
rose  to  45  per  cent  and  among  them  30  per  cent  were  field  labourers. 13  This 
rise  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  agriculture  was  nobler  and  clean  occupation 
than  that  of  leather  working. 

The  British  administrators  realized  the  great  agricultural  potential  of  the 
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Punjab  with  its  uncultivated  plains,  under-utilized  water  resources  and 
industrious  peasantry.  The  new  rulers  sought  to  open  the  province  as  a market 
for  the  produce  of  British  labour  and  develop  it  into  a major  supplier  of  raw 
materials  and  food  stuffs  to  meet  the  growing  requirements  of  industrial 
capitalism  in  Britain.14  To  mobilize  the  agricultural  potentials  of  the  Punjab  the 
British  encouraged  the  cultivators  to  adopt  new  varieties  of  crops  and  new 
cropping  pattern,  besides  new  implements  made  of  iron  and  aluminium  for  the 
Persian  wheel,  sugar-cane  press  and  the  plough.15  For  the  preservation  and 
increase  in  the  productive  power  of  the  soil  the  devastating  activities  of  the 
chos  or  the  intermittent  hill  streams  and  the  resultant  water-logging  too  were 
checked. 

The  major  contribution  to  agricultural  production,  however,  was  in  the 
sphere  of  irrigation  schemes  to  utilize  the  water  resources  of  the  rivers  of  the 
Punjab.16  The  Upper  Bari  Doab  canal,  irrigating  the  districts  of  Amritsar  and 
Lahore,  was  the  first  to  be  constructed  after  annexation.17  The  subsequent 
irrigation  projects  aimed  at  colonization  of  the  vast  tracks  of  barren  land  were 
in  the  Chaj,  Rachna,  and  Bari  Doabs  popularly  named  as  Lyallpur,  Shahpur, 
Montgomery,  Nili  Bar  and  the  Ganji  Bar  Colonies.18  There  were  nine  Canal 
colonies  in  all  and  they  absorbed  the  available  lands  of  the  Bari,  Rachna  and 
the  Chaj  Doabs.  The  Colonies  became  ‘virtual  human  laboratory  as  castes, 
clans  and  tribes  from  different  parts  of  the  province  converged  on  the  new 
lands  and  unhinged  the  traditional  moorings  of  village  society,  and  freed  people 
for  intercourse  in  the  wider  world.19  It  became  a major  demographic  outlet 
for  the  people  in  thickly  populated  districts  of  the  Punjab  who  moved  out  to 
colonies  in  the  newly  irrigated  areas.  The  explicit  aims  for  Colonization  were 
relief  from  population  congestion,  settlement  of  the  land  with  the  most  efficient 
agriculturists  from  Amritsar,  Jalandhar,  Ludhiana  and  Lahore  and  improvement 
in  standard  of  living  of  rural  population.20 

In  1 90 1 the  chamars  and  the  chuhras  were  quite  often  working  as  general 
labourers  rather  than  as  sweepers  or  scavengers  or  leather  workers  or 
combining  their  traditional  occupations  with  work  as  labourers.  Among  those 
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castes  listed  as  menial  castes  in  1901, 21  some  34,257  had  cultivation  hs  a 
subsidiary  occupation  and  1 7,6 1 5 showed  agriculture  as  their  principle  means 
of  livelihood.  This  type  of  change  of  occupation  for  the  menial  castes  was,  of 
course,  the  familiar  means  of  Changing  status  in  the  corporate  caste  manner. 
Turning  towards  agriculture  undertakings  were  nobler  than  menial  duties,  this 
could  be  achieved  by  migration  to  the  Canal  colonies,  or  by  work  on  the 
railroads  just  being  built,  or  by  migration  to  the  towns  and  cities  for  factory 
■.  work.  ■ 

Of  the  castes  known  to  migrate  a great  deal,22  the  chamar  caste  was 
second  only  to  the  jats  and  were  known  as  wanderers  in  most  districts  of  the 
Punjab.  There  were  41,944  chamars  immigrants  to  Chenab  Colony  in  1911 
which  constituted  4 per  cent  of  their  population  in  Punjab.  The  development 
of  the  Canal  colonies  was  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  new  towns,  such  as 
Gojra,  a railroad  station  in  the  Chenab  Colony  which  had  also  become  a 'mandV 
or  market  for  agricultural  produce.  In  the  Canal  colonies  new  mandis  were 
established.  Other  towns  like  Lyallpur,  Montgomery  and  Fazilka  flourished. 
The  colonists  of  Lyallpur  also  gave  money  to  other  districts  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  gold  coins  and  bullion  in  the  Canal  colonies.  Much  money  was 
expended  on  land  purchases,  even  in  the  Canal  colonies,  therefore,  people 
were  being  affected  by  the  introduction  of  the  market  economy  by  the  British. 

This,  and  the  use  of  money  along  with  the  traditional  exchange  of  goods 
and  services,  helped  some  of  the  menial  castes  in  their  striving  for  upward 
mobility.  Within  first  ten  years  the  Chenab  colony  alone  had  attracted  a good 
number  of  people  from  among  the  artisan  castes,  particularly  the  chamars, 
Kumhars,  and  the  Tarkhans.  By  1904,  there  were,  among  others,  about  27,000 
chamars,  19,000  kumhars  and  over  17,000  Tarkhans P 

Colonization  was  accompanied  by  the  development  of  the  means  of 
transportation-railways  and  roads.  The  newly  annexed  province  had  to  be 
linked  up  with  the  ports  and  other  important  cities.  In  1862,  the  first  railway 
line  was  opened  in  the  Punjab  between  Amritsar  and  Lahore.  It  was  23  miles 
long.24  The  length  of  railways  increased  to  1050  miles  in  1881  and  to  4000 
miles  in  1901 ,25  By  the  end  of  the  1870s  Amritsar  was  linked  up  with  Bombay 
at  a distance  of  1253  miles,  with  Calcutta  at  a distance  of  1225  miles,  and 
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with  Karachi  at  a distance  of  750  miles.  By  1880,  the  railways  connected 
Lahore  also  with  several  other  towns,  in  the  south,  west  and  the  north.  In 
1883,  the  link  between  Delhi  and  Peshawar  was  completed.  By  1916,  the 
major  urban  centres  and  the  Canal  colonies  of  Lyallpur,  Sargodha  and  Multan 
were  connected  by  railways.  By  1939,  the  length  of  the  railway  track 
connecting  all  parts  of  the  province  was  nearly  6215  miles.26  . , 

The  road  communication,  though  much  less  extensive  than  the  railways, 
also  contributed  towards  linking  different  parts  of  the  region.  The  first  step  in 
this  direction  was  the  extension  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  between  Calcutta 
and  Peshawar  which  ran  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  railways.  In  1863-64  it 
passed  through  the  major  urban  centres  in  the  province,  like  Karnal,  Ambala, 
Ludhiana,  Jalandhar,  Amritsar,  Lahore,  Gujranwala,  Rawalpindi  and  Jhelum.27 
Several  feeder  roads  branched  off  from  the  main  highway.28  The  length  of  the 
metalled  roads  increased  from  3321  miles  in  1924-25  to  3898  miles  in  1931- 
32  and  to  4536  miles  in  1938-39. 29  Railways  and  road  communication  made 
migration  of  people  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other  possible  and 
hence  facilitated  to  improve  their  economic  prospects.  Railways  were  also 
instrumental  in  moving  surplus  produce  from  the  Punjab  and  also  contributed 
towards  greater  interaction  between  towns,  cities  and  villages.  They  offered 
an  equalisation  of  prices  throughout  the  province,  created  new  avenues  of 
employment.  There  could  be  faster  movements  of  grain  and  other  food  stuffs 
during  the  period  of  scarcity  and  natural  calamities.30 

Development  of  transportation  system,  particularly  the  railways,  led  to 
commercialization  of  agriculture.  The  agriculturists  now  did  not  cultivate  land 
for  home  consumption  alone.  They  grew  specialized  crops  such  as  wheat, 
cotton,  sugarcane  and  oilseeds  on  commercial  scale  for  sale  in  the  market. 
Imported  manufactured  goods  with  cotton  piece  goods  as  a major  item,  were 
brought  to  the  rural  areas  of  the  Punjab.31 

At  any  rate,  with  the  extension  ofthe  market  economy  and  the  expansion 
of  cash  nexus,  villages  no  longer  remained  the  relatively  isolated  economic 
units.32  The  inter-communication  between  villages  and  urban  centres  increased 
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with  much  greater  pace  than  ever  before.33 

In  this  process,  there  sprang  up  a new  class  of  middlemen  who  started 
purchasing  grain  and  other  products  of  villages  to  take  to  city  markets  and 
bring  back  manufactured  goods.  These  goods  replaced  the  ones  manufactured 
by  the  village  artisans  and  thus  led  them  to  discard  their  traditional  occupations 
and  to  become  agriculturist  labourers. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  changes  took  place  in  the  form  of  payment  to 
the  chamars.  As  in  the  case  of  other  kamins,  chamars  were  deprived  of  their 
customary  dues  called  haqqsep  in  favour  of  cash  payments.34  In  Jalandhar, 
for  instance,  the  relationship  between  the  chamars  and  the  agriculturists  were 
sometimes  so  strained  that  often  the  chamars  were  not  allowed  to  retain  the 
skin  of  dead  cattle  which  they  earlier  received  as  a part  of  their  customary 
dues.35  The  tendency  to  shirk  payments  to  their  kamins  was  growing  among 
the  cultivators.36  The  disputes  over  rights  or  payments  was  liable  to  end  in  a 
breach  of  relationship  between  the  cultivator  and  the  chamar  and  eventually 
leading  to  strike  and  boycott  against  the  cultivator.  These  new  developments 
made  it  possible  for  individuals  or  group  to  change  their  occupations  and  role 
and  consequently  their  social  standing.37 

The  process  of  industrialization  is  identified  as  a radical  process  of 
social  change.  It,  in  turn,  implies  a shift  in  the  economic  base  of  society  from 
agriculture  to  manufacturing.  Industrialization  not  only  introduced  division  of 
labour  and  functional  differentiation  but  also  brought  about  changes  in  the 
social,  economic  and  political  institutions  and  stimulated  new  ideas  and 
thoughts. 

Industrialization  in  Punjab  dismantled  the  indigenous  industries.  The 
textile  industry  which  supported  the  largest  number  of  artisans  was  perhaps 
the  worst  affected  of  the  indigenous  manufactures.38  The  inflow  of  cotton 
piece-goods  increased  steadily  over  the  years  after  annexation.  By  the  second 
decade  of  colonial  rule,  the  well-to-do  agriculturists  in  villages  had  begun 
clothing  themselves  in  English  cotton.  Till  the  end  of  the  1 860s  the  import  of 


33.  Kessinger,  Tom  G.,  Vilyatpur  (1848-1968)  Social  and  Economic  Change  in  a North  Indian 
Village,  p.106. 

34.  Himadri,  Banerjee,  The  Agrarian  Society  of  the  Punjab  (1 849- 1901),  p.180. 

35.  District  Gazetteer  Julundhar  1904,  Vol.  X1V-A,  p.  212. 

36.  Sunita  Mahajan,  The  Chamars  of  the  Punjab,  p,  29. 

37.  Himadri,  Banerjee,  The  Agrarian  Society  of  the  Punjab  (1849-1901),  p.  305. 

38.  Anstey,  Vera,  The  Economic  Development  of  India,  pp.  208-09. 
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cotton  cloth  in  the  Punjab  was  40,000  maunds  a year.39  By  the  1880s,  however, 
the  import  of  cotton  cloth  between  1881  and  1884  was  around  1.1  million 
maunds  valuing  over  13  crores  of  rupees.  The  value  of  the  imported  cotton 
goods  per  year  was  more  than  the  value  of  the  entire  output  of  the  indigenous 
handloom  weaving  industry  of  the  Punjab.40  Cotton  textile  industry  did, 
however,  survive  but  its  development  was  arrested.  Weavers  left  with  no 
alternative  and  they  had  to  combine  the  profession  of  weaving  with  agriculture 
or  field  labour  to  make  a living. 

The  leather-workers  of  the  villages  and  towns  were  also  experiencing 
difficulties  in  the  face  of  the  new  economic  condition.  By  the  1 930s  the  lorries 
and  the  railways  had  considerably  reduced  the  dependence  on  horses  and 
horse  driven  carts  and  tongas  and  hence  reduction  in  the  demand  for  harness 
and  saddlery.  The  military  and  police  departments  also  began  to  curtail  their 
saddlery  requirement  by  adopting  mechanical  modes  of  transportation  and 
movement.41  Furthermore,  the  demand  for  European  type  of  footwear  was 
on  the  increase  with  which  the  leather-workers  of  the  Punjab  were  unable  to 
compete.  The  factories  which  earlier  used  leather  beltings  replaced  those  by 
more  durable  and  cheaper  canvas  beltings.  The  increasing  demand  for  leather 
in  the  international  market  added  further  to  the  difficulties  of  the  local  leather 
workers.  Almost  all  the  available  good  quality  leather  was  purchased  from  the 
market  for  export  which  left  the  local  leather-workers  with  inferior  quality 
material,  rendering  them  incapable  of  competing  with  the  market  trends.42 
The  inadequacy  of  the  financial  resources  of  the  Mochis  and  the  chamars 
increased  their  dependence  on  the  middlemen  who  purchased  tanned  leather 
from  them  at  very  low  rates.  They  had  also  to  pay  commission  to  the 
middlemen  at  the  rate  of  one  anna  per  rupee.  Sometimes,  the  traders  in  leather 
sold  hides  to  the  leather-workers  on  the  condition  that  the  finished  goods 
would  be  sold  only  through  them.  They  also  charged  one  rupee  per  maund  of 
leather  as  shop  rent.43 

Gradual  increase  in  the  import  of  dressed  leather  too  affected  the  tanners 
adversely.  In  1909-10,  for  instance,  about  5,000  maunds  of  leather  was 
imported  into  the  Punjab  which  gradually  increased  to  20,000  maunds  by 
1936-37.  The  export  of  leather  from  the  Punjab  correspondingly  declined 

39.  H.C;  Sharma,  Artisans  of  the  Punjab,  p.  71 . 

40.  Ibid.,  p.  73. 

41.  Anand,  Nihal  Chand,  The  Punjab  Alienation  of  Land  Act  No. XII  l,  1900,  pp.  19-20. 

42.  Ibid.,  pp.  18-19. 

43.  Ibid.,  pp.  34-36. 
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during  this  period  from  26,000  maunds  in  1909-10  to  18,000  maunds  in  1936- 
37.  In  1928  a village  tanning  demonstration  party  was  formed  to  acquaint  the 
tanners  with  new  and  improved  techniques  of  tanning  so  as  to  improve  the 
quality  of  leather.  Practically  no  step  to  improve  the  financial  conditions  of  the 
workers  in  leather  was  taken  which  compelled  them  to  turn  towards  agriculture 
as  field  labourer. 

Division  of  labour  and  functional  differentiation  on  account  of 
industrialization  disrupted  the  complementarity  of  agriculture  and  industry.  At 
the  outset  of  the  colonial  rule,  the  agriculturists  were  dependent  on  village 
artisans  for  their  requirements  of  the  implements.  In  the  late  ninetieth  century 
new  implements  were  available  in  the  market. 44  The  new  situation  resulted  in 
the  decline  of  the  regular  income  of  the  Chamars,  Tarkhans,  Lohars  and  Mochis. 
At  many  places,  th e chamar's  duty  as  village  servant  was  reduced  to  mending 
old  leather  articles.45  By  1890s’the  chamars  were  no  longer  the  regular  sepidars 
in  the  districts  of  Amritsar,  Jalandhar,  Gujranwala  and  Rawalpindi.  A large 
number  of  them  left  tanning  which  was  now  done  by  a small  number  of 
tanners  in  urban  areas  only.  The  village  leather-workers  generally  made  articles 
from  the  tanned  leather  purchased  from  the  market.46  Wherever  the  system 
of  sep  was  fully  or  partly  in  operation  the  customary  dues  in  kind  were  generally 
being  discarded  in  favour  of  cash  payments.47  Cash  rates  prevailed  in  at  least 
half  of  the  villages  surveyed  in  the  Punjab  by  the  v/ages  survey  commission  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  first  regular  wages  survey  of  1912  reported,  that  in  58  per  cent 
villages  of  the  Punjab  purely  cash  rates  were  in  existence.  In  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  villages  partly  cash  and  partly  grain  rates  and  in  the  remaining  2 
per  cent  villages  purely  grain  rates  prevailed.48  The  per  centage  of  village  with 
cash  wages  rose  further  to  61  in  1927  and  to  67. in  1932.,  The  breaking  up  of 
the  traditional  relations  was,  nevertheless,  slow.  The  chamars  had  begun  to 
look  for  other  avenues  and  opportunities  provided  particularly  by  factory 
industry  and  modern, education. 

. The  development  of  factory  industry  in  the  Punjab,  on  the  whole,  was 
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characterized  by  small  units  with  rather  limited  capital.49  In  the  Punjab  there 
were  only  thirty- four  factories  in  1 893  and  in  1 903  the  number  of  such  factories 
rose  to  188.  During  1921-31  there  was  77.10  per  cent  increase  in  the  number 
of  industrial  units  in  the  province.  In  1921  there  were  279  factories  which 
increased  to  640  in  193  0. 50  There  was  an  expansion  in  industries  during  the 
1930s  also.  In  1940  the  number  of  industrial  concerns  was  about  900. 51  On 
the  whole,  the  Punjab  could  not  be  termed  as  an  industrially  developed  province. 

The  new  educational  opportunities  introduced  by  the  British  brought 
some  relief  to  the  menials.  To  begin  with  the  chamars  occupied  one  of  the 
lowest  position  in  the  caste  and  class  hierarchy  and  were  forbidden  in  the 
Hindu  scriptures  to  acquire  literacy.52  Moreover,  the  jobs  which  they  performed 
never  made  them  real  ize  the  necessity  of  acquiring  literacy  because  there  were 
the  functions  of  inherited  skills  requiring  no  formal  education.53  The  high 
castes  objected  to  the  admission  of  the  members  of  low  castes  to  educational 
institutions  because  of  the  physical  contamination  supposed  to  be  involved  in 
touching  them.  However,  after  annexation  of  Punjab,  the  British  established 
the  department  of  education  under  a Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  1854. 
Urdu  was  adopted  as  the  medium  of  instructions  and  English  was  to  be  taught 
at  the  district  level  schools.  The  educational  institutions  founded  by  the 
government  correspond  to  three  levels  of  primary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education,  consisting  of  middle  and  high  schools  and  colleges. 

By  1867-68  there  were  more  than  1900  educational  institutions  of  the 
government  including  the  government  college  at  Lahore  and  over  700  other 
'aided'  institutions.  The  number  of  students  was  over  88,000,  over  80  per 
cent  of  whom  were  in  government  institutions.54  In  1903-04  there  were  over 
2900  primary  schools,  269  middle  schools  and  1 10  high  schools.  There  were 
15  arts  and  3 professional  colleges.  In  1920  the  middle  schools  numbered 
7,865,  and  the  number  of  secondary  schools  was  454.  In  1902,  there  were 
only  10  colleges;  the  number  rose  to  40  in  1938. 55  In  1921-22  there  were 
74,000  boys  and  girls  in  unrecognized  institutions  and  over  5,50,000  in 
government  institutions.56  The  government  also  made  itself  concerned  with 
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the  untouchables  and  opened  many  schools  for  their  benefit.57  In  public  schools 
no  distinction  was  observed  between  the  pupils  of  high  and  low  castes  but  the 
untouchable  chamars  were  found  very  rarely  in  these  schools.  British  also 
tried  to  encourage  low  caste  children  to  attend  ordinary  schools.58  A large 
number  of  scholarships  were  also  reserved  for  them  and  liberal  grants  were 
also  given  to  these  schools  by  the  British.59  The  efforts  of  the  government  to 
spread  education  were  supplemented  by  those  of  the  Christian  missions  and 
other  private  organizations  like  the  Arya  Samajes,  the  Singh  Sabhas  and  the 
Muslim  Anjumans.  The  American  Presbyterians  and  Church  of  England 
communion  were  the  first  to  open  schools.60  By  1901-02  there  were  30  such 
schools  in  the  Punjab.  Besides  schools  the  missionaries  opened  colleges  for 
higher  education  as  well.61  A few  schools  were  also  opened  by  the  socio- 
religious organizations  like  Megh  High  School,  Sialkot,  the  primary  school  at 
Gandal,  the  Dumna  primary  school  at  Behlolpur  in  the  Gurdaspur  district, 
Ambala  School  at  Lahore  were  maintained  by  Arya  Samaj  and  Dev  Samaj.62 

The  effect  of  all  these  measures  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
educated  chamars.  In  1891,  5495  chamars  were  literate  in  the  Punjab.63  In 
1911,  the  number  of  literate  chamars  was  42 19. 64  In  1921,  the  number  of 
educated  chamars  increased  to  5607  and  in  1931  it  further  increased  to  7 102. 65 

The  spread  of  education  by  Christian  missions  had  the  twin  objective 
of  spreading  to  idea  of  social  equality  and  to  attract  more  and  more  people  to 
the  fold  of  Christianity.  The  missionaries  denounced  the  institution  of  caste 
and  its  built-in  system  of  inequalities.  This  evoked  response  from  chamars 
and  chuhras,  who  were  in  the  largest  number  among  the  low  castes  in  the 
Punjab  and  were  easily  prone  to  conversion.  Their  response  to  Christianity 
was  essentially  due  to  the  promise  of  a better  social  status.66 

An  important  aspect  in  the  changing  socio-economic  environment  of 
the  Punjab  was  the  emergence  of  various  socio-religious  reform  movements 
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that  provided  a yet  another  context  for  social  change.  The  conversion  of  the 
low-castes  to  Christianity  evoked  reaction  from  the  Punjab  leaders  particularly 
the  Aryas.67  The  Arya  Samaj  founded  by  Swam i Day anand  Saraswati  in  the 
Punjab  in  1877,  attempted  to  modernize  Hinduism.68  The  D.A.V  schools  and 
colleges  were  founded  to  counter  the  challenge  of  the  Christian  missionaries. 

The  Samajes  made  determined  efforts  to  contain  the  movement  of  the 
lower  castes  away  from  Hinduism.  Between  1901  and  191 1 69  there  were  large 
scale  conversion  to  Sikhism  among  the  chuhras  and  chamars.  Hinduism  lost 
some  169,103  chamars  and  158,806  chuhras  in  this  period.  The  Arya  Samajists 
decried  social  inequalities  and  encouraged  egalitarianism  by  inter-dining  with 
members  of  the  lower  castes  and  by  admitting  them  to  schools.70  A subsidiary 
organization  was  established  at  Hoshiarpur  known  as  Dayanand  Dalit  Udhar 
Mandal,  for  social  uplift  of  the  lower  castes.71  This  was  meant  to  win  converts 
back  from  Christianity  and  Sikhism.  The  Shuddhi  or  ritual  purification  extended 
to  the  lower  castes  a hope  to  become  an  honourable  part  of  the  community. 

The  Sikhs  also  felt  concerned  about  the  Christian  missionaries  who 
developed  new  methods  and  new  dimensions  of  pr'oselytization.  The  Zanana 
Mission  extended  missionary  activities  and  attempted  to  reach  women  in  the 
seclusion  of  their  home.  They  were  worried  also  about  the  Sikh  rituals  and 
ceremonies  giving  way  to  Brahmanical  influences.72  To  withstand  these 
challenges,  the  community  leaders  sought  to  determine  the  distinct  rituals  for 
the  Sikhs  and  to  educate  the  Sikh  masses  in  social  and  religious  matters.  The 
Sikh  leaders  launched  Singh  Sabha  movement  in  1870s.  The  Singh  Sabhas 
were  not  only  differently  oriented  but  also  better  organized  than  the  preceding 
Nirankari  and  Namdhari  movements  among  the  Sikhs.  The  first  Singh  Sabha 
was  founded  at  Amritsar  in  1873,  followed  by  that  of  Lahore  in  1879.  By  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  were  more  than  one  hundred  Singh  Sabhas 
all  over  the  Punjab.73  They  aimed  at  the  spread  of  Sikhism,  particularly  among 
the  low  castes,  by  offering  them  social  equality,  inter-dining  and  entry  into 
Gurudwaras.  They  achieved  spectacular  success  in  the  spread  of  literacy  and 
modern  education.74 
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Khalsa  College  was  established  at  Amritsar  in  1 892.  From  1908  onwards, 
the  Sikh  education  conference  was  convened  every  year  to  take  stock  of  the 
progress  of  literacy  in  the  community.  By  1947,  the  Sikhs  had  the  maximum 
literacy  rate  in  the  Punjab.75 

Thus,  all  these  socio-religious  reform  movements  in  the  Punjab  remained 
an  important  event  in  context  of  rising  consciousness  among  the  depressed 
classes  and  there  was  strong  urge  among  them  to  improve  their  social  and 
economic  conditions.  The  chamars  disillusioned  by  the  programme  of  Arya 
Samaj  felt  that  programme  of  the  social  uplift  of  the  untouchables  was  meant 
to  keep  them  under  the  overlordship  of  the  caste  Hindus.  They  decided  to 
organize  separately  and  to  work  for  the  alleviation  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
chamars.  Some  sections  of  the  chamars'  population  led  by  educated  school 
teachers  organized  Ad-dharm  movement  by  claiming  that  as  a religion  it  did 
not  belong  to  any  particular  caste,  but  it  was  a religion  of  people  who  were 
the  original  inhabitants  of  this  country.  Ad-dharmis  did  a great  deal  of  work 
by  establishing  separate  schools  for  the  depressed  classes'  children  and  enabled 
them  to  attend  the  school  through  various  special  scholarships.  On  the  whole, 
the  socio-religious  reform  movements  created  an  atmosphere  which  helped 
the  lower  castes  in  becoming  conscious  of  their  position  and  they  began  to 
make  efforts  to  come  out  of  the  disabilities  imposed  on  them  for  centuries. 
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SOCIAL  BASE  OF  THE  PEASANTRY  DURING  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY : A SHORT  NOTE 

P K.  Shukla* 

This  paper  discusses  how  the  social  base  of  the  landowning  castes  of 
the  Punjab  was  strengthened  during  the  colonial  rule  to  the  neglect  of  low 
caste  poor  peasants.  An  attempt  is  made  to  examine  the  complex  agrarian 
changes  brought  about  both  in  the  irrigated  and  non-irrigated  areas  of  the 
province  that  resulted  in  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  produced  by  the 
peasantry.  Such  accumulation  of  surplus  in  the  form  of  rent  and  land 
revenue  demand  failed  to  generate  the  capitalist  relations  in  agriculture. 

In  a major  work  B.B.  Chaudhari1  has  recently  argued  that  all  sections 
of  the  'peasants'  did  not  qualify  for  the  state-owned  crown  land  in  the 
Punjab.  The  focus  of  the  colonial  state  was  restricted  to  only  ‘resourceful’ 
peasants  who  were  required  to  make  considerable  investment  for  the 
cultivation  of  virgin  land.  In  such  a situation  the  enterprising  agricultural 
castes  constituting  the  landholding  peasantry  were  favoured.  These  were 
regarded  ‘as  the  backbone  of  Punjab  Society’.  The  peasant  grantees  were 
largely  Jats,  Arains,  Kambohs,  Sainis  and  Gurjars.  Among  all  the 
landowning  castes,  the  Jats  were  the  biggest  beneficiaries.  Other  notable 
grantees  included  large  and  small  landlords,  and  the  members  of  urban 
bourgeoisie,  such  as  the  merchants,  contractors,  lawyers,  doctors  and 
retired  public  servants,  belonging  mostly  to  non-agricultura!  castes — the 
Khatris,  the  Aroras,  the  Khojas,  and  the  Banias. 

Thus,  the  colonial  government  wholly  excluded  the  vast  landless 
stratum  of  the  rural  population,  especially  the  village  menials  ( Kamins ), 
service  groups  and  artisans,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  chamars  (leather 
workers),  the  Harijans  (low  caste  sweepers)  and  the  members  of  artisan 
classes  formed  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  agricultural  labourers  in  the  canal 

* New  Delhi. 

1.  B.B.  Chaudhari,  Peasant  History  of  the  late  Pre-Colonial  and  Colonial  India, 
Vol.  Ill,  Part  2,  published  under  a series  of  Vols.  with  the  general  editorship  of 
D.P.  Chattopadhayaya,  History  of  Sciences,  Philosophy  and  Culture  in  Indian 
Civilization,  HSPC1C,  New  Delhi,  2008,  p.  362. 
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colonies.  Such  a discriminatory  attitude  of  the  colonial  government  clearly 
shows  that  they  used  the  existing  caste-hierarchies  in  India  to  portray  their 
rule  as  more  benign  than  that  of  their  predecessors.  The  involvement  of 
such  castes  in  agricultural  work  clearly  indicates  that  the  landless  labourers, 
who  are  generally  not  considered  as  peasants  in  the  theoretical  framework 
of  the  system,  were  and  probably  still  continue  to  be  peasants  in  so  far  as 
their  working  relationship  with  the  landlords  is  considered.2 

Though  the  Arya  Samaj  Movement  started  by  Swami  Dayanand 
Saraswati  (1824-1883)  ultimately  turned  into  a revivalist  movement  and  also 
contributed  to  the  assertion  of  an  aggressive  Hindu  identity,3  Dayanand 
Saraswati's  sharp  criticism  of  many  existing  Hindu  practices,  such  as 
idolatry,  polytheism,  and  child  marriage  did  not  affect  the  existing  social 
composition  of  caste  in  relation  to  peasant-landlord-cultivator  relationships. 
As  far  as  the  comparative  position  between  peasant  grantees  and  labourers 
was  concerned,  not  much  change  was  noticeable  in  terms  of  the  land- 
ownership  pattern.  The  ‘peasant  colonizers’,  the  largest  single  group  of 
grantees  of  land  in  Punjab,  were  all  drawn  from  the  traditional  'agricultural 
castes'.  The  fact  is  that  for  the  sake  of  homogeneity  and  social  harmony 
grantees  of  the  same  caste  were  settled  in  the  same  village.  Imran  A 1 i's. 4 
analysis  of  the  distribution  of  the  land  by  castes  shows  a virtual  monopoly 
over  colony  land  of  castes  that  ranked  high  in  economic  position  and  social 
status.  He  says  : 

“Landless  workers,  whether  agricultural  labourers,  sub-tenants,  or 
Caste  survivors...  still  fulfilled  roles  similar  to  the  ones  they  had  taken 
confined  to  their  home  villages....  These  groups  often  moved  their  colony 
villages  with  the  grantees  from  their  home  districts,  thus  continuing  their 
old  sepidari  relationships.” 

In  some  areas  the  condition  of  labourers  slightly  improved.  The  Sikh- 
Maratha  conflict,  the  period  of  ‘Maratha  anarchy’,  and  the  dreadful  famine 
of  1783  resulted  in  a scarcity  of  labour  in  both  south-east  and  south-west 
Punjab.  In  such  situation  labourers  became  settled  peasants,  which  was 
useful  for  the  proprietors.  The  position  of  some  of  them  had  become  so 


2.  For  a detailed  analysis  see,  Irfan  Habib,  Essays  in  Indian  History  : Towards 
Marxist  Perception , New  Delhi,  1995,  pp.  107-160,  under  the  caption  “The 
Peasant  in  Indian  History.” 

3.  Sumit  Sarkar,  Modern  India  (1885-1947),  Delhi,  1983,  p.  75. 

4.  The  Punjab  under  Imperialism,  Delhi,  1989,  by  Imran  Ali,  quoted  in  B.B. 
Chaudhari,  op.  cit.,  p.  364. 
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strong  that  a distinction  between  the  labour  and  the  owners  was  obliterated. 
But  the  enterprising  agriculturists  such  as  the  Jats  and  the  Arains  gradually 
replaced  the  non-cultivating  ‘proprietors’  and  land-controllers. 

It  has  been  held  that  due  to  high-caste  taboos  the  position  of  the 
Rajputs  as  landlords  or  proprietors  diminished.  They  were  considered  the 
worst  cultivators  in  the  Punjab.  By  contrast,  the  Jats,  irrespective  of 
whether  they  were  Hindus,  Sikhs  or  Muslims,  had  greater  skills  in  farming 
which  made  them,  the  best  cultivators  in  India.  The  Rajputs  were  mostly 
part-time  agriculturists,  representing  the  gentry  of  the  province  and  thus 
constituted  the  aristocracy  of  the  countryside.  Proud  of  their  birth  and 
traditions,  they  did  not  relish  the  hard-work  of  an  agriculturist.  It  has  been 
argued  that  caste-status,  a disdainful  attitude  to  agriculture  and  sensitivity  to 
ijjat  (social  respectability)  forbade  Rajputs  to  make  help  from  women  of 
the  family  for  agricultural  work.5  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jats  were 
influenced  by  the  new  social  order  of  Nanakpanthis  (the  followers  of  the 
Sikh  Guru  Nanak).  However,  if  we  analyse  the  social  composition  of  the 
Jats,  the  Saints  and  the  Arains  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  the  land  we 
find  that  the  Kamins  were  not  the  beneficiaries  of  the  changes  brought 
about  by  the  colonial  government — be  it  canal-irrigated  or  non-irrigated 
areas  of  the  Punjab — although  they  were  considered  indispensable 
associates  of  the  zamindars  in  their  agricultural  operations.6  Among  the 
lower  castes,  those  at  the  lowest  rung  such  as  the  harijans,  the  chamars 
and  the  dhanaks  performed  the  largest  and  the  most  difficult  kind  of 
agricultural  work,  including  collecting  the  refuse  and  scattering  it  over  the 
fields.  The  other  non-landholding  castes  such  as  the  lohars,  the  tarkhans, 
the  telis,  the  nais,  the  kumhars  and  the  jolahas  also  helped  in  agricultural 
Work  at  peak  seasons  such  as  sowing  and  harvesting.7 

The  caste-system  continued  and  the  lower  caste  people  constituting 
one-eight  of  the  entire  population  suffered  a lot.  In  spite  of  philanthropic 
organizations  such  as  the  Arya  Samaj,  the  Christian  missionaries,  and  the 

5.  B.B.  Chaudhari,  op.  cit.,  p.  193. 

6.  Himadri  Banerjee,  Agrarian  Society  of  the  Punjab  (1849-1901),  Delhi,  1982,  p.  175. 

7.  Mridula  Mukherjee,  Colonizing  Agriculture  : The  Myth  of  Punjab  Exceptio- 
nalism , New  Delhi,  2005,  p.  131.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  on  Punjab 
peasantry  which  deals  with  all  aspects  of  the  peasants,  such  as  the  peasants  as 
tax-payers,  peasants  as  debtors,  peasants  in  the  market,  peasants  as  classes,  etc. 
Based  on  district-wise  statistical  data  on  landholding.  This  study  does  not  find 
‘proof  of  the  existence  of  capitalist-agrarian  relations  or  the  growth  of  capitalism 
in  agriculture’  in  the  Punjab,  p.  137. 
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Ahmadiyah  charities,  the  literacy  rate  as  a whole  was  as  low  as  7%  and  it 
was  lowest  among  the  lower  castes,  around  2%.  Moreover,  the  landless 
cultivators  far  more  numerous  as  compared  to  landlords.  22.5  per  cent 
cultivators  owned  just  1.5  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  areas,  while  4.2  per 
cent  cultivators  possessed  18.5  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area.  Less  than 
one  per  cent  (0.9  per  cent)  landlords  had  7.9  per  cent  of  cultivated  areas. 
The  poor  peasants  had  to  look  after  the  needs  of  the  government  officials. 
The  hernias  and  the  sahukars  sucked  their  blood  by  charging  interest  on 
loans  at  exorbitant  rates.8  The  colonial  government,  on  the  other  hand,  gave 
concession  only  to  the  landlords.  In  this  way  the  big  landlords  prospered  at 
the  cost  of  the  poor  peasants  who  were  actually  engaged  in  extending  the 
cultivated  areas  for  the  production  of  commercial  crops.  This  shows  how 
the  surplus  generated  by  the  poor  peasants  was  usurped  by  the  rich 
landlords. 

Mridula  Mukherjee  informs  us  that  in  Punjab  “the  extent  of 
differentiation  and  depeasantization  was  comparatively  less  than  in  many 
other  regions  because  of  tenurial  structure,  relatively  late  integration  into  the 
colonial  system,  etc.  Also  the  depeasantization  had  not  reached  the  extent  it 
had  in  other  regions  because  of  the  comparatively  much  greater  extension 
of  cultivation  via  canal  irrigation....  Employment  opportunities  outside 
agriculture  were  comparatively  much  greater  here  (Punjab)  than  in  many 
other  regions  because  of  internal  migration  and  major  recruitment  base  in 
the  army.”  Therefore,  she  concludes,  “there  was  relative  stability  of  the 
small  peasants  in  the  Punjab.”  0.1  million  non-combatants  in  the  army  were 
from  Punjab  in  the  First  World  War.  The  non-combatants  in  the  army  were 
the  syces,  bhistis,  sweepers,  craftsmen,  etc.  who  belonged  to  traditional  non- 
land holding  castes.  But  it  may  be  noted  that  their  number  in  the  army  was 
much  less  in  proportion  to  their  population.  Moreover,  the  recruitment  to 
the  army  was  an  economic  necessity  for  the  small  yeoman  farmer  families. 
They  were  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  mercenaries.9  By  helping  the 
British  to  suppress  the  Revolt  of  1857,  the  Punjab  chiefs  and  soldiers  had 
saved  the  empire.  It  was  felt  by  the  colonial  authority  that  “the  best  Indian 
material  for  the  recruitment  in  the  army  had  been  ultimately  discovered.”10 

8.  S.  Gajrani,  Peasants'  Movement  in  Punjab,  Delhi,  1987,  pp.  4-8. 

9.  Elliott,  J.G.,  A Roll  of  Honour  : The  Story  of  Indian  Army  (1939-45),  quoted  in 
Bhagwan  Josh,  Communist  Movement  in  Punjab,  Delhi,  1979,  p.  17. 

10.  O.’  Dwyer,  M.,  India  : As  I know  It,  1885-1992,  quoted  in  Bhagwan  Josh,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  17-18. 
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Though  differentiation  among  the  Kamin  castes  was  not  prevalent 
throughout  the  Punjab  province,  there  were  broadly  two  groups  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  function.  The  labour  of  Vadee  Kamins  or  Kamin  was 
intimately  connected  with  agriculture.  The  services  of  the  Khangi  Kamins 
or  house  menials  were  utilized  by  the  zamindars.  There  were  Kamins  like 
tarkhans  (carpenter),  lohars  (black  smith),  the  Chamars  (leather  workers), 
the  harijans  (sweepers),  the  dhobis  (washerman)  and  the  nais  (the 
barbers).  They  were  highly  skilled  but  they  represented  heterogeneous  caste 
groups. 

Although  the  zamindars  appreciated  the  significant  role  of  the  Kamins 
in  the  village  organization  and  accepted  them  as  integral  part  of  the  village 
society,  there  were  differences  in  the  wage  rates  of  the  Kamins.  The  lohars 
received  lower  rates  of  wages  than  the  tarkhans.  Prior  to  colonial  rule  a 
small  partition  of  whole  produce  was  set  apart  for  the  Kamins  but  during 
the  colonial  period  the  custom  disappeared  when  there  was  a demand  for 
cash.  Kamins  now  received  only  their  allowances  from  the  cultivating 
proprietors  in  lump  sum  at  each  harvesting  season.  The  Kumhars  were  paid 
very  little  in  non-irrigated  regions.  The  same  was  the  position  of  the 
Chamars  who  often  organised  caste  panchayats  as  a token  of  protest 
against  the  highhandedness  of  the  village  proprietors.  The  tenants  had  to 
give  to  the  Kamins  not  a share  of  the  whole  produce  but  a fixed  amount  of 
produce.  Their  economic  condition  deteriorated  so  much  that  they  started 
migrating  to  other  regions  of  the  province.  A large  number  of  artisans  were 
also  indebted  to  the  village  sahukars.  The  Land  Alienation  Act  (1901)  was 
also  a deterrent  for  them.  The  Act  denied  the  status  of  agricultural  tribes  to 
the  status  of  village  artisans  and  menials  and  hence  they  were  automatically 
debarred  from  acquiring  land.  This  legal  disability  implied  in  the  Act 
affected  the  Ramgarhias  and  the  Bagri  Kumhars  of  south-eastern  Punjab 
districts.  Exclusion  from  the  land  market  came  to  them  as  a sharp  blow. 11 

There  was  a steady  rise  in  the  wages  for  agricultural  labourers  in 
some  districts  but  in  the  districts  of  Peshawar,  Amritsar,  Ludhiana  and  Delhi 
there  was  steady  decline  in  real  wage  rates  towards  the  close  of  nineteenth 
century.  It  was  found  that  many  of  the  labourers  continued  to  suffer  from  a 
daily  insufficiency  of  food.  They  were  deeply  indebted  to  their  employers 
and  remained  almost  in  a state  of  debt  slavery.  In  the  south-eastern  districts 
their  condition  was  equally  miserable.  They  were  frequently  called  upon  to 


11.  Himadri  Banerjee,  op.  cit.,  p.  184. 
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render  begar  and  they  practically  constituted  the  poorest  section  of  the 
village  social  order.  The  situation  was  even  more  critical  in  Delhi.  As  early 
as  1 879  it  was  found  that  their  financial  condition  in  the  average  years  was 
so  precarious  that  they  were  not  commonly  trusted  by  the  village  sahukars. 
In  Rohtak  their  condition  was  equally  miserable,  while  in  Hoshiarpur  even  in 
average  years  they  had  very  little  surplus  of  their  own  and  they  were  deeply 
involved  in  debt.  Similarly  in  Peshawar  many  of  them  were  tied  to  their 
creditors  in  debt  slavery.  Even  more  miserable  was  the  fate  of  the  halis  of 
Hazara.  The  halis  were  generally  agriculturists  who  owned  land  but  they 
lost  it  to  the  creditors.  They  were  no  longer  required  to  keep  plough  of  their 
own  and  they  ultimately  became  farm  servants  of  the  rich  agriculturists. 
They  were  unable  to  repay  loans  to  the  creditors  in  their  life  time  which 
was  to  be  repaid  by  the  heirs  of  deceased  halis. 

From  a brief  description  of  the  conditions  of  the  peasantry  there 
emerges  a picture  of  an  immense  complexity  of  the  agrarian  changes 
occurring  in  the  Punjab  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  These 
changes  were  far  from  uniform  in  type  and  nature.  It  appears  that  the  old 
agrarian  structure  was  modified  in  some  place  to  suit  the  interests  of  the 
colonial  state.  But  we  do  not  find  fundamental  structural  changes 
particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  “the  existence  of  capitalist  relations  in 
agriculture”.'2  Neither  was  there  an  investment  of  capital  nor  an  increase  in 
productivity.  The  extension  of  cultivation  did  take  place  as  a result  of  the 
canal  colonies  but  the  extension  of  cultivation  was  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  rural  population.  It  may  be  noted  that  during  the  period  from 
1891  to  1931  the  areas  under  cultivation  expanded  by  16  per  cent,  while  the 
rural  population  increased  by  23.2  per  cent.  Moreover,  the  size  of  the  total 
available  workforce  in  agriculture  expanded  much  more  than  the  extension 
of  cultivation.  This  shows  the  ‘myth’  of  capitalist  farming  in  the  Punjab 
during  the  colonial  rule.  Although  colonialism  integrated  the  Punjab  into  the 
international  capitalist  economy,  this  integration  was  based  upon  a distorted 
pattern  of  modernization.  The  requirements  of  British  imperialism  made 
Punjab  a reservoir  for  military  recruitment  while  at  the  same  time 
intensifying  the  class  differentiation  and  exploitation  of  the  lower  castes. 
This  created  conditions  for  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  of  the  region  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  British  empire. 


12.  Mridula  Mukherjee,  op.  cit.,  p.  131. 


POLITICS  OF  COALITION  GOVERNMENTS  IN  PUNJAB 

Gurpreet  Singh  Brar* 

The  politics  of  coalition  governments  in  India  began  with  the  end  of 
one  party  dominance  era  in  late  nineteen  sixties.  A coalition  may  be  an  alliance 
of  persons,  parties  or  countries.  Coalition  is  defined  as  ‘any  combination  of 
separate  players  (such  as  political  parties)  to  win  a voting  game’.1  The 
necessity  for  coalition  usually  arises  when  no  single  party  is  in  a position  to 
provide  majority  to  form  government  or  pass  legislation  in  any  legislative  house. 
Coalitions  are  generally  a characteristic  of  countries,  like  India,  which  have 
multi-party  systems.  Generally,  the  process  of  coalition  formation  lacks  any 
ideological  considerations;  the  only  purpose  is  to  provide  majority  of  numbers 
to  form  that  government.  However,  such  coalitions  are  more  stable  which  are 
formed  by  the  ideologically  closest  parties. 

The  history  of  coalition  politics  in  India  can  be  traced  from  the  pre- 
independence years.  After  the  1937  elections,  a sort  of  coalition  government 
was  formed  in  Punjab.  The  interim  government  established  in  India  on  the 
basis  of  the  Cabinet  Mission  (1946)  recommendations  was  also  a sort  of 
coalition  government  as  it  included  the  representatives  of  various  parties.  After 
the  advent  of  independence,  coalition  governments  came  into  existence  in  a 
very  limited  way  during  1952-89.  In  1952,  1957  and  1962  elections,  the 
Congress  was  in  position  to  win  majority  and  to  form  the  governments  at  the 
centre  and  in  almost  all  States.  It  was  only  in  the  fourth  general  elections  1967 
that  the  Congress  suffered  a decline  in  popularity  and  coalition  politics  came 
to  operate  in  some  states.  However,  in  1989  and  thereafter,  the  organization  of 
coalition  governments  became  a regular  feature  of  Indian  political  system.  At 
present  coalition  politics  is  in  operation  in  full  swing  both  at  the  centre  and 
state  level. 

The  politics  of  coalitions  is  one  of  the  important  features  of  party  system 
in  Punjab.  The  study  of  coalition  governments,  in  particular,  in  the  case  of 

* Research  Fellow  (ICSSR  & CRRID),  Department  of  Political  Science,  Punjabi  University, 
Patiala. 

1.  Iain  McLean  and  Alistair  McMillan  (eds.),  Oxford  Concise  Dictionary  of  Politics, 
First  Indian  Edition,  Oxford  University  Press,  New  Delhi,  2004,  p.  86. 
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Punjab,  is  actually  the  study  of  the  Akali  Dal-led  coalition  governments.  The 
Congress  has  never  formed  a coalition  government  in  Punjab  so  far,  though  it 
has  occasionally  entered  into  electoral  alliances,  mostly  with  the  Communist 
parties.  The  history  of  coalition  government  in  Punjab  can  be  traced  back  to 
pre-independence  days.  Both  the  elected  governments  formed  in  Punjab  before 
independence  of  the  country  (1937-1947)  were  coalition  governments.  In  1937 
Punjab  Assembly  elections,  though  the  Unionist  Party  had  got  an  absolute 
majority  (102  seats  out  of  total  175)  but  in  order  to  have  a broad  based 
government  in  the  state  it  opted  for  the  formation  of  a coalition  ministry 
comprising  Khalsa  National  Party  ( 1 6 seats)  and  the  National  Progressive  Party 
(15  seats).  After  this  the  Punjab  Assembly  elections  were  held  in  January 
1946,  no  political  party  could  get  absolute  majority.*  In  the  situation  of 
uncertainty,  the  Unionist  Party,  the  Congress  Party  and  Shiromani  Akali  Dal 
formed  a coalition  government  under  the  leadership  of  Khizar  Hayat  Khan 
(leader  of  Unionist  Party)  which  lasted  upto  March  1 947  when  it  submitted  its 
resignation  due  to  deteriorating  law  and  order  situation  in  the  state.2 

Since  the  reorganization,  the  Punjab  has  witnessed  Assembly  elections 
ten  times,  beginning  with  the  first  in  1967  to  the  recent  in  2007.  Out  of  these, 
the  Akali  Dal  has  succeeded  six  times  in  forming  the  government,  five  times  in 
collaboration  with  the  non-Congress  parties  and  once  on  its  own.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  Akali  Dal-led  government  could  work  for  the  full  term  of 
five  years  only  once  [ 1 997-2002].  Before  1 992,  the  Akali  Dal-led  governments 
were  either  toppled  by  the  defectors  within  the  party,  often  on  the  instance  of 
the  Congress,  or  the  President’s  rule  was  imposed  on  one  pretext  or  other. 

The  first  Assembly  elections  in  reorganized  Punjab  were  held  ini  967, 
Despite  struggling  for  the  creation  of  Punjabi  speaking  state,  the  Akali  Dal 
could  win  only  26  Assembly  seats  as  it  was  divided  in  two  factions,  one  led  by 
Sant  Fateh  Singh  which  got  24  seats  and  the  other  by  Master  Tara  Singh 
which  could  get  only  two  seats.  The  Congress  won  53  seats  and  emerged  as 
the  single  largest  party.  The  realization  on  the  part  of  Akalis**  of  their  inability 

* Party  position  in  Punjab  Assembly  Election  1946:  Muslim  League  74;  Congress  51; 
Shiromani  Akali  Dal  23;  Unionist  Party  21 ; Anglo  Indians  2;  Independent  Labour  2; 
Independent  Christian  1 ; Independent  Harijans  1 . (For  more  detail  see  J. A.  Khan,  op 
cit.) 

2.  J.A.  Khan,  Politics  of  Coalition  Governments  in  Punjab,  Madan  Publications,  Patiala, 
2006,  p.  53. 

**  At  that  time,  the  Akalis  were  divided  in  Akali  Dal  [Sant]  and  the  Akali  Dal  [Master], 
However,  the  former  was  the  mainstream  party  and,  hence,  here  the  Akali  Dal  refers  to 
the  Akali  Dal  [Sant]. 
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to  secure  power  on  their  own,  even  after  the  reorganization,  compelled  them 
to  enter  into  first  electoral  alliance  with  the  CPI,  the  CPI  [M],  SSP  and  the 
Republican  Party  under  the  banner  of  the  United  Front.*  The  Communist 
parties  had  supported  the  Akali  demand  for  the  linguistic  state.  The  Jan  Sangh 
[now  known  as  the  BJP  and  was  a constituent  of  the  Janta  Party  during  mid- 
nineteen  seventies],  the  rightist  party,  refused  to  align  with  the  Akali  Dal-led 
alliance  saying  that  it  could  not  unite  with  the  former  as  the  party  had  opposed 
the  formation  of  Punjabi  Suba. 

In  the  changed  political  scenario,  the  Jan  Sangh  joined  the  Akali  Dal-led 
coalition  government  of  the  United  Front**  as  it  did  not  want  the  Congress  to 
come  in  power.  The  United  Front  had  no  common  ideology  nor  did  it  form  a 
concrete  common  programme  of  action.  In  fact,  it  was  ‘a  cocktail  of  ideologies 
but  having  one  thing  in  common,  i.e.,  to  resolve  the  Congress  must  not  be 
permitted  to  form  ministry  in  Punjab.3  Thus  the  only  basis  of  the  post-poll 
alliance  was  the  ‘anti-Congressism’.  The  Akali  Dal  formed  its  first  coalition 
ministry  on  March  8,  1967  under  Gurnam  Singh  as  the  Chief  Minister.  However, 
it  could  work  only  for  eight  months  and  twenty  four  days.  A major  faction  in 
the  Akali  Dal,  led  by  Lachhman  Singh  Gill,  had  defected  from  the  Chief  Minister 
on  the  instance  of  the  Congress.  With  the  latter’s  help,  he  formed  the  ministry 
on  November  25,  1 967.  Despite  the  fact  that  Gill  could  muster  the  support  of 
20  MLAs  only,  he  was  invited  to  form  the  government  as  the  Congress  had 
offered  its  support  to  the  Gill  ministry.  The  Gill  ministry,  however  could  not 
last  long.  ‘On  August  20,  1968,  the  Congress  High  Command  instructed 
Congress  legislators  in  Punjab  to  withdraw  their  support  from  the  minority 
government  of  Lachhman  Singh  Gill’.4  In  consequence,  Gill  had  to  resign  the 
same  day. 

The  President’s  rule  was  imposed  in  the  state  on  August  24,  1968  and 
it  continued  till  February  17,  1969.  The  February,  1969  mid-term  Assembly 

* Harkishan  Singh  Surjeet  was  the  Convener  for  a strange  coalition  of  Jan  Sangh-  CPI 
(M)  -Akali  Ministry  of  Gurnam  Singh.  This  was  stated  by  Chander  Shekhar,  once  a 
prominent  leader  of  CPI  [M]’s  employees  wing,  the  C1TU  in  Punjab  and  later  on 
MCPI  leader  {Times  of  India,  November  18,  2005). 

**  The  United  Front  was  a conglomeration  of  53  MLAs  including  24  of  the  Akali  Dal 
[Sant],  9 of  Jan  Sangh,  5 of  CPI.  3 of  CPI  [M],  3 of  Republicans,  2 of  Akali  Dal 
[Master],  one  of  the  SSP  and  6 independents.  (For  more  detail  see  Lakhwinder  Singh 
Sidhu,  Party  Politics  in  Punjab,  Harnam  Publications,  New  Delhi,  1994.) 

3.  J.  C.  Anand,  “Punjab  Politics  of  Retreating  Communalism”  in  Iqbal  Narain  (ed.),  State 
Politics  in  India,  Meenakashi  Publications  , Meerut,  1976,  p.276. 

4.  D.  C.  Pavate,  My  Days  as  Governor,  Vikas  Publications,  Delhi,  1974,  p.72. 
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elections  in  the  state  found  the  Akali  Dal  and  the  Jan  Sangh  in  a closely  knit 
alliance.  The  coalition  experience,  during  Gurnam  Singh-led  government,  had 
resulted  into  this  new  understanding  and  alignment  between  the  two.5  Thus, 
began  the  era  of  almost  a permanent  alliance  between  them  [with  the  only 
exception  of  1985  election  when  the  state  was  undergoing  with  communal 
pangs], The  bitterness  between  the  two,  which  had  been  generated  during  the 
Punjabi  Suba  agitation,  had  long  been  gone  to  the  winds.  In  particular,  the 
electoral  compulsions  of  both  the  parties  facilitated  their  rapprochement.  There 
was  realization  of  the  fact  that  ‘in  about  50  percent  of  the  73  Sikh-majority 
constituencies,  the  Hindu  voters  held  the  balance.6  Hence,  the  Jan  Sangh 
could  play  crucial  role  in  favour  of  Akali  candidates.  Similar  benefits  were 
natural  for  the  Jan  Sangh,  particularly  in  the  mixed  constituencies.  Since  then 
till  day,  both  have  played  a complementary  role. 

In  1 969  Assembly  election,  both  the  Akali  Dal  and  the  Jan  Sangh  came 
to  realize  the  inevitability  of  alliance  politics  to  capture  power.  The  former 
underplayed  its  communal  sensitivities  and  tried  to  project  itself  as  a champion 
of  the  interests  of  Punjab  reflecting  a moderate  and  compromising  attitude. 
The  Dal  did  not  emphasize  on  the  issue  of  state  autonomy.  The  Jan  Sangh 
reciprocated  the  gesture  by  declaring  that  it  would  facilitate  the  use  of  Punjabi 
in  the  state  at  all  levels.  The  CPI  and  the  CPI  [M]  entered  into  a limited  electoral 
alliance  with  the  Akali  Dal.  The  Akali  Dal’s  alliance  with  the  Jan  Sangh  and  the 
adjustment  of  seats  with  the  Communist  parties  prevented  the  splitting  of 
non-Congress  votes.  Besides,  the  merger  of  both  of  the  Akali  Dal  [Sant]  and 
the  Akali  Dal  [Master]  before  the  eve  of  1969  election  also  prevented  the 
splitting  of  Akali  votes. 

The  Akali-Jan  Sangh  coalition  government  was  sworn  in  on  February 
17,  1969,  with  Gurnam  Singh,  again,  as  the  Chief  Minister.  The  combine  had 
the  strength  of  51  in  the  total  house  of  104  seats.  The  CPI,  CPI  (M),  Republican 
Samyakta  Socialist  Party  (SSP),  Parja  Socialist  Party  (PSP)  and  Sawatantarata 
Party  agreed  to  give  support  to  the  government  from  outside.  The  coalition, 
despite  some  differences  between  the  partners,  i.e.,  the  Akali  Dal  and  the  Jan 
Sangh,  worked  well  for  some  time.  But,  soon  differences  between  the  two 
arose  over  such  issues  like,  the  language  policy,  Chandigarh  and  other  related 
controversies.7  At  the  same  time,  factional  fighting  within  the  Akali  ranks 

5.  Amit  Kansal,  A Study  of  Akali  Alliances  in  Punjab  Since  1967,  An  Unpublished  Ph.  D. 

Thesis,  Punjabi  University  Patiala,  2006,  p.  106. 

6.  77ze  Statesman,  February  17,  1969. 

7.  The  Tribune,  July  3,  1969. 
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continued.  The  majority  of  the  Akali  MLAs  got  dissatisfied  with  the  Chief 
Minister.  With  Jan  Sangh’s  support,  they  finally  outvoted  Gurnam  Singh 
Ministry  on  March  26,  1970  and  elected  in  its  place  a new  coalition  government, 
headed  by  Parkash  Singh  Badal  on  March  27,  1970. 

In  a democracy,  the  governments  are  generally  toppled  by  the  opposition 
parties,  but  the  irony  was  that  the  Akalis  themselves  toppled  their  government. 
However,  the  Badal-led  Ministry  too  could  not  last  long.  The  differences  arose 
between  the  coalition  partners.  The  Jana  Sangh  was  not  happy  and  satisfied 
with  the  representation  given  to  it  in  the  ministry.  The  manifest  reasons  of  the 
Jana  Sangh’s  break-up  with  the  Badal  government  was  the  controversy  over 
the  extension  of  jurisdiction  of  newly  established  Guru  Nanak  Dev,  University, 
the  exclusion  of  Hindi  by  the  Punjabi  University  from  its  medium  of  instruction 
and  the  lack  of  support  for  a new  university  at  Jalandhar.8  It  resulted  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Jan  Sangh  support  to  the  Badal’s  ministry.  On  June  30, 
1970,  the  Jan  Sangh  pulled  out  of  the  government.  Some  Akali  MLAs  defected 
from  the  Sant  Akali  Dal  and  joined  hands  with  Gurnam  Singh  in  the  hope  that 
after  the  fall  of  Badal’s  ministry  he  will  be  the  Chief  Minister  with  the 
Congress’s  support.  It  was  intensified  by  the  Congress  as  it  had  planned  to 
install  Gurnam  Singh  as  the  Chief  Minister.  But  the  Governor  accepted  Badal’s 
advice  and  dissolved  the  assembly,  and  President’s  rule  was  imposed  on  June 
15,  1971.  In  the  third  Assembly  elections,  held  on  March  11,  1972,  the 
Congress  got  66  seats  and  formed  a government  in  the  state  under  the  Chief 
Ministership  of  Giani  Zail  Singh. 

The  ‘internal  emergency’  was  declared  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Indira 
Gandhi,  on  June  25,  1975.  The  Akali  Dal  launched  an  anti-emergency 
movement,  namely,  the  ‘Save  Democracy  Morcha’  on  July  9,  1975.  The  Akali 
Morcha  continued  till  January,  1 977,  when  the  announcement  for  the  elections 
was  made  by  the  Prime  Minister.  The  emergency  was  lifted  on  March,  1977. 
The  Janta  Party  emerged  as  a new  political  outfit  in  the  wake  of  popular  anti- 
emergency  upsurge,  particularly  in  entire  north  India  in  1 977.  For  major  national 
parties,  namely,  the  Bhartiya  Lok  Dal,  the  Bhartiya  Jan  Sangh,  the  CongressfO], 
and  the  Socialist  Party,  merged  together  to  constitute  the  new  organizations. 
The  Punjab  unit  of  the  Janta  Party  was  dominated  by  the  erstwhile  Jan  Sangh 
and  so  the  former  ‘also  carried  the  Jan  Sangh  image’.9  The  Janta  Party  was 
formed,  rather  in  a hurry,  so  as  to  provide  an  alternative  to  the  Congress  by 


8.  The  Tribune,  March  27  and  March  30,  1970. 

9.  Amit  Kansal,  op  cit.,  p.  117. 
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bringing  in  anti-Congress  forces  together.  It  entered  into  electoral  adjustments 
with  the  Akali  Dal  in  Punjab.  Many  factors  contributed  to  the  emergence  of 
Akali-Janta  alliance.  Firstly,  their  shared  view  of  the  growth  of  alleged 
authoritarianism  in  the  Congress  and  convergent  mutual  perception  concerning 
an  alternative  was  the  key  factor.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Congress  had  always 
been  taking  advantage  of  the  division  of  the  non-Congress  votes  among  several 
parties  in  Punjab.  The  proclamation  of  internal  emergency  and  large-scale 
detention  of  the  members  of  non-Congress  parties  under  MISA  and  DIR  only 
strengthened  the  urge  for  rapprochement  with  one  another  against  the  Congress. 

The  newly  emerged  political  scenario  led  to  a marked  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Akali  Dal  since  the  time  it  decided  to  participate  in  the  Jaya 
Parkash-led  protest  movement  against  the  emergency  regime.  The  party  had 
realized  that  ‘if  it  wanted  to  stand  up  as  an  alternative  to  the  Congress  party  in 
the  State,  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  strengthen  the  anti-Congress  forces  at  the 
national  level’.  There  was  a sea  change  in  the  attitude  of  both  the  Akali  Dal 
and  the  erstwhile  Jan  Sangh  elements.  Parkash  Singh  Badal,  the  prominent 
Akali  leader,  had  declared  that  ‘the  Akali  Dal  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Janta 
Party’.10  However,  the  Dal  did  not  merge  with  the  latter  and  preferred  to 
maintain  its  distinct  identity. 

The  fourth  Punjab  Assembly  elections  were  held  on  June  1 2,  1 977.  The 
Akali  Dal  contested  the  elections  in  alliance  with  the  Janta  Party.  Later  on,  the 
CPI  [M]  also  joined  the  Akali-Janta  alliance.  As  against  the  CPI,  the  former 
had  opposed  the  emergency.  The  leftist  CPI  [M]  and  the  rightist  Jan  Sangh 
buried  their  hatchet  as  ‘the  leadership  of  the  CPI  [M]  and  the  former  Jan 
Sangh  had  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  Congress  during  emergency;  they 
forgot  their  old  enmity  and  joined  hands  to  keep  the  Congress  out  of  the 
power  in  the  State’.11  The  trio  won  91  seats  with  58,  25  and  8 seats 
respectively.  The  coalition  ministry  took  its  oath  on  June  23,  1 977  with  Parkash 
Singh  Badal  as  the  Chief  Minister.  This  ministry  was  relatively  stable  as  against 
the  past  ones.  No  doubt,  the  Akali  Dal  had  some  differences  with  the  Janta 
Party  in  the  State,  particularly,  over  the  issues  of  state  autonomy  and  the 
Nirankaris.  But  the  major  differences,  which  it  earlier  had  with  the  Jan  Sangh, 
now  the  dominant  constituent  of  the  Janta  Party,  were  solved  with  the  passage 
of  time.  The  result  was  that  this  coalition  ministry  lasted,  at  least,  for  three 

10.  The  tribune,  February  28,  1978. 

1 1.  Ajit  Singh,  Shirornani  Akali  Dal  in  Punjab:  A Study  of  the  Dynamics  of  its  Organization, 
Ideology,  Strategy  and  Support  Base  Since  Independence , An  Unpublished  Ph.D.  Thesis, 
Punjabi  University,  Patiala,  1992,  pp.  187-88. 
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years.  Strangely  enough,  the  then  Prime  Minister,  Morarji  Desai,  expressed 
his  dislike  for  the  regional  parties.  He  was  reported  to  have  stated  that  “We 
should  not  encourage  regional  parties.  We  should  see  that  two  or  three  national 
parties  exist.  Once  that  happens,  regional  parties  will  disappear”. 12 

The  Janta  government  could  not  last  long  mainly  because  of  divisions 
within  the  party.  It  was  divided  into  two  factions,  one  led  by  Chaudhri  Charan 
Singh  and  Raj  Narain  and  the  other  by  Morarji  Desai.  The  latter’s  faction  was 
virtually  the  former  Jan  Sangh.  These  developments  also  led  to  internal 
bickering  between  the  Akali  leaders.  The  Akali  Dal’s  organizational  leader, 
Jagdev  Singh  Talwandi,  wanted  to  end  the  alliance  with  the  RSS-dominated 
Janta  Party  in  the  state.  On  the  contrary,  the  Chief  Minister,  Parkash  Singh 
Badal,  the  leader  of  the  ministerial  wing,  fought  against  terminating  the  alliance 
and  wanted  to  maintain  it,  at  least  till  the  1 980  Lok  Sabha  elections.  However, 
the  26-months’  ruling  alliance  ended  on  September  3,  1979.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  end  of  the  Janta  government  at  the  Centre  and  the  split  in  the  Janta 
Party  in  1979,  led  to  the  revival  of  the  Jan  Sangh  in  1980  in  the  form  of  the 
Bhartiya  Janta  Party  [B JP] . With  the  seventh  Lok  Sabha  elections,  held  in 
January  1980,  the  Congress  Party  replaced  the  Janta  Party  at  the  Centre.  In 
Punjab,  the  Congress  got  1 2 out  of  13  Lok  Sabha  seats  arid  the  Akali  Dal  only 
one.  The  Akalis  were  unable  to  forge  alliance  with  any  party  in  this  election. 
Following  the  Janta  Party’s  precedent,  the  Union  government  of  the  Congress 
dissolved  the  Assemblies  in  eight  states,*  alongwith  Punjab,  on  February  17, 
1980.  This  resulted  in  ending  the  Akali  Dal-led  coalition  rule  in  Punjab. 

The  elections  to  Punjab  Vidhan  Sabha  were  held  in  May,  1980.  This 
time,  the  Bhartiya  Janta  Party  [the  successor  of  erstwhile  Jan  Sangh],  the 
earlier  alliance  partner  of  the  Akalis,  decided  that  ‘it  will  go  alone  and  will  not 
make  any  poll  alliance  with  any  political  party  and  will  only  have  local 
adjustments  in  certain  areas’.'3  Moreover,  there  could  not  be  alliance  with  the 
Akali  Dal  because  in  1 979-crisis  at  the  national  level,  the  Akalis  had  sided  with 
the  Janta  Party  group  led  by  Charan  Singh.  They  did  not  support  the  Jan 
Sangh  group  [now  the  BJP]  as  a partner. 

The  1980  Parliamentary  and  Assembly  election  experience  amply 
demonstrated  that  both  the  BJP  and  the  Akali  Dal  suffered  huge  loss  by  not 
contesting  election  in  alliance  with  each  other.  In  order  to  successfully  compete 

12.  The  Tribune,  April  20,  1977. 

* These  included  the  Punjab,  U.P.,  Bihar,  Rajasthan,  Gujarat,  Maharashtra,  Tamil  Nadu 
and  Orissa. 

13.  The  Statesman , April  24,  1980. 
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with  the  Congress,  the  Sikh-based  Dal  required  the  Hindu  support  though  the 
BJP  and  the  latter,  exclusively  based  on  the  Hindus,  required  the  Sikh  support 
through  the  former.  The  alliance  with  the  Communist  parties,  did  not  meet 
this  requirement,  their  support  base  having  been  very  limited  in  Punjab. 

On  the  eve  of  1985  Assembly  elections,  the  political  situation  had  been 
drastically  changed.  To  begin  with,  the  rise  of  Sikh  militancy  in  Punjab  forced 
the  Communist  parties  to  distance  away  from  the  Akali  Dal.  The  BJP  had 
already  distanced  itself  from  the  Akalis.  The  Congress  also  had  been  accusing 
the  Akali  leadership  for  creating  a mess  in  the  state.  The  CPI  and  the  CPI  [M] 
formedaUnited  Front  against  the  Akali  Dal  and  the  Congress  in  1985  election.14 
Almost  all  political  parties  were  on  their  own  this  time.  The  Akali  Dal  entered 
only  into  seat  adjustment  with  the  minor  wing  of  the  Janta  Party. 

For  the  first  time  in  Akali  history,  the  Akali  Dal  won  a landslide  victory 
with  73  seats  in  1985  Assembly  election.  The  Congress  emerged  as  the  main 
opposition  party  by  winning  32  seats.  The  BJP  got  only  6 seats,  while  the  CPI 
won  a single  seat  and  the  CPI  [M]  could  not  even  open  its  account.  Hence, 
more  than  five  years  after  the  dismissal  of  the  coalition  government,  in  which 
the  Akali  Dal  was  the  senior  partner  with  the  Janta  Party,  the  Akalis  were  back 
in  power  at  their  own  with  Surjit  Singh  Barnala  as  their  leader  in  1985. 

The  State  underwent  the  President’s  rule  since  the  dismissal  of  Barnala 
Ministry  on  May  11,  1987.  After  a prolonged  period  of  five  years  of  the 
President’s  rule  in  the  State,  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  country,  the 
elections  to  the  state  Assembly  were  announced  to  be  held  in  Punjab  in  June, 
1991  by  Chandra  Shekhar  government,  which  enjoyed  the  Congress  support 
from  outside.  The  Congress  decided  to  boycott  the  elections.15  Despite  the 
deployment  of  para-military  forces  in  the  state,  a number  of  candidates  were 
killed  during  the  election  campaign  period.  But  till  the  day  the  P.  V.  Narasimha 
Rao’s  government  was  to  be  installed  at  the  centre,  the  Chief  Election 
Commissioner,  T.N.  Seshan,  kept  on  saying  that  the  elections  ^would  be  held 
in  any.  case  in  Punjab  on  scheduled  date  of  June  22,  1991.  But  hours  before 
the  oath-taking  ceremony  by  Narasimha  Rao,  Seshan  made  a turnabout  over 
the  Punjab  Governor  and  postponed  the  election  till  September  1991.  The 
cancelation  of  elections  at  the  eleventh  hour  met  with  wide  criticism.  It  was 
said  to  be  done,  simply  because  ‘the  non-Congress  victory’  and  that  too  possibly 

14.  Prithipal  Singh,  Pattern  of  Communist  Politics  in  Punjab:  A Comparative  Study  of  the 
CPI  and  the  CPI  [M]  [1965-85] , An  Unpublished  Ph.  D.  Thesis,  Punjabi  University, 
Patiala,  1991,  p.  83. 

15.  Amit  Kansal,  op.cit.,  p.  141. 
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of  pro-Khalistan  faction  of  the  Akali  Dal,  ‘was  otherwise  certain’.16 
Consequently,  the  President’s  rule  was  extended  till  February  1992  election. 

The  elections  to  the  Punjab  Vidhan  Sabha  were  held,  under  the  shadow 
of  guns,  on  February  19,  1992.  All  of  the  major  factions  of  the  Akali  Dal, 
except  the  one  known  as  Akali  Dal  [Kabul],  had  decided  to  boycott  the  elections. 
As  a consequence  of  the  boycott  call,  the  election  results  indicated  a very  low 
voters’  turnout.  The  Congress  won  87  seats  and  formed  its  ministry  under  the 
leadership  of  Beant  Singh.  Evidently,  the  ‘huge’  victory  of  the  Congress  in 
these  elections  was  mainly  due  to  the  absence  of  its  main  rival,  the  Akali  Dal, 
from  the  election  fray.  The  poor  turnout  in  these  elections  indicated  that  it 
was  not  an  election  but  rejection  as  a large  majority  of  the  electorate  did  not 
participate  and  it  was  rightly  characterized  as  a ‘deviant  election’.17 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  eleventh  general  elections  to  Lok  Sabha  were 
declared  to  be  held  in  April/May  1996.  The  Akali  Dal  [Badal]  explored  the 
possibility  of  electoral  alliance  with  all  political  parties  to  defeat  the  Congress. 
Political  alliances  had  undergone  a change  in  response  to  the  changed  moods 
of  the  people.  Although  Akali-Jan  Sangh  coalition  had  formed  four  governments 
in  Punjab,  but  this  time  the  Akali  Dal  had  not  entered  into  any  alliance  with  its 
traditional  partner  BJP.  During  the  last  decade  the  urban  Hindu  voters  had 
moved  away  from  the  Akalis.  The  Akali  Dal  had  its  support  base  mainly  in  the 
rural  areas.  The  Akalis  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  could  not  come  to 
power  on  the  basis  of  Sikh  voters  alone  and  that  too  in  the  rural  areas.  So  the 
Akalis  found  it  appropriate  to  forge  an  alliance  with  the  BSP,  which  had  pockets 
of  influence  in  the  Doaba  and  border  areas.  The  SCs  accounted  for  28.3 1 per 
cent  of  Punjab’s  population.  The  BSP  had  also  emerged  as  the  major  opposition 
party  in  the  Assembly  during  1 992  elections.  It  succeeded  in  forging  an  alliance 
with  the  BSP.  The  consortium  was  ‘ideologically  divergent,  yet  electorally 
convergent  alliance’.18  It  was  held  as  an  alliance  of  ‘the  landlords’  and  ‘the 
landless’  proving  thus  that  ‘the  politics  in  Punjab  has  rarely  had  an  ideological 
component  to  alliances’.19  The  alliance  fared  very  well  as  it  resulted  in  reducing 
the  Congress  tally  of  Lok  Sabha  seats  from  twelve  in  1992  to  merely  two 
seats  in  1996.  The  Akali  Dal  [Badal]  had  won  eight  out  of  thirteen  seats  in 
Punjab. 

16.  Nirmal  Mukerji,  “Punjab  Problem  or  Opportunity”,  Mainstream,  October,  1992,  p.  49. 

1 7.  P.S.  Verma,  “Zila  Parishad  and  Panchayat  Samiti  Elections  in  Punjab:  Revival  of  Political 
activities”,  Economit  find  Political  Weekly , Vol.  30,  No.  22,  1 995,  p.  1325. 

18.  Amit  Kansal,  op.cit.,  p.  150. 

19.  The  Economic  Times,  November  14,  2004. 
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However  the  possibilities  of  Akali-B JP  alliance  against  the  Congress  in 
the  ensuing  state  Assembly  election  had  got  strengthened  only  after  the 
Parliamentary  election.  The  Akali  Dal  [Badal]’s  success  was  appreciated  as 
the  vindication  of  its  slogan  of  “Panth,  Punjab,  and  Punjabiat”.20  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  Congress’s  rout  in  1996  Lok  Sabha  elections,  the  Akali  Dal 
was  consolidating  its  position  as  a predominant  party  in  the  state.  Keeping  in 
mind  the  necessity  of  having  supplementary  support  of  the  Hindus,  it  turned 
back  to  the  BJP,  its  old  alliance  partner,  in  1 997  Punjab  Assembly  election.  On 
its  part,  ‘the  BJP  viewed  this  arrangement  as  the  first  of  many  regional  pacts 
that  would  lead  it  to  the  national  power’.21  The  BJP  had  emerged  as  the  single 
largest  party  in  the  11th  Lok  Sabha  elections  held  in  May,  1996.  As  the 
speculation  intensified  about  the  possibility  of  the  BJP  forming  its  first  ever 
government,  ‘the  Akali  Dal  [Badal]  made  a public  declaration  of  support  for 
the  BJP’s  claim’.22 

Out  of  sheer  political  expediency,  the  Akali  Dal  and  the  BJP  again  joined 
hands  in  1997  Assembly  election.  As  usual,  the  most  obvious  basis  of  ‘the 
alliance  between  the  BJP  and  the  Akali  Dal  was  the  anti-Congressism’.23  It 
suits  to  both  as  the  Akalis  get  Hindu  support  and  their  base  in  the  Sikh  peasantry 
nicely  complements  the  BJP’s  support  in  urban-Hindu  dominated  constituencies. 
In  fact,  the  1997  election  brought  about  promising  electoral  party  alignments. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  political  history  of  Punjab,  the  alliance  of  the  Akali  Dal 
with  the  BJP  was  struck  before  the  elections.  The  motivation  of  two  partners 
however  differed:  the  Akali  Dal’s  principal  objective  was  to  take  power  in 
Punjab  but  for  the  BJP,  this  strategy  was  not  limited  to  the  short-term  benefit 
of  a regional  Victory.  In  the  long  run,  the  party  was  counting  on  the  Sikh  vote 
in  other  state  elections,  whereas  in  Delhi,  as  stated  somewhere  else  too,  they 
could  make  the  balance  tilt  in  its  favour.  The  Akali  Dal-BJP  alliance  triumphed 
with  a landslide  victory  by  capturing  93  of  1 17  Assembly  seats  and  nearly  48 
per  cent  of  the  votes  polled.  The  Akalis  particularly  did  well  in  rural  (70)  and 
semi-rural  (24)  constituencies.  The  Akali  Dal’s  share  of  the  popular  votes  was 
slightly  less  than  the  record  38  per  cent  it  achieved  1985  Assembly  election. 

Over  the  years,  on  the  whole,  the  Akali  Dal  has  stood  with  the  BJP 
through  thick  and  thin.  The  BJP  has  also  reciprocated  with  the  same  spirit. 

20.  The  Tribune,  February  16,  1993. 

21.  The  Tribune,  February  23,  1997. 

22.  AmitKansal,  op.cit.,  p.  152. 

23.  For  more  detail  see,  Kuldeep  Nayar,  ‘Badal  Shows  the  way’  The  Indian  Express,  June 
13,1994. 
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For  instance,  it  supported  the  Akali  Dal’s  candidate,  Surjit  Singh  Barnala,  in 
the  elections  to  the  vice-presidency  of  India  in  1998.  The  Akalis,  in  alliance 
with  the  BJP,  not  only  ruled  the  state  as  a senior  partner  but  also  shared  the 
power,  right  from  the  Janta  Party*s  days,  in  the  central  government  as  well. 
In  1998,  the  Akali  Dal  became  a participant  in  the  twelve-party  Vajpayee-led 
coalition  government  at  the  centre.  The  longstanding  anti-Congress  tradition 
of  the  Akali  Dal  and  the  complementary  electoral  bases  of  the  two  parties  have 
been  the  major  factors  behind  the  sustenance  of  the  alliance. 

The  Akali-BJP  alliance  first  time  successfully  completed  its  five  year 
term  in  the  state  from  1997  to  2002;  All  the  previous  Akali-led  coalition 
ministries  in  Punjab  had  remained  almost  unstable.  The  major  cause  of  the 
instability  of  such  ministries  had  been  the  struggle  for  power  within  the  Akali 
Dal.  The  aspirants  of  the  Chief  Ministership  always  looked  for  a chance  to 
topple  the  government  and  capture  power  by  every  hook  and  crook.  The 
second  major  cause  has  had  been  the  Congress.  Having  sufficient  strength  in 
the  house,  the  Congress  always  encouraged  one  or  the  other  Akali  faction  to 
defect  from  the  ruling  one.  Moreover,  the  differences  between  the  coalition 
partners  have  also  led  to  the  fall  of  Akali  coalition  governments  in  Punjab  in 
the  past. 

Since  1967,  the  people  of  Punjab  have  never  voted  for  a party  to  rule 
the  state  for  the  second  consecutive  term.  The  2002  elections  were  not  an 
exception.  Although  the  Akali-BJP  coalition  experiment  helped  in  moderating 
the  fundamentalist  edges  and  the  alliance  partners  enjoyed  the  first  time  full 
tenure;  the  sky-high  expectations  of  the  people  from  the  Akali-BJP  combine 
and  the  rampant  state  corruption  became  the  root  cause  of  their  defeat  in 
February  2002  Punjab  Assembly  election. 

The  tenth  election  to  Punjab  Vidhan  Sabha  was  held  on  February  15, 
2007.  The  Akali  Dal  again  contested  the  election  in  alliance  with  the  BJP.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Congress,  under  the  combined  leadership  of  Chief  Minister, 
Capt.  Amarinder  Singh  and  the  state  party  president,  Shamsher  Singh  Dullo, 
preferred  to  go  alone.  The  Punjab  electorate  favoured  a change,  giving  the 
Akali-BJP  alliance  yet  another  chance  to  govern  the  state.  The  difference 
between  the  seats  won  by  the  Akalis  (49)  and  the  Congress  (44)  was  only 
five,  and  it  was  the  Akali  Dal’s  pact  with  the  BJP  that  helped  it  to  have  a 
comfortable  governing  majority.  Parkash  Singh  Badal  became  a record  fourth 
time  Chief  Minister  of  Punjab.  The  state  BJP’s  demand  for  Deputy  Chief 
Ministership  was  rejected  by  Badal.  The  Central  leadership  of  the  Hindu  party 
did  not  emphasize  on  the  issue. 
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As  such,  the  Akali  Dal  was  first  to  adopt  the  alliance  politics  in  the  state 
to  s